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THE  SUPPOSED    ISSUE    BETWEEN    RELIGION   AND 

SCIENCE. 

No  one  can  look  much  at  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
without  frequently  seeing  something  about  the  opposition  be- 
tween religion  and  modern  science.  Sometimes  this  opposition, 
this  combat,  is  merely  alluded  to  as  a  well-known  and  obvious 
fact ;  sometimes  it  is  discussed  at  length  and  its  causes  explain- 
ed. But,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that 
since  the  bias  of  those  who  treat  of  it,  little  as  they  know  in 
many  cases  of  either  religion  or  science,  is  generally  against  the 
former,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  the  religious  party  as  play- 
ing a  losing  game,  as  getting  the  worst  of  the  battle,  and  as 
being  obliged  to  retreat  inch  by  inch  before  its  foe.  While  ad- 
miring the  power  of  religion  and  the  great  influence  which  it 
still  holds  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  giving  it  credit  for  great 
good  which  it  has  done  in  its  time,  they  consider  that  its  time  is 
coming  to  an  end,  that  the  age  of  faith  is  passing  away,  and  that 
of  reason,  as  they  say,  coming  in. 

These  critics  do  not,  however,  all  think  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment is  going  to  entirely  depart  from  the  world.  Some  may, 
indeed,  cherish  this  hope,  but  even  they  hardly  regard  it  as  one 
to  be  realized  except  in  the  remote  future.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  strengthened  in 
a  certain  way  by  the  assaults  which  are  made  upon  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  forgetfulness  and  sinking  of  minor  differ- 
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ences  and  dissensions  at  the  approach  of  the  common  enemy.  In 
this  view  the  religious  world  is  forming  itself  for  the  present, 
and  perhaps  for  ever,  into  a  more  solid  phalanx  to  resist  the 
charge  of  its  scientific  assailants. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  it  is  going  to 
make  ?  Is  it  one  of  reason  or  argument  ?  No,  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  day.  It  is  rather  an  appeal  to  something 
higher  than  argument — to  something  which  is  not  only  above 
reason  in  the  minds  which  it  possesses,  but  quite  disconnected 
from  it.  The  last  refuge  of  religion  is  to  be  in  those  faculties 
from  which  it  has  always  sprung — that  is,  in  the  imagination  and 
sentiments  ;  and  as  there  have  always  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  imaginative  and  sentimental  people — people  who  prefer 
fancy  and  feeling  to  reason — religion  will  always  have  its  adhe- 
rents ;  but  all  those  who  will  not  sacrifice  reason  for  sentiment 
will  ultimately  desert  it,  as  so  many  are  doing  now,  and  will  join 
the  camp  of  science,  where  intellect  reigns  supreme. 

The  opposition,  then,  between  the  believer  in  religion  and  the 
unbeliever  is  then  represented  in  this  modern  school  of  thought 
to  be  not  so  much  in  the  conclusions  reached  as  in  the  way  of 
reaching  them.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  so  much 
one  of  actual  tenets  as  of  mental  constitution.  For  this  reason 
religion  is  commonly  considered  to  be  more  congenial  to  the 
feminine  mind,  as  something  good  and  quite  natural  for  women 
and  children,  who,  forsooth,  are  incapable  of  anything  more  lofty 
and  sublime.  Also  it  finds  its  proper  votaries  in  poets  and 
artists;  music  and  painting  make  common  cause  with  it.  But 
that  a  scientific  man  can  be  profoundly  religious  is  something 
which  this  modern  theory  can  hardly  admit.  You  may  be  scien- 
tific or  religious,  either  one  of  the  two,  but  surely  not  both, 
unless  you  have  altogether  lost  your  mental  balance  and  pro- 
prieties. Nowadays  it  is  not  the  undevout  but  the  devout 
astronomer  who  is  mad. 

The  prevalence  of  this  idea  becomes  painfully  evident  when 
one  who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  reputation  simply  for  common 
sense  embraces  the  Catholic  religion — the  only  one  professed 
among  us  which  is  by  the  world  in  general  considered  as  a  re- 
ligion in  the  true  sense  of  the  name.  "  What  was  it,"  his  friends 
innocently  ask,  "  that  led  you  to  be  a  Catholic  ?  Was  it  the 
music  or  the  ceremonial?  I  always  thought  you  did  not  care 
much  about  such  things."  You  see  the}'  think  it  must  have  been 
fancy  or  sentiment  that  took  hold  of  their  friend  and  ran  away 
with  him  and  with  what  reasoning  powers  he  had.  The  idea 
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that  log[c  could  have  entered  into  the  process  of  his  conversion 
does  not  seem  once  to  occur  to  their  minds. 

The  view  of  the  modern  world,  or  at  least  of  a  great  part  of 
it,  is,  then,  that  the  religious  believer — the  man,  that  is  to  say, 
who  has  a  real  creed  and  not  a  mere  set  of  speculative  opin- 
ions about  religion — believes  for  no  sound  and  solid  reason,  but 
simply  because  he  wants  to  believe  ;  because  he  is  of  a  believing 
or  credulous  disposition,  either  by  nature  or  education ;  because 
reasoning,  with  its  perplexities  and  its  failures  in  these  matters 
in  which  he  is  so  much  interested,  wearies  and  disappoints  him, 
and  faith  is  a  short  cut  through  all  difficulties.  Or  it  may  be 
that  he  believes  merely  because  the  object  of  his  faith  seems  to 
him  beautiful  or  sublime.  His  act  of  faith,  at  any  rate,  is  one 
which  will  not  bear  examination,  and  he  does  not  examine  it. 
He  blindly  takes  some  system  which  is  presented  to  him  and 
which  seems  to  him  attractive  and  consoling,  and  bids  reason 
good-by,  either  entirely  or  partially,  at  least  in  matters  relating 
to  it. 

This  more  developed  notion  about  faith,  as  well  as  the  vaguer 
one  before  mentioned,  often  comes  out  quite  strongly  and  is 
expressed  quite  clearly  to  converts.  "  Well,  then,"  it  is  said, 
"  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  stop  thinking  for  yourself  and 
get  some  one  to  do  your  thinking  for  you.  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  It  must  be  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  rest  one's 
weary  head  on  the  bosom  of  holy  mother  church,  and  to  put 
down  all  doubts  by  the  force  of  her  infallible  authority.  I  think 
sometimes  that  I  should  like  to  follow  your  example,  but  reason 
is  too  strong  for  me.  Are  you  sure  that  you  yourself  can  al- 
ways turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  protests  ?  "  Now,  this  is  very  irritat- 
ing to  one  who  has  used  his  reason  far  more  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion than  the  one  addressing  him,  and  who  now,  having  used 
it  in  the  right  direction,  and  obtained  at  last  by  means  of  it, 
aided  by  God's  grace,  solid  ground  to  stand  on  and  certain 
truths  to  work  with,  sees  opening  before  him  fields  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  for  its  further  successful  use. 

But  though  the  convert  knows  that  he  has  been  true  to  rea- 
son, and  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth  by  being  so,  he  pro- 
bably fails  to  convince  his  friends  of  this.  He  is  secretly  re- 
garded as  either  cowardly  or  weak-minded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unbeliever,  who  perhaps  has  never  given  five  minutes'  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  evidences  which  he  knows  religion 
claims,  is  represented  as  the  one  who  is  loyal  to  his  rational 
nature;  as  courageously  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  consola- 
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tion  and  peace  which  he  might  find  by  sacrificing  it  to  the  re- 
quirements of  some  creed.  He  is  a  sort  of  martyr  to  sincerity 
and  truth  ;  he  takes  nothing  on  trust,  but  waits  till  it  is  proved 
to  his  satisfaction.  He  and  those  like  him  are  said  to  be 
the  only  thoroughly  reasonable  men  ;  they  are  the  elect  of  the 
human  race,  the  leaders  of  civilization,  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress. 

The  issue,  then,  between  science  and  religion  is  made  out  by 
the  world  to  be  that  between  scientific  and  unscientific  thought, 
between  well-grounded  knowledge  and  blind  confidence,  be- 
tween reason  and  imagination.  This  mistaken  view  is  calmly 
and  continually  assumed  to  be  the  obviously  correct  one ;  even 
Catholics,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  somewhat  influenced 
by  it.  It  is,  then,  perhaps  worth  while  to  inquire  what  the  true 
view  of  the  issue  is  ;  for  surely  there  must  be  one  somewhere. 
There  could  not  be  so  much  dust  raised  about  nothing. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  seeming  probability,  the  fact  is  that 
between  true  religion  and  true  science  there  is  no  issue  or  quar- 
rel at  all.  The  true  religion  is  scientific,  and  is  no  more  out  of 
harmony  with  any  of  the  sciences,  so  far  as  they  have  been  per- 
fected, than  any  one  of  them  is  with  any  other.  The  science  ob- 
tained by  faith  in  revelation  does  not  contradict  science  arrived 
at  in  other  legitimate  ways.  And  not  only  are  the  results  of 
faith  and  any  other  true  science  in  accordance,  but  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  constructing  both  are  similar.  True  religion 
rests  on  reason  to  start  with,  and  is  developed  and  perfected  by 
it,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  sciences.  Of  course  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  every  wild  speculation  which  may  take  the 
name  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  to  the  scandal,  so  to  speak,  given  to 
religion  by  the  visionary  theories  formed  by  Protestants  that  the 
issue  supposed  to  exist  is  largely  due.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
supposed  by  many  to  start  with  arbitrary  assumptions  like  those 
made  by  the  sects,  only  to  differ  from  them  in,  and  to  having 
some  ppwer  of,  maintaining  these  assumptions  unchanged  and  of 
forcing  them  on  millions  of  subjects,  which  other  bodies  have  as 
yet  failed  to  secure. 

First,  then,  in  its  actual  results,  the  science  obtained  by  faith 
is  in  accordance  with  every  other  true  science.  In  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  there  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, for  its  principal  subject-matter  is  one  with  which  other 
sciences  have  no  concern.  Still,  there  are  points  in  which  they 
might  be  conceived  as  coming  into  collision  with  it.  If,  for 
instance,  it  were  scientifically  demonstrated  that  the  existing 
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human  race  had  not.  sprung-  from  a  common  human  stock,  but 
that  it  had  been  gradually  developed  from  some  lower  orders  of 
being  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, this  would  certainly  be  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  the  dogmas  of  faith.  Or  if  creation  could  be 
disproved  by  science — if  it  could  be  shown  that  matter  had  ex- 
isted  from  all  eternity,  and  by  its  own  necessary  inherent  forces 
had  brought  itself  to  its  present  condition — this,  again,  would  be 
against  the  very  first  point  of  our  creed.  The  enemies  of  faith 
and  religion  are  of  course  well  aware  of  this,  and  spare  no  pains 
to  establish  such  conclusions  as  these  on  scientific  grounds.  Of 
course,  if  any  one  believes  that  any  such  have  been  scientifically 
established,  there  is  for  him  at  once  a  fatal  issue  between  religion 
and  science.  He  must  deny  rational  evidence,  reject  science 
which  rests  on  it,  and  put  religion  on  some  other  ground,  or  he 
must  conclude  that  there  is  some  mistake  about  religion,  unless 
he  adopts  the  absurd  idea  that  two  truths  may  contradict  each 
other.  But  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to  be  forced  to  such  an 
alternative,  if  he  is  willing  to  go  behind  the  dicta  of  certain 
pseudo-scientists,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  state  as  certain  what 
they  merely  hope  to  prove.  If  one  will  only  examine  the  origi- 
nal documents  on  which  the  theory  of  evolution,  for  instance,  is 
based,  he  will  find  that  they  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it,  and  that  even  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  if  they  have 
really  studied  it,  are  obliged  frequently  to  confess  that  such  is 
the  case.  There  are  monstrous  gaps  in  the  evidence,  link  upon 
link  wanting  from  the  chain  of  reasoning  ;  they  "  venture  to  pre- 
dict •"  that  these  will  soon  be  supplied — that  is  all.  Of  course 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed,  if  without  the  light  of  revelation,  for 
trying  to  supply  them  ;  they  have  some  probability  in  their 
favor,  and  other  hypotheses,  to  iwhich  there  have  seemed  to  be 
great  objections,  have  ultimately  come  out  triumphant.  But 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
verdict  of  nature  has  been  already  substantially  rendered  in  their 
favor,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  objections  to  their  view  is 
merely  and  simply  a  matter  of  time  and  labor.  Their  real  results 
leave  religion  quite  unharmed  ;  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  should  understand  this;  and  we  are  very  foolish  if  we 
allow  our  opponents  to  deceive  us  into  exchanging  the  treasure 
of  knowledge  which  we  possess  for  an  empty  bubble  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  will  burst  in  due  time,  if  they  will  only  be 
so  good  as  to  continue  to  play  with  it.  They  may  be  excusable 
for  interesting  themselves  in  it ;  perhaps  they  know  no  better ; 
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but  we  might  as  well  listen  to  some   one  who  should   try  to 
revive  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  as  to  them. 

The  same  may  be  said,  and  we  may  be  equally  at  ease,  with 
regard  to  geology  and  any  other  natural  science  which  may 
seem  to  conflict  with  religion.  Everywhere  it  is  not  fact,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  but  assumption  which  contradicts 
us.  Facts  never  interfere  with  us,  nor  conclusions  legitimately 
following  from  them  ;  it  is  only  jumping  at  conclusions  which  we 
have  to  dread  and  avoid,  and  other  scientific  men,  though  not 
possessed  of  our  information,  would  act  wisely  by  following  the 
same  course.  Undue  prejudice  for  or  against  any  system,  even  a 
righteous  indignation  against  what  is  imagined  to  be  supersti- 
tion and  priestcraft,  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  attainment  of 
truth.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  truth  that  some  who  claim  to  be 
scientific  men  really  desire. 

To  show,  however,  the  complete  harmony,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  entire  absence  of  discordance,  between  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  genuine  results  of  scientific  research  would  be  a  task 
requiring  one  or  more  volumes ;  and  such  works  have  already 
been  written.  But  of  course  they  can  never  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive to  their  readers,  unless  these  readers  are  profoundly  versed 
in  genuine  science  and  able  to  distinguish  between  conjectures  and 
ascertained  truths  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  much  is  advanced 
in  popular  scientific  works  of  the  present  day  as  certain  which 
scientific  men  themselves  know  and  confess  to  each  other  is  not  so. 
Still,  they  have  their  value.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not 
to  write  such  a  work,  but  merely  to  say  that  all  the  defence  we 
need  to  make  to  any  one  who  accuses  us  of  opposing  science  is  to 
defy  any  scientist  to  prove  by  legitimate  argument,  such  as  is 
admitted  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  even  in  the  most  prejudiced 
scientific  circles,  a  single  conclusion  which  is  contradictory  to 
any  point  whatever  of  the  faith  of  Catholics. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  question  of  .results.  But  we  have  said 
that  not  only  are  the  results  of  faith  and  science  accordant,  but 
also  their  methods  are  similar.  The  true  religion  is  as  tho- 
roughly reasonable  in  its  foundations  and  in  its  entire  structure 
as  any  of  the  sciences  which  the  human  intellect  has  formed, 
and  our  belief  in  it  is  as  completely  rational  as  any  scientific  con- 
viction. Of  course  this  belief  of  ours  is  something  more  than 
reasonable,  for  it  is  aided  and  confirmed  by  a  special  divine  gift, 
which  is  continually  needed  by  those  who  have  not  the  time  or 
ability  to  investigate  its  reasons,  and  which,  at  least  at  times,  is 
indispensable  to  every  believer  on  account  of  the  temptations 
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which  come  to  obscure  our  minds,  arising  from  the  restraints  on 
passion  which  religion  imposes.  But  we  will  set  for  .the  present 
this  gift  of  faith  aside  from  the  discussion ;  the  real  point  is  that 
our  religion,  considered  simply  in  its  human  aspect,  is  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  system  in  its  formation  and  merits  rational 
credence. 

To  appreciate  this  fully  of  course  requires  a  study  of  it  such 
as  can  only  in  general  be  made  by  those  whose  lives  are  spe- 
cially consecrated  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  defending  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  other  sciences.  It  is  only  the  professional 
astronomer  who  knows  how  beautiful  and  perfect  astronomy  is. 
But  if  any  one  really  wishes  to  see  the  proofs  of  the  assertion  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  a  scientific  system,  he  has  only  to  follow 
the  same  course  that  he  would  to  assure  himself  similarly  with 
regard  to  chemistry,  optics,  botany,  or  any  other  department  of 
our  systematized  knowledge.  He  has  only  to  read  books  in 
which  our  science  is  explained  ;  he  can  find  them  of  all  grades, 
from  the  children's  catechisms  up  to  the  works  of  St.  Thomas, 
Suarez,  and  the  other  great  theologians  of  former  times  and  of 
our  own  day.  He  will  find,  certainly,  some  matters  still  open  to 
doubt,  as  he  would  in  any  other  science  ;  but  he  will  find — and 
this  is  the  mark  of  genuine  scientific  progress  in  all  departments — 
that  the  field  open  to  doubt  is  always  diminishing,  and  knowledge 
always  advancing.  He  will  see — and  here  is  another  mark  of  true 
science — that  we  are  not  continually  pulling  to  pieces  and  build- 
ing up  again,  like  the  religious  bunglers  who  recently  com- 
memorated the  anniversary  of  their  distinguished  founder  and 
model ;  that  we  are  not  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  that  what  is  once  settled  thence- 
forth remains. 

And  our  inquirer  will  see  that  in  all  the  immense,  profound, 
and  orderly  system  of  Catholic  theology — which  would  be  the 
amazement  of  these  modern  pretenders  who  claim  in  the  name  of 
science  a  monopoly  of  the  intellect  of  the  world,  if  they  knew 
anything  about  it — there  is  nothing  unreasonable,  nothing  ab- 
surd, no  part  inconsistent  with  any  other ;  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  original  deposit  of  faith,  and  therefore,  of  course,  in 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  there  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
evolved  out  of  our  own  interior  consciousness,  which  reason  can- 
not obtain  from  itself  alone. 

What,  then,  is  the  foundation,  the  evidence,  for  these  truths? 
How  can  it  be  a  purely  rational  act  to  accept  them  ? 

If  any  one  makes  this  difficulty  against  the  reasonableness  of 
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religion,  it  can  be  made  against  all  science  which  deals  with  mat- 
ters outside  of  our  own  personality  as  well.  In  the  natural  sci- 
ences, we  may  ask,  does  reason  get  along  by  itself?  Does  it  not 
need  facts  and  observations  with  which  to  start  ?  Does  it  not 
want  help  from  outside,  and  that  not  merely  to  begin  with,  but 
even  continually  ? 

It  will  be  urged  that  natural  science  only  asks  us  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  But  that  is  not  true.  A  scientific 
man  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  construct  his  theories  or  arrive  at 
his -results  by  means  of  observations  which  he  himself  alone  has 
made.  He  rightly  considers  that  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  ; 
that  the  data  furnished  by  other  trustworthy  observers  may  be 
taken  and  used  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  we  had  personally 
obtained  them  by  our  own  labor.  The  orbit  of  a  comet  may  be 
calculated  as  well  by  one  who  has  never  seen  it  as  by  one  who 
has ;  one  may  compute  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  or  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  chemical  elements  without  ever  having 
touched  a  piece  of  apparatus  or  made  a  single  experiment.  It 
has  often  happened  that  great  reasoners  in  science  have  had  little 
experience  in,  and  little  aptitude  for,  observation. 

Natural  science,  then,  rests  on  testimony,  and  does  not  violate 
the  laws  of  reason  by  doing  so.  We  have  an  equal  right  to 
claim  as  much  for  religion.  It  may  be  said  that  you  can  repeat 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  science  if  you  please,  and 
satisfy  yourself  of  their  accuracy  by  your  own  senses,  so  as  not 
to  depend  on  the  testimony  of  others.  It  is  true  that  this  can  be 
done  in  many  cases,  though  not  always ;  but  the  real  point  is  not 
whether  it  can  be  done,  but  whether  each  scientist  requires  that 
it  shall  be  done  by  himself  before  he  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
resulting  conclusions ;  and  to  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

We  have,  then,  a  right  to  rest  religion  on  testimony,  if  we  can 
find  any  strong  enough  for  its  base.  Now,  what  is  the  testimony 
which  we  use,  in  these  matters  beyond  the  natural  powers,  inac- 
cessible to  the  natural  senses  of  mankind  ? 

It  must  be,  of  course,  that  of  some  one  who  stands  in  some 
way  above  the  level  to  which  man's  natural  faculties  raise  him  ; 
either  by  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  or,  if  a  man  like 
ourselves,  by  being  exalted  for  a  time  into  a  state  in  which  he 
can  see  and  give  evidence  about  what  is  to  our  ordinary  senses 
the  invisible  and  unknowable.  In  other  words,  God  himself,  or 
an  angel,  or  a  prophet,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these  two, 
must  be  the  author,  for  us,  of  anything  that  can  be  properly  called 
religion  ;  must  testify  to  us  the  otherwise  unattainable  truths 
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that  go  to  make  it  up.  For  religion  is  not  a  theory  about  what 
may  be,  but  a  science  about  what  is ;  it  must  have  its  facts  to 
rest  on,  and  these  can  only  be  furnished  by  testimony  of  this 
kind. 

If  there  be  such  testimony  in  existence,  it,  and  it  only,  is  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  basis  of  a  religious  creed;  if  there  be 
not,  there  is  no  basis  for  a  creed,  and  no  sensible  man  will  try  to 
construct  one. 

Is  there,  then,  any  testimony  or  evidence  of  this  sort  to  be 
had?  The  question  is  purely  one  of  fact;  there  is  no  fancy  or 
sentiment  about  it.  It  is  simply  an  important  scientific  inquiry 
which  is  proposed  to  us — namely,  "  Is  there  any  information  to 
be  had  about  certain  matters  which  the  bodily  senses  and  natu- 
ral sagacity  of  man  fail  to  get  at  ?  "  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  we 
should  ask:  "Is  there  any  way  of  getting  information  about 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon  ?  Can  anybody  tell  us  any- 
thing about  it  ? "  If  inhabitants  should  ever  be  discovered  on 
this  side  of  our  satellite,  and  we  could  communicate  with  them, 
no  doubt  we  should  request  them  to  show  us  a  map  of  the  other 
side ;  and  photographs  of  this  map  would  be  received  gladly 
by  all  the  learned  societies,  and  considered  as  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  science. 

As,  however,  there  is  no  probability  of  such  an  event  as  this, 
the  geography — or  selenography — of  the  other  side  of  the  moon 
is  not  a  practical  department  of  scientific  inquiry.  But  there  are 
other  matters,  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  about 
which  a  wide-spread  impression  prevails  that  information  has 
been  communicated  to  us.  With  regard  to  these,  then — that  is  to 
say,  the  matters  with  which  religion  is  concerned — the  question 
is  a  practical  and  sensible  one. 

Furthermore,  these  matters  are  of  such  vast  importance  that 
the  faintest  rumor  of  information  concerning  them  would  be 
better  worth  examining  than  any  of  the  most  certain  facts  with 
which  other  sciences  are  concerned. 

Now,  those  men  who  are  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  are  simply  those  who  have  determined  to  pursue  this 
supremely  important  branch  of  scientific  research  ;  to  find  out  if 
this  very  desirable  evidence,  on  which  it  is  necessarily  based, 
exists,  and,  if  so,  to  determine  exactly  what  it  is ;  then  to  put  it 
together  into  a  shape  which  shall  make  it  useful  to  us  ;  to  make 
a  system  of  it,  in  short,  just  as  meteorology,  for  instance,  is  now 
being  formed  as  far  as  possible  into  a  system.  If  there  be  a 
future  life,  as  no  one  can  deny  there  may  be,  and  if  eternal  dan- 
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gers  threaten  us  in  it  which  may  by  our  present  action  be 
avoided — and  this  also  all  must  admit  as  possible — the  science 
regarding  it  must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  take  rank,  to  say 
the  very  least,  with  that  which  enables  us  to  avoid  a  cyclone  at 
sea. 

The  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  in  possession  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  form  such  a  system,  and  to  have  such  a  system  actu- 
ally formed.  But  she  does  not  wish  that  we  should  accept  the 
evidence  or  swallow  the  system  blindly  ;  she  does  not  wish  that 
we  should  put  our  reason  to  death,  or  even  to  sleep.  She  courts 
the  fullest  examination,  both  of  her  teaching  and  of  her  evidence 
for  it.  She  wishes  that  we  should  learn  from  her,  just  as 
chemists,  botanists,  zoologists,  wish  that  we  should  learn  from 
them.  Neither  she  nor  they  wish  that  we  should  observe  or 
reason  wildly  and  to  no  purpose ;  but  neither  do  she  or  they  wish 
us  to  dispense  with  reason.  Use  your  reason,  but  use  it  reason- 
ably ;  that  is  the  demand  of  all  true  scientific  teachers  to  their 
pupils. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  satisfactory  character  of  the 
supernatural  testimony  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Catholic 
system,  the  testimony  of  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  whom 
the  world,  unwilling  though  it  may  be,  has  always  been  obliged 
to  acknowledge  as  its  central  and  greatest  figure,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  speak  here.  Out  of  place,  for  to  discuss  the  evi- 
dences of  his  claims  to  teach,  to  discuss  his  miracles  and  espe- 
cially his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  are  the  seals  of  his 
authority,  is  a  work  far  exceeding  the  scope  of  magazine  articles. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  powers  and  claims  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  the  church  which  he  established.  Such  discus- 
sions are  easily  to  be  found  ;  if  any  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  get  at 
them,  let  him  see  a  clergyman,  just  as  he  would  see  an  astro- 
nomer if  he  wanted  the  evidence  of  the  Copernican  system. 
Every  truly  scientific  man  delights  to  give  the  proofs  of  his 
science  ;  the  priest  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  not  a 
single  point  in  the  whole  edifice  of  Catholic  faith  which  we  do 
not  undertake  to  rest  on  the  rock  of  reasonable  evidence  to  begin 
with,  and  to  support  by  corroborative  proofs  through  all  these 
eighteen  centuries. 

If  it  is  thought  that  our  evidence  is  insufficient  or  our 
methods  not  strictly  scientific,  let  these  faults  be  shown  ;  but  let 
it  not  be  falsely  alleged  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
science,  when  we  claim  to  follow  them  closely.  Our  principle  is 
not  wrong,  unless  that  of  the  historian  and  that  of  the  court  of 
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justice  is  so.  The  only  point  open  to  attack  is  our  manner  of 
applying  it ;  if  a  fault  can  be  found  there  we  have  a  right  to 
know  what  it  is.  Truth  and  fairness  always  pay  better  in  the 
long  run  in  every  quarrel,  however  much  of  a  deceiver  you  may 
think  your  opponent  to  be. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  in  this  case  the  quarrel  is  all  on  one  side. 
We  have  no  complaint  against  scientific  men  truly  so  called, 
though  many  of  them  are,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  opposed 
to  us.  We  honor  their  labors,  and,  as  far  as  more  important 
duties  will  permit,  we  join  with  them  in  their  investigations. 
The  church  encourages  scientific  pursuits ;  she  rejoices  in  the 
search  for,  and  in  the  attainment  of,  truth,  though  it  be  of  an 
inferior  order  to  her  own,  for  she  knows  that  no  truth  can  ever 
contradict  any  other  one.  We  open  our  ears  and  eyes  and  minds 
to  all  evidence  on  any  subject,  and  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  The  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  the  unbiassed  use 
of  them  for  the  formation  of  science,  are  most  excellent  and  legiti- 
mate and  have  our  heartiest  sympathy  ;  and  we  have  a  strong 
interest  in  all  their  real  results. 

But  when  we  claim  that  there  are  truths  which  we  have  dis- 
covered by  a  process  just  as  legitimate  as  that  of  the  scientists, 
and  quite  similar  to  it,  we  find  them  shutting  their  ears  to  rea- 
son, and  refusing  to  admit  evidence.  We  are  met  by  a  cry  of 
"Superstition!  Fancy!  Weak-mindedness!  Religion,  indeed! 
An  excellent  thing  for  children  and  sentimental  women,  but  none 
of  it  for  us,  if  you  please.  We  believe  what  is  made  plain  to 
our  senses  and  reason,  and  nothing  else."  What  they  really 
mean  is:  "  We  believe  what  we  choose  to  believe." 

If  any  one  will  look  at  the  subject  dispassionately  he  will  see 
that  the  influence  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  of  blind  and  un- 
reasoning prepossession,  really  exists  in  this  matter,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  apparent  issue  between  religion  and  science  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  that  the  imagination  and  blind  confidence  are 
on  the  side  of  the  scientists,  not  on  ours.  It  is  not  fancy  to 
adhere  to  solidly-established  conclusions,  carefully  drawn  from 
thoroughly-sifted  evidence,  which  the  objections  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  failed  to  weaken  or  explain  away ;  but  it  is  the  height 
of  blind  confidence  to  assume,  merely  because  one  hates  religion 
and  wishes  to  destroy  it,  that  every  crude  theory  which  would, 
if  established,  be  contrary  t'o  it  must  necessarily  be  true.  And 
that  is  really  the  animus  of  the  pseudo-scientists  of  this  age,  who 
disgrace  the  fair  and  glorious  name  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong.  They  want  to  prove  that  man  sprang  from  a  mon- 
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key  or  developed  from  an  oyster ;  and  so  they  consider  it 
proved.  They  are  like  the  half-fledged  geometricians  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with,  who,  having  determined,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  arrogance,  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  diameter  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  problem  de  novo ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  more 
malice  than  ignorance  in  most  of  them. 

But  if  there  are  some  who,  like  most  of  the  circle-squarers,  are 
really  ignorant  of  the  solidity  of  the  fortress  which  they  are 
attempting  to  assail,  we  have  only  to  wait  patiently  and  hope 
that  some  happy  fortune  may  lead  them  to  take  a  look  at  it,  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  to  desist  from  their  foolish  undertaking. 
We  can  only  lament  that  intellects  capable  of  something  better 
should  have  been  led  into  such  unprofitable  paths,  and  to  try,  if 
only  for  the  more  rapid  advance  of  the  science  which  we  honor, 
to  persuade  others  not  to  follow  their  example. 

The  issue,  then,  between  the  Catholic  religion  and  science,  as 
far  as  there  is  any  at  the  present  time,  can  be  simply  stated  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  is  the  issue  between  a  true  science  well 
formed  and  thoroughly  elaborated  thrpugh  many  centuries,  and 
certain  theories  put  forward,  indeed,  by  scientific  men,  but  with  a 
confidence  which  is  strangely  in  contrast  with  their  usual  delib- 
eration and  caution.  It  is  they,  and  not  we,  who  believe  because 
they  wish  to  believe  ;  it  is  they,  and  not  we,  who  sacrifice  reason 
to  imagination.  For  our  part,  let  us  cling  to  reason  and  never 
lose  sight  of  it,  for  without  fidelity  to  it  error  is  unavoidable. 
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THE  TRUE  BEATRICE  CENCI.* 

IN  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome  hangs  the  famous  original 
of  that  picture  which,  in  print  or  color,  is  familiar  to  all  the 
world.  The  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  still  of  such  absorbing 
and  tragical  interest  that  while  a  few  artists  and  amateurs  may 
linger  to  study  the  portraits  of  Raphael  Sanzio  and  the  For- 
narina  which  hang  in  that  gallery,  the  crowd  is  always  to  be 
found  before  the  picture  of  this  too  celebrated  patrician — a  crowd 
as  full  of  sympathy  to-day  as  nearly  three  centuries^  ago  on  the 
day  of  her  execution  before  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Since  her  death  Beatrice  has  not  lacked  advocates  to  urge 
her  innocence  and  to  charge  injustice  upon  the  sentence  which 
condemned  her.  Both  poet  and  painter  have  been  inspired  by 
her  tragic  death,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  place  the  double 
crown  of  virginity  and  martyrdom  on  the  brow  of  the  illustri- 
ous patrician.  But  the  natural  result  of  idealizing  this  heroine 
has  been  the  shameful  calumniation  of  the  great  pontiff  who  at 
that  time  ruled  Rome  and  the  world,  and  the  accusation  that 
the  treasury  coveted  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Cenci  family. 
Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  truth  of  this  matter 
would  be  still  to  discover  were  it  not  for  Signer  A.  Bertolotti, 
who  in  1879  published  the  second  edition  of  his  studies  of  Fran- 
cesco Cenci  and  his  family.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  irre- 
futable documents  which,  when  they  are  analyzed  with  the  skill 
of  an  archivist,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous  and  to  place  this  tragic  history  on  its  true  basis. 

The  practical,  one  might  almost  say  the  materialistic,  mind 
of  the  historical  writers  of  to-day  has  led  to  a  search  through  a 
mass  of  unpublished  and  hitherto  private  documents.  Signer 
Bertolotti,  by  his  untiring  examination  of  the  archives  of  the 
Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Treasury,  the  criminal  courts,  and  the 
Roman  Notary's  Office,  and  by  patient  investigation  of  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  embassy  attach6s  of  that  period — in  fact, 
of  everything  bearing  on  the  subject — has  been  able  to  give  us 
the  true  history  of  the  Cenci.  In  defending  the  truth  he  be- 
comes, without  intending  it,  the  defender  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment ;  for  he  proves  not  only  that  Beatrice  was  guilty  and  that 

*  By  Bertolotti,  Archivist  in  Rome.  From  the  French  of  Abbe  Ferina  published  in  the 
Journal  de  Rome. 
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she  deserved  her  punishment,  but  that   Clement  VIII.  showed 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  towards  her. 

Francesco  Cenci,  son  of  Beatrice  Arias  and  Cristoforo  Cenci, 
was  born  in  1549.  His  father  left  him  immense  wealth,  accu- 
mulated in  the  most  fraudulent  and  illegal  manner  during  his 
management  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Francesco  had,  besides  this,  inherited  the  great  fortune  of  two  of 
his  uncles,  so  that  he  thus  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
his  time.  Very  precocious  by  nature,  he  was  emancipated  in 
1561,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  few  days  only  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  Besides  inheriting  the  riches  he  inherited  all  the  vices 
also  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  fell  under  the  bad  example  which 
had  surrounded  him  from  the  cradle,  avarice,  lust,  and  anger 
were  constantly  a  part  of  his  life.  Yet  he  was  not  quite  so  bad 
as  the  worshippers  of  his  daughter  would  fain  make  him  to  have 
been.  Cenci's  vices  and  eccentricities  have  been  exaggerated 
solely  to  exonerate  her  from  the  crime  which  brought  her  to  the 
scaffold.  While  young  he  attracted  attention  by  some  scan- 
dalous adventures,  and  his  mother,  therefore,  decided  to  have 
him  marry.  October  24,  1563,  he  espoused  Ersilia  Santa  Croce. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  had  trouble  with  the  tribunals.  To 
prevent  all  dispute  of  his  inheritance  he  paid,  in  the  very  year 
of  his  father's  death,  thirty  thousand  crowns  to  different  public- 
offices  that  had  been  held  by  his  father,  among  others  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  most 
reason  to  complain  of  his  father's  misconduct.  Later,  under  the 
reign  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  same  reason  he  had  to  make  another 
sacrifice  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns.  These  figures  give  us 
of  the  present  day  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  colossal  wealth  of  the 
Cenci.  Francesco  was  licentious,  quarrelsome,  and  hot-tempered. 
These  qualities,  the  last  particularly,  cost  him  many  lawsuits  and 
consequently  many  fines  and  even  imprisonments.  In  1567  an 
action  for  assault  and  battery  opens  the  series  of  judicial  troubles. 
He  was  then  eighteen.  Though  found  guilty,  the  lesson  was  of 
no  use  to  him.  Other  prosecutions  follow,  to  be  settled  by 
further  imprisonment,  fine,  and  banishment.  Later  on  he  reap- 
pears before  the  courts  for  frequent  offences  against  public 
morals.  He  again  escapes,  but  only  by  paying  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  His  debaucheries  cost  him  dear,'  and 
at  the  moment  when  death  surprised  him  he  had  not  yet  paid 
the  debt  which  he  had  contracted  to  raise  the  amount  of  this 
last  fine.  But  under  the  brief  pontificates  of  Urban  VII.,  Gre- 
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gory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  believing  his  personal  liberty  and 
his  fortune  to  be  more  secure,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  career  of 
libertinism  and  disorder,  only  to  undergo  another  period  of 
judicial  prosecution. 

Still,  although  corrupt  and  violent,  he  was  neither  the  unna- 
tural father  nor  the  impious  impenitent  he  has  been  represented 
to  have  been.  In  a  will  made  in  1586  he  declares  his  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Tomaso  a  Cenci,  over  which  his 
family  exercised  a  right  of  patronage.  In  this  will  Baron  Cenci 
shows  himself  to  have  some  piety  and  much  attachment  to  his 
family,  with  the  exception  of  his  son  Giacopo,  who  had  alienat- 
ed his  father's  affections  by  his  unnatural  conduct.  He  left  many 
legacies  for  the  endowment  of  hospitals  and  poor  young  girls, 
which  does  not  indicate  that  incurable  perversity  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  As  a  husband  he  had  no  contest  with  the 
courts.  The  accusation  of  having  poisoned  his  wife,  like  many 
other  accusations,  had  no  foundation.  We  have  a  right  even  to 
believe  that  these  accusations  were  not  made  until  after  his 
death  ;  for  if  these  reports  had  circulated  during  his  life,  doubt- 
less the  public  treasury,  which  had  compelled  him  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  assaults  on  his  vassals  and  creditors,  would  have  given 
them  some  attention.  It  may  be  said  that  as  long  as  his  wife 
Ersilia  lived  the  opulent  baron  was  under  some  restraint.  Her 
salutary  influence  over  her  family  was  considerable,  and  her  death, 
which  happened  in  1584,  after  twenty-one  years  of  marriage,  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  her  husband.  She  bore  him  twelve  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  lived.  Their  names  in  order  were  Giacopo, 
Cristoforo,  Rocca,  Antonina,  Beatrice,  Bernardo,  and  Paolo. 

After  losing  his  wife  Baron  Cenci  remained  a  widower  nine 
years,  and  it  is  during  this  period  that  the  greatest  disorders 
were  manifested  in  his  family.  Giacopo,  his  eldest  son,  had  re- 
ceived his  entire  confidence,  but  he  abused  it  in  many  ways, 
marrying  against  the  baron's  will  a  woman  of  inferior  position 
and  of  no  fortune,  and  soon  contracting  debts  which  his  father 
was  obliged  to  pay.  His  father  persecuting  him,  he  appeals  to 
the  pope  for  protection.  In  revenge  the  baron  disinherits  him 
"  from  just  and  reasonable  motives  which  compel  such  action." 
Giacopo  retorts  by  a  plot  to  kill  his  father.  He  is  denounced  to 
the  latter,  who  becomes  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
Dragged  before  the  tribunals,  he  is  acquitted  through  the  testi- 
mony of  his  brothers  and  of  other  false  witnesses.  But  the  baron, 
who  knew  the  perversity  of  his  son,  remains  no  less  convinced 
of  his  guilt.  His  fears  and  his  presentiments  decide  him  to  re- 
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move  as  far  as  possible  from  his  son,  to  quit  Rome  and  to  go  to 
the  castle  of  Rocca  di  Petrella,  in  the  Abruzzi. 

Cristoforo  was  sent  in  company  with  his  brother  Rocca  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  but  a  series  of  scandalous  and  outrageous 
adventures  obliged  them  to  return  to  Rome  before  the  comple- 
tion of  their  studies.  At  Rome  their  conduct  was  no  wiser. 
After  many  prosecutions  they  both  perished  in  duels. 

Bernardo,  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  testified  against  his 
father  in  some  scandalous  suit.  In  the  judgment  which  followed 
the  murder  of  his  father,  Bernardo's  lawyers,  to  save  him,  repre- 
sented him  as  imbecile.  But  he  was  far  from  being  so,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  letters  which  he  afterward  wrote  from  the 
prison  of  Civita  Vecchia. 

As  to  Paolo,  the  last  son  of  this  sad  family,  he  was  always  ill, 
and  died  when  fourteen,  between  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
and  the  imprisonment  of  his  family.  Antonina,  the  oldest  of  the 
Cenci  daughters,  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  to  appear  before 
the  tribunals,  and  who  inherited  the  virtues  of  her  mother.  She 
married  in  1595  a  Signor  Savelli,  and  died  before  her  father, 
without  children. 

We  now  come  to  Beatrice.  She  is  the  one  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  wretched  family  who  excites  the  most  interest,  on 
account  of  her  misfortunes  and  of  the  imaginary  halo  with  which 
popular  tradition  has  crowned  her.  The  truth  in  regard  to  this 
parricidal  heroine  has  been  so  distorted  that  it  has  ended  in 
making  her  an  angel  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  candor,  a  martyr, 
a  young  girl  clothed  with  every  virtue,  above  all  very  rich,  and 
a  victim  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the  venerable  octoge- 
narian who  then  filled  the  office  of  Vicar  of  Him  who  pardoned 
his  executioners.  It  is  important  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the 
date  of  Beatrice's  birth.  The  archives  of  the  basilica  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso  show  that  she  was  born  the  I2th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1577.  This  date  is  of  value  in  proving  once  more  how 
much  the  legend  has  been  embellished.  One  understands  this  by 
the  care  which  certain  historians,  De  Angelis  among  others, 
have  taken  to  remove  all  dates  from  the  story.  She  mounted  the 
scaffold  the  loth  of  September,  1599.  She  was,  therefore,  twenty- 
one  when  her  father  died,  and  twenty-two  when  her  head  fell 
under  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  We  are  some  way  from  the 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  the  legend !  We  need  not  infer  that 
Beatrice  was  less  dazzlingly  beautiful  than  represented  because, 
notwithstanding  her  dowry  of  twenty  thousand  crowns,  she  did 
not  marry.  Family  motives  and  the  unsociable  nature  of  her 
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father  might  have  had  their  effect,  but  the  rest  of  the  story  will 
give  us  another  reason  more  than  sufficient  in  itself. 

Such,  then,  was  the  family  of  the  Baron  Cenci.  Nine  years  a 
widower,  he  afterward  married  Lucrezia  Petroni,  whose  weak 
character  gave  her  little  influence  in  so  lawless  a  family.  This 
second  marriage,  increasing  years,  and  the  conviction  of  his 
attempted  assassination  by  his  eldest  son  contributed  to  sober 
this  once  too  ardent  spirit  and  to  influence  him  to  a  change  of 
life.  The  patrician,  looking  about  him,  examining  each  one  of  his 
children  in  turn,  sees  what?  The  most  sordid  vices  invading  his 
domestic  hearth,  and  liis  financial  affairs  in  total  confusion.  This 
old  man,  whom  they  paint  as  a  monster  incapable  of  all  feeling, 
began  to  fear  and  tremble  for  the  future.  Energetically,  but  too 
late,  he  undertook  thorough  reformation  in  his  family.  The 
strict  surveillance  he  soon  attempted  to  exercise  over  every 
member  was  naturally  resented  by  his  children,  unaccustomed  to 
any  discipline  ;  but  resistance  only  increased  his  determination, 
and,  seeing  his  life  menaced  at  Rome  and  the  turbulent  living  of 
a  capital  unfavorable  to  his  plans,  he  announced  to  his  family 
their  departure  for  the  country,  for  the  castle  of  Rocca  di 
Petrella.  Forthwith  he,  his  wife  Lucrezia,  and  the  three  chil- 
dren, Bernardo,  Paolo,  and  Beatrice,  depart  for  the  country. 

The  children,  deciding  very  quickly-  on  their  course,  had 
formed  this  conspiracy  before  starting :  A  dozen  bandits  were 
posted  in  the  forests  which  surrounded  the  castle,  who  were  to 
fall,  on  the  baron  on  his  arrival,  carry  him  off,  and  hold  him  as 
hostage  till  his  ransom  should  arrive.  Feigning  inability  to  raise 
the  sum  exacted,  the  children  were  to  allow  the  moment  fixed  for 
its  payment  to  pass  and  thus  oblige  the  bandits  to  put  their 
prisoner  to  death.  But  the  baron  was  prudent :  scouts  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  discovered  the  bandits.  For  all  this,  he  did  not 
renounce  his  enterprise,  and,  when  all  danger  was  over,  started 
again  for  Rocca.  It  is  probable  that  he  already  had  well-founded 
suspicions  of  his  daughter,  for  after  this  he  never  would  partake 
of  any  food  without  her  first  tasting  it. 

Of  the  four  children  who  remained  to  the  baron,  Paolo  alone 
appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  parricide.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  died  before  the  imprisonment  of  his  brothers,  his  sister, 
and  his  stepmother.  Of  the  others,  Giacopo,  the  eldest,  who 
remained  at  Rome,  and  Bernardo,  who,  escaped  with  Paolo  from 
Rocca  di  Petrella,  had  taken  refuge  near  their  brother,  were 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  their  father. 

But  Beatrice  appears  as  the  heroine  of  this  horrible  tragedy. 
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It  is  she  who,  by  her  emissaries,  finds  assassins  to  undertake  the 
business;  it  is  she  who  introduces  by  night,  through  underground 
passages  of  the  castle,  the  wretches  to  murder  her  father  ;  it  is 
she  who,  aided  by  her  stepmother,  Lucrezia,  cunningly  adminis- 
ters to  the  victim  a  powerful  opiate ;  it  is  she  who,  while  Fran- 
cesco Cenci  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  drugged,  introduces  the 
assassins  into  his  chamber.  Even  they  recoil  in  presence  of 
this  sleeping  victim.  Beatrice,  this  timid  young  girl,  by  threat 
and  invective  succeeds  in  quelling  their  fear  and  shame,  and 
forces  them  to  consummate  the  crime  rather  than  see  herself  use 
the  sword  which  she  brandishes  over  the'  head  of  her  father. 
The  crime  accomplished,  the  two  murderers  flee,  leaving  to  the 
two  new  Eumenides  the  task  of  finishing  their  work.  Then  — 
horrible  thing ! — the  young  girl  and  her  mother  seize  this  still 
bleeding  body  by  the  feet,  drag  it  through  chambers  and  corri- 
dors to  a  window  opening  on  the  garden,  and  hurl  it  on  to  an 
enormous  elder-tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  corpse  lies 
hanging  till  the  following  morning.  This  was  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember«jB,  1598. 

Some  weeks  after  we  find  the  whole  family  at  Rome  again, 
shut  up  in  their  apartments,  shrouded  in  mourning,  and  affecting 
the  profoundest  grief  for  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  them. 

But  human  justice  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  secret  of 
Baron  Cenci's  death.  The  report  of  his  death  soon  reached 
Naples,  for  Rocca  di  Petrella  was  on  Neapolitan  territory.  An 
inquest  was  ordered,  at  the  close  of  which  all  the  baron's  ser- 
vants, vassals,  and  tenants  were  carried  in  chains  to  Naples. 
The  body  of  Francesco  Cenci  was  exhumed,  his  violent  death 
proved,  and  the  crime  denounced  at  the  court  of  Rome.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  special  effort  at  Rome,  months  elapsed  before  the 
Cenci  family  was  arrested.  In  the  meantime  Olympic  and 
Marzio,  Beatrice's  two  assassins,  paid  dearly  for  their  criminal 
complicity.  The  first  was  basely  assassinated,  that  his  secret 
might  be  buried  with  him  ;  the  second  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Neapolitan  police,  who  sought  him  as  the  instigator  of  some 
notorious  robbery.  His  confessions  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
judges.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  concerning  the  murder 
at  Rocca  di  Petrella,  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  these  revela- 
tions that  the  guilty  were  arrested. 

The  prosecution  proceeded  with  wise  moderation.  They  had 
recourse,  it  is  true,  to  torture  to  compel  the  accused  to  confess 
their  crime.  This  has  been  made  a  great  reproach  to  the  papal 
government.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  epoch* 
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though  less  at  Rome  than  elsewhere,  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
dark  ages  were  still  in  full  force.  Besides,  other  depositions 
and  a  thousand  other  proofs  established  the  falseness  of  the  prison, 
ers'  defence.  Beatrice  even  longer  than  the  others  persisted 
in  denying  everything.  According  to  De  Angelis,  a  chronicler 
of  that  period,  she  never  would  have  acknowledged  her  guilt. 
The  chronicler  goes  further  and  accuses  the  prosecution  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  secrets  of  the  murderer  Olympic's 
confession,  and  "  this  against  all  rights,  against  a  constitution  of 
Paul  III.,  against  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament."  And  it  was  to 
such  means  that  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
must  resort !  Truly,  calumn}'  could  not  be  more  audacious. 

Asking  pardon  of  Signor  Felice  Venosta,  who  has  not 
scrupled  to  publish  three  editions  of  the  De  Angelis  memoirs, 
these  memoirs  are  simply  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  calumny. 
And  why  ?  Because  De  Angelis  was  the  advocate  of  the  Cenci ; 
and,  further,  he  was  the  friend  and  business  agent  of  another 
branch  of  the  Cenci  family,  who,  interested  in  its  honor,  brought 
odium  on  justice  justly  severe  to  their  relatives,  by  circulating 
those  false  reports  to  which  we  owe  the  imaginary  Beatrice 
of  the  legend — the  victim  of  the  brutality  and  violence  of  her 
father  and  of  the  avarice  of  a  pope. 

All  the  accused  had  made  their  confessions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Beatrice,  who,  in  spite  of  torture,  persisted  in  absolute 
denial.  Neither  menaces  nor  prayers  could  move  her.  At  last 
her  mother  approached  the  rope  by  which  she  was  suspended, 
and  which  tore  the  flesh  from  her  wrists  and  dislocated  the  bones 
of  her  arms.  Her  persuasions  prove  more  effectual. 

"  My  poor  child,"  says  she,  "  let  us  not  be  uselessly  tortured. 
The  sin  was  committed  ;  nothing  remains  but  to  do  penance  to 
save  our  souls  and  to  accept  with  courage  the  death  we  de- 
serve." "  Death  is  nothing,"  replied  Beatrice,  casting  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain  on  her  mother.  "  I  would  have  submitted  to 
that  without  flinching,  were  not  the  honor  of  my  house  involved ; 
but,  since  you  all  combine  against  me,  I  surrender."  Then  turn- 
ing toward  the  tribunal,  "  Have  me  unbound,  and  submit  me  to 
another  examination." 

Her  admissions  were  full,  and  agreed  perfectly  with  the  con- 
fessions of  her  accomplices,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  the 
proofs  and  accusations  of  the  prosecution.  The  result  was  the' 
crushing,  horrible  truth.  Never  was  parricide  perpetrated  un- 
der more  atrocious  circumstances.  Five  months  passed  before 
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advocates  could  be  found  to  defend  the  accused,  but  all  legal 
formalities  were  scrupulously  adhered  to.  The  defence  was 
confided  to  three  of  the  best  Roman  lawyers;  among  them  the 
distinguished  Farinacci.  He  alone  has  transmitted  to  us  the  un- 
garbled  report  of  the  case.  All  the  advocates  were  enthusi- 
astic in  their  cause  and  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  ac- 
quittal of  their  clients.  To  justify  the  daughter  nothing  was  too 
horrible  to  impute  to  the  baron,  her  father.  According  to  them 
the  father  wished  to  become  the  corrupter  of  his  own  children, 
and  Beatrice,  to  save  her  honor  and  virtue,  was  obliged  to  im- 
brue her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  father. 

We  have  reached  the  point  of  departure  from  the  legend. 
De  Angelis,  who  calls  himself  one  of  the  advocates  in  this  suit — 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  so — takes  good  care  to 
conceal  the  testimony,  in  order  to  leave  a  free  field  for  his  pre- 
tended chronicle.  Suppressing  all  that  would  contradict  his  as- 
sertions, and  determining  at  any  price  to  gain  his  cause  before 
less  enlightened  judges,  De  Angelis  says  of  his  memoir  :  "  This 
history  is  the  only  true  one  of  the  Cenci  parricide ;  the  love  of 
truth,  the  honor  of  the  Cenci,  have  forced  me  to  write  for  pos- 
terity only."  This  is  comprehensible;  for  if  this  memoir  had 
appeared  in  that  famous  day,  doubtless  Mgr.  Tavenni,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Rome,  would  have  sent  De  Angelis,  although  so  well 
informed,  to  investigate  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
According  to  De  Angelis  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  baron's  bru- 
tality. Holding  nothing  sacred,  he  hesitated  at  nothing  which 
could  gratify  his  infamous  passions.  The  rigorous  seclusion  to 
which  he  subjects  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  his  harsh  treatment 
of  her,  have  no  other  end.  This  proceeding  was  not  without  pre- 
cedent. His  daughter  Antonina,  De  Angelis  says — and  many 
others  have  repeated  it  after  him — an  object  of  the  same  perse- 
cutions, had  succeeded  in  forwarding  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  a 
petition  in  which  she  did  not  spare  her  father.  His  Holiness 
took  her  under  his  protection  and  married  her  to  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman named  Savelli,  after  obliging  her  father  to  furnish  her 
a  dower  of  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion,  and  the 
contradiction  involved  between  the  condescension  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  same  pontiff,  let  us  say  that  this  is  only  a  very 
harmless  illusion.  The  registrar  Savelli,  whom  Signer  Bertolotti 
cites,  shows  us  that  the  marriage  was  brought  about  in  a  very 
different  manner ;  that  the  deliberations  which  preceded,  and 
the  letters  which  were  exchanged,  prove  the  consent  of  the  hus- 
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band,  and,  above  all,  of  the  baron,  her  father.  And  this  is  why 
Beatrice,  seeing  the  success  of  her  sister's  venture,  would  have 
imitated  it,  but  was  prevented  bj  her  father,  whose  vigilance  was 
redoubled  at  the  suspicion  of  a  second  revolt.  Another  self, 
styled  historian  of  the  Cenci,  although  more  conscientious,  Dal 
Bono  (Naples,  1864),  would  claim  to  be  still  better  informed.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Beatrice  succeeds  in  eluding  the  surveillance  of 
the  baron,  and  forwards  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Father ;  but  this 
petition  was  lost  in  some  one  of  the  various  offices  through  which 
it  has  to  pass ;  this  is  why,  doubtless,  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been 
found !  What  is  most  singular  is  that  neither  De  Angelis  nor 
Dal  Bono  has  placed  it,  as  they  have  so  many  other  documents, 
in  the  appendix  of  their  books  as  proof  of  their  assertions. 

But  the  document  nas  never  been  found,  and  is  still  to  find. 
Let  us  even  admit  the  fact  and  the  document.  How  happened 
it,  then,  that  on  the  denunciation  by  the  two  daughters  of  the  in- 
famous proposals  of  their  father  the  matter  should  have  stopped 
there  ?  How  was  it  that  the  public  treasury,  whose  eyes  were 
always  open  to  the  slightest  vagaries  of  the  baron,  and  who 
always  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  fancies  and  his  libertinism, 
did  not  avail  itself  of  the  terrible  accusation  at  least  to  with- 
draw the  children  from  the  paternal  authority  ?  It  is  because  at 
this  period  the  accusation  had  never  been  made  ;  it  is  because 
the  inventive  imagination  of  Farinacci  even  did  not  dream  of  this 
ignoble  expedient  to  save  his  client  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Another  point  which  the  advocates  of  Beatrice  have  been 
very  careful  to  feign  ignorance  of,  and  which  would  have  ruined 
all  their  pleading,  is  that  this  sweet  and  heroic  Beatrice  had 
given  most  damaging  testimony  concerning  her  own  innocence 
and  purity.  Once  her  obstinate  silence  was  overcome,  the  de- 
fiant bearing  which  had  held  in  check  all  insidious  questions  of 
her  judges  yielded  to  a  wise  resignation.  She  confessed  every- 
thing. Her  depositions  and  those  of  her  domestics  at  the  castle 
of  Rocca  di  Petrella  rent  the  veil  of  mystery  which  concealed 
her  infamous  relations  with  Olympio  Calvetti,  the  murderer  of 
her  father.  These  depositions  give  us  the  clue  to  the  whole 
tragedy.  This  Olympio  Calvetti,  at  one  time  intendant  of  Rocca 
di  Petrella,  was  driven  away  by  the  baron  on  account  of  the  too 
familiar  relations  existing  between  him  and  his  daughter  Beatrice. 
Unfortunately  the  separation  was  too  late,  and  Beatrice  gladly 
submitted  to  a  seclusion,  enforced  by  her  father,  which  enabled 
her  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  too  evident 
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proofs  of  her  weakness.  Such  was  the  heroic  virtue  of  a  young 
girl  who,  to  shield  herself,  did  not  fear  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  her  father.  A  remnant  of  modesty  prevented  further 
disclosures.  But  her  will,  and,  above  all,  a  last  codicil  dictated 
in  extremis,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  till  some  time  after  her 
death,  will  give  us  the  great  and  terrible  secret  of  her  life.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  this  testament  : 

"  Item,  I  leave  to  Catharine  de  Sanctis,  widow,  who  lives  at  present 
near  one  dame  Margaret  Sarocchi,  three  hundred  crowns,  which  are  to  be 
invested  in  an  annuity  and  devoted  to  the  sort  of  charity  I  have  indi- 
cated." 

Beatrice  had  already  slept  thirty-five  years  under  the  marbles 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  when  the  fiscal  procurator  of  that 
venerable  church,  Giulio  Lanciono,  goes  to  the  notary  Colonna, 
tells  him  that  he  is  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  codicil  made 
by  Beatrice  Cenci  September  8,  i  £99,  three  days  before  her  exe- 
cution, and  that  the  codicil  ought  to  be  found  among  his  deeds. 
The  paper  was  found,  and,  after  the  necessary  formalities,  the 
triple  seal  broken.  Then  we  read : 

"...  I  leave  by  title  of  legacy,  or  any  other  better  title,  to  the  dame 
Marguerite  Sarocchi-Birago  five  hundred  crowns,  asking  her  prayers  for 
the  repose  of  my  soul ;  but  she  will  enjoy  only  the  income  of  this  sum,  with- 
out power  to  alienate  the  capital,  which  the  said  dame,  dying,  shall  deliver 
to  Catharine  de  Sanctis,  or  other  persons  designated  by  the  said  Dame  de 
Sanctis,  with  the  obligations  specified  hereafter." 

We  grasp  the  great  secret : 

"  I  leave  by  the  same  deed  to  the  dame  Catharine  de  Sanctis,  who  lives 
at  present  near  the  dame  Marguerite  Sarocchi,  five  hundred  crowns,  with 
the  obligation  of  placing  it  at  interest  for  the  education  of  the  poor  child 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  confidentially  to  her;  and  as  long  as  this  child 
lives  she  shall  be  held  responsible  for  its  maintenance  by  the  help  of  this 
income,  etc.  .  .  ." 

Here  we  have,  in  all  her  sad  reality,  the  immaculate  idol  on 
whom  poets,  historians,  novelists  have  wasted  their  admiration, 
artists  their  inspirations;  whom  they  have  saluted  as  virgin,  mar- 
tyr, angel  of  beauty  and  innocence,  and  whom  they  have  per- 
sonified under  the  name  of  the  Angel  of  Parricide.  This  is  the 
heroine,  meriting  so  much  of  her  country,  to  whom  in  1879  tne7 
wished  to  raise  a  monument  at  the  Capitol ! 

Beatrice  has  slept  the  sleep  of  pardon  for  three  centuries,  but 
the  halo  which  has  surrounded  her  so  long  was  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  who, 
from  motives  of  justice  alone,  signed  her  death-warrant.  This  is 
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why  the  learned  archivist  who  has  published  these  documents 
may  justly  congratulate  himself  on  having  corrected  a  page  of 
history.  Moreover,  the  penitence,  tears,  and  last  prayer  of  Bea- 
trice on  the  scaffold  touch  our  hearts  and  awaken  our  sympa- 
thies. 

Her  advocates  pleaded  her  cause  with  energy,  soliciting  and 
obtaining  an  audience  of  the  pope,  hoping  to  gain,  if  not  their 
cause,  at  least  a  pardon.  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  was  the  al- 
most inseparable  companion  of  this  pope,  in  some  lines  on  this 
lugubrious  history  shows  us  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  aged  pontiff  between  his  sense  of  duty  and  love  of 
mercy.  The  tribunal  had  already  pronounced  sentence,  but  the 
pope  still  temporizes,  in  the  hope  that  some  way  of  escape  may 
offer  itself  to  the  guilty.  He  listens  four  long  hours  to  the  plead- 
ing. Hesitation  gives  courage  to  the  defenders  of  such  a  cause. 
The  struggle  still  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  this  pope,  so  constantly 
misrepresented,  so  daringly  styled  "indementissime,"  till,  one 
after  another,  reports  of  further  crimes  reach  his  ears.  This 
great  soul,  whose  portrait  Baronius  has  drawn  with  such  ineffa- 
ble tenderness,  this  old  man  sinking  under  the  burden  of  years, 
broken  with  continual  infirmities,  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
terrible  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  pope  and  king.  After  tidings 
of  a  fratricide  committed,  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Cenci, 
in  a  patrician  family  of  the  city,  the  governor  of  Rome  received 
from.  Civita  Vecchia  the  further  intelligence  of  a  murder  of  a  sexa- 
genarian in  her  bed  by  her  own  son.  This  matricide  was  in  a 
family  related  to  the  Cenci,  which,  strange  to  say,  neither  De  An- 
gelis,  Guerazzi,  nor  other  commentators  have  noticed.  In  face 
of  such  atrocities  clemency  could  be  only  weakness,  and  pardon 
give  a  blow  to  family  security.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  inimical  to 
the  papacy,  would  not  have  failed  to  declare  that  the  Cenci  had 
once  more  bought  the  popes  and  their  judges.  An  example,  then, 
was  necessary  to  avenge  public  morality  and  to  intimidate  from 
further  crime.  Clement  VIII.  must  give  this  example,  and  he 
gives  it.  His  Holiness  summons  the  governor  of  Rome  and 
says  to  him  :  "  I  place  in  your  hands  the  cause  of  the  Cenci,  that 
you  may  execute  prompt  and  sure  justice." 

The  next  day  Clement  VIII.  visited  Santa  Maria  degli  An- 
geli  to  consecrate  the  Cardinal  Peter  Stams,  Bishop  of  Olni. 
Every  one  could  see  in  his  noble  countenance,  pale  and  careworn, 
marks  of  the  struggle  he  had  been  through.  By  an  extraordi- 
nary grace,  a  thing  unheard  of,  in  the  Roman  courts  at  least,  the 
tribunal  revised  the  sentence.  It  was  unanimously  approved. 
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Giacopo,  Lucrezia,  and  Beatrice  Avere  condemned  to  death  ;  Ber- 
nardo to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  to  be  carried  on  the  car  with  his 
accomplices  to  the  usual  place  of  execution,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  death.  All  their  wealth  was  confiscated.  Never 
was  sentence  more  just.  But  Clement  VIII.  found  a  way  to 
soften  this  sentence.  He  allowed  all  the  condemned  to  make 
their  wills  and  thus  to  dispose  of  their  share  of  the  paternal 
estate.  The  privilege  was  embraced  by  all.  News  spread  very 
quickly  in  the  city,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  The  nth  of 
September  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution.  On  this  day 
from  early  dawn  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  streets  and  avenues 
leading-  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  roofs  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings  were  covered  with  spectators.  The  funeral  cars 
which  bore  the  condemned  with  difficulty  made  their  way. 

The  last  moments  of  Beatrice  were  most  touching.  She  rose, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  pronounced  with  firm  and  full  voice  her  last 
prayer : 

"O  Christ,  rny  Master!  thou  callest  me,  and  I  flee  to  thee  with  all  my 
heart.  Do  not  refuse  me  thy  forgiveness  for  the  great  sin  that  I  have  com- 
mitted. Since  thou,  innocent,  didst  suffer  so  many  torments,  and  even  an 
ignominious  death,  why  should  I,  a  sinner,  hesitate  to  throw  myself  into 
the  arms  of  death,  and  a  too  easy  death  when  my  sins  are  remembered  ?  I 
am  about  to  depart  with  a  firm  hope  of  going  to  dwell  near  thee  in  thy 
paradise,  or  at  least  in  a  place  of  purification  and  deliverance." 

Cardinal  Baronius  relates  that  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of 
Beatrice,  her  mother  and  brother,  Pope  Clement  left  Rome. 
Three  discharges  of  cannon  announced  to  him  the  moment  these 
three  heads  were  about  to  fall  under  the  sword  of  justice.  The 
.condemned  knew  that  at  this  moment  the  pontiff  would  raise  his 
hand  and  bestow  on  them  the  apostolic  indulgence  for  the  dying. 
This  act  of  paternal  charity  accomplished,  the  "hard-hearted  and 
cruel  "  Clement  VIII.  fell  senseless  in  the  arms  of  the  prelates  of 
his  court. 

Beatrice,  according  to  her  worshippers,  must  lose  the  last 
vestige  of  innocence  remaining  to  her.  She  must  die  in  impeni- 
tence, blasphemy  and  execration  on  her  lips.  "  Pope  Aldobran- 
dini,  .  .  .  when  thou  also  shalt  appear  in  the  presence  of  God, 
mayest  thou  find  that  pity  which,  always  cruel,  thou  hast  never 
shown  toothers!  .  .  .  You  shall  say  to  Clement  VIII.  and  my 
judges  that  I  await  them  on  high  in  heaven."  These  words  a.re 
found  in  the  Rivista  Contemporanea  of  1855,  in  a  drama  called  the 
history  of  Alcide  Olcari.  The  cruelty  of  Clement  VIII.  could 
not  have  been  pushed  further,  according  to  Henri  Bejde,  who, 
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under  the  pseudonym  of  Stendahl,  published  at  Paris  in  1855  his 
CJironiques  et  Nouvelles. 

"The  pope,"  he  dares  to  write,  "  knowing  Beatrice  to  have  been  unjust- 
ly condemned,  and  fearing  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul  should  she  die  un- 
resigned,  sent  her  his  benediction  in  arttcitlo  mortis  just  as  the  cannon  of 
St.  Angelo  had  indicated  the  moment  of  execution.  Hence  the  delay  at 
this  cruel  moment  which  the  chronicler  alludes  to." 

The  Crimes  Cttebres  say  something  better  still: 

"To  render  this  expiation  more  meritorious  Clement  VIII.  withheld  his 
benediction  five  minutes  while  his  victims'  heads  lay  on  the  block  awaiting 
the  stroke." 

These  words  would  imply  that  the  pope  watched  the  execution 
from  the  windows  of  the  Vatican,  while  in  fact,  leaving  his  palace 
of  the  Quirinal  at  a  .very  early  hour,  he  had  celebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  at  St.  John  Lateran  and  then  gone  to  the  Campagna. 

None  of  the  detractors  of  the  papacy  in  this  sad  question  had 
ever  in  their  hands  a  single  document  possessing  accuracy  or  any 
intrinsic  value.  A  chronicle,  asserted  to  be  contemporary,  found 
in  the  library  of  the  Minerva,  but  which  the  learned  archivist  who 
has  thrown  so  much  light  on  this  matter  attributes  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  tragedies  and  histories  written  on  this 
subject,  but  the  source  whence  De  Angelis,  Stendahl,  and  others 
have  drawn  their  inspirations.  To  popular  tradition — always  to 
be  suspected  when  transmitted  in  furtherance  of  private  interests 
— to  endless  poems,  and  to  the  hiding  and  burying  of  documents 
too  compromising  may  be  attributed  most  of  the  calumnies  with 
which  the  histories  of  the  Cenci  abound.  But  we  shall  see  that 
in  course  of  time  the  legend  acquired  a  political  character.  This 
may  explain  some  of  the  statements  of  the  historian  Muratori  and 
of  the  encyclopaedist  Moroni,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected 
of  unfriendliness  to  the  papacy,  and  who  have  merely  narrated 
the  unnatural  acts  as  they  received  them.  According  to  the  first 
the  sentence  was  horrible — the  more  horrible  that  it  was  arbitrary 
and  pronounced  by  the  head  of  the  church.  Then,  his  heart 
relenting  a  little  at  the  severity  of  the  words  which  the  deeds  he 
supposed  proved  obliged  him  to  use,  he  adds,  to  acquit  his  con- 
science: "  This  history  is  full  of  mystery  ;  who  will  ever  be  able 
to  draw  the  sinister  veil  that  envelops  it?"  Further  on  he 
says :  "  Who  knows  but  at  some  time  those  we  now  believe 
guilty  will  be  proved  innocent?" 

The  truth  had  already  found  valiant  defenders  before  Signor 
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Bertolotti,  especially  in  Mgr.  Philippi  Scolari,  who  published  a 
book  and  two  pamphlets  against  Guerazzi.  But,  for  want  of 
sufficient  documents  to  confound  the  calumnies  of  his  adversary, 
principally  those  relative  to  the  accusations  of  avarice  and  cupid- 
ity launched  against  Clement  VIII.,  he  contents  himself  with 
denying  the  confiscation,  and  cites  from  the  jurisconsults  of  his 
time  in  aid  of  his  thesis.  For  the  rest,  had  he  obtained  the  most 
irrefutable  documents,  he  would  have  no  better  convinced  his 
adversary,  who  was  intrenched,  not  behind  the  truth,  but  behind 
the  political  end  he  meant  to  attain  at  any  price.  His  last  word 
was  always  a  new  insult,  a  new  calumny,  directed  toward  the 
papacy.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  write  these  words :  "  Now  I 
have  asserted,  and  I  maintain,  that  these  massacres  were  com- 
mitted by  Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  Roman  pontiff,  to  satisfy  his 
frightful  lust  for  the  wealth  of  others  ;  he.  was  a  thief  and  an 
assassin,  and  I  prove  it !  "  This  is  why,  one  day,  in  fear  lest 
the  truth  should  convict  him  and  his  hand  waver  in  writing  these 
pages  quivering  with  hate  of  the  papacy,  he  refuses  the  generous 
offer  made  by  the  notary  Venuti  of  documents  on  the  Cenci  con- 
tained in  his  archives,  saying  that  those  he  already  had  were 
sufficient.  It  is  precisely  in  the  archives  of  this  notary  that 
Signor  Bertolotti  discovers  the  documents  which  prove  the  false- 
ness of  these  calumnies. 

But  no  matter;  a  great  end  is  to  be  gained,  and  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  throw  contempt  on  the  papacy,  to  root  it 
out,  to  tear  from  the  heart  of  Italy  this  sore  which  has  done  it 
so  much  harm,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  revolution  which 
must  regenerate  the  people,  enslaved  and  crushed  under  the  rule 
of  the  popes.  Others  had  made  this  attempt  before,  but  their 
stories  lacked  spirit  and  color,  above  all  reality.  Guerazzi,  with 
his  Tuscan  tongue,  ardent  imagination,  implacable  hate,  and 
"  sense  of  duty,"  is  a  good  patriot,  who  knows  how  to  give  a 
political  aspect  to  a  historical  legend.  To  overthrow  and  ex- 
terminate a  government  and  an  institution  under  the  patronage 
of  which,  he  says,  are  committed  all  imaginable  abominations, 
the  romancer,  impelled  by  political  hate  and  too  weak  to  struggle 
in  face  of  the  truth,  like  other  detractors  of  the  papacy  has  re- 
course to  that  most  vile  and  shameful  weapon,  calumny. 

Now  that  the  Italian  brothers  are  within  the  walls  of  Rome 
and  have  attained  their  end,  it  would  seem  that  the  political 
legend  of  Beatrice  Cenci  and  the  historical  romance  of  Gue- 
razzi had  served  their  purpose.  But  if  it  be  difficult  to  certain 
writers  to  be  fair  on  account  of  preconceived  ideas,  it  is  harder 
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still  to  take  away  from  a  people  a  tradition,  even  innocent,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  and  maintained  by  the 
press  ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  away  with  a  legend  quick- 
ened and  nourished  by  political  hate.  The  great  patriot  Gue- 
razzi,  hoping  to  restore  the  memory  of  this  beautiful  innocent, 
proposed  and  composed  an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  com- 
memorative marble  at  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  this  celebrated 
sinner.  But  happily  the  Italian  youth  of  to-day  are  no  longer 
that  of  1848.  Years  pass  and  literary  tastes  change,  and  this 
book  of  Guerazzi's  has  no  other  attraction  now  than  that  of 
typographical  illustration.  Yet  though  time  has  done  justice  to 
the  book,  the  legend  still  remains. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Cenci  was  far  from  being  so  rigor- 
ous as  represented.  Under  the  present  regime  of  liberty  one  can 
hardly  conceive  that  it  could  have  been  allowed  to  criminals  of 
this  sort  to  have  their  servants  and  domestics  about  them  and 
their  table  served  from  without,  as  was  permitted  to  the  Cenci. 
Many  honest  people  would  be  content  with  such  arrangements. 

The  government  has  very  little  interest  in  these  revelations, 
and  woe  to  him  who  makes  them !  Truth  is  a  crime  when  used 
in  the  service  of  the  papacy.  After  the  publication  of  his  books 
on  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Francesco  Cenci  and  his  family, 
Signor  Bertolotti,  archivist  of  the  Italian  government,  was  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Mantua.  Several  journals,  in  rather  severe 
terms,  have  accused  the  government  of  taking  vengeance  on  Ber- 
tolotti for  the  impartiality  with  which  he  has  published  docu- 
ments favorable  to  the  popes  by  placing  this  conscientious  lover 
of  the  truth  where  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
researches. 

Certainly  our  thanks  are  due  Signor  Bertolotti,  who  has  sacri- 
.ficed  his  own  interests  in  giving  to  the  public  documents  which 
must  establish  beyond  question  in  the  minds  of  the  candid  and 
truth-seeking  the  guilt  of  the  Cenci  and  the  merciful  justice  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  on  the  burning-  questions  of  the  day. 
Numerous  are  they,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
Among  them  stands  pre-eminently  the  school  question ;  again, 
there  is  divorce,  and  then  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages.  In 
ever}'-  way  are  these  great  questions  propounded,  sifted,  dis- 
cussed. Hardly  a  magazine  or  periodical  of  any  kind  which  has 
not  an  article  on  some  one  of  these  leading  topics.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  that  from  Catholic  sources  we  hear  a  word  on  the 
"negro  problem."  We  seem  to  ignore  it,  as  though  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  An  occasional  glimmer,  however,  like  the 
stray  streaks  of  sunlight  through  a  London  fog,  inspires  a  hope 
that  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God."  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Catholic  Universe  the  worthy  bishop  of 
Cleveland,  zealous  for  every  good  work,  called  upon  priests  and 
nuns  to  devote  themselves  to  the  colored  as  well  as  the  Indian 
missions.  This  step  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  suffragan  bishops 
tallies  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  also  in  its  pastoral  told  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
great  field  round  about  their  doors  ready  for  the  harvest  and 
awaiting  the  coming  of  workmen.  In  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  of 
June  last  was  a  long  article,  a  plea  for  the  colored  race,  which 
showed  how  the  church,  and  she  alone,  can  fully  answer  the 
wants  of  the  freedmen.  The  Josephite  Fathers  in  Baltimore  are 
issuing  a  small  quarterly  paper  with  the  purpose  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  the  colored  mission.  In  the  last  place  we  put 
the  most  important,  the  appeal  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race's  salvation.  It  is  a 
meagre  list. 

Can  the  great  church  of  the  United  States  afford  to  ignore 
the  negro  problem  ?  That  is  a  serious  question.  Certainly, 
when  we  remember  that  this  people  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
ourselves,  children  with  us  of  a  common  father  on  earth — Adam — 
as  also  of  a  common  Creator  in  heaven,  we  must  be  alive  to  their 
earthly  needs  or  else  repudiate  our  common  manhood.  We 
must  also  be  alive  to  their  spiritual  needs  or  relinquish  our  claim 
of  being  Christians.  God  is  the  common  creator  of  all  men,  but 
is  not  the  common  father  of  all  men.  He,  however,  freely  offers 
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this  privilege  of  divine  filiation  to  all  men  through  the  grace  of 
his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  became  man  and  died 
for  all  mankind  of  every  tongue  and  tribe,  people  and  nation, 
under  the  sun.  This  is  what  Christianity  means.  For  the  Afri- 
can race  as  well  as  for  us  Christ  became  man  and  ascended  the 
tree  of  the  cross  ;  the  same  sacraments  apply  the  Most  Precious 
Blood  to  their  souls  as  to  ours  ;  they  enjoy  as  good  a  right  to  be 
members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  as  we.  Holy  church  has 
adorned  with  the  aureole  the  children  of  this  despised  race,  as 
she  has  those  of  the  favored.  It  is  scarcely  fifty  years  since 
Gregory  XVI.  beatified  Blessed  Martin  of  Porres,  a  colored  lay 
brother  of  the  Dominican  Order  and  a  native  of  Peru.  To-day  in 
her  college  in  Rome  are  seen  the  black  sons  of  Adam  as  well  as 
the  white.  No  doubt,  then,  abstracting  from  any  consideration 
of  the  country's  well-being,  the  colored  man  has  a  claim  and  a 
right  on  the  church's  care  and  attention.  The  Second  Council 
of  Baltimore  tells  us  : 

"  Since  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to  care  for  the  whole  flock  entrusted  to 
them,  in  a  special  way  should  they  watch  over  those  who  either  are  ex- 
posed to  greater  danger,  or,  possessing  less  virtue,  can  with  more  difficulty 
resist  the  wiles  of  Satan.  For  '  we  that  are  stronger  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,'  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  extend  the  blessing  of 
redemption  to  all,  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood." 

The  council  declares  that  it  freely  accepts  the  tenor  of  the  in- 
struction from  the  Propaganda  on  this  point.  That  great  centre 
of  missionary  enterprise  was  then  in  accord  with  its  customary 
instructions.  In  the  Monita  ad  Missionaries,  printed  under  its 
authority,  the  missionaries  are  told  to  follow  the  steps  of  their 
divine  Master  in  attending  to  the  sheep  of  the  fold  before  look- 
ing after  those  beyond  it.  Now,  the  sheep  are  of  many  hues 
and  sizes,  and  "ubilex  non  distinguit  nee  nos  debemus  distin- 
guere."  According  to  this,  indeed,  a  Catholic  colored  man  has 
a  greater  claim  upon  us  than  a  Protestant  white,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  is  of  the  fold,  while  the  latter  is  not.  The  professedly 
Catholic  among  the  colored  people  are  very  few,  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand,  while  the  apostates  are  plentiful.  It  is  still 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  when  the  easterly  portion  of 
Baltimore,  known  as  Fell's  Point,  had  an  entirely  Catholic  colored 
population.  The  same  is  said  of  "  French  Town  "  in  St.  Louis, 
where  there  are  many  colored  people.  A  resident  of  New 
Orleans  during  thirty-eight  years  told  the  writer  that  there  Pro- 
testantism  was  almost  unknown  among  the  colored,  free  or  slaves, 
until  after  the  late  war.  And  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  the 
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Methodists  ventured  among  the  colored  in  some  parts  of  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland.  We  have  been  losing  ground 
among  the  emancipated,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  lack  of 
priests,  who  would  instruct  and  look  after  these  unfortunate 
Catholics.  The  political  status  of  the  old  masters,  seemingly  as 
a  matter  of  course,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  backsliding. 
The  newly  freed,  in  their  necessarily  confined  notions,  identified 
the  masters'  religion  with  their  political  views.  Now,  as  Ca- 
tholic slaves  as  a  rule  had  Catholic  masters,  who  were  all  of  one 
shade  of  opinion  upon  public  questions,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  untutored  and  ignorant  children  of  Cham  united  the 
church  with  the  political  enemy,  neglecting,  or,  what  is  worse, 
forsaking  the  one  while  hating  the  other.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  schools  built  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  who  turned  them  nearly  all  into 
places  for  their  religious  worship.  A  Jesuit  father  of  long  ex- 
perience among  the  colored  told  the  writer  that  into  some  of 
these  so-called  Christian  churches  Catholic  colored  men  were 
brought,  and  there  made  to  take  an  oath  never  to  return  to  the 
old  faith.  Surely  such  wandering  sheep  should  excite  our  pity. 
When  the  divine  Master  was  enlightening  his  apostles  on  the 
nature  of  their  calling  he  showed  them  the  value  of  a  soul  in 
the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  for  which  the  shepherd,  leaving  the 
ninety-and-nine,  sought  till  he  found.  No  particular  sheep  was 
specified  ;  no  shade  nor  age  nor  sex  was  excluded.  Any  and 
every  lost  sheep,  then,  demands  the  apostolic  solicitude.  Truly, 
indeed,  the  wandering  Catholics,  so  frail  yet  so  neglected,  among 
the  colored,  may  well  be  eagerly  sought  out  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  their  holy  mother,  that  "  there  may  be  joy  before  the 
angels  of  God."  There  is  no  doubt — there  can  be  no  doubt — 
but  that  as  Christ's  redeemed  the  colored  race  have  a  right  to 
our  labors.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  bringing  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  holy  faith  the  petty  prejudices  and 
dislikes  nurtured  in  the  human  breast.  Because  men  despise  the 
negro  is  rather  a  reason  why  the  church  should  embrace  him, 
in  this  resembling  her  crucified  Founder,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
sorrowing  life,  persecuted  and  hated  as  she  is  by  the  sons  of  men. 
There  are  antipathies  between  the  Irish  and  English,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Dutch,  the  Austrians  and  Italians,  but  in  no  way  do 
these  ill  feelings  militate  against  either  of  the  opponents  being 
spiritually  cared  for.  Why,  then,  should  the  black  skin  of  some 
Christians  be  a  bar  against  them  to  even  the  essential  provisions 
of  salvation  ? 
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There  are,  besides  our  common  humanity  and  the  common 
purpose  of  Christianity,  other  grounds  upon  which  the  church 
in  the  United  States  cannot  wisely  afford  to  ignore  the  colored 
race.  Let  us  look  at  the  future  of  the  African  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  utter  seriousness  of  this  question  : 
Will  the  colored  people  be  a  benefit  to  the  land  ?  Or  will  they 
be  a  curse,  like  those  nations  who  were  left  in  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise to  be  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Israel?  Years  ago 
we  were  being  constantly  told  that,  like  the  Indian,  the  negro 
would  die  out;  but  the  last  census  has  given  a  startling  contra- 
diction to  this  would-be  prophecy.  Dying  out  ?  Why,  the  rate 
of  increase  among  them  is  surprisingly  greater  than  among  the 
whites  :  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  their  favor  as  against  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  for  the  others.  Without  great  risk  of  error  we  may 
allow  nine  per  cent,  of  the  increase  among  the  whites  to  immi- 
gration;  we  thus  have  the  unusually  strange  figures  that  in  ten 
years  the  whites  have  increased  twenty  per  cent.,  while  the 
freedmen  foot  up  thirty-five  per  cent.  Remember  there  is  no 
colored  immigration.  Cast  now  a  glance  at  the  old  Southern 
States.  In  1880  their  population  was  twelve  million  whites  and 
six  million  blacks,  who  almost  altogether  live  in  the  South. 
Thus  the  whites  are  to  the  blacks  as  two  to  one,  while  the  rate 
of  increase  is  thirty-five  blacks  to  twenty  whites,  or  as  seven  to 
four.  It  becomes  now  but  a  matter  of  figures  to  say  when  the 
former  will  outnumber  the  latter  in  the  "  Sunny  South." 

The  following  table  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  is  here  apropos  : 

"The  white  population,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  every 
ten  years,  or  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  doubles  itself  every  thirty-five  years. 
The  blacks,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  every  ten  years, 
or  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  doubles  itself  every  twenty  years. 
Hence  we  find  : 

Southern  whites  in  1880 12,000,000. 

"              "        "   1915 24,000,000. 

"              "        "  1950 48,000,000. 

Blacks  in  Southern  States  in  1880 6,000,000. 

"                "                   "      1900 12,000,000. 

"                "                   "      1920 24,000,000. 

"                ««                   "      1940 48,000,000. 

Within  seventy  years  the  colored  will  at  least  equal  in  num- 
bers the  whites  in  the  South.  In  regard  to  this  result  the  only 
disturbing  element  seems  to  be  immigration,  of  which,  at  pre-. 
sent,  scarcely  any  is  taking  a  southerly  direction.  Nor  is  there 
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much  likelihood  of  many  immigrants  crossing  the  Potomac  or 
the  Ohio.  The  Southern  climate,  with  its  low  malarial  region,  is 
not  attractive,  while  not  less  so  is  the  problem  of  its  ebony  chil- 
dren's tenacious  possession.  Besides,  the  tide  of  immigration 
sooner  or  later  must  lessen,  if  not  cease  entirely.  Let  us  pause 
and  reflect. 

The  part  of  our  country  which  in  some  seventy  years  will  be 
at  least  half-full  of  colored  people  is  included  in  the  dioceses  of 
the  Southern  States,  in  number  about  twenty,  in  clergy  scanty, 
and  in  resources  deficient ;  for  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
chastening  hand  has  laid  heavily  upon  them. 

Nearly,  then,  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans,  with  a  large  part  of  the  provinces  of  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis,  will  be  affected  by  this  inevitable  result.  What  practi- 
cally can  it  mean  for  them  and  their  dioceses  ?  An  increase  of 
congregations,  or  a  decrease  ?  More  Catholics,  or  less  ?  A  nu- 
merous clergy,  or  a  scanty?  Means  of  support,  or  hardships? 
With  this  future  rivalry  in  population  is  connected  the  well-evi- 
denced fact  that  the  two  races  will  never  amalgamate.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  under  the  nom  de  plume  "  Ogelthorpe," 
showed  that  the  mulattoes  are  but  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
colored  race,  which  percentage,  we  think,  will  decrease  as  the 
family  and  social  life  develop  among  them. 

See,  on  the  other  hand,  how  soon  the  foreign  elements  mix 
up  with  and  disappear  amid  the  population.  Immigrants  from 
Europe  lose  their  nationalities  on  obtaining  their  naturalization 
papers,  and  in  a  generation  or  so  become  as  purely  American  as 
the  rest  of  the  country's  inhabitants.  They  mingle  freely  in  the 
various  walks  of  life ;  their  standing,  their  progress,  their  every- 
thing among  us,  depend  on  the  individual.  In  all  grades  of 
American  life,  then,  we  see  descendants  of  many  races  ;  in  the 
political  arena,  at  the  counting-desk,  in  the  rostrum,  in  social 
life — in  short,  everywhere  it  is  the  same.  German,  Irish,  En- 
glish, Scotch,  French  names,  and  those  of  other  nationalities,  ap- 
pear in  every  stratum  of  society  in  all  of  the  many  phases  of 
American  life.  But  the  negro  will  never  disappear  in  this  way. 
The  leaven  will  never  reach  him — he  will  not  amalgamate. 
Hence  if  he  advance  it  will  be  as  an  independent  element.  We 
shall  thus  have  the  two  races  advancing  side  by  side.  Under 
the  same  government,  particularly  under  one  built  up  on  popu- 
lar elections,  such  parallel  tracks  of  two  entirely  distinct  races 
cannot  produce  healthy  results — nay,  are  too  apt  to  end  in  dis- 
turbance. The  fear  of  this  may  be  the  real  reason,  though  pre- 
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judice  is  the  apparent,  why  the  whites  everywhere  endeavor  to 
confine  the  colored  to  hard  labor,  keeping  them  for  ever  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  trades  as  a  rule  are  denied 
them.  In  ante-bellum  days,  over  most  of  the  South,  the  slaves 
were  the  mechanics  ;  to-day,  wherever  possible,  colored  trades- 
men are  scouted.  No  trades-union  will  receive  them.  '  Now, 
this  silent,  passive,  and  steady  resolve  to  keep  them  within  a 
certain  groove  cannot  but  tend  to,  and  be  provocative  of,  evil. 
Such  a  course  will  always  be  remembered. 

They  are  striving  hard,  however,  to  drink  deeper  of  the  well 
of  knowledge.  In  1880  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
colored  youths  in  seventy-nine  Northern  colleges,  of  whom  not 
even  one  was  a  Catholic,  and  over  fourteen  thousand  in  higher 
schools  of  their  own,  from  the  normal  to  the  school  of  medicine 
and  theology — "  rari  natantes  in  gurgite  vasto." 

The  tendency,  moreover,  among  them  is  to  acquire  land. 
Trained  from  their  earliest  years  to  the  workings  of  the  planta- 
tion or  farm,  inured  to  labor,  and  familiar  with  hardships,  what 
wonder  is  it  if  the  land  is  gradually  slipping  from  the  hands  of 
the  old  masters  or  their  children  and  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  quondam  slaves  or  their  offspring  ?  In  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  the  colored  people  own  a  vast  amount  of  land. 
There,  at  the  State  fair  of  1882,  a  colored  planter  secured  the 
prize  of  five  tons  of  guano  for  the  best  cotton.  In  that  State  the 
colored  actually  have  their  own  fair,  at  which  are  seen  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  irrespective  of  color.  In  South  Carolina  the  same 
changing  of  hands  is  noticed.  The  leading  newspaper  of  Charles- 
ton, so  the  writer  was  told  by  very  responsible  authority,  sent  a 
reporter  to  examine  the  land  records  in  the  offices  of  the  various 
counties  which  make  up  South  Carolina.  His  report  on  the 
amount  of  land  owned  by  colored  men  caused  a  great  consternation 
among  the  Palmetto  chivalry.  In  Georgia,  according  to  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  the  colored  people  in  1879  °wn- 
ed  541,199  acres  of  land — an  increase  over  1878  of  39,309  acres. 
The  value  of  this  land  was  $1,548,758 — an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  value  of  $57,523.  Besides  the  land  they  owned  in 
horses,  hogs,  etc.,  $1,704,230,  and  in  city 
$1,094,435.  These  sums,  with  some  others^ 
goods  and  the  like,  make  an  aggregate  v< 
lions,  upon  which  the  tax  was  over  one  hi 
lars.  And  this  is  but  on6  State.  Conside^m) 
under  which  the  colored  race  have  been  laBoring,sj 
are  marvellous.  In  Florida  some  of  the  largest  orange 
VOL.  xxxvin. — 39 
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belong  to  colored  men.  The  plantation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  ex- 
tending for  miles  along  the  Mississippi,  belongs  to  a  colored 
family  named  Montgomery. 

Many  believe  that  the  South  will  eventually  be  the  property 
of  its  former  slaves.  The  way  in  which  they  are  acquiring  land, 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  on  to  it,  their  industry,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  knowledge  of  how  to  save,  all  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  :  that  the  lands  of  the  masters  are  fast  becoming 
the  property  of  the  slaves.  Such  is,  in  human  language,  the 
bitter  irony  of  fate;  but,  as  a  Christian  would  say  it,  such  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  who  pulleth  down  the  mighty  and  exalteth  the 
humble. 

Returning  now  to  the  queries  just  propounded,  who  will 
deny  that  their  solution  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
state,  in  worldly  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters,  of  the  colored 
race?  Who  can  confidently  claim  that  our  clergy,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  will  have  before  them  in  the  churches  of  the  South 
the  white  face  ;  that  the  ebony-  countenance  will  not  be  darkening 
the  doors  in  seeking  admission  ?  Or,  if  it  presents  not  itself,  who 
will  say  there  will  be  a  congregation  at  all?  Now,  it  is  claimed 
by  Catholic  writers  that  the  preservation  of  our  country  will  be 
mainly  the  work  of  the  church.  It  is  even  conceded  by  many 
ministers  and  thinking  men  that  she  will  be  a  mighty  power  on 
the  side  of  order;  for,  they  admit,  she  is  resolutely  upholding  the> 
bulwarks  of  society  in  denouncing  divorce,  in  insisting  on  the 
moral  training  of  the  young,  and  in  holding  the  right  course  in 
other  vital  matters.  Do  not  all  these  questions  affect  the  colored 
race?  Is,  then,  holy  church  in  her  labors  to  ignore  one  race 
among  our  citizens  ?  Where  will  the  six  millions  of  to-day  be, 
in  their  fruitful  and  numerous  offspring,  amid  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  country — aliens  to,  or  children  of,  the  church  ? 

We  are  used  to  hearing  the  power  of  the  colored  race  belittled, 
but  millions  of  human  beings  cannot  be  passed  over  so  lightly. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will  make  themselves  felt.  They  already 
did  so  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  by  voting  into  office 
men  of  their  own  race.  This  need  be  no  wonder,  for  it  is  mere 
race-instinct.  "  What,"  asks  the  writer  in  the  Poptilar  Science 
Monthly  already  quoted,  "  will  the  upshot  be  when  the  blacks 
numerically  will  so  far  exceed  the  whites  as  to  overcome  the 
vantage  that  the  superior  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  latter 
now  give  them  ?  .  .  .  Whatever  civic  capability  the  blacks  may 
have,  it  is  now  in  germ  ;  whatever  governing  aptitude  the  race 
may  possess,  it  is  at  present  dormant.  In  the  history  of  nations 
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it  has  nowhere  as  yet  been  exhibited."  To  keep  this  race  on  the 
side  of  order  will  require  a  mighty  conservative  force — no  less, 
truly,  than  the  church.  She  is  claimed,  indeed,  as  the  essen- 
tial preserver  of  all  men;  if  so,  then  of  the  colored  people 
specially,  • 

The  pulpit  in  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  is  too  often 
a  mere  organ  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  political  party  at 
present  in  power.  Only  a  few  days  ago  was  a  minister  sum- 
moned before  the  authorized  committee  of  his  congregation  on 
the  charge  of  advocating  the  election  of  a  certain  candidate  to 
the  mayoralty  of  Baltimore.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  whither 
shouting  and  immersing  will  lead  these  unfortunate  followers  of 
the  modern  vagaries  of  Protestantism, 

But,  alas!  too,  so  many  among  them  are  of  no  religion.  In  a 
work  called  Our  Brother  in  Black,  written  by  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, the  communicants  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
among  the  colored  are  put  at  a  little  over  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  A  communicant,  the  writer  was  told  by  a  friend 
who  inquired  for  him  from  a  Methodist  clergyman,  is  usually 
one  who  has  reached  the  use  of  reason.  We  are  not  going  below 
the  mark,  we  presume,  in  allowing  as  many  children  under  seven 
as  human  beings  beyond  that  age.  Assuming  this,  we  have  the 
communicants  and  non-communicants  among  these  two  sects  in 
numbers  somewhat  more  than  two  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. To  these  figures  add  the  few  hundred  thousand  colored 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  members  of  various  sects  besides, 
we  have  the  number  of  Christians  among  them  less  than  three 
millions.  Or,  to  look  at  it  in  another  way,  over  three  millions  of 
the  colored  race  have  no  religion.  What  this  means  for  them 
fancy  may  paint ;  the  more  so  as  the  popular  means  of  pro- 
gress held  up  to  them  are  so  baneful — wealth  and  education,  in 
their  popular  meaning.  They  are  taught  that  with  wealth  and 
such  education  as  pleases  the  admirer  of  secularism  their  ad- 
vancement and  upward  march  are  certain.  To  stake  a  race's  or 
a  nation's  progress  on  its  wealth  is  a  blunder.  It  is  giving  the 
lie  to  all  history.  Temporal  prosperity  only  led  the  Israelites 
into  idolatry.  When  in  easy  circumstances  they  forgot  the  God 
of  Abraham.  When  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world,  became  under 
the  Caesars  wealthy  and  magnificent,  then  began  her  decline. 
The  same  was  seen  in  the  monasteries  of  old.  Amidst  wealth 
they  became  lax  and  the  nurseries  of  many  abuses  and  endless 
scandals.  Since  the  late  war,  which  seems  to  have  allowed 
among  us  a  free  course  to  an  unholy  thirst  and  greed  for  gain, 
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there  is  a  great  danger  in  our  own  land  of  a  downward  move- 
ment. Public  and  private  morality  stands  too  seldom  at  a  high 
mark.  No ;  wealth  was  never  intended  as  the  sign  of  true  pro- 
gress, otherwise  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  our  divine  Model, 
would  be  a  deception,  and  the  Jews  to  whom  his  life  was  a  scan- 
dal, and  the  gentiles  to  whom  it  seemed  foolishness,  would  be 
correct  in  their  judgments  against  him. 

Knowledge,  indeed,  is  a  true  means  to  advance.  But  the 
public-school  system  is  not  a  healthy  propagator  of  it ;  for,  aiming 
only  at  secular  education — being,  in  intent,  godless — this  system 
is  defective.  Yet  the  public  schools  reach  not  all  colored  children. 
From  the  statistics  of  education  for  1879  we  learn  that  the  entire 
colored  school  population  is  over  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, of  whom  but  a  trifle  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  are 
enrolled — that  is,  hardly  forty-two  per  cent.  This  is  a  great  num- 
ber for  the  newly  emancipated.  Besides  the  public  schools,  the 
attendance  in  other  places  of  instruction,  from  the  university,  so- 
called,  to  the  ABC  primary,  foots  up  the  entire  number  attend- 
ing school  to  a  trifle  over  seven  hundred  thousand.  Nearly  one 
million  colored  children  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
school-room.  Such  neglect  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  censure, 
while  we  venture  not  to  place  it  at  any  one's  doors.  Among 
whites  there  is  also  much  negligence  in  sending  children  to 
school.  But  there  are  many  other  influences  working  on  these 
little  ones :  the  traditions  of  decency  remaining  with  the  parents, 
the  frown  of  the  well-behaved,  some  semblance  of  religion,  and 
such  like  checks — these  protect  in  some  measure  unfortunate 
white  children.  But  among  the  colored  little  ones  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  such  helps.  The  race  have  started  fresh  from  slavery 
with  very  much  to  unlearn  and  nearly  everything  going  to  make 
up  a  Christian  nation  to  learn.  Their  unfortunate  children, 
growing  up  without  knowledge  of  any  kind,  will  be  poor  shifts 
for  their  race  to  depend  upon.  They  will  be  of  no  benefit.  Will 
they  not  rather  be  a  dangerous  element — dangerous  not  only  in 
injuring  their  own  and  bringing  them  into  contempt,  but  spe- 
cially in  menacing  the  well-being  of  society  ?  The  true  means 
of  elevating  the  colored  people  is  the  same  as  will  advance  the 
whites — the  influence  and  power  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For 
she,  by  her  priests  and  nuns,  her  churches  and  schools,  her  or- 
phanages and  hospitals,  her  asylums  of  all  kinds,  and  her  care  in 
life  and  respect  in  death,  will  answer  fully  the  wants  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  her  colored  children.  In  her  bosom  alone 
will  they  find  elevation,  dignity,  and  perfect  joy.  Where  are  the 
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priests,  the   nuns,   the    churches,  the    schools,  the    many   other 
institutions? 

On  the  score,  then,  of  our  common  humanity,  in  the  interests 
of  divine  truth,  and  in  behalf  of  patriotism,  our  contention  has 
been,  and  our  conclusion  is,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our 
colored  brethren. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  PEDRO  DE  RIBADENEYRA. 

WHEN  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1539  from  his  mission  of  condolence  to  Charles  V.  on  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  he  brought  with  him  a  young 
Spanish  page.  The  boy  had  first  attracted  his  attention  in  the 
palace  of  the  papal  legate  at  Toledo,  where,  led  by  curiosity  to 
see  so  great  a  celebrity,  he  had  joined  himself  to  the  pages  of  the 
household  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  offer  some  dish  to  the  illus- 
trious envoy  of  the  pope.  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  frank, 
bold  bearing  of  the  youth,  with  his  quick,  vivacious  look  and 
speech,  and  he  charged  the  legate  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
mother  to  his  departure  for  Rome.  This  boy  was  Pedro  de  Riba- 
deneyra,  the  only  son  of  Pedro  Gonzalez-Cedillo  and  Catarina 
Villalobos.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
virtue  and  piety.  His  father  died  when  young  Pedro  seemed 
most  in  need  of  him  to  direct  the  conflicting  elements  which  began 
early  to  struggle  for  mastery  in  his  character.  But  Catarina  was 
equal  to  the  difficult  task  which  lay  before  her.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  race,  she  had  inherited  from  her  ancestors  a 
no  mean  share  of  that  generous-hearted  chivalry  which  entered  so 
largely  into  the  fervor  of  Spanish  piety  of  her  times.  Already  the 
mother  of  three  daughters,  she  had  promised,  if  a  son  should  be 
born  to  her,  that  she  would*  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  and  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Mindful  of  her  vow  as 
soon  as  Pedro  saw  the  light,  all  her  thoughts  .were  bent  on 
making  the  first  dawnings  of  his  intelligence  familiar  with  images 
of  devotion ;  and  the  holy  names  were  the  first  he  was  taught 
to  lisp.  Later  on  his  education  was  confided  to  two  professors 
known  for  their  virtue  and  learning,  and  no  pains  were  spared 
to  foster  in  him  the  sentiments  which  Catarina  had  undertaken 
to  inculcate.  Naturally  impetuous  and  passionate,  he  threw  him- 
self with  ardor  into  his  studies,  and  these  were  still  unfinished 
when  Cardinal  Farnese  arrived  at  Toledo.  Pedro  was  then  in 
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his  thirteenth  year.  Catarina  was  little  moved  by  the  prospect 
of  advancement  and  honors  for  her  son  ;  she  had  not  promised 
him  to  the  world,  but  to  God,  and  all  her  ambition  lay  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  vow. 

But  in  Rome  the  desire  to  become  a  priest  might  be  kindled 
in  him  ;  he  would  be  surrounded  by  ecclesiastics  and  by  every 
object  likely  to  appeal  to  the  boy's  quick  sympathies,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  separating  herself  from  him. 
Pedro,  on  his  part,  was  little  occupied  with  grave  thoughts. 
Adventures,  the  novelties  of  a  strange  country,  pleasures  as  yet 
only  dreamed  of,  wonderful  pageants  succeeding  each  other  in 
great  variety,  all  enchanted  his  imagination  and  softened  to  him, 
as  was  natural,  the  parting  with  his  mother.  To  him  the  future 
was  a  garden  of  delights,  while  the  mother's  faith  looked  beyond 
the  glowing  sky-line  and  discerned  the  stern,  sad  way  of  the 
cross.  That  path  alone  she  coveted  for  Pedro. 

The  novel  and  strange  sights  of  the  journey  were  suc- 
ceeded by  all  the  splendor  with  which  the  splendor-loving  Far- 
nesi  were  able  to  surround  themselves  in  Rome.  The  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  Pedro's  new  life  surpassed  even  his  dreams. 
The  cardinal's  house  might  have  been  a  royal  palace,  and  the 
members  of  his  household  the  courtiers  of  a  great  king,  so  care- 
ful was  Alexander  of  the  dignity  of  his  position,  so  mindful  of 
his  illustrious  birth  and  his  near  relationship  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  All  that  surrounded  him  must  bear  the  impress  of  his' 
own  greatness.  Thus  his  pages  were  carefully  instructed  in 
letters,  in  the  arts  of  fencing  and  dancing,  and  in  every  accom- 
plishment that  should  distinguish  them  among  their  fellows  and 
contribute  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  entertainments  which  attracted 
the  great  Roman  nobles,  foreigners,  and  the  princes  of  the  church 
to  his  palace. 

A  boy  of  Ribadeneyra's  temperament  could  scarcely  pass  un- 
scathed through  such  a  fiery  ordeal*  as  this.  He  became  proud 
and  petulant  and  somewhat  quarrelsome.  The  boldness  which 
had  at  first  pleased  the  cardinal  began  to  look  like  arrogance, 
but  he  was  still  too  great  a  favorite  to  be  reprimanded  for  even 
the  following  unprecedented  piece  of  coolness.  On  Candlemas 
day  in  the  year  1540  Paul  III.  was,  according  to  custom,  distri- 
buting blessed  candles  to  the  cardinals  and  their  suites  assembled 
in  his  private  chapel.  All  advanced  respectfully  to  receive  their 
candles  and  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  When 
Pedro's  turn  came  he  walked  up  to  the  altar  all  unabashed,  with 
head  erect,  took  his  candle,  and  kissed  the  pope's  hands.  Paul 
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III.  seems  to  have  been  more  amused  than  displeased  at  the 
boy's  independent  conduct,  and  asked  who  and  what  he  was. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  the  cause  of  a  disturbance  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  his  brilliant  prospects  had  he  not  been 
treated  with  almost  unexampled  indulgence  by  all.  During  a 
magnificent  and  sumptuous  entertainment  given  by  the  pope  to 
the  members  of  the  Farnese  family  Ribadeneyra  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  cardinal,  his  master.  But,  not  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
capacity  of  torch-bearer,  he  found  time  to  look  about  him  and 
take  offence  at  what  he  considered  the  insolence  of  another  page, 
a  Spaniard  like  himself,  who,  by  his  mien,  appeared  to  express 
contempt  for  Cardinal  Alexander  and  his  attendant.  With  one 
bound  Pedro  sprang  forward,  dealt  a  sounding  blow,  and  upset 
his  lighted  torch  on  the  offender's  head.  A  scene  of  confusion 
and  tumult  ensued  that  turned  the  festivities  into  a  broil  which 
not  even  the  respect  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pope  was  able 
to  quell.  But  these  and  other  indiscretions  of  a  like  kind  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  any  serious  reprimand,  and  if  Pedro's 
faults  went  unpunished  they  also  unfortunately  remained  un- 
correctecT. 

Soon  he  began  to  be  impatient  of  even  the  wide  limits  allowed 
him — he  would  have  no  limits  at  all  to  his  independence.  He 
longed  for  something  that  should  outshine  the  court  of  his  almost 
royal  master  with  all  its  lustre,  and  when  he  had  been  about 
fifteen  months  in  Rome  he  began  to  cast  about  for  means  to 
satisfy  this  craving. 

At  that  time  the  city  of  Rome  was  emerging  from  a  period  of 
fiery  trial.  It  had  been  visited,  by  judgment  after  judgment;  a 
prey  to  foreign  soldiery,  it  had  been  sacked,  its  churches  dese- 
crated and  spoiled,  its  public  buildings  defaced,  its  inhabitants 
outraged  and  murdered.  All  this  and  more  had  come  upon  it 
for  its  innumerable  sins.  There  had  been  a  time  in  which, 
according  to  the  words  of  a  Catholic  historian,  "  it  seemed  as  if 
our  Lord  had  been  asleep  in  Peter's  boat."  But  Savonarola  had 
denounced,  and  not  in  vain,  the  sins  perpetrated  in  high  places, 
covering  with  a  hideous  slime  the  fair  face  of  the  divine  Spouse. 
From  Florence  the  crusade  had  gone  out ;  the  denunciations  ot 
the  pulpit  were  followed  by  the  public  burning  of  profane  books, 
statues,  and  pictures,  and  the  purifying  fires  there  lighted  were 
not  long  in  kindling  the  like  at  Rome.  Paul  III.  was  essentially 
a  reforming  pope,  and,  although  heresy  had  begun  to  lift  up  its 
head  and  walk  abroad  in  the  noonday  as  it  had  never  flourished 
before,  the  church,  containing  within  herself  the  principle  of  life, 
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was  rising  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  her  humiliation.  If 
heresy  had  produced  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin,  the  Catholic  Church 
was  the  nursing-mother  of  greater  than  these,  and  the  so-called 
Reformers  were  to  be  no  match  for  the  gentle  St.  Philip  Neri,  the 
apostle  of  Rome,  for  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  his  valiant  com- 
pany. In  the  year  1540  St.  Ignatius  was  in  Rome  awaiting  the 
canonical  erection  of  his  order  by  the  pope.  Pedro  Ortiz,  a 
native  of  Toledo,  to  whom  the  saint  had  given  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, had  become  his  devoted  disciple,  and  having  been  charged 
by  his  sovereign  to  represent  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  papal  court,  was  there 
when  Ribadeneyra  arrived  with  Cardinal  Farnese.  To  him  Cata- 
rina  Villalobos  had  recommended  her  boy,  and  when  Ortiz  was 
about  to  leave  the  Eternal  City  he  took  care,  in  his  solicitude 
for  Ribadeneyra's  welfare,  to  charge  another  to  watch  over  him 
in  his  place.  That  other  was  St.  Ignatius  himself.  But  Pedro 
was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  wise  counsels,  and  perhaps  was  not 
sorry  to  be  rid  of  Ortiz.  The  house  where  St.  Ignatius  lived 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  another  grave  Mentor. 

Providence  brought  about  their  meeting  through  the  boy's 
very  determination  to  be  his  own  master  and  do  as  he  pleased. 
One  day  Cardinal  Farnese  announced  his  intention  of  going  into 
the  country.  It  was  Pedro's  duty  to  accompany  him  ;  but  the 
chance  of  a  whole  day's  freedom  to  wander  at  will  through  the 
streets  was  not  to  be  thrown  away,  and  at  the  last  moment  he 
contrived  to  absent  himself  unobserved  from  the  cardinal's  train. 
At  first  the  pleasure  he  had  imagined  appeared  to  be  realized. 
He  wandered  from  monument  to  monument.  Everywhere  his  in- 
telligent mind  found  some  object  to  captivate  it :  here  some 
recently-discovered  antiquity  of  the  old  pagan  city,  there  splen- 
did palaces  rising  up  by  the  side  of  the  ruins,  covering  ground 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  abode  of  desolation — on  all  sides  life, 
movement,  and  variety.  Thus  the  hours  slipped  by,  but  toward 
evening  growing  disquiet  began  to  trouble  Ribadeneyra's  con- 
science. How  return  to  his  master  after  this  act  of  insubordina- 
tion ?  Would  he  be  forgiven  this  last  fault  also  ?  How  would 
the  cardinal  receive  him,  and  would  he  not  be  condemned  to 
some  punishment  at  last?  Pursued  by  these  thoughts,  he  wan- 
dered restlessly  through  the  now  rapidly  darkening  city.  The 
pleasure  of  the  morning  was  gone ;  it  was  time  to  return  home, 
but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  There  seemed  no 
purpose  in  his  irresolute  wanderings ;  now  he  hastened  towards 
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the  Farnese  palace,  and  now,  hesitating,  began  again  to  thread  the 
lanes  and  narrow  streets  near  the  Tiber.  He  was  going  he  knew 
not  whither,  but  the  hand  of  God  was  leading  him.  At  last  he 
found  himself  in  front  of  a  small  house  in  a  quiet  street.  It  was 
the  house  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  At  sight  of  it  a  light  dawned 
upon  him:  he  would  go  in  now  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  holy 
priest ;  this  was  a  tangible  difficulty,  and  perhaps  his  fellow- 
countryman  would  intercede  for  him  with  the  cardinal,  or,  if  not, 
give  him  a  refuge  so  that  he  might  escape  the  punishment  which 
he  •felt  he  had  heaped  up  for  himself  by  a  long  list  of  misdeeds. 
He  hesitated  still,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  but  there  seemed 
no  other  way  for  him ;  it  was  already  dark  and  the  streets  no 
longer  safe.  So,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened  at  once  by  a  priest  of  serene  and  dignified 
appearance,  with  a  smile  of  such  heavenly  benignity  that  poor 
Pedro  found  no  difficulty  in  pouring  out  his  whole  heart  to  him 
immediately — all  his  perplexities,  faults,  desires,  and  longings. 
When  he  had  finished  his  story  St.  Ignatius — for  it  was  he — 
folded  him  in  his  arms  with  fatherly  tenderness,  consoled  and 
encouraged  him,  and  offered  him  a  shelter  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  guest.  But,  as  often  before,  in  spite 
of  Ribadeneyra's  apprehensions,  his  master  only  laughed  at  this 
new  piece  of  mischief  and  invited  his  runaway  page  to  return 
to  his  service.  Meantime  the  truant  was  occupied  with  other 
thoughts.  He  had  been  longing  for  complete  liberty,  for  plea- 
sures beyond  those  within  his  reach.  What  if  it  were  all  a 
dream,  and  happiness  lay  within  the  small  circle  of  a  yet  name- 
less society,  in  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  hardship,  of  obedience  ? 
What  if  he  became  a  disciple  of  this  grave  man  with  the 
strangely  winning  smile?  Given  the  boy's  ardent,  impulsive 
nature,  extremes  -were  likely  to  meet,  and  it  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  natural  that  the  thought  which  had  captivated  him 
should  soon  become  a  wish,  and  the  wish  a  resolve.  Human 
sympathy  is  not  seldom  a  large  factor  in  the  initiative  paths  of 
superhuman  virtue ;  but  if  it  makes  smooth  and  pleasant  the  first 
steps  of  the  road  to  perfection,  the  harder,  perhaps,  appear  the 
stones  and  rocks  of  a  higher  level,  the  desolate  crags  which  must 
be  passed  before  the  summit  is  reached.  There,  as  in  the  border- 
land of  death,  no  human  grasp,  however  strong  and  tender,  is 
able  to  encompass  the  soul  ;  all  but  the  supernatural  falls  away  ; 
and  if  the  divine  hand  lead  not,  ruin  is  inevitable.  This  trial  was 
not  spared  to  Ribadeneyra,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  t 
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He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  resolve  to  several 
learned  people  whom  he  knew  in  Rome,  more,  it  would  seem,  as 
a  first  step  towards  leaving  the  world  than  as  if  seeking  their 
advice  on  the  subject.  Some  treated  it  as  a  child's  caprice ; 
others  earnestly  besought  him  to  wait,  at  least  until  he  was 
older;  all  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  But,  nothing 
moved  by  the  reasoning  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  apply 
at  once  to  St.  Ignatius  for  admittance  into  his  society.  There  is 
something  strikingly  characteristic  of  Ribadeneyra  in  the  au- 
dacity with  which  he,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  utterly  ignorant  of  Che 
obligations  of  a  religious  life,  who  had  been  hitherto  rebellious, 
impatient  of  all  restraint,  coolly  demanded  admittance  into  an 
order  composed  of  men  inured  to  every  kind  of  mortification, 
practised  in  the  spiritual  life,  whose  sanctity  was  already  before 
the  world.  But  St.  Ignatius  had  discerned  at  a  glance  the  stuff 
of  which  the  boy's  character  was  made,  looking  beyond  its  actual 
unsuitability  to  what  it  was  capable  of  being  formed  into,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  September,  1540,  received  him  into  his  society,  nine 
days  before  it  had  a  canonical  existence.  From  that  day  Riba- 
deneyra took  his  place  among  the  ten  or  twelve  novices  whom 
St.  Ignatius  was  himself  training  in  the  religious  life,  others 
having  been  sent  some  time  before  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
Radiant  with  happiness,  the  new  novice  wrote  to  tell  his  mother 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  the  result  of  her  prayers  ;  and  from  what 
we  know  of  Catarina  we  may  well  imagine  how  she  shared  her 
boy's  enthusiasm  and  returned  thanks  to  God.  The  change  from 
a  life  of  ease  to  one  of  extreme  poverty,  from  a  magnificent 
palace  to  a  house  falling  into  ruins,  from  delicate  viands  to  the 
very  poorest  food,  from  rich  clothes  to  the  coarsest  garments — 
all  this  was  not  able  to  damp  Ribadeneyra's  high  spirits.  He  ad- 
mits, it  is  true,  in  his  account  of  this  part  of  his  life,  that  he  some- 
times thought  with  regret  of  the  amusements  of  the  court  he  had 
quitted,  but  declares  that  the  loving  charity  and  patience  of  St. 
Ignatius  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  anything  he  had  left 
behind.  And  the  test  was  no  doubt  a  strong  one  ;  for  St.  Igna- 
tius, with  all  his  gentleness,  was  bent  on  forming  his  disciples 
into  men  crucified  to  the  world,  who,  having  divested  themselves 
of  the  old  Adam,  should  "  put  on  Jesus  Christ " — into  men  of 
labor,  of  penance,  of  zeal,  and  of  ardent  charity.  Like  the  stones 
for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  they  must  be  hewn,  then  carved  and 
polished,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  high  place  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  church  of  God.  At  Christmas  Pedro,  having  made 
a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life,  received  his  First  Commu- 
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nion  from  the  hands  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  immediately  afterwards 
was  clothed  in  the  religious  habit.  His  determination  not  to 
disgrace  it  was  sincere,  and  the  devices  he  invented  to  correct 
the  natural  thoughtlessness  of  his  character  are  amusing.  The 
noise  he  made  in  running  and  jumping  about  the  stairs  and 
passages  resounded  through  the  house,  and  when  he  had  been 
several  times  reproved  for  breaking  the  silence  in  this  way, 
without  remembering  any  better  to  walk  soberly,  he  at  last  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  tying  his  legs  together,  so  that  he  could  walk, 
but  not  run  or  jump.  But,  in  spite  of  his  good-will,  his  petulance, 
mischievousness,  and  want  of  steadiness  were  such  that  the 
fathers  began  to  grow  weary  of  always  reproving  him,  and  tried 
to  persuade  St.  Ignatius  it  were  better  to  send  him  away  than 
to  try  to  form  such  a  character  to  a  state  for  which  it  seemed 
not  to  be  made  ;  the  community,  they  said,  would  be  well  rid  of 
him.  But  the  saint  replied  to  these  complaints  by  assuring  them 
that  Pedro  had  already  done  more  by  his  efforts  to  overcome  his 
turbulent  character  than  two  novices  whom  he  named,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  patterns  to  all  the  others  by  their  mildness  and 
amenable  dispositions.  With  great  forbearance  he  encouraged 
the  fathers  to  wait  till  religion  and  experience  should  have  done 
their  work,  when  they  would  see  the  fruits  of  the  patience  they 
had  exercised.  But  while  St.  Ignatius  defended  Ribadeneyra 
against  the  attacks  he  was  constantly  provoking,  he  took  care, 
when  occasion  required,  to  treat  him  with  great  severity  ;  and 
sometimes  the  punishment  he  received  would  even  seem  dis- 
proportionate to  his  delinquency.  Thus,  for  a  slight  misde- 
meanor at  table  his  dinner  was  limited  to  a  little  soup  and  dry 
bread  for  two  months,  and  he  was  condemned  to  eat  this  frugal 
meal  at  the  door  of  the  refectory.  Each  member  of  the  commu- 
nity took  his  turn  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  kitchen,  and  it 
happened  one  day  that  it  was  Ribadeneyra's  turn  to  be  cook, 
when  St.  Ignatius,  having  to  receive  and  entertain  a  guest  of 
some  distinction,  was  desirous  of  making  the  best  of  the  poor 
food  at  their  disposal.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  prepare 
an  egg  pasty  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  did  his  best.  But  the 
result  was  little  better  than  a  mass  of  burnt  pie-crust,  with  which, 
however,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  that,  thinking  to  get  some  praise 
for  his  success,  he  determined  to  serve  it  at  table  himself.  St. 
Ignatius,  penetrating  his  thoughts,  reproved  him  severely  for  his 
presumption  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  The  young 
cook,  it  is  related,  disappeared  less  satisfied  with  his  work  and 
his  culinary  abilities  in  general. 
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On  another  occasion  St.  Ignatius  said  to  him  :  "  Pedro,  do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  secretary  ?  " 

"  To  be  a  secretary,"  he  answered  promptly,  "is  to  be  faithful 
in  keeping  secrets." 

"  If  this  is  your  definition  of  it,"  said  St.  Ignatius,  "  you  shall 
be  my  secretary  " ;  and  from  that  time  he  gave  him  all  the  letters 
and  documents  that  needed  copying,  and  thus  afforded  him  an- 
other opportunity  of  correcting  his  faults  and  of  bearing  blame. 
Soon  he  became  so  engrossed  in  his  new  work  that  he  would  eat 
his  breakfast  often  without  ceasing  to  write.  This  zeal  would 
perhaps  not  have  displeased  St.  Ignatius  but  for  the  breaking  of 
a  rule  which  forbade  any  meal  being  taken  except  in  the  refec- 
tory ;  and  as  Pedro  was  apt  to  disregard  rules  in  general,  he  de- 
prived him  of  his  breakfast  for  two  months. 

But  for  all  this  Ribadeneyra  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
saint,  and  there  soon  grew  up  a  complete  understanding  between 
the  two.  Very  graceful  to  contemplate  is  the  picture  of  the  two 
friends — St.  Ignatius  in  all  the  perfection  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived, clothed,  as  it  were,  in  a  halo  of  serene  and  gentle  gravity  ; 
and  the  boy,  earnest,  impetuous,  opening  his  heart  to  the  other 
with  an  ingenuous  frankness  which  was  his  most  winning  cha- 
racteristic. Together  they  would  wander  about  the  Roman 
Campagna,  or  visit  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Eternal  City,  or  its  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  ;  and  as  they  walked  St.  Ignatius  would  relate 
some  interesting  event  in  history,  or  give  him  fatherly  advice 
and  confide  to  him  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience.  Ribade- 
neyra often  accompanied  him  when  he  catechised  or  preached  in 
the  churches,  and  one  day,  in  his  naive,  straightforward  manner, 
remarked  to  the  saint  that  he  feared  his  rough,  unpolished  lan- 
guage, instead  of  converting  people,  might  rather  weary  them, 
and  advised  him  to  spend  a  little  time  in  studying  Italian  oratory, 
that  his  words  might  have  more  charm  for  his  audience.  Riba- 
deneyra in  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  goes  on  to  relate  how,  with 
his  accustomed  humility,  the  saint  replied  : 

"You  say  well,  Pedro.  Remark,  I  pray  you,  for  the  future, 
all  the  mistakes  I  make  in  preaching  in  Italian,  and  tell  me  them 
faithfully,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them." 

The  next  day  the  fastidious  novice  began  to  write  down  all 
the  foreign  and  awkward  expressions  that  St.  Ignatius  used  in 
his  sermon;  but  soon  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  pen,  for  in  a 
hundred  words  there  were  scarcely  two  that  were  good  Italian 
ones,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them.  When 
asked  for  a  list  of  the  mistakes  he  was  obliged  to  confess  how 
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he  had  failed  to  enumerate  one-hundredth  part  of  the  number. 
With  a  smile  St.  Ignatius  replied  that  as  it  had  not  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  endow  him  with  gifts  of  languages  and  oratory, 
it  was  for  him  to  take  care  that  his  servant's  poor  words  pro- 
duced their  desired  effect,  and  that  he  would  use  the  little  he  had 
received  in  the  service  of  God,  just  as  if  he  were  the  most  elo- 
quent man  in  the  world.  Ribadeneyra's  taste  was  more  difficult 
to  satisfy  than  that  of  the  public,  but  he  has  borne  testimony  to 
the  preacher's  inspired  eloquence,  more  fruitful  than  any  gift  of 
mere  oratory. 

"  For  although  his  language  was  inelegant,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  his  words  were  uttered  with  such  devout  fervor  that  they 
had  the  power  to  move  the  most  hardened  sinners  to  great  re- 
pentance ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  discourses  they  would  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  our  confessors  to  unburden  their  con- 
sciences amid  floods  of  tears." 

Nevertheless  it  was  no  part  of  St.  Ignatius'  plan  to  deprive 
the  zeal  of  his  children  of  the  resources  of  science  and  literature. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  intention  that  at  the  end  of  their  no- 
vitiate they  should  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  and  do  their  ut- 
most to  go  through  it  successfully.  And  so  earnestly  did  he  de- 
sire this  that,  before  the  society  possessed  colleges  in  which  the 
young  religious  could  devote  themselves  in  common  to  literary 
studies,  he  used  to  send  them  for  that  purpose  distances  of  four 
or  five  hundred  leagues  to  the  most  celebrated  universities  of 
Europe.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Ribadeneyra  to  enter 
upon  this  part  of  his  career.  Hitherto  the  lessons  of  his  two 
masters'  at  Toledo,  and  those  which  he  had  shared  with  the 
other  pages  of  the  household  of  Cardinal  Farnese,  had  been  the 
only  instruction  he  had  received.  In  the  school  of  St.  Ignatius 
he  had  scarcely  studied  any  science  but  virtue ;  and  although  he 
had  not  made  any  remarkable  progress  therein,  he  had  neverthe- 
less begun  to  understand  something  of  religious  life  and  to  wish 
to  imitate  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  men  with  whom  he  lived. 

And  now  he  was  to  leave  Rome  and  his  beloved  father  to- 
gether with  six  others,  among  whom  was  Father  Anthony  Cri- 
minale,  the  first  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  shed  his  blood  for  the 
faith.  Five  of  them  were  bound  for  the  University  of  Coimbra 
in  Portugal ;  two,  Ribadeneyra  and  Stephen  Diaz,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  those  days,  even  for  the  rich,  a  long  journey 
was  fraught  with  some  danger  and  difficulty,  but  under  such 
conditions  as  these  six  scholastics -set  out  it  was  an  exceedingly 
painful  undertaking,  demanding  the  greatest  self-denial  and  cou- 
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rage.  They  were  to  go  on  foot,  to  live  on  what  alms  they  could 
collect  on  the  road,  to  preach  in  the  public  places  of  the  great 
towns  through  which  they  passed,  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  to 
exhort  all  whom  they  encountered  to  live  good  lives,  frequent 
the  sacraments,  and  flee  from  occasions  of  sin.  The  weakest  was 
to  lead  the  way,  so  that  a  day's  journey  was  limited  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  strength.  They  carried  with  them  a  small  sum  of 
money,  allowing  them  to  spend  three  half-pence  a  day  each  ; 
but  they  were  ordered  to  husband  even  that  pittance,  in  case  of 
any  of  the  little  band  falling  sick  on  the  road.  Ribadeneyra's 
fellow-travellers,  fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  such  a  journey  as  they  were  about  to  undertake,  be- 
sought St.  Ignatius  that  he,  at  least,  might  be  permitted  to  have 
a  horse  or  a  mule,  on  account  of  his  tender  years.  The  saint 
answered:  "Pedro  shall  make  this  journey  as  he  likes,  but  if 
he  is  really  my  son  he  will  go  on  foot."  This  was  enough  for 
Ribadeneyra's  generosity.  Compared  with  his  grief  of  parting 
from  St.  Ignatius,  the  fatigues  of  the  route  shrank  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  even  the  farewells  were  softened  by  his  willing  obe- 
dience. 

The  little  band  set  out  from  Rome  on  the  28th  of  April,  1542, 
having  received  orders  to  travel  together  as  far  as  Avignon,  at 
which  place  the}'  were  to  separate  into  two  parties  for  their  re- 
spective destinations.  The  first  day  they  were  obliged  to  make 
a  halt  at  Viterbo  on  Ribadeneyra's  account,  his  feet  having  be- 
come so  swollen  after  walking  for  some  hours  that  he  was  unable 
to  proceed  further.  They  were  charitably  taken  in  at  the  hospi- 
tal of  this  town,  but  scarcely  had  Ribadeneyra's  feet  been  dressed 
when,  instead  of  resting  them,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  began 
running  about  the  different  parts  of  the  hospital,  inquiring  curi- 
ously into  all  its  arrangements.  At-  last  he  came  to  the  church, 
where  he  remained  a  long  time  examining  the  various  chapels, 
altars,  etc.  The  pulpit  then  attracted  his  curiosity,  and,  the 
church  being  empty  at  that  moment,  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  judge  how  it  would  be  to  preach  from  it.  The  sacristan,  seeing 
him  in  the  pulpit,  either  from  stupidity  or  pleasantry  thought  the 
preacher  was  expecting  an  audience,  and  began  to  ring  the  bells 
with  all  his  might,  whereupon  a  stream  of  people  flowed  into  the 
church.  In  a  moment  the  unsuspecting  Pedro  found  himself 
facing  a  congregation  evidently  assembled  to  hear  a  sermon. 
Somewhat  abashed,  he  ran  quickly  down  the  steps  to  make  room 
for  the  preacher ;  but  the  sacristan  declared  that  the  people  had 
come  to  hear  none  other  then  Pedro  himself,  and  that,  whether  he 
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would  or  no,  he  must  preach  to  them.  For  an  instant  discon- 
certed, he  soon  regained  his  wonted  coolness  and  was  able  to  re- 
call to  mind  a  discourse  he  had  held  a  few  days  before  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  refectory  at  Rome,  such  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  novices  to  compose  and  deliver.  This  practice 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  After  recollecting  himself  for  a 
few  moments  he  preached  this  little  sermon,  and  spoke  with  such 
animation  and  fervor  that  his  hearers  were  greatly  moved  by  it. 
When  he  had  returned  to  his  cell  after  this  pious  escapade  an  old 
man  came  to  the  door,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  youthful 
preacher. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  absented  myself  from  the  sacraments 
for  years,  having  sworn  to  avenge  myself  of  my  enemy,  but  your 
sermon  has  filled  me  with  terror  and  contrition.  »I  wish  to  make 
my  confession  and  obtain  pardon  for  the  crime  I  before  medi- 
tated." 

With  great  joy  Pedro  led  him  to  a  priest,  at  whose  feet  the 
penitent  laid  down  his  vengeance  for  ever.  This  was  Ribade- 
neyra's  first  introduction  to  apostolic  labors. 

Before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Avignon  Ribadeneyra  be- 
came seriously  ill.  His  malady  threatened  to  be  a  long  and 
dangerous  one;  but  the  devout  prayers  of  the  little  company 
having  obtained  for  him  a  complete  cure,  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  way.  When  at  Avignon  the  five  students  destined 
for  Coimbra  left  them,  Diaz  and  his  companion  pressed  on  to  the 
north  ;  but  they  were  now  travelling  in  a  country  with  whose 
language  they  were  unfamiliar,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  any- 
thing but  friendly  towards  Spanish  subjects,  making  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  them  to  be  recognized  as  such.  The  difficulties  of 
proceeding  were  at  one  moment  so  great  that  Diaz  was  for  re- 
joining the  others  and  going  with  them  into  Portugal  instead. 
But  Ribadeneyra  declared  that  he  would  obey  St.  Ignatius  to 
the  letter,  come  what  might ;  Diaz  could  go  in  search  of  their 
companions,  if  he  liked.  This  decided  the  irresolution  of  Diaz, 
and  with  renewed  courage  they  tramped  steadily  forward  and 
arrived  at  Paris  after  a  journey  of  two  months,  footsore  and 
weary.  But  scarcely  had  they  been  a  month  in  Paris,  studying 
with  fourteen  other  scholastics  at  the  college  of  St.  Barbara, 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Domenech,  than  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  orders  were  issued  by  the  king 
that  all  subjects  of  Charles  V.  should  leave  the  realm  within 
three  days  under  pain  of  death.  In  vain  the  University  of  Paris 
protested  that  in  the  interest  of  science  and  letters,  for  its  own 
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honor  and  the  honor  of  the  country,  its  students  should  be 
exempt  from  the  order.  Francis  was  inexorable,  and  Father 
Domenech  was  obliged  to  escape  in  all  haste  into  Flanders  with 
his  sixteen  scholastics.  They  went  to  Brussels  and  thence  to  the 
University  of  Louvain.  Here,  as  in  Paris,  they  assiduously  at- 
tended the  public  lectures,  which  they  afterwards  repeated  and 
discussed  in  private,  and  exercised  themselves  also  in  original 
Greek  and  Latin  compositions.  History  relates  that  these  young 
scholastics  were  patterns  of  industry  for  all  the  other  students  of 
the  university,  while  their  piety  was  no  less  edifying  and  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  Such  was  their  extreme  poverty 
that  nearly  every  day  they  had  to  beg  their  food  from  door  to 
door,  and  in  their  attire  the)''  were  only  distinguished  from  their 
fellow-students  «by  the  exceeding  shabbiness  of  their  clothes. 
The  particular  kind  of  suffering  to  which  they  were  now  ex- 
posed was  harder  for  Ribadeneyra  than  anything  he  had  borne 
hitherto.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  such  melancholy  that  he  would 
often  leave  his  companions,  to  weep  in  solitude  for  hours.  Father 
Domenech,  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  grief,  though  unable  to 
elicit  any  explanation  from  him,  treated  him  with  the  most  fa- 
therly tenderness,  but  in  vain.  From  time  to  time  he  would  get 
the  better  of  his  profound  sadness,  but,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  relapsed  into  the  same  melancholy  condition  as  before. 
About  this  time  Father  Domenech  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  sight  of  St.  Ignatius  would  remove  the 
cloud  which  had  settled  on  Ribadeneyra's  mind  and  heart,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  accompany  him.  The  mere  mention  of  St. 
Ignatius  was  like  a  bright  ray  of  sun  bursting  through  and  dis- 
persing a  thunder-cloud.  Pedro  opened  his  heart  to  joy  once 
more  and  seemed  to  bask  in  the  thought  of  St.  Ignatius  and 
Rome.  They  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1543,  and  accom- 
plished the  journey  in  spite  of  almost  incredible  perils,  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  the  snow  among  the  mountains  of  Tyrol, 
being  nearly  frozen  and  starved  to  death  at  another  stage. 
Finally  Father  Domenech  succumbed  to  the  prolonged  suffer- 
ings of  so  many  weeks  and  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Ravenna. 
Without  money  to  buy  food  and  the  necessary  remedies,  or  to 
procure  a  suitable  lodging,  their  position  was  a  critical  one.  In 
this  strait  it  was  determined  that  Pedro  should  go  on  to  Rome 
alone  and  send  help.  Fearing  that  if  he  begged  his  way  he 
would  be  a  long  time  on  the  road  and  Father  Domenech  might 
die  before  he  reached  Rome,  he  sold  his  mantle  in  the  market- 
place of  Ravenna  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  then  proceeded  with  all 
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speed,  walking  day  and  night  till  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
was  accomplished.  St.  Ignatius  was  already  vested  for  Mass 
when  he  arrived,  but  Pedro  ran  straight  to  where  he  stood  and 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  the  saint,  raising  him  up,  pressed 
him  tenderly  to  his  heart. 

And  now  followed  the  palmiest  days  of  Pedro's  young  life. 
He  soon  forgot  his  recent  melancholy  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  joy  of  St.  Ignatius'  presence  and  companionship.  The  tran- 
quillity he  enjoyed  was  no  result  of  victory  obtained  over  self, 
but  rather  the  transitory  satisfaction  of  having  gained  what  he 
wished  for,  and  therefore,  of  its  nature,  an  insecure  peace.  Some 
progress  he  had  made  by  the  poverty  he  had  so  generously  prac- 
tised, by  his  faithful  obedience,  by  the  hardships  he  had  endured 
in  his  weary  wanderings,  but  he  had  scarcely  won  his  vocation 
yet.  The  higher  level  was  reached  at  last ;  but  would  he  be  able 
to  go  on  and  tread  the  steep  mountain-path  alone  ? 

Ail  at  once  there  came  a  cloud  across  the  calm  of  those 
bright  days  in  Rome — a  cloud  which  settled  on  Pedro's  brow  and 
changed  the  sunshine  into  gloom.  The  society  of  his  compan- 
ions became  insufferable  to  him,  and  even  his  affection  for  St. 
Ignatius  was  changed.  In  view  of  all  that  lay  before  him  and 
all  that  lay  behind — the  pleasures  of  the  world  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  penances  and  daily  mortifications  of  a  religious  life  on 
the  other — he  shrank  back  in  dismay.  He  asked  himself  how, 
young  as  he  was,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  such  a  burdensome 
yoke  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  natural  frankness  and  generosity 
gave  place  to  suspicion  and  reserve,  and  instead  of  opening  his 
heart  to  St.  Ignatius  he  avoided  him  carefully  or  ran  away  from, 
him  with  horror.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  brooded  over  the 
past  and  found  in  everything  some  cause  for  complaint  and  dis- 
content. He  blamed  St.  Ignatius  for  all  he  had  gone  through, 
for  the  very  affection  which  had  inspired  him  to  travel  four  hun- 
dred leagues  in  order  to  see  him  again  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  bitterness  he  resolved  to  leave  the  society.  Perhaps  he 
would  enter  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  or  St.  Francis,  but  he 
would  no  longer  stay  where  he  was.  At  first  he  concealed  this 
resolution  carefully  from  St.  Ignatius ;  then  one  day,  as  if  making 
an  effort  to  be  once  more  open  and  frank,  he  went  to  him  and 
abruptly  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  the  society.  St.  Igna- 
tius listened  to  him  in  silence,  without  evincing  any  surprise  or 
emotion,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  merely  answered  coldly  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  required  reflection,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  think  it  well  over  before  taking  any  decisive  step.  Ribade- 
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neyra  said  nothing  to  this,  and  retired  somewhat  relieved  at  hav- 
ing unburdened   his  conscience  of   its  secret,  but  still  more  ir- 
ritated  at   the  indifference   which    St.  Ignatius   had    manifested. 
Nevertheless  the  saint  continued  to  treat  him  in  every  respect  as 
.  before;  he  sought  him  out  as  often  as  possible,  and  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  melt  the  icy  coldness  in  which   Ribade- 
neyra  had  enveloped  himself.     But  fearing  lest  he  should  have 
been  misunderstood,  Ribadeneyra  lost  no  time  in  again  announc- 
ing his  resolve  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  this  time  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  unmistakable  disgust,  in  order  to  provoke  an  angry 
refusal  or  a  hasty  consent ;  for  as  things  remained  he  was  puzzled 
how  to  act.     But  all  in  vain :  St.  Ignatius  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  his  calm  self-possession.     While  he  poured  out  his  soul  in 
prayer  before    God,  with  streams  of  tears,  for  this  child  of  his 
heart,  he  knew  that,  in  Ribadeneyra's  actual  mood,  nothing  but 
an  appearance  of  indifference  would  avail.     So  to  this  fresh  out- 
burst he  replied  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  that  he  in  no  way 
opposed   Pedro's    decision,  but  that  before   acting   upon    it    he 
ought  to  write  to  his  relations,  who  would  look  upon  him  as  an 
escaped  monk,  or  worse,  if  he  suddenly  appeared  in  Spain  with- 
out having  announced   his  arrival.     This  obliged  the  unwilling 
novice  to  remain  at  least  for  two  months,  but  he  agreed  to  the 
reasonableness  of   the   argument   and   resigned   himself  to  wait. 
All  would  perhaps  have  been  well   before  the  end  of  that  time 
had  not    Pedro  encountered  an  evil  genius   in    the  person  of  a 
member  of  the  community,  a  man  who  concealed  a  nature  full  of 
pride  and  unmortified  passions  under  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  severest  virtue.     This  man  soon  gained  an  ascendency  over 
Ribadeneyra's  conscience  and  constituted  himself  his  director, 
while  he  encouraged  and  inflamed  his  animosity  towards  St.  Ig- 
natius till  it  amounted  to  absolute  hatred.     He  signified  to  Riba- 
deneyra that  a  vessel  was  about  to  leave  Genoa  for  Spain,  and 
advised  him  to  sail  in  it.     Ribadeneyra  would  perhaps  have  fol- 
lowed this  counsel  had  not  the  time  arrived,  in  God's  good  pro- 
vidence, for  putting  an  end  to  his  time  of  trial.     He  fell  ill,  and 
while  his  malady  was  at  its  height  his  false  director,  throwing 
away  his  mask,  left  the  society  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  vaga- 
bond existence.     The  shock  which  this  conduct  caused  to  Riba- 
deneyra, and  the  indignation  he  felt,  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
him,  and,  being  freed  from  the  baneful  influence  which  had  en- 
thralled him,  his  heart  became  somewhat  softened,  and  when  St. 
Ignatius  proposed  to  him  on   his  recovery  to  make  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  he  consented  after  some  hesitation.     For  eight  days  he 
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meditated  on  the  end  of  man,  on  the  consequences  of  sin,  on  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Passion,  and  made  a 
general  confession  of  all  his  sins.  St.  Ignatius,  finding  him  in 
good  dispositions,  refrained  from  making  a  long  exhortation,  but 
in  deeply  solemn  accents  he  said  :  "  I  pray  you,  my  child,  be  not 
thankless  to  God  for  all  the  graces  he  has  given  you."  This  was 
enough ;  after  protesting  to  our  Lord  at  Holy  Communion  that 
he  would  never  leave  his  society,  Ribadeneyra  renewed  the  same 
promise  at  the  feet  of  St.  Ignatius.  Nevertheless  .he  was  not 
admitted  for  two  years  to  the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  these 
were  passed  chiefly  in  great  physical  suffering  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  it.  The  victory  was 
a  complete  one,  and  Ribadeneyra's  affection  for  St.  Ignatius  only 
gained  by  changing  its  nature.  Henceforth  the  saint  was  not 
only  a  tender,  loving  father  and  an  indulgent  superior  in  his 
eyes,  but  the  servant  of  God  and  the  instrument  of  his  salvation. 
A  coal  of  living  fire  had  touched  Pedro's  heart  and  set  it  all 
aglow  with  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  3Oth  of  September, 
1545,  he  pronounced  his  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
in  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  the  same  wherein  four  years 
before  St.  Ignatius,  with  his  six  first  companions,  had  made  his 
solemn  profession. 

So  sincere  and  entire  was  Ribadeneyra's  sacrifice  that  hence- 
forth he  desired  to  give  up  all  further  study,  in  order  to  serve 
God  as  a  lay  brother  in  the  humblest  condition.  He  had  long 
been  disgusted  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  his  pilgrimages 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  had  taken  away  his  love  of 
adventures;  then  the  friend  in  whom  he  had  placed  all  confi- 
dence had  proved  unworthy,  showing  him  the  worthlessness  of 
mere  human  sympathy  ;  his  interior  trials  and  struggles  had 
taught  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  himself  and  tempta- 
tions from  within,  while  one  grave  malady  after  another  had 
made  him,  as  it  were,  familiar  with  death. 

But  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  make  the  practice  of  humility  his 
one  study,  St.  Ignatius  decided  otherwise.  When  Ribadeneyra 
was  hurrying  to  Rome  to  procure  help  for  Father  Domenech 
lying  sick  at  Ravenna,  he  met  at  Sinigaglia  Father  Christopher 
Mendoza  on  his  way  to  found  a  college  at  Padua,  the  first  be- 
longing to  the  society  in  Italy.  It  was  only  fairly  organized 
when  Ribadeneyra  received  the  order  to  proceed  thither  and 
pursue  his  interrupted  studies.  At  Padua,  therefore,  he  passed 
the  next  four  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  ancient  languages, 
literature,  and  finally  theology,  outstripping  all  his  companions 
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in  the  progress  he  made  in  each.  St.  Ignatius,  to  whom  an  exact 
account  was  rendered  of  the  studious  disposition  and  conduct  of 
each  one  of  his  children,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Father  Peter  Le 
Fevre :  "  As  for  Pedro  de  Ribadeneyra,  who  is  studying  at  Padua, 
I  think,  if  he  lives,  he  will  be  a  true  and  thorough  servant  of 
God." 

The  estimation  in  which  the  saint  held  his  beloved  Pedro,  the 
boy  whom  he  had  trained  with  such  pains,  for  whom  he  had 
pleaded  before  God  with  such  streams  of  tears,  was  not  destined 
to  be  again  disappointed.  In  the  year  1549,  conceiving  a  high 
opinion  of  his  merits  and  abilities,  he  sent  him  to  Palermo,  there 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  new  college  founded  by 
Father  Domenech.  Here  his  success  surpassed  all  expectation, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  St.  Ignatius  considered  him  ca- 
pable of  filling  a  still  more  important  place,  and  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  He  then  appointed  him  professor  of  rhetoric  and  pre- 
fect of  studies  at  the  German  College — one  of  those  magnificent 
institutions  with  which  St.  Ignatius  endowed  and  enriched  the 
church. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  when  Ribadeneyra  should  put 
on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  He  resisted,  in  his  humility,  till 
obedience  required  him  to  hold  out  no  longer,  when,  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  and  revered  father,  he  besought 
him  to  give  him  with  his  blessing  the  strength  and  the  courage 
necessary  for  the  responsibilities  to  which  he  called  him.  With 
arms  extended  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven  the  saint  called  down 
God's  blessing  upon  him,  and  then,  bending  down,  gave  him  his 
hand  to  kiss — a  favor  which  he  never  accorded  to  any  other.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  1553,  Pedro  de  Ribadeneyra  received  Holy 
Orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  offered  his  first  Mass  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  Christmas  night,  in  the  Cha- 
pel of  the  Crib. 

And  thus  Pedro  redeemed  the  promise  his  mother  had  made 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  before  he  was  born.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  follow  Ribadeneyra  through  his  apostolic  la- 
bors. He  has  embraced  the  cross  ;  it  would  take  us  too  far  were 
we  to  tell  how  he  won  his  crown.  Cardinal  Farnese  had  judged 
well  that  he  might  grace  an  earthly  court  ;  St.  Ignatius,  more 
ambitious,  had  trained  him  for  a  heavenly  one,  and  meanwhile  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 
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A  HAUNT  OF  PAINTERS. 

"  What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore." 

—KEATS'  "  ODE  TO  A  GRECIAN  URN." 

VILLERVILLE  is — or  was,  alas ! — only  a  little  nest  of  fisher- 
men's cottages,  perched  upon  the  clay  cliffs  facing  Havre,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  Seine  Gulf.  The  memory  of  man,  so  far 
as  that  memory  is  recorded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer,  runs  not  back  to  the  time  when  men  of  Gallic  race,  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  net  and  hook  and  line,  supporting  their 
bodies  and  nourishing,  all  unaware,  their  brains  upon  a  fishy  diet, 
did  not  dwell  upon  this  charming  spot  and  dare  from  it  the  dan- 
gers of  the  open  sea.  Tradition  has  it  that  a  stately  forest  once 
waved  in  primitive  luxuriance  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  seaward  than  the  present  cliffs,  though  the  hungry  tide 
long  since  devoured  it.  Tradition,  however,  vouchsafing  as 
usual  no  satisfactory  data  for  calculation,  is  contented  with  an 
affirmation  and  a  confirmatory  gesture  toward  the  yet  unsated 
waves,  which  still  thunder  ominously  at  the  foot  of  the  old  town 
and  have  made  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall,  itself  in  need  of 
yearly  repairs,  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  builders  of  the  new 
one.  And,  spite  of  that  precaution,  the  old  people  shake  their 
grizzled  heads  as  they  look  up  at  the  great  houses  stretching 
along  the  cliff,  and  predict  a  day  when  they,  too,  will  obey  the 
summons  of  the  winter  waves. 

Perhaps  the  town  cannot  boast  an  antiquity  like  that  of  Hon- 
fleur,  less  than  six  miles  further  up  the  Seine,  which  every  now 
and  then  unearths  a  relic  of  old  Roman  camps,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  them,  would  have  you  believe  it  saw  great  Caesar 
when  he  came  to  Gaul.  And  yet  the  difference  may  very  pos- 
sibly lie  solely  in  the  fact  that  Honfleur  found  a  tongue,  though 
an  uncertain  one,  because  its  eyes  rested  from  time  to  time 
on  forms  great  enough  to  cause  an  exclamation  and  stimulate 
memory.  Men  live  and  propagate  their  kind,  and  die  and  leave 
no  trace,  in  spots  like  this.  Certain  it  is  that  this  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  must  have  been  well-nigh  as  populous  as  now  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  and  ancestors  of  the  simple  folk  who  (jwell  in  Viller- 
ville  to-day  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  rank  and  file  who  went 
with  William  the  Conqueror  to  establish  Norman  rule  in  En- 
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gland.  The  ruins  of  one  of  his  castles,  where  they  still  show  you, 
for  half  a  franc,  the  yawning  darkness  of  the  oubliette  and  the 
grim  dungeon  in  which  Robert  le  Diable  is  said  to  have  spent 
seven  years  of  his  unhappy  life,  are  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  town,  frown  below  you  as  you  lean  against  the  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  gray  tower  which  rose  above  those  dismal 
prisons,  and  look  over  the  stretch  of  fertile  country  which  Wil- 
liam left  behind  him,  the  grassy  moat,  filling  up  with  trees  and 
sparkling  in  the  spring  sunshine  with  the  ineffable  beauty  of  in- 
numerable patches  of  pale  primroses,  speaks  to  you  of  the  no- 
thingness of  man's  life,  the  futility  of  its  strength,  even  at  its 
greatest,  when  measured  against  the  eternal  youth  of  nature. 
And  yet  what  almost  elemental  force  there  was  in  the  men  who 
built  these  towers,  whose  massiveness,  even  in  decay,  strikes  so 
keenly  the  imagination — the  men  who  planned  those  hideous 
pits  and  thrust  into  them  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  were 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  carouse  and  make  merry  almost  within 
hearing  of  their  groans  ! 

Then,  too,  within  a  distance  of  nine  kilometres,  coming  this  way 
from  Honfleur,  one  passes  three  or  four  old  Norman  churches, 
still  massive  and  strong,  and  witnessing  yet  the  daily  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice,  which  are  said  to  owe  their  erection  to  that  fit  of 
pious  enthusiasm  which  swept  through  Europe  after  the  dreaded 
year  1000  had  passed  in  peace,  and  the  world,  opening  eyes 
which  it  had  feared  would  be  closed  for  ever  by  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  the  final  burning,  saw  that  the  dawn  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  good  and  took  heart  of  grace  for  thankful  church- 
building.  This  of  St.  Roch  in  Villerville,  placed  sentinel-like  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  town,  was  originally,  like  the  others,  only 
a  nave  and  bell-tower,  but  has  since  put  out  side-chapels  to  adapt 
itself  to  growing  needs.  But  even  in  its  first  estate  it  must  have 
been  nearly  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  popu- 
lation as  great  as  the  town  ever  knew  up  to  the  very  recent 
period  from  which  dates  its  modern  development.  It  has  no 
architectural  beauty  beyond  that  air  of  rugged  strength  which 
the  men  of  that  age  and  race  knew  how  to  impress  on  all  their 
work  in  stone,  both  here  and  beyond  the  Channel.  It  stands 
the  mute  but  sufficient  witness  of  silent  generations  who  lived 
here  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  died  in  the  hope  of  immorta- 
lity, having  had  in  life  little  chance  of  other  blessedness  than 
such  as  may  flow  from  obedience  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion :  "  Having  food  and  raiment,  learn  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent." Yet  surely,  if  the  rule  holds  good  for  places  as  for 
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persons,  that  they  are  happiest  who  have  no  history,  this  little 
town,  what  with  the  paucity  of  its  records  and  the  abundant 
charm  of  its  environment,  ought  to  be  accounted  fortunate. 
For  all  the  external  loveliness  which  helps  to  endear  their  native 
soil  to  men  is  here  in  the  full  glory  of  perfection— the  blue  sea 
stretching  to  the  horizon  or  limited  by  the  rosy  gray  of  head- 
lands and  the  purple  of  distant  shores ;  the  swell  of  sunny  up- 
lands ;  the  spread  of  flowery  meadows ;  the  shadow  of  graceful 
trees ;  the  generous  fields  from  which  the  peasants  further  inland 
draw  the  fruits  and  grains  which  supplement  a  never-failing 
harvest  from  the  deep  ;  over  all  the  wide-arching,  gray  blueness 
of  the  Norman  sky. 

Here,  then,  it  slept  in  peace  for  centuries,  and  here  it  might 
have  slept  unknown  to-day,  despite  its  close  proximity  to  Trou- 
vi lie,  had  not  modern  French  landscape  art,  concreting  itself  for 
the  purpose  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  person  of  Daubigny 
pcre,  come  hither  and  decreed  its  change.  To  Charles  Frangois 
Daubigny  belongs  the  honor  of  its  discovery;  at  his  door  lies 
the  responsibility  for  all  the  villas,  all  the  new  hotels,  the  modest 
casino  and  the  bathing-cabins,  and  the  yearly  increasing  influx 
of  Parisians  and  Londoners  and  New-Yorkers  who  have  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  cliffs  and  carried  Villerville  almost  to  Cricque- 
boeuf.  "  If  he  had  come  here  to-day,"  says  a  painter  at  one's 
elbow,  "  he  wouldn't  have  discovered  it."  Probably  not,  for  he 
loved  Nature  in  her  simplicity  and  thought  that  fashionable  peo- 
ple might  be  put  to  their  most  profitable  artistic  uses  elsewhere 
than  in  close  outdoor  proximity.  But  even  when  he  saw  it 
last  he  was  probably  unaware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster. 
For  although  the  painters  have  been  coming  here  in  increasing 
numbers  ever  since  the  date  of  his  happy  "  find,"  and  French 
journalists  and  romancers  followed  them,  attracted  by  the  lovely 
surroundings,  the  primitive  facilities  for  bathing,  and  the  unso- 
phisticated scale  of  prices  once  in  vogue  among  the  fishermen, 
it  was  not  until  well  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
that  the  necessity  for  hotels  became  apparent,  and  fashion,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  art,  suggested  to  speculators  the  profita- 
bleness of  villa-building.  Most  of  the  villas,  indeed,  have  gone 
up  within  the  last  half-dozen  years.  Even  the  old  stone  cottages, 
unchanged  else,  have  put  on  new  headgear  since  the  war,  when 
the  fishermen  tore  down  the  thatch  and  the  ridge-poles  crowned 
with  waving  iris,  fearing  lest  Prussian  fire  might  lodge  in  those 
tindery  shelters.  How  great  a  sacrifice  that  was  to  make  to 
fear — happily  unfounded  fear,  for  the  Prussians  never  came  this 
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way— who  can  tell  who  has  not  walked  along  a  Normandy 
road  at  morning  and  beheld  the  sun  turning  into  sparks  of  fire 
every  tip  of  broken  straw  peeping  through  these  rich  brown 
roofs,  and  deepening  into  emerald  their  patches  of  dewy,  thickest 
moss  ? 

But,  changed  as  it  is  in  architectural  aspect  and  in  expen- 
siveness,  it  is  still  the  resort  of  painters.  Year  after  year  Guille- 
met  and  Duez,  Butin,  Dantan,  and  a  lengthening  train  of  men 
less  known  or  still  altogether  unknown,  find  here  a  perennial 
source  of  inspiration.  Sketching-umbrellas  begin  to  dot  the 
beach,  and  easels  get  into  position  near  the  washing-fountains, 
public  and  private,  or  in  the  leafy  shelter  of  the  charming  lanes, 
so  soon  as  summer  fairly  opens,  and  linger  until  autumn  is  well 
over.  And  even  then  they  come  too  late  and  go  too  early  for 
what  is  really  most  characteristic  and  most  beautiful  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  and  the  surrounding  region.  French  painters, 
however,  know  little  of  that  demarcation  between  landscape 
and  figure  which  has  been  emphasized  more  sharply  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  and  there,  no  doubt,  chiefly  because  figures  were 
really  rare  where  scenery  was  most  beautiful,  or  jarred  upon 
the  artistic  sense  by  want  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
Here  all  is  congruous — occupation,  costume,  attitude  ;  nay,  as 
one  leaves  the  precincts  of  the  town  and  strolls  through  lane  or 
byway,  even  the  houses  and  steep-roofed  barns  fit  into  the  land- 
scape as  naturally  and  harmoniously  as  the  trees,  the  influence 
of  whose  graceful  forms  seems,  indeed,  to  have  sunk  into  the 
souls  of  their  rustic  architects. 

Naturally,  however,  in  a  fishing  village,  the  beach  is  the  great 
source  of  picturesque  suggestion.  One  might  say  that  all  the 
work  as  well  as  all  the  play  of  the  town  goes  on  there,  and  goes 
on  simultaneously,  both  for  the  natives  and  for  the  visitors 
drawn  hither  by  whatever  reason.  The  bathing  season  proper 
lasts  only  through  July  and  August ;  that  of  the  painters  over- 
laps it  at  either  end,  and  is  itself  enclosed  between  the  mussel- 
gathering,  the  crevette-fishing,  and  the  excursions  of  the  fishing- 
smacks,  which  begin  as  soon  as  the  spring  gales  lose  their  force 
and  end  only  with  the  coming  storms  of  winter.  Early  in  May 
permission  is  granted  at  the  prefecture  for  the  opening  of  the 
mussel  season — the  great  industry  of  the  women,  the  source  of 
most  of  their  gains,  and,  one  might  add,  of  their  most  serious 
losses.  It  is  over  the  present  mussel-bed,  lying  directly  in  front 
of  the  old  town,  that  the  tradition  already  alluded  to  locates  the 
site  of  the  ancient  forest.  The  "  creeping,  crawling  tide,"  eradi 
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eating  its  last  vestige,  has  made  compensation  after  its  kind  to 
this  portion  of  the  shore  by  bedding  it  thickly  with  these  succu 
lent  bivalves.  So  soon  as  the  law  permits  the  work  begins,  and 
the  mussels  are  shipped  off  by  wagon-loads  to  Caen  and  else- 
where. Yet  they  are  really  unfit  for  eating  before  June,  and  a 
government  which  is  as  paternal  as  if  it  were  not  called  repub- 
lican might,  one  would  say,  very  wisely  prohibit  the  gathering 
until  then.  They  bring  a  price,  however,  though  a  small  one — 
a  bushel  may  be  had  in  May  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous — and 
the  thrifty  fishwives  lose  no  time  in  earning  it.  One  sees  the 
picturesque  groups  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  at  a  time  at  every 
low  tide  between  May  and  November,  except  when  pouring 
rain  or  holy  day  breaks  in  upon  their  labor.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
business  of  the  women,  the  men  rarely  taking  any  part  beyond 
that  of  managing  the  great  wagons  which  stand  waiting  for 
their  load  behind  the  heavy,  unkempt  Normandy  horses.  As  a 
rule,  too,  it  is  chiefly  the  elder  women  who  are  found  there — 
mothers,  perhaps,  not  caring  to  risk  the  health  of  their  daughters, 
nor  young  wives  their  own,  by  exposure  to  the  wet  and  cold 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  lung  diseases  which  combine  with 
disasters  at  sea  to  carry  off  most  of  those  who  do  not  attain 
extreme  old  age.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  the  air  so  invigorating, 
that  despite  bad  drainage  the  place  is  healthy,  and  but  for  undue 
exposure  by  sea  and  land  one  would  say  no  one  need  die  here 
before  the  limit  of  man's  natural  term.  Consumption,  however, 
carries  off  many  of  the  younger  women,  and  if  one  pities  the 
elder  ones,  and  feels  sure  that  aching  winters  of  rheumatism  must 
needs  follow  these  summers  on  the  mussel-bed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  natural  affection,  and  even 
of  heroism,  in  this  division  of  necessary  labor.  The  painters 
grumble  at  it  now  and  then,  without  too  great  show  of  reason, 
since,  young  or  old,  nothing  could  well  be  more  picturesque  in 
grouping,  attitude,  and  costume  than  most  of  these  stooping 
figures.  Take  them  on  a  fair  but  breezy  day,  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  enough  to  send  the  waves  tumbling  and  foaming  on  the 
outer  limit  of  the  beach  and  to  keep  the  women's  skirts  and  the 
tassels  of  their  conical  white  caps  in  incessant  play,  and  one's  eye 
demands  no  more  from  sea  or  sky,  from  outline  or  from  color. 
Here  goes  one  who  differs  from  most  of  her  sisters  both  in  the 
nature  of  her  occupation,  for  she  has  crevette-poles  and  net  over 
her  shoulder  instead  of  mussel-panniers,  and  in  her  dress,  for 
poverty  and  shiftlessness  combined  have  sent  her  out  bare- 
legged and  without  sabots.  As  she  scuds  before  a  sudden  blast 
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her  wild  hair  streams  out,  her  ragged  skirt  clings  close  about 
her  and  sends  a  toss  of  drapery  in  front,  and  behold  a  swift  in- 
carnation of  the  gale.  Usually,  though,  one  gets  nothing  so 
dramatic.  These  old  women  with  their  heavy  woollen  hose, 
their  clumsy  sabots,  their  short  skirts  over  which  hangs  from 
the  waist  behind  a  single  breadth  of  linen,  tied  a  second  time  just 
above  the  knees  to  keep  them  modestly  in  place,  the  swift 
motion  of  their  hands,  their  painful  attitude,  speak  only  of 
patient  poverty,  the  persistent  struggle  for  life's  bare  necessities. 
Still,  poverty,  like  dirt,  is  picturesque,  as  who  should  doubt  who 
sees  yonder  figure  bending  forward,  the  play  of  her  strong 
muscles  showing  through  her  close-fitting  tricot,  her  white  cap 
level  with  her  knees,  her  sturdy  ankles  framed  between  her 
curving  arms  ;  or  this  one,  who  presents  only  a  broad,  heavy 
curve,  draped  in  tawny  gray,  a  little  breeze  ruffling  the  loosened 
upper  breadth  into  short  wrinkles,  motion,  color,  and  shape  all 
combining  for  one  instant  to  give  a  suggestion  less  human  than 
elephantine  ? 

Then,  too,  when  "  the  season  "  has  fairly  opened,  what  with 
the  bathing  at  high  tide  and  the  abounding  good-nature  of  some 
of  the  summer  visitors,  whose  fondness  for*  crevettes,  or  love  of 
air-baths,  or  hankering  after  picturesque  effect  leads  them  to 
contribute  to  it  at  whatever  personal  cost,  one  gets  some  still 
prettier  variations  of  the  theme.  Here  comes  a  young  woman 
across  the  shingle  from  her  solitary  struggle  with  a  shrimping- 
net.  She  eludes  observation  as  ingeniously  and  as  effectively  as 
the  ostrich  in  the  now  exploded  ornithological  fable.  That  is  to 
say,  her  head  and  face  are  well  shaded  under  a  broad-leafed  hat, 
while  her  trousers — or  would  Lady  Harberton  call  this  a  "  di- 
vided skirt?  "(she  is  skirtless  else) — come  only  a  hand's  breadth 
below  her  knees,  her  shapely  legs  are  stockingless,  and  her  gay 
jersey  leaves  her  round,  white  arms  uncovered  to  the  shoulder. 
Presently  she  takes  a  short  cloak  from  her  bathing-cabin,  throws 
it  about  her,  and  walks  leisurely  up  the  embankment  and  through 
the  village  to  her  hotel.  One  wonders  what  these  sober,  de- 
cently-clad old  fishwives  think  about  her.  But  let  us  not  moral- 
ize when  our  business  is  observation.  The  sermons  that  are  in 
stones  may  be  left  to  preach  themselves  to  whoever  stumbles 
over  them.  The  real  crevetter,  who  is  mostly  a  man,  really 
needs  no  adventitious  aids  to  make  him  and  his  calling  pictur- 
esque, and  has  so  much  good  sense  as  inclines  him  to  guard 
himself  so  far  as  may  be  against  exposure.  If  you  watch  one  of 
the  tall,  muscular  fellows  striding  off  against  the  sky,  his  pink 
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shirt  shining  in  the  sun,  his  feet  in  sabots,  his  brown  leggings  up 
above  his  knees,  his  poles  and  net  slung  across  his  right  shoulder, 
and  his  left  arm  stretching  across  the  basket  he  carries  on  his 
hip,  you  will  see  him  make  his  way  out  into  shallow  water  just 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  outgoing  tide.  He  is  too  far  away  to 
make  out  his  preliminary  motions,  but  presently  he  spreads  a 
pair  of  great  wings  above  his  head  and  looks  like  some  gigantic 
waterfowl.  It  is  his  replenished  net,  which  he  is  emptying  of 
its  wriggling,  spidery  load.  Down  it  sinks  then  with  a  sweeping 
curve,  then  an  interval  in  which  the  man  is  only  a  black  spot  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  then  again  the  expanded  wings,  until  the 
basket  is  full  or  the  tide  drives  the  crevetter  in. 

Let  us  stroll  off  this  afternoon  along  the  sands  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  pottery,  beloved  of  painters,  whom  one  may  some- 
times find  in  trios  or  quartettes,  studying  the  aggregation  of  its 
roofs,  its  happy  position  on  the  cliff,  its  soft  color,  and  its  wreaths 
of  curling  smoke.  To-day  we  will  not  climb  the  little  path  and 
penetrate  its  picturesque  interior,  but  go  on  further,  toward  those 
twin  grassy  tussocks  which  edge  the  sea  limit  of  the  field  in 
which  stand  the  crumbling  walls,  fast  gathering  moss  and  ivy,  of 
what  truth  insists  on  calling  a  deserted  beet-sugar  factory,  though 
fancy  and  Mark  Fisher  have  painted  it  as  a  deserted  chateau. 
There,  where  the  shingle  piles  up  white  against  the  sky,  look  at 
those  sombre,  ghostly  figures  peering  out  to  sea.  Are  they  crows, 
do  you  think,  or  are  they  the  spirits  of  such  old  sailors'  widows 
as  we  see  at  early  morning,  shut  in  from  the  daylight  world 
by  those  great  black  capotes  they  draw  so  close  over  head  and 
shoulders,  stealing  into  church  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  men 
for  whom  the}'  watched  so  long  in  vain?  Crows  or  haunting 
spirits,  there  they  go,  circling  in  upper  air  and  then  plunging 
down  to  disappear  upon  the  outer  beach.  The  tide  is  just 
beginning  to  come  in,  but  far  away  yet — too  far  to  ruffle  the 
blue,  translucent  pool  beyond  the  wrecked  boat  whose  mossy, 
broken  ribs  and  slowly  lessening  outlines  we  want  to  paint ;  too 
far  away,  too,  to  rujfle  the  repose  of  this  little  maid,  with  her 
gipsyish  shock  of  hair,  who  sits  waiting  for  her  father  near  the 
empty  donkey-cart  which  carried  a  load  of  one  knows  not  what 
to  one  knows  not  whither,  and  watching  the  patient  Neddy 
turned  out  to  graze  awhile  in  the  field  where  these  sleek  red 
cows  lie  turning  their  meditative  glances  seaward.  What  a 
struggle  she  has  with  him  later,  when  time  and  tide  will  wait  no 
longer,  even  for  hungry  donkeys,  and  the  tall  figure  coming  across 
the  sands,  with  the  lapping  waves  in  close  pursuit,  warns  her  that 
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his  meal  must  be  interrupted !  She  tugs  him  by  the  bridle,  but 
his  head  only  draws  out  from  between  immovable  shoulders  as  if 
it  were  made  of  rubber,  and  his  stubborn  feet  oppose  a  passive 
resistance  to  her  strenuous  pulls,  until  at  last  his  native  good 
sense  gets  the  better  of  obstinacy  and  appetite,  and  he  yields  the 
slow  concession  of  good-natured  strength  to  persuasive  weak- 
ness. We,  too,  must  get  together  our  portable  property  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  the  high-road,  along  this  water-lane  which  we 
cross  on  the  single  plank  which  bridges  it  where  it  pours  into 
the  shingle.  Tall  rushes  fringe  it,  and  lovely  wild  flowers  yield 
their  rosy  beauty  to  eye  and  hand,  but  baffle  the  inquisitive  de- 
sires of  ignoramuses  whose  botany  was  never  anything  but 
"  Latin  names,"  and  who  long  ago  acted  on  Tom  Tulliver's  fa- 
mous precedent  by  forgetting  even  those.  Away  up  yonder, 
green  against  the  surrounding  green  of  hillside  trees,  its  square- 
ness outlining  itself  in  some  indefinable  way  and  vanishing  again 
the  instant  one  thinks  less  of  form  than  color,  is  the  old  ivy-clad 
church  of  Cricquebceuf,  behind  which  we  shall  presently  emerge 
when  once  we  can  tear  ourselves  from  this  charming  meadow,  to 
which  some  fine  red  weed  growing  amid  the  uncut  grass  lends 
the  glow  of  buckwheat.  Over  there,  on  the  line  between  this 
and  the  adjoining  field,  a  row  of  trees  bends  over  to  the  east 
with  a  curious  Japanesy  exaggeration  of  the  landward  slope  of 
all  seaside  growths.  It  would  be  worth  a  painter's  while  to  come 
here  at  daybreak  and  catch  them  all  salaaming  to  the  rising  sun 
and  getting  his  early  benediction  on  their  topmost  branches. 

There  is  another  water-lane  still  further  up  the  sands,  prettier 
even  than  this,  which  carries  to  the  sea  the  stream  that  turns  the 
mill  of  Cricquebceuf.  A  water-lane,  by  the  way,  is  the  name 
given  hereabouts  to  the  narrow,  shallow  brooks,  flowing  over 
pebbly  bottoms,  which,  after  doing  service  to  the  millers,  are  used 
as  natural  roads,  through  which  teams  are  driven,  while  pedes- 
trians avail  themselves  of  the  narrow  footpaths  beside  their  edges. 
One  makes  his  way  from  the  sands  to  the  mill  of  Pennedepie 
along  such  a  lane,  overhung  by  trees,  gay  wifh  wild  flowers,  fra- 
grant in  July  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  past  one  secluded 
farm-house  where  ducks  paddle  in  the  stream  and  hens  cluck  in 
the  dooryard,  and  where  a  rustic  bridge  with  a  hand-rail  spans 
the  vista  between  tall  poplars  through  which  gleams  the  shadowy 
blue  of  distant  hills.  Then,  turning  to  the  left,  he  strikes  through 
an  opening  in  the  hedge  into  a  field  where  the  cows  stand  now 
knee-deep  in  grass,  but  which  in  January  is  white  with  nod- 
ding snowdrops,  and  follows  the  sound  of  the  plashing  wheel  to 
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a  moss-grown  mill  embowered  in  trees.  Standing  on  a  bridge 
close  by,  the  chime  and  motion  of  the  stream  beneath  his  feet, 
the  mellow,  monotonous,  silvery  dashing  calling  to  eye  and  ear, 
the  miller's  daughter  up  there  in  the  darkening  window-space 
lifting  to  heaven  a  strain  of  plaintive  song  and  then  dropping 
into  silence,  one  lapses  into  idyllic  reverie  and  enters  the  land  of 
poetry  and  dream.  What  wonder,  in  scenes  like  these,  where 
Nature  stretches  both  her  hands  and  invites  the  soul  to  follow 
her  into  regions  where  all  is  fair  like  her  skies,  all  peaceful  like 
her  opaline  summer  sea? 

In  August  the  days  grow  hotter.  There  is  no  sultriness  of 
heat  such  as  the  New-Yorker  knows  and  dreads,  for  cool  nights 
temper  the  ardor  of  the  days,  and  light  breezes  shake  the  surface 
of  the  bay.  The  circle  of  the  world  grows  narrower  in  this  high 
latitude.  The  sun  comes  up  early  in  the  northeast  and  sets  late 
and  far  in  the  northwest.  While  yet  the  day  is  young  you  stand 
where  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Mer  touches  the  gray  em- 
bankment wall,  and  look  out  to  sea.  Nay,  there  is  no  sea.  This 
is  the  celestial  country,  and  there  is  no  more  sea  there,  said  he 
who  saw  it  from  Patmos  island.  A  veil  of  luminous  haze  melts 
water  and  sky  into  a  oneness  broken  here  and  there  by  a  shining 
sail  whose  place  on  the  far  horizon  knowledge  alone  determines. 
It  seems  to  float  in  upper  air.  Havre  headland  has  faded  out  of 
sight.  Midway  between  the  zenith  and  the  place  where  once  it 
flushed  rosy  in  the  dawning  light,  pale  clouds  rest  motionless, 
and  all  above  them  is  tenderest  azure;  but  below,  the  mussel-bed 
is  the  apparent  limit  of  the  globe.  Those  bending  figures  are 
Avhite  against  the  sky.  The  flags  high  up  on  the  beach  poles 
flaunt  their  vivid  scarlet  on  a  misty,  silvery  heaven.  Down  be- 
low you  on  the  beach  two  or  three  diligent  and  temerarious 
painter  men  have  hoisted  their  white  umbrellas  and  engaged  in 
an  unequal  struggle  with  that  for  ever  youthful,  for  ever  ancient 
beauty  that  sits  in  the  heavens  and  laughs  at  their  puny  efforts. 
One  feels  them  fuming  in  their  hearts  and  maligning  pigments. 
Across  the  shingle,  across  the  sand,  across  these  patches  of  dark 
brown  seaweed  and  these  lovely  stretches  of  green,  mossy  rocks, 
skirting  with  wary  feet  the  pools  left  by  the  receded  tide,  you 
gain  the  outer  limit  of  the  shore  and  turn  to  look  at  the  other 
half  of  this  round  world.  The  point  of  Vasouy,  far  to  the  left, 
has  melted  into  cloudy  gray,  yet  kept,  somehow,  its  outline. 
Closer  by  the  pottery  on  Cricqueboeuf  cliff  stands  out  with  more 
distinctness.  A  semicircle  of  swelling  hills,  too  low,  too  near  for 
the  eye  to  lose  the  feathery  outlines  of  the  trees  that  crown  them, 
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even  through  this  soft  haze,  rounds  back  and  upward  against  the 
sky,  and  then  slopes  gently  to  the  water,  as  far  to  the  right  at 
Hennequeville  as  Vasouy  is  to  the  left.  The  sandy  shore,  con- 
vex though  it  is,  seems  from  this  point,  so  far  have  the  waves  re- 
tired, to  stretch  like  a  chord  subtending  the  arc  begun  at  either 
cape.  The  grain-fields,  the  shorn  meadows,  lie  placid  in  the 
morning  light.  Nature  is  fruitful  and  maternal  now,  accustomed 
to  the  ardors  of  the  sun,  greeting  him  with  no  flush  of  vernal 
color,  no  glint  of  gay  attire.  Serene  and  fair,  she  lies  smiling  on 
the  hillside,  and  "  Come,"  she  seems  to  say  to  her  returning  lord 
— "  come,  watch  our  children  with  me  !  Regard  the  swelling 
grapes  clustering  on  the  vines,  the  reddening  pears  grown  heavy 
on  their  stems,  the  apples  globing  with  the  ripening  juice.  Has- 
ten their  sweet  maturity,  and  yet  look  with  pity  on  those  our 
youngest  born  toiling  on  yonder  shore.  Scorch  them  not  with 
too  ardent  greetings,  poor  little  ones,  who  have  exchanged  for 
labor  and  hard  fatigue  the  repose  and  brooding  peace  they 
shared  with  us  in  Eden  !  " 

Close  under  the  cliff,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  platform  raised 
for  the  bathing-cabins,  the  visitors  gather  in  these  hot  days. 
The  ladies  busy  themselves  with  hideous  crewel-work  while 
they  chaperon  the  young  folks  playing  croquet  and  lawn-tennis ; 
the  babies  toddle  in  the  sand  ;  the  children  dig  canals  and  build 
islands  of  pebbles  for  the  tide  to  climb  and  to  submerge,  and  tan 
their  fair  Norman  legs  and  feet  into  a  true  southern  brown. 
When  the  tide  is  in,  surging  beneath  the  platform-piles,  breaking 
in  spray  against  the  wall,  grinding  the  pebbles  into  a  rough 
accompaniment  to  its  own  mellow  swashing,  they  go  indoors  to 
eat  mussels,  and  pick  crevettes  out  of  their  pink  shells,  and  drink 
sour  wine  and  water.  But  when  the  afternoon  is  well  along 
they  come  out  again,  not  onfy  to  bathe,  but  to  walk  along  the 
shore  before  the  tide  is  full,  in  scanty  bathing  costumes,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  ample  peignoirs  of  white  Russia  towel- 
ling. Some  of  them  carry  nets  or  little  baskets,  as  if  bent  on 
shrimps  or  mussels  at  their  proper  cost,  but  that  is  mostly  a  fon^l 
pretence.  What  they  really  seek  is  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the 
summer  air  on  bodies  freed  from  the  accustomed  tight-fitting 
harness.  The  spectator's  share  of  that  pleasure  is  a  variable  one, 
dependent  on  constantly  differing  conditions  of  proportion  and 
rotundity  in  the  good-natured  people  who  afford  it  gratis.  Yet 
sometimes  a  figure  goes  with  a  large,  slow  gait  along  the  shore, 
white  draperies  clinging  close  or  falling  in  stately  folds  about 
her,  as  sculpturesque,  as  indifferent,  as  insensible  as  if  she  were 
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Agrippina  newly  risen  from  her  chair  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
The  day  deepens  while  we  watch  her.  The  sea  faints  into  a 
pale,  ineffable,  ghostly  blue  under  the  gaze  of  the  sun  ;  the  near 
pools  glow  with  pink  and  salmon  tints;  Havre  still  hides  behind 
a  veil  of  haze,  through  which,  as  twilight  closes,  the  twin  electric 
lights  of  Cape  La  Heve  shine  faintly  ;  the  Dipper  lies  flat  over  on 
its  handle  and  glitters  large  in  the  northwestern  sky.  The 
August  day  is  over. 

Faithful  to  the  tradition  of  them  that  "  go  down  unto  the  sea 
in  ships,"  the  fishermen  of  Villerville  remain  as  yet  unspotted  by 
the  current  irreverence  of  the  age.  As  Saturday  evening  closes 
in  the  fishing-smacks  draw  up  along  the  beach  and  lie  there  on 
their  beam-ends,  their  painted  hulls  looming  large  and  their 
masts  drawing  fine  lines  against  the  sky,  until  the  last  high  tide 
on  Sunday.  Sometimes  at  twilight,  watching  the  phosphorescent 
waves  breaking  in  cold  blue  flame  against  the  beach,  one  sees  a 
boat  put  off  from  some  outstanding  vessel,  and  the  home-coming 
men,  pushing  in  as  close  as  the  tide  permits,  step  over  the  side 
and  splash  through  the  water  to  the  shore ;  or  perhaps  one 
or  two,  bare  half-way  to  the  thigh,  take  the  others  on  their 
shoulders  and  land  them  dry-shod  where  sweethearts  and  wives 
and  little  ones  await  them.  Sometimes  the  women  are  too  impa- 
tient even  for  that,  and  wade  out  to  help  drag  the  boat,  out  of 
reach  of  the  tide,  and  to  get  and  give  those  resounding  kisses 
which  come  to  the  ear  of  the  sympathetic  onlooker.  Then  conies 
the  exchange  of  burdens.  To  the  women  fall  the  oars  and  the 
baskets  full  of  fish,  while  the  men  shoulder  the  babies  and  lend  a 
finger  or  a  fold  of  their  breeches  to  the  toddling  little  ones  who 
toil  joyfully  beside  them  up  the  embankment.  To-morrow  you 
will  see  them  all  in  church.  You  will  hear  their  lusty  voices 
intoning  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and*the  Credo  ;  you  will  admire,  as 
they  troop  out  when  Mass  is  over,  their  jaunty  Sunday  rig  of 
tight  gray  trousers  and  black  or  blue  jerseys,  their  shining  shoes, 
their  clean-shaven  chins,  and  their  voluminous  silk  scarfs.  The 
women,  too,  will  have  laid  aside  for  the  most  part  the  conical 
caps  of  the  mussel-bed  and  donned  others  of  less  picturesque 
shape,  but  frilled,  or  edged  with  lace,  or  ornamented  with  coquet- 
tish knots  of  ribbon.  Their  neat  black  sabots  shine  ;  their  short 
skirts  hang  in  heavy  folds  ;  gay  little  shawls  or  shoulder-capes 
cross  in  front  and  are  pinned  down  to  the  waist  behind.  If  it  is 
^  fete  day,  a  First  Communion,  or  St.  Roch's  day,  or,  best  of  all, 
Corpus  Christi — which  is  kept  here  as  a  high  festival  on  the  first 
fair  Sunday  following  the  feast— the  town  itself  will  be  in  gala 
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dress.  All  the  available  white  linen  of  the  town  drapes  the 
house-fronts  ;  the  streets  are  lined  with  rushes  and  tall  grass, 
above  which  flowers  are  strewn  in  wild  profusion ;  all  the  town 
turns  out  to  accompany  and  do  reverence  to  the  Sacred  Host. 
In  1 88 1  M.  Dantan  painted  this  Villerville  procession  as  it  was  in 
the  act  of  descending-  the  embankment  to  receive  benediction  at 
the  altar  raised  on  the  sands.  His  picture,  bought  by  the  French 
government,  hangs  now  in  the  Luxembourg. 

And  then,  as  night  draws  on  and  the  men  must  be  off  again 
about  their  perilous  tasks,  the  farewell  groups  begin  to  gather 
on  the  shore.  You  see  the  baskets  of  bread  and  the  breakers  of 
fresh  water  carried  by  careful,  willing  hands,  and  the  men,  once 
more  in  leggings  and  heavy  woollens,  hugging  the  little  ones 
close  in  lingering  arms  as  they  trudge  slowly  through  the  sands. 
You  watch  the  last  embraces  ;  you,  too,  stay  to  catch  the  last 
glimpses  of  the  vanishing  boats;  you  follow  with  sympathetic 
eyes  the  women  and  children  straying  back  in  broken  groups  to 
their  empty,  perhaps  never  again  to  be  aught  but  empty,  homes. 
What  would  life  be  to  these  people  without  their  consoling  faith 
in  the  good  God  ? 

French  devotion,  however,  even  when  most  sincere,  has 
nothing  harsh  nor  puritanical  about  it.  Not  every  Sunday  is 
spent  so  uneventfully  between  home  and  church,  with  occasional 
interludes  at  the  cafi  and  the  pleasures  of  neighborly  inter- 
course. Four  or  five  times,  perhaps,  during  "  the  season  "  the 
boats  lie  over  until  Monday,  and  a  fishermen's  dance  takes  place 
on  Sunday  evening  on  the  bathing-platform  at  the  same  time 
that  "  the  Parisians,"  as  the  villagers  call  all  their  strange  guests, 
are  enjoying  another  in  the  long,  low  shed  reared  between  the 
bathing-cabins  and  the  billiard-room.  The  sound  of  their  tink- 
ling old  piano  and  the  glimmer  of  their  colored  lanterns  mingles 
with  the  moonlight  and  the  cheery  tones  of  the  fisher  lads  and 
lasses  at  the  further  end  of  the  platform,  as  they  dance  hand-in- 
hand  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices,  chanting  the  quaint  old 
songs,  unknown  to  literature,  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  former  generations  of  young  lovers,  to  airs  which,  like  the 
words,  must  be  caught,  if  caught  at  all,  from  the  lips  of  the  sing- 
ers. No  one  in  the  town  has  a  copy,  written  or  printed,  of  their 
songs.  They  tell  you  they  are  very  old  ;  they  learned  them  from 
their  forebears  ;  they  have  a  "  trts  grande  antiquitc" — that  is  all 
they  know  about  them.  Imagine  such  a  scene  on  a  mild  Septem- 
ber night,  the  full  moon  riding  midway  in  the  northeastern  hea- 
ven and  pouring  a  flood  of  silver  on  the  bay  ;  the  waves  break- 
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ing  in  a  soft  rush  beneath  the  platform  ;  the  faces  of  the  dancers 
now  in  light,  now  in  shadow,  as  they  tread  their  round  between 
sea  and  sky,  accentuating  the  time  often  with  a  sharp  stamp  or 
accelerating  it  into  a  quick  run,  but  no  horse-play,  nothing  in- 
decorous to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  surroundings.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  one  of  the  simplest  and  prettiest,  of  their  rhymes: 


"J'ai  fait  construire  un  navire, 

Tout  en  or  et  en  argent, 
Les  voiles  sont  de  dentelle, 

Les  cordages  en  rubans  blancs. 
La  plume  s'envole,  vole,  vole, 
La  plume  s'envole  au  vent. 

"  Les  voiles  sont  de  dentelle, 
Les  cordages  en  rubans  blancs, 

L'equipage  de  ce  navire 

Est  tout  jeunes  filles  de  quinze  ans. 
La  plume,  etc. 

"  La  plus  jeune  en  a  quatorze, 
Elle  en  est  le  commandant ; 

J'apergois  une  brunette 

Qui  pleurait  dans  les  haubans. 
La  plume,  etc. 

"  '  Qu'avez-vous  done,  la  belle  ? 

Qu'avez-vous  a  pleurer  tout  ? ' 
'  Je  pleure  mon  anneau  d'or, 

Qu'est  parti  dans  les  haubans.' 
La  plume,  etc. 

"  '  Ne  pleurez  pas  tout,  la  belle,    . 

II  reviendra  dans  un  an; 
II  est  parti  vent  d'arriere, 

II  reviendra  vent  d'avant.' 
La  plume,  etc." 


•"  I  have  builded  me  a  boat, 

All  of  gold  and  silver  bright ; 
The  sails  are  made  of  lace, 
The  shrouds  of  ribbons  white. 
The  feather  flies,  it  flies,  it  flies, 
The  feather  flies  in  the  wind. 

"  The  sails  are  lace,  the  shrouds 
Ribbons  of  whitest  sheen  ; 

The  crew  of  this  gay  boat 
Are  young  maidens  of  fifteen. 

"The  captain  of  the  band 
Counts  only  fourteen  years  ; 

I  see  there  in  the  shrouds 
A  dark-haired  girl  in  tears. 

"  '  Why  do  you  weep  so,  beauty  ? 

Why  are  you  so  forlorn  ?  ' 
14 '  'Tis  for  my  plighted  lover, 

Who  went  in  the  shrouds,  I  mourn.' 

"  '  Don't  weep  so  sore,  then,  beauty ; 

In  a  year  he  will  return. 
He  will  come  back  with  the  wind 
ahead, 

He  went  with  the  wind  astern.'" 


September  closes  "the  season."  The  summer  butterflies  flut- 
ter back  to  town  ;  the  villas  are  deserted  ;  the  hotels  dismiss 
their  waiters  and  close  their  empty  rooms.  The  painters  linger 
for  yet  another  month  or  two,  and  then  they,  too,  vanish.  Trade 
in  the  little  town  grows  dull.  November  gales  begin  to  blow, 
and  the  anxious  women  stand  out  on  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the 
fishermen's  quarter,  searching  the  unquiet  sea  with  telescopes 
for  the  first  familiar  lines  of  the  expected  boats.  Out  on  the  still 
green  hillside  the  lame  old  shepherd  pastures  his  gentle  flock, 
leading  them  by  his  voice,  not  driving  them  before  him,  as 
English  shepherds  do.  You  may  see  him  often  on  late  after- 
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noons,  silhouetted  against  the  darkening  sky,  halting  between 
crutch  and  staff,  the  collar  of  his  frieze  cloak  standing  high  arid 
stiff  about  his  crown,  his  dogs  cocking  up  their  ears  beside  him, 
his  sheep  coming  toward  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  field. 

Then  winter  comes.  A  damp  cold  penetrates  one's  bones,  and 
the  sea  thunders  hoarse  and  loud  against  the  shore,  carrying 
away  the  platform  railings,  submerging  the  road  between  the  cliff 
and  the  bathing-cabins,  swallowing  great  mouthfuls  of  the  path 
that  skirts  the  fields  between  here  and  Cricquebceuf.  The  fisher- 
men have  left  their  boats  in  Honfleur  basin  and  sit  at  home  smok- 
ing their  pipes  and  watching  their  womenkind  staggering  under 
heavy  faggots  along  the  road,  or  knitting  leggings,  or  weaving  nets 
for  the  men,  who  do  up  all  their  own  work  on  the  sea  and  take 
their  ease  when  on  the  land.  "  It  is  not  their  custom,"  the  mild- 
eyed  women  will  tell  you  when  you  ask  why  their  husbands  or 
their  sons  are  not  seeking  the  faggots  in  the  woods  or  bearing 
them  homeward  on  their  backs.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  man's  work 
is  but  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman's  work  is  never  done."  It  is 
winter,  but  the  marshy  fields  are  white  with  snowdrops  ;  the 
primrose  opens  its  lovely  eyes  along  the  roadside ;  the  trees  have 
thrown  off  their  too  luxuriant  summer  robe,  but  they  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  that  delicate  tracery  of  rosy  brown  and 
purple  which  their  branches  draw  against  the  silvery  sky.  Fair 
as  she  is  in  every  season,  yet  it  is  only  now,  when  all  her  pro- 
fessional admirers  have  departed,  that  Nature  on  this  Norman 
coast  throws  off  all  her  disguises,  reveals  her  enchanting  outlines, 
yet  well-nigh  drives  her  lover  to  despair. 
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UNCLE  GEORGE'S  EXPERIMENTS, 
i. 

THE  house  was  a  pretty  though  plain  frame  building,  stand- 
ing upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  swept  from  the  front  door 
down  to  the  county  road.  When  the  present  century  was  yet 
an  infant,  and  while  the  untutored  savage  yet  crept  with  stealthy 
step  through  the  underbrush  or  sent  his  light  canoe  spinning 
over  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Big  Miami,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent owner,  having  reached  Cincinnati  by  descending  the  river 
on  a  raft,  had  built  a  log-house,  still  standing,  further  down  the 
road,  and  lived  there  while  he  cleared  his  land  and  prepared  it 
for  cultivation.  Later  he  built  this  residence  and  removed  to  it, 
and  here  his  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  had  grown  up. 

Sturdy  oaks  and  ash,  beeches  and  walnut-trees,  relics  of  the 
"  forest  primeval,"  shaded  the  lawn  in  front,  while  back  of  the 
house,  rearing  their  sable  branches  stiff  and  dark  against  the  sky, 
loomed  several  pines,  old  as  the  rest  and  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest  as  the  only  ones  left  in  the  neighborhood.  As  the  owner 
of  the  house  stood  on  his  front  piazza  he  could  catch  glimpses 
through  the  trees  of  the  Miami  .sluggishly  wandering  in  a  slen- 
der stream  over  its  sandy  bed  just  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
while  beyond  stretched  field  after  field  of  waving  grain  and  up- 
rising corn,  all  of  which  called  him  master.  But  old  age  was 
creeping  upon  him,  and,  being  a  bachelor,  George  Graham  felt 
doubly  lonesome  in  his  retirement,  having  outlived  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  neighborhood.  His  only  surviving  sister 
resided  in  Cincinnati  and  had  a  family  of  two  daughters  and  one 
son,  the  latter  living  in  Arizona,  whither  he  had  gone  some  six 
years  before  to  seek  his  fortune.  Jane  was  what  would  be 
called  a  "  notable  "  woman  by  New-Englanders.  She  imagined 
that  if  everybody  would  leave  his  or  her  affairs  to  her  manage- 
ment everything  would  proceed  much  more  smoothly.  In  this 
idea  her  brother  George  did  not  share,  and  so  they,  by  mutual 
consent,  kept  apart.  Still,  Jane  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
allow  the  family  acres  to  slip  away  from  her  girls,  if  by  flat- 
tery and  cajolery  the  old  gentleman  could  be  propitiated. 

James  Graham,  the  younger  brother,  had  been  wild  and  way- 
ward  in    his  youth,  and,  after  involving  his  father  by  reckless 
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squandering  of  twice  his  portion,  had  disappeared.  Then  George 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
careful  watching,  not  only  redeemed  the  mortgaged  home,  but 
added  year  by  year  to  an  originally  small  bank  account  until  he 
was  considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  his  county. 

The  idea  that  James  was  dead  was  dispelled  after  long  years 
by  a  letter,  written  on  his  death-bed,  petitioning  his  injured 
parent  for  his  wife  and  child,  soon  to  be  left  unprotected  to  the 
pitiless  charity  of  the  world.  When  this  letter  reached  the 
Homestead  the  father  was  past  being  influenced  by  it — he  slept  in 
the  little  family  God's  acre  on  the  hillside  towards  the  setting  sun. 
George  wrote  in  reply  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  and  enclosed 
a  draft  for  two  hundred  dollars.  That  was  eight  years  ago. 

On  this  June  evening,  1872,  he  stands  at  his  front  door  and 
reads  a  letter  which  has  just  reached  him.  Let  us  peep  over  his 
shoulder  and  read  with  him.  The  writer  is  Jane.  The  italics 
are  hers : 

"  DEAR  BROTHER  GEORGE :  I  enclose  you  a  very  remarkable 
letter  just  received.  The  impertinent  forwardness  of  some 
people  is  really  disgusting !  Does  the  girl  suppose  that  I  keep  a 
foundling  hospital?"  ["Heaven  help  the  foundlings,"  is  the 
reader's  comment,  "  if  you  did  !  "]  "  Why,  if  the  'good  ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart ' — what  new  species  are  they  ? — are  so  devoted 
to  her,  don't  she  stay  with  them  ?  She  can't  be  so  poor  as  she 
represents  herself,  or  these  '  ladies '  would  not  be  so  fond  ;  for  of 
all  people  who  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  commend  me  to 
nuns  and  priests  ! 

"  However,  I  send  you  the  letter,  as  you  might  at  some  future 
time  reproach  me  for  not  doing  so.  As  for  any  assistance  from 
me,  that  is  impossible  !  With  my  scant  income  I  have  my 
hands  full  to  keep  my  Jane  and  Caroline  properly  presentable 
for  the  station  a  kind  Providence  has  appointed  them  to  fill. 
They  send  much  love  to  dear  uncle  and  hope  to  see  him  very 
soon !  May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  brother,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  affectionate  sister,  JANE. 

"  P.S.  The  doctor  says  Carrie  ought  to  go  to  the  mountains 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  how  can  I  send  her  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  if  you  don't!"  was  the  muttered 
comment  upon  this  P.S. 

Then  he  opened  the  enclosure  and  found  a  short  note  written 
in  a  style  of  chirography  decidedly  French,  although  the  word- 
ing was  idiomatically  English,  as  follows  : 
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"MY  AUNT:  It  is  not  without  a  withdrawing  that  I  write 
this.  My  dear  mamma,  who  is  dead  since  two  years,  did  tell  me 
so  to  do  if  all  beside  did  fail.  So  it  has  happened  but  now.  I 
did  teach  for  a  year  in  a  family  who  have  sailed  away  to  Europe, 
and  since  six  months  I  have  made  my  endeavors  to  obtain  an- 
other situation,  but  cannot.  My  home  is  with  the  dear  good 
ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  I  was  so  long  as  a  pupil,  but  I 
do  not  desire  to  impose  myself  upon  them  longer.  They  are 
very  kind  and  say  to  me,  '  Stay  ! '  But  my  sense  and  my  heart 
say,  '  No,  it  is  not  right,  because  they  are  not  of  my  blood,  and 
I  must  work  to  live.'  So,  my  aunt,  I  send  this  little  letter  to  you, 
in  thinking  that  may  be  you  could  offer  me  some  suggestions. 
Have  you  not  some  young  daughters  of  your  own  that  I  could 
instruct  ?  Your  niece  in  sorrow, 

"  CONSTANCE  DIEU-DONNEE  GRAHAM. 

"  NEW  ORLEANS,  June  3,  1872." 

The  old  gentleman  used  his  handkerchief  vigorously  after 
reading  this,  and  then  folded  the  note  up  carefully  and  placed  it 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  On  turning  his  sister's  letter 
over  to  put  it  in  the  envelope  he  came  upon  another  P.S.  which 
had  escaped  him  : 

"  '  Dieu-donnee  ' ! — was  there  ever  such  an  outlandish  name? 
It  only  sufficed  to  fill  the  measure  of  James'  iniquity  that  he 
should  marry  a  Romanist  and  bring  an  idolatrous  papist  into  the 
family.  Dieu-donn£e  indeed  !  Much  '  Dieu  '  has  to  do  with  it ; 
d —  something  else  would  be  the  better  word." 

On  reading  this  Mr.  Graham  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter so  violent  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the 
benches  which  furnished  the  piazza,  and  he  laughed  till  he  cried. 


II. 

"  Well,  George  is  a  trump !  Just  look  here,  girls — a  check 
for  three  hundred  dollars  !  Now  you  can  both  go  to  the  moun- 
tains." So  said  Mrs.  Dinsdale  to  her  daughters  just  after  the 
matutinal  visit  of  the  postman.  Then  she  read  the  letter  and 
her  face  fell  slightly : 

"  DEAR  SISTER  JANE  :  Your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  me 
our  niece's  letter  is  fully  appreciated.  As  I  do  not  wish  one  of 
our  name  and  blood  to  be  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
to  be  dependent  for  them  upon  strangers,  I  think  she  had  better 
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come  North  ;  and  as  I  am  not  situated  to  receive  her,  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  proxy.  In  a  household  so  well  regulated  as 
yours  she  will  doubtless  learn  many  valuable  lessons  in  domestic 
economy.  And,  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  your  righteous 
judgment,  she  will  imbibe  a  strong  morality.  Animated  by  your 
Christian  example,  she  will  become  a  model  of  patience,  meek- 
ness, and  all  the  necessary  virtues.  As  for  her  religion,  'tis  a 
pity,  that ;  but  I  am  very  sure  you  will  be  able  to  convince  her 
of  the  superior  claims  of  your  special  form  of  protestation 
against  the  errors  in  which  she  has  been  raised.  Altogether  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  open  to  you. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  three  hundred  dollars.  One- 
third  of  it  is  on  account  of  board  (including  washing  and  all 
extras)  for  two  months  ;  the  remainder  is  to  be  sent  to  Constance 
to  enable  her  to  repay  the  friends  she  is  leaving  for  any  expense 
to  which  she  may  have  subjected  them,  and  to  pay  her  expenses 
in  the  journey,  which  I  wish  her  to  take  by  rail,  as  the  river  is 
low  at  this  season,  and  a  boat  (although  the  cheaper  mode)  might 
be  delayed.  If,  when  she  comes,  she  should  express  a  wish  to 
see  me,  bring  her  out  here.  Now  we'll  see  whether  she  is 
'  God-given  '  or  '  devil-sent.'  Tm  not  afraid  to  write  the  word,  if 
you  are !  Your  brother,  GEORGE. 

"THE  HOMESTEAD,  BUTLER  Co.,  OHIO,  June  8,  1872." 

"What  is  the  matter,  ma?"  queried  Jane,  the  older  daugh- 
ter, a  reflection  of  her  mother  in  every  minutia.  Mrs.  Dinsdale 
had  read  the  letter  to  herself,  and  her  face,  as  she  proceeded 
down  the  page,  was  a  study ;  the  smile  which  had  lighted  it  up 
gradually  died  away,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  dipped  down 
towards  her  chin,  and  her  nostrils  expanded  even  as  the  war- 
horses'  in  Job  are  supposed  to  have  done. 

"  Can't  we  go  to  Cresson,  after  all,  ma  ?  "  asked  Carrie,  seeing 
that  Jane's  question  elicited  no  reply.  "  What  does  he  send  the 
check  for  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Dinsdale,  "  you  can  go  to  Cresson  ; 
make  yourselves  easy  about  that.  But  your  uncle  must  have 
had  a  severe  attack  of  spleen  when  he  wrote  this!  " 

"  Can't  we  see  it?  "  the  young  women  asked  simultaneously. 

"  No,  you   cannot !  "    replied    the   mother,  with   unusual   as- 
perity.    "  He  orders  me  to  receive  your  Uncle  James'  child,  and 
this  check  is  for  her  benefit.     I  am  to  send  two — a  portion  of  it  "• 
she  amended  her  sentence — "  for  travelling  expenses,  and  retain  a 
part  on  account  of  board  for  two  months." 
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Mrs.  Dinsdale  had  her  reasons  for  not  being  more  explicit 
with  her  daughters.  She  had  already  formed  a  plan  in  her  own 
mind  which  she  felt  she  could  best  carry  out  alone. 

Accordingly  in  a  week's  time  Jane  and  Carrie  departed  upon 
a  two  weeks'  visit  to  Cresson  Springs,  while  a  check,  just  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  barest  expenses  of  the  journey,  was  sent  to  the 
poor  little  anxious  Dieu-donnee.  The  letter  accompanying  it  is 
too  rich  to  be  omitted  in  this  truthful  chronicle : 

"  MY  DEAR  CHILD  :  Your  letter  made  my  heart  ache  for  you  ! 
And  I  am  so  glad  that  a  good  Providence  has  blessed  me  with  a 
comfortable  home  and  means  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  share  it 
with  you,  at  least  temporarily.  I  send  you  a  check  to  the 
amount  I  learn  will  be  necessary  to  pay  your  way.  It  will  not 
allow  of  a  sleeper,  but  you  are  young  and  will  not  mind  passing 
the  nights  on  the  benches  of  the  ordinary  car.  By  turning  two 
seats  facing  each  other  a  very  comfortable  bed  can  be  arranged. 
As  the  meals  at  the  stations  are  high-priced,  you  had  better  pack 
a  lunch  basket  sufficient  to  last  you  the  four  days,  so  you  will 
not  have  to  leave  the  car.  Your  cousins  are  all-impatience  to  see 
you.  May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  safely  is  the  prayer  of 
your  affectionate  AUNT  JANE. 

'•CINCINNATI,  June  12,  1872." 

One  evening  George  Graham  sat  upon  his  front  piazza  read- 
ing the  previous  day's  paper,  in  which  was  a  list  of  departures 
for  the  summer  vacations  ;  he  found  the  following  among  them  : 

'The  Misses  Dinsdale  are  at  Cresson -Springs,  Pa.,  for  a 
short  visit.  Their  numerous  friends  wish  them  a  pleasant  so- 
journ." 

Whereupon  he  chuckled  to  himself.  Later  his  mail  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  found  a  letter  from  his  sister  telling  him 
that  she  had  written  to  Constance  and  sent  the  money  as  he  had 
directed  ;  adding  that  she  supposed  she  might  look  for  her  new 
inmate  in  the  course  of  two  weeks.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  girls'  departure  for  Cresson. 

III. 

It  is  midsummer.  The  river  has  shrunk  to  a  slender  thread, 
which  winds  down  one  side  of  the  broad,  sandy  bed,  as  if,  know- 
ing  its  delinquency,  it  is  endeavoring  to  hide  its  face.  The  pee- 
wees,  which  have  built  year  after  year  under  the  shelter  of  the 
front  porch,  have  a  nest  full  of  young  just  ready  to  take  flight. 
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The  rye  and  barley  are  waving  their  yellow  plumes  in  the  air, 
and  the  young  corn  gives  good  promise.  As  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  pines  a  group  of  four  is  seated  on  the  front  piazza  of 
the  Homestead — viz.,  Jane's  two  daughters,  Jennie  and  Carrie,  and 
their  attendant  swains,  who  have  by  invitation  followed  them 
here  to  "  view  .the  landscape  o'er,"  and  revel  in  anticipation  of 
what  will  one  time  be  theirs,  if  their  present  matrimonial  ideas 
are  carried  out. 

The  girls  had  enjoyed  their  visit  to  the  Springs  exceedingly, 
and  only  regretted  its  limited  extent.  A  short  two  weeks  after 
their  return  they  had  received  an  invitation  from  their  uncle  to 
visit  him,  and,  much  against  their  inclination,  urged  on  by  their 
mother,  had  accepted. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  two  young  men  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  little  village  of  Venice,  about  two  miles  away 
from  the  Homestead.  These  were  "Jack"  and  "Tom,"  the 
swains  aforesaid.  Their  frequent  presence  was  tolerated  at  his 
house  by  their  aged  host,  and  he  even  gave  them  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  remain  to  any  meal  the  time  of  serving  which  agreed 
with  their  "  happening  in."  In  fact,  George  Graham's  courtesy 
was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  a  guest  beneath  his  roof  was 
sacred  ;  and  for  that  reason  his  nieces  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  his  treatment  of  them,  however  much  he  may  have  understood 
the  game  they  were  playing.  But  he  always  grew  very  deaf 
while  they  remained. 

Sitting  on  the  piazza,  the  young  folks  chatted  gaily  among 
themselves,  while  just  at  the  front  window  of  the  parlor  was 
their  uncle,  seemingly  absorbed  in  his  paper. 

"  When  I  am  mistress  here,"  said  Jane,  looking  up  at  the 
eaves,  "  I  shall  add  a  story.  I  never  could  abide  a  cottage 
house ;  the  upper  rooms  are  so  close  and  warm  with  the  sloping 
roof ! " 

"  If  /  am  left  the  part  of  the  farm  that  the  house  stands  on  I 
shall  let  the  main  part  be,  but  tear  down  the  old  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  and  cut  down  those  horrid  pines  that  make  such  a 
moaning  noise  when  the  wind  blows.  Then  just  over  there  I'll 
build  a  new  house,  making  the  entrance  beyond,  so  that  this  part 
will  be  kitchen  and  dining-room."  So  spoke  Carrie. 

"  But,  my  dear  Carrie,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  left  this  part. 
Uncle  knows  that  /  like  this  sloping  lawn  and  the  old  trees," 
replied  Jane. 

"  You  had  better  not  speak  so  loud,  girls ;  your  uncle  will 
hear  you  !"  cautioned  Tom. 
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"  Oh  !  no,  he  won't ;  he's  as  deaf  as  a  post !  "  replied  Carrie. 

"  And  suppose  he  leaves  it  to  Constance  ?  "  suggested  Jack, 
with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eye. 

"  To  Constance  !  "  exclaimed  both  the  girls  at  once. 

"What  an  idea,  Jack  Thurston  !  "  cried  Jane.  "Why,  he 
.don't  care  anything  about  her !  I  don't  know  what  made  him 
take  it  into  his  head  to  ask  mamma  to  send  for  her,  but  when  the 
letter  came  from  those  nuns  saying  she  was  too  ill  to  travel  he 
didn't  seem  to  care  a  bit.  He  just  let  the  matter  drop." 

Nor  did  he  ask  his  sister  to  return  the  money  he  had  sent  her. 
But  of  this  the  young  men  knew  nothing. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  cousin  since  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  No  ;  ma  didn't  write  again.  She  supposes  that  when  the 
girl  is  ready  she  will  come." 

They  chattered  on,  never  noticing  that  their  uncle  had  risen 
and  left  the  parlor.  Presently  he  returned  to  the  window  and 
called  out : 

"  Jane  !  Caroline !  I  have  told  Abe  to  get  up  the  carriage  ;  I 
am  going  into  Venice.  Will  one  of  you  go  with  me?  " 

Jane  responded  promptly  : 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I'll  go  with  pleasure."  Then  to  Jack :  "  You 
need  not  go.  I'll  be  back  before  very  long." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Graham  ;  "  get  ready." 

An  hour. or  so  later  Jane  had  resumed  her  seat  upon  the 
porch,  holding  the  hat  she  had  worn  in  her  drive  in  her  hands. 
Mr.  Graham  had  also  resumed  his  seat  at  the  window,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  read. 

"  He  stopped  at  the  post-office  and  wouldn't  let  me  get  out ; 
went  in  himself,  and  I  saw  him  at  the  telegraph-desk." 

"  Whom  could  he  be  wiring  in  such  haste?"  mused  Tom. 

"'Wiring?'  Oh!  telegraphing,  you  mean,"  exclaimed  Car- 
rie. "  Well,  no  one  knows  but  himself  and  the  operator.  I  bet 
I  can  make  her  tell." 

But  when,  the  next  morning,  Miss  Carrie  and  Mr.  Tom 
walked  over  to  the  village  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  they  were 
checkmated  by  the  indignant  refusal  of  the  operator  to  reveal 
state  secrets. 

At  dinner,  of  which  meal  the  young  men  were  also  partakers, 
Mr.  Graham  proposed  that  the  girls  and  their  friends  should 
drive  over  to  a  Shaker  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  which 
was  well  worth  a  visit.  He  declined  to  accompany  them,  and 
told  "  Abe,"  the  man-of-all-work,  to  put  the  tongue  to  the  carriage, 
as  two  horses  would  be  required.  Of  course  the  girls  were  de- 
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lighted,  for  it  was  by  a  drive  through  the  loveliest  of  lovely 
country  scenery  that  they  would  reach  their  destination. 

The  gay  party  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  a  phae- 
ton was  driven  up  to  the  gate  by  a  lively-looking  little  lady  of 
apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Graham  went  out  to 
receive  her  bare-headed. 

"  Well,  George !  you  see  I  am  here.  I  received  your  tele- 
gram, and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  surprised  ! " 

"  I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  you,  Annie,  and  so  I  have  cleared 
the  coast.  They  are  off  to  the  Whitewater  to  visit  the  Shak- 
ers." 

"What  is  it  that  requires  so  much  circumlocution?"  she 
asked,  as  she  walked  up  the  path  towards  the  house,  the  car- 
riage-road leading  up  to  the  back  entrance. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Graham  made  his  request,  which  caused  the 
lady  to  stand  still  and  look  at  him  as  if  she  thought  him  crazy. 
But  by  the  time  he  explained  matters  she  was  full  of  interest  and 
ready  to  fall  in  with  any  plan  of  his. 

The  Dinsdales  returned  from  their  drive  in  glad  good-humor 
and  during  tea  kept  up  a  laughing  description  of  their  visit.  A 
day  or  two  after  they  returned  to  their  mother's  house  and  filled 
her  anxious  ears  with  accounts  of  how  kind  Uncle  George  had 
been  to  them,  each  fancying  herself  the  favorite. 

"  But  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  deaf! "  said  Jane. 

"  Deaf !  "  exclaimed  the  mother.  "  Then  he  has  suddenly  be- 
come so,  for  when  he  was  down  at  Christmas  he  heard  as  well  as 
I  do." 

"  Yes ;  but.  he  told  us  he  had  caught  a  heavy  cold  after  that 
visit,  and  had  been  deaf  ever  since." 

"  Oh !  well.  He's  over  sixty,  and  it's  time,"  was  the  rejoin- 
der. 

IV. 

The  "  Annie  "  of  the  mysterious  interview  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter  was  the  widow  of  a  cousin  of  the  Grahams.  She 
had  lost  her  husband  early  in  life,  and  had  resided  in  the  county 
town,  Hamilton,  ever  since.  There  never  had  existed  any  par- 
ticular friendship  between  her  husband  and  his  cousin,  Jane 
Dinsdale,  and  after  her  marriage  an  open  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween the  ladies  which  Mrs.  Annie  Graham  had  never  sought  to 
heal.  So  it  happened  that  for  years  there  had  been  no  inter- 
course, and  Mrs.  Dinsdale  had  probably  forgotten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  other. 
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We  must  now  read  another  letter,  in  order  to  carry  the  thread 
of  our  story : 

"THE  HOMESTEAD,  August  i,  1872. 

"DEAR  JANE:  As  your  maternal  heart  is  doubtless  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  our  young  niece,  left  so  cruelly  to  those  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing- — the  nuns — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  she  is  rescued  from  their  clutches  and  the  danger  of  yellow 
fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  is  under  the  kind  protection  of  a  rela- 
tive of  ours.  If  you  still  desire  to  befriend  the  orphan  let  me 
know,  and  she  will  be  sent  to  you.  When  the  girls  feel  like  mak- 
ing me  another  visit  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  them. 

"  Your  brother, 

"  GEORGE." 

About  the  time  that  letter  was  written  there  were  other  visit- 
ors on  the  piazza  of  the  Graham  homestead.  This  time  it  is  Mrs. 
Annie  Graham  and  a  young  girl — the  Dieu-donn6e. 

George  Graham  sits  with  them  and  is  telling  them  of  the 
young  days  of  the  father  and  brother.  For,  with  all  his  faults 
and  wild  escapades,  her  father's  was  a  lovable  nature,  and  much 
would  have  been  forgiven  him  had  he  but  returned  to  claim  the 
grace.  Constance  is  like  him,  and  the  old  man's  hand  rests  trem- 
blingly on  her  head,  and  his  eyes  are  dim  as  he  looks  at  her. 

Weeks  pass  in  calm  contentment,  the  company  of  his  Dieu- 
donnee,  as  he  is  fond  of  calling  her,  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  old  man.  He  is  never  tired  of  telling,  and  she  of 
hearing,  of  the  early  times  when  the  Indians  were  all  around 
them,  professedly  friendly,  still  to  be  watched  and  guarded 
against.  He  told  her  of  the  visits  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
Fenwick,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  whose  diocese 
included  all  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  a  part  of  Kentucky.  In  making 
his  diocesan  visitations  he  often  sought  the  hospitality  of  the 
elder  Graham's  roof,  and  had  on  one  of  his  visits  baptized 
George,  who  was  then  a  very  little  child. 

"  Then  you  are  a  Catholic,  my  uncle?"  exclaimed  Constance, 
clasping  her  hands  in  delighted  surprise. 

"  No  !  "  replied  Mr.  Graham  ;  "  my  parents  were  Swedenbor- 
gians,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  that  belief.  But  I  am  really  a 
member  of  no  church.  A  civilized  heathen  I  suppose  I  must  call 
myself."  Then,  seeing  the  look  of  disappointment  which  set- 
tled over  the  sweet  face,  he  laughingly  added :  "  But  one  day 
the  present  archbishop,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-five  or 
six,  met  me  in  Hamilton  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  and 
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when  the  fact  of  my  baptism  by  his  predecessor  was  mentioned 
he  asked  me  the  same  question  you  did.  Of  course  I  told  him 
no.  'Ah!  well,'  he  replied,  'all  in  good  time.  You  know  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  my  good  sir  ?  At  the 
eleventh  hour — at  the  eleventh  hour !  '  And  so  it  may  be — if 
that  is  any  comfort  to  you,  my  child." 

Mrs.  Dinsdale  did  not  reply  to  her  brother's  last  letter  for 
some  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  lady  was  sick  with  chagrin. 
It  was  too  terrible  to  think  of  that  papistical  vixen  really  near 
him — she  supposed  with  Annie  Graham  in  Hamilton.  At  last 
she  recovered  enough  to  insist  upon  the  girls  accepting  the 
invitation,  given  in  said  letter,  for  a  week.  Knowing  that  a  week 
will  soon  pass,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  sacrifice,  and  arrive 
to  find  the  stranger  domiciled  in  the  old  home !  Mrs.  Annie  had 
gone  back  to  Hamilton. 

As  they  are,  neither  of  them,  unaware  of  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  their  hold  upon  their  uncle's  affections,  this  circumstance 
is  ominous  and  their  spirits  fall  accordingly.  But  they  preserve 
a  calm  exterior,  and  it  is  only  in  their  own  room  and  in  the  letters 
to  their  mother  that  they  express  themselves  freely. 

As  "  Uncle  George  "  has  grown  deaf  again — strangely  deaf, 
Constance  thinks — Jane  and  Caroline  have  no  idea  of  the  tempo- 
rary recovery  he  experienced  before  this  visit.  Again  on  the 
piazza  they  are  gathered  with  their  cousin,  and  again  Mr.  Graham 
is  busy  with  his  paper  at  the  window. 

"  Has  uncle  said  anything  to  you  about  his  will,  Constance?  " 
asked  Jane  abruptly. 

"  His  will?     Comment  ?  "  the  girl  returned,  not  understanding. 

"  Yes,  his  will — how  he  intends  to  leave  his  property  when 
he  dies?" 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  the  child,  and  she  shuddered  as  if  she  had 
been  hurt. 

"  Why,  you  needn't  be  so  easily  shocked.  He's  an  old  man, 
and  you  know  he  is  very  rich." 

"  N-o,"  she  replied.     "  I  had  not  considered  it.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  good  joke !  "  both  the  Dinsdales  exclaimed. 
"Don't  pretend  to  us  that  .you  don't  know  all  about  it." 

"  But  it  is  not  pretence  ;  I  know  not — not  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  one  thing  you  can  tell  us  :  how  did  he  come  to  invite 
you  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  He  tell  Cousin  Annie  to  come  to  New  Orleans.  I  was  sick, 
very.  And  she  come.  Then  when  I  get  well  she  bring  me  here. 
Besides,  papa  had  told  me  how  good  Uncle  George  had  been 
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when — when—  But  here  the  tears  came  and  choked  her  utter- 
ance, and  just  then  Uncle  George  called  her  and  sent  her  with  a 
message  to  the  woman  who  kept  house  for  him. 

That  night  in  their  own  room  the  sisters  expressed  them- 
selves unrestrainedly,  and  such  a  tirade  of  abuse  as  the  uncle 
and  niece  received  would  have  astonished  Jack  and  Tom  had 
they  been  there  to  hear.  But  the  ladies  did  not  know  that  the 
room  which  they  supposed  was  a  lumber-room,  and  which  com- 
municated with  their  own  by  a  door,  was  now  occupied  by  their 
uncle,  the  change  having  been  made  lately.  He  had  gone  to  his 
chamber  early,  and  now  sat  at  his  window  in  quiet  darkness  while 
the  storm  raged. 

V. 

It  was  about  at  this  stage  of  affairs  that  Knowles,  coming  into 
my  room  one  day,  found  me  lying  upon  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 
He  lifted  me  up  on  to  the  bed,  and  realized  as  he  did  so  that  I  was 
in  a  high  fever.  Jack  Knowles  and  I  had  been  at  Yale  together, 
after  which  he  had  been  graduated  in  medicine  in  Germany  while 
I  was  making  the  "grand  tour."  Later,  when  I  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati, I  found  him  already  established,  and  we*  resumed  our 
friendship,  while  I,  with  a  sudden  furor,  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  law.  And  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  I  under- 
took to  do  with  all  my  might,  the  result  was  that,  in  this  case,  I 
overdid  matters. 

"  What  though  your  father  was  born  in  New  Haven  and  your 
mother  in  Bangor!  The  human  brain  can  stand  just  so  much 
and  no  more,  and  the  filling  inside  your  skull  is  no  whit  harder 
than  the  rest  of  humanity's." 

So  spoke  Knowles,  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — like- 
wise physician — when  I  had  recovered  enough  to  listen  to  him. 
He  furthermore  insisted  that  I  must  rest — go  into  a  state  of  per- 
fect inaction  amid  new  scenes  and  quiet  surroundings. 

In  this  emergency  the  remembrance  of  my  Aunt  Annie's 
lovely  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Hamilton  arose,  and  a  longing 
came  over  me  to  be  with  her.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  her,  and 
by  return  of  mail  received  a  loving  invitation  to  come  and  stay 
as  long  as  I  pleased.  Oh  !  the  delight  of  having  nothing  to  do 
and  doing  it  with  all  one's  might ;  to  employ  the  mind  only 
sufficiently  to  realize  that  it  was  idle — this  state  with  me  went 
far  and  a\vay  beyond  the  much-quoted  Italian  condition,  as  far 
beyond  as  the  New  England  active,  sharp  intellect  is  beyond  the 
slow,  dreamy  Italian  mind. 
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I  did  not  know  until  later  that  my  aunt,  on  receiving  my 
letter,  had  ridden  out  to  old  Mr.  Graham's  and  told  him  of  her 
expected  guest,  and  also  gave  him  a  true  and  faithful  account  of 
said  guest's  faults,  failings,  and  virtues,  likewise  of  his  possessions 
and  expectations.  The  old  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  ex- 
press himself  interested,  and  told  her  to  bring  me  out  to  the 
Homestead  as  often  as  she  wished. 

The  natural  consequences  followed,  as  my  aunt,  and  pro- 
bably Mr.  Graham,  expected  or  foresaw.  The  beauty  of  Dieu- 
donnee  attracted  rne,  her  quaint,  old-fashioned  shyness  fascinated 
me,  while  her  formal,  slow,  exact  English  delighted  me.  When 
she  discovered  that  I  could  talk  to  her  in  French  her  surprise 
and  pleasure  were  unbounded ;  and  in  the  gay,  bright  flood  of 
words  she  poured  forth  in  her  native  tongue  she  proved  her- 
self a  veritable  chatterbox  in  whom  I  hardly  recognized  the  de- 
mure, quiet  little  maiden  who,  on  the  first  visit  I  had  paid,  had 
looked  up  at  me  with  such  large,  beseeching,  black-blue  eyes,  as 
if  deprecating  any  unkind  judgment  I  might  have  formed  of  her. 

The  weeks  of  my  prescribed  idleness  flew  by  all  too  rapidly. 
When  I  returned  to  my  books  they  no  longer  claimed,  as  they 
had  done,  my, whole  attention.  There  not  being  any  necessity 
for  exertion  on  my  part  in  order  to  earn  my  daily  bread,  and  the 
previous  undertaking  to  study  law  being  only  pour  passes  le 
temps,  I  gradually  grew  relax  and  found  many  other  matters  of 
more  interest  to  engage  me. 

VI. 

Of  course  much  of  what  I  record  was  not  known  to  me  per- 
sonally ;  I  gathered  it  up  afterwards  from  the  lips  of  the  various 
actors  in  the  drama,  and  have  thrown  the  disconnected  accounts 
into  continuous  shape  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Dinsdale  was  about  as  unhappy  a  woman  as 
lived.  From  having  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  she  arrived,  by  a  mental  process  known  only 
to  herself,  at  the  certainty  that  her  brother  would  make  one  of 
her  girls,  or  both,  his  heiress.  When  she  found  that  his  interest 
in,  and  kindness  to,  Constance  threatened  to  interfere  with  this 
plan  of  hers,  her  hatred  of  the  girl  grew  apace. 

It  had  been  the  custom  each  year  for  "  Uncle  George  "  to  eat 
his  Christmas  dinner  as  his  sister's  guest.  This  winter  the 
Christmas  party  would  of  course  include  Constance,  and  as  the 
time  drew  near  Mrs.  Dinsdale  grew  strangely  nervous  and  ex- 
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citable.  Her  daughters  were  alarmed  about  her,  and  wrote, 
unknown  to  her,  to  their  brother,  begging  him,  if  possible,  to  re- 
turn and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  them.  Accordingly  on  Christ- 
mas eve  George  made  his  appearance  and  was  shocked  to  find 
his  mother  so  peculiarly  affected.  Her  greeting  of  him  was 
hysterical,  and  the  suddenness  of  his  coming  produced  a  singular 
state  of  mind.  She  was  glad  beyond  expression,  and  yet  there 
appeared  something  back,  as  if  his  presence  had  changed  some 
plan  or  project.  All  day  she  was,  to  the  anxious  eyes  who 
watched  her,  more  like  an  insane  person  than  anything  else. 
But  the  night  brought  a  change,  and  by  the  morning  she  was 
able  to  greet  her  guests  with  her  usual  composure. 

I  was  not  of  the  party,  but  I  heard  afterwards  that  George 
was  very  devoted  to  his  young  cousin.  But  all  his  softly-spoken 
speeches,  all  \\\$>  petit s  soins,  were  wasted,  and  I  had  not  the  least 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him.  I  had  a  word-painting  of  the  fam- 
ily group  assembled  after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  from 
Knowles,  for  whom  (he  having  accompanied  me  in  several  of  my 
visits  to  the  Homestead  while  staying  with  me  at  Aunt  Annie's) 
Mr.  Graham  had  sent,  wishing  to  consult  with  him  upon  some 
point  of  mutual  interest.  An  introduction  to  the  family  followed, 
and  a  few  moments'  chat  with  Constance. 

George's  fancy  for  his  cousin  caused  him  to  delay  his  return 
to  Arizona,  and  was  no  secret  from  his  mother,  who  regarded  it 
with  unconcealed  delight.  She  urged  Dieu-donne"e  to  visit  her 
during  January,  and,  Mr.  Graham  approving,  my  little  girl  was 
domiciled  under  her  aunt's  roof  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Knowles  and  I  were  her  frequent  visitors,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  a  rival  in  him  ;  for  I  had  not  told  her  of  my  love  for 
her,  though  I  think  her  woman's  wit  guessed  its  existence.  I 
made  no  secret  of  my  preference  for  her  society.  Then  as  spring- 
advanced  George  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
visiting  "  Uncle  George,"  and  Uncle  George  was  very  kind  to 
him  and  welcomed  him  always  cordially.  He  would  send  the 
two  on  convenient  errands  into  Venice,  a  longer  ride  or  drive 
into  Hamilton,  and  threw  them  together  in  every  way. 

At  length,  during  a  visit  which  Dieu-donne"e  was  making  to 
his  mother  in  the  month  of  March,  George  decided  to  put  his 
fortune  to  the  test,  and  lost.  He  did  not  tell  his  mother  what 
he  had  done,  but  quietly  made  his  preparations  for  returning  to 
Arizona,  and  announced  his  determination  at  the  breakfast-table 
when  all  was  ready.  Mrs.  Dinsdale  heard  the  announcement 
with  dismay,  and  one  glance  at  her  niece's  tell-tale  face  told  her 
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only  too  quickly  the  true  reason  for  it.  She  was  strangely  quiet 
all  day  and  the  day  after,  the  next  but  one  being  fixed  for 
George's  departure. 

VII. 

Constance  was  very  anxious  to  return  to  the  Homestead,  but 
her  aunt  pressed  her  to  remain,  and  she  did  so.  The  day  after 
George  left  she  was  taken  sick — a  headache,  only  a  passing  indis- 
position, I  was  told  when  I  called  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Dinsdale 
was  with  her,  Carrie  said,  and  presently  the  lady  entered  the 
parlor.  She  returned  my  greeting,  but  did  not  sit  down.  On 
the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something,  by  the 
way  she  wandered  from  one  receptacle  of  brie  a-brac  to  the  other, 
from  table  to  mantel.  At  last  Carrie  asked  her  if  she  had  lost 
anything,  and  I,  having  remained  standing  since  her  entrance, 
perceived  that  a  handkerchief  was  lying  rather  concealed  by  the 
portiere  of  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered. 

"  Is  this  what  you  miss,  Mrs.  Dinsdale?  "  I  asked,  going  over 
and  picking  it  up.  As  I  held  it  in  my  hand  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
odor  about  it,  like  bitter  almonds.  She  came  forward  hastily, 
snatched  rather  than  took  the  article  from  me,  with  a  peculiar 
look  into  my  face,  and  said  with  an  evident  effort  to  speak 
calmly  : 

"  Yes,  yes!     Give  it  to  me  instantly  !  " 

I  complied  and  bowed,  and  she  swept  past  me  out  of  the 
room.  Jane  had  entered  by  another  door,  and  I  saw  the  two 
girls  exchange  glances,  and  Carrie  sighed  deeply.  My  visit  was 
not  prolonged,  as  my  two  entertainers  were  evidently  distrait^ 
and  Mrs.  Dinsdale  did  not  reappear. 

Just  as  I  was  getting  into  my  overcoat  in  the  hall  a  servant 
rushed  down-stairs  and  into  the  parlor,  excitedly  crying: 

"  O  Miss  Jane !  Miss  Carrie !  Miss  Constance  is  dying ! 
Come  quick!  " 

The  two  rushed  past  me  and  up-stairs,  while  the  servant  was 
about  to  follow,  when  I  checked  her. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  ! "  I  asked,  hardly  knowing  what  I 
said  or  did,  for  the  girl  told  me  afterwards  that  I  shook  her. 

"  Because  I  knows  it — she's  all  drawd  back,  her  head — and  — 
and — oh  !  please  go  for  a  doctor,  Mr.  Torbett,  and  don't  lose  no 
time." 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied.  "  I  will  bring  Dr.  Knowles  in  a 
very  few  moments,  and  do  you  come  the  moment  you  hear 
the  bell ! " 
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She  promised,  and  I  hurried  to  Knowles'  office  and  found 
him  just  returned  from  a  visit.  In  another  moment  we  were  in 
a  cab  rattling  over  the  stones  to  the  Dinsdales'  house. 

My  feelings  as  1  waited  in  the  parlor  may  be  imagined  ;  pres- 
ently a  note  came  down  by  the  same  maid  who  had  given  the 
alarm.  In  it  I  was  directed  to  get  certain  prescriptions  which 
were  enclosed  filled,  and,  while  waiting  for  them,  to  hurry  to  an 
address  he  gave,  and  bring  a  nurse,  who  lived  there,  with  me. 
The  woman  must  come,  he  said,  and  would  come  if  I  told  her  Dr. 
Knowles  could  not  leave  the  patient  until  she  did. 

In  as  little  time  as  possible  I  returned,  having  been  successful 
in  finding  the  nurse,  and,  having  received  a  message  from  my 
friend  to  wait  till  he  joined  me,  I  took  up  my  solitary  vigil  in 
the  parlor.  It  was  a  couple  of  hours  before  he  came  down, 
having,  he  said,  left  Constance  comfortable  and  safe  in  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Comstock. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  'safe'?"  I  asked,  as  we  left  the 
house,  having  bade  Miss  Jane  good-night,  she  being  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  came  down-stairs  when  Knowles  was  leaving. 

Knowles  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence.  We  had  turned 
out  of  Pike  Street,  and  were  passing  a  dead-wall  which  bounded 
the  yard  of  the  corner  house  on  the  south  side  of  Fourth.  Then 
he  turned  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Torbett,  you  are  going  to  ask  that  little  waif  to  be  your  wife, 
are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  I  replied  quietly. 

"  Then  get  her  away,  up  to  her  uncle's  or  cousin's,  as  quickly 
as  you  can  !  " 

''Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Jack?  You  don't  mean — you 
don't — "  I  stopped.  Like  a  flash  came  the  odor  of  bitter  al- 
monds to  my  nostrils,  almost  as  plainly  as  if  I  again  held  the 
handkerchief.  "  My  God!"  I  staggered  against  the  wall. 

"  Come  !  come  !  "  said  Jack,  catching  me  by  the  arm.  "  The 
danger  is  over  now.  Mrs.  Comstock  is  with  her  and  will  not 
leave  her  ;  she  will  be  able  to  take  the  ride  to  Hamilton  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  sure?  "  I  asked  with  lips  that  trembled  so  I  could 
hardly  form  the  words. 

"  Perfectly  sure.  Don't  give  yourself  the  least  uneasiness. 
But  tell  me  why  you  were  so  affected  ?  What  did  you 
suspect? " 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  handkerchief  episode,  and  he  ex- 
claimed : 

VOL.  xxxviii.— 42 
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"  Yes,  but  it  was  an  over-dose,  thank  God  !  Mrs.  Dinsdale  is 
a  tyro  in  the  Borgian  art." 

We  walked  slowly  on,  talking  over  the  affair  in  quiet  under- 
tones, and,  as  we  sought  on  all  sides  for  motives  and  reasons,  we 
soon  recollected  enough  to  put  us  on  the  right  track.  But  we 
decided  that  the  matter  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Only 
Aunt  Annie  Graham  must  be  informed,  and  Knowles  intended 
to  have  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Dinsdale  in  the  morning.  Before 
I  went  to  my  room  I  wired  my  aunt  to  come  down  without 
fail  the  next  day. 

VIII. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  Aunt  Annie  appeared  at  my 
rooms,  and  by  appointment  we  adjourned  to  Knowles'  office, 
where  the  case  was  laid  before  her.  My  readers  can  under- 
stand how  shocked  she  was.  The  result  of  our  conference  was 
that  she  remained  in  the  city  until  the  next  day,  when  Knowles 
would  bring  Constance  to  her,  and  together  they  could  return 
to  Hamilton. 

When  Knowles,  after  visiting  his  patient  that  morning,  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Dinsdale,  he  was  informed  that  she  had  left  for 
Louisville — having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dinsdale's  sister 
residing  there,  requesting  her  to  come  down  about  some  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  estate  of  her  late  father-in-law — and  that 
she  had  taken  Jane  with  her.  Whether  the  business  was  a  very 
opportune  opportunity  or  only  a  trumped-up  excuse  we  could 
not  tell,  but  Knowles  was  rather  glad  that  his  unpleasant  duty 
was  postponed.  Carrie  was  very  kindly  interested  in  Con- 
stance's state,  and  was,  of  course,  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  attempted. 

When  Mrs.  Graham  informed  "  Uncle  George "  of  Dieu- 
donnee's  refusal  of  his  nephew's  proposals  the  old  gentleman  was 
very  angry.  That  he  had  had  any  wishes  or  plans  in  the  matter 
was  until  then  unknown  to  all  of  us.  But  it  appeared  that,  on 
seeing  as  much  of  George  as  he  had  done  in  his  frequent  visits, 
he  had,  with  an  old  man's  whim,  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  cousins,  intending  that  George,  whose  full  name 
was  George  Graham  Dinsdale,  should  drop  the  last  and  be 
known  as  his  heir  and  namesake,  George  Graham.  He  was 
angry  at  Constance,  and  in  his  anger  said  some  things  which 
Aunt  Annie  resented  and  replied  to  with  asperity.  The  result 
of  the  talk  was  that  my  aunt  left  the  room  with  a  "  wooden 
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damn  " — as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  the  slamming  of  the  door — and 
the  house,  with  the  polite  request  of  her  cousin  that  neither  she 
nor  her  protegee  would  enter  it  again.  So  poor  little  Dieu-don- 
nee's  fortunes  seemed  wrecked  by  an  old  man  and  woman's  ill- 
timed  jangling.  I  must  add  that  in  all  her  anger  Aunt  Annie 
did  not  divulge  the  secret  we  had  confided  to  her.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  saved  some  heartaches  if  she  had,  but  she  had  pro- 
mised. Nor  did  Mr.  Graham  ever  know. 

Well,  she  told  Constance  of  the  result  of  her  interview  with 
Mr.  Graham,  and  consoled  the  poor  child  as  best  she  could.  But 
Constance  was  very  much  troubled,  and  her  tender  conscience 
reproached  her  with  ingratitude.  As  soon  as  I  heard  from  Aunt 
Annie  of  her  rupture  with  Mr.  Graham  I  allowed  no  time  to 
elapse  before  I  was  in  Hamilton  and  in  her  parlor,  where,  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  Constance  was  sitting  alone.  She  had 
been  trying  to  read,  but  was  crying  instead,  and  as  I  entered  rose 
hastily,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  being  caught  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  and  would  have  run  away  ;  but  with  two 
strides  I  reached  her  side,  and,  taking  her  in  my  arms,  whispered 
a  few  words  which  brought  back  the  smiles  and  dispelled  all 
desire  to  escape. 

We  were  quietly  married  in  two  weeks'  time,  Knowles  being 
my  best  man.  Uncle  George  was  invited  to  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  Aunt  Annie's  parlor  (as  I  was  not  a  Catholic,  we 
could  not  be  married  in  church),  but  he  declined  in  a  short  note 
and  made  the  bride  no  wedding  gift. 

IX. 

I  fear  my  little  wife  suffered  many  bad  quarter-hours  during 
our  wedding  trip,  for  it  was  no  easy  task  to  win  her  thoughts 
away  from  what  she  considered  her  ingratitude  to  Uncle  George. 
I  kept  her  away  until  October,  and  spent  the  hottest  summer 
months  at  Mount  Desert  and  the  White  Mountains.  We  have 
been  married  ten  years  now,  and  I  do  not  think  either  of  us  ever 
regretted  our  hasty  nuptials.  One  great  happiness  has  been  the 
result  of  it,  proving  that,  once  in  a  very  great  while,  a  "  mixed 
marriage"  may  not  be  unmitigated  evil.  I  had  never  given  any 
thought  to  Catholicity  before,  even  in  my  travels  through 
Europe,  regarding  it  with  a  liberal  laissez-aller  sort  of  feeling,  at 
the  same  time  confident  that  the  childishness  of  it  and  all  that 
could  never  satisfy  me.  But  after  two  years  of  church-going 
with  Dieu-donnee  and  hearing  sermons,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
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ent,  but  all  instinct  with  one  motif,  I  began  to  see  that  there  was 
something  more  in  it  all  than  I  had  imagined,  and  the  result  was 
my  reception  into  the  true  fold.  Since  then  I  have  realized  how 
much  more  perfect  the  marriage-tie  is  when  both  parties  kneel 
at  the  same  altar,  and  have  experienced  a  higher  and  holier  hap- 
piness than  I  knew  before. 

Poor  Uncle  George  spent  a  very  unhappy  summer  at  the 
Homestead.  He  would  not  leave  home,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  every  few  years,  nor  did  he  extend  an  invitation  to 
his  niece,  to  visit  him.  Neither  would  he  hold  out  the  olive- 
branch  to  Aunt  Annie,  who  on  her  part  seemed  equally  indif- 
ferent. 

Knowles  had  called  to  see  Mrs.  Dinsdale  several  times  after 
her  return  from  Louisville,  but  was  denied  an  interview.  Then 
he  wrote  her  a  note,  which  she  returned  opened,  so  evidently 
read,  without  comment  or  response  ;  but  he  felt  satisfied  that 
she  was  warned  of  his  knowledge  of  her  guilty  attempt.  Her 
behavior  for  a  few  years  was  singular,  but  she  gave  no  overt 
evidence  of  aberration  of  mind,  and  the  girls  were  proportionately 
relieved. 

At  last,   towards   the  autumn,   Uncle   George   wrote   to  his 
sister,  inviting  either  Carrie  or  Jane  to  come  to  him.     Whichever 
came,  he  wrote,  he  would  consider  his  adopted  daughter,  if  she 
would  promise  to  live   in   his  house  unmarried    as  long  as  he 
should  survive.     Here  was  a  thunderbolt   fallen  from  a  serene 
sky,  for  the  girls  were  arranging  for  their  weddings  on  the  same 
day,  to  come  off  in  the  month  of  January.     Which  one  should 
be  the  sacrifice  ?     It  was  hard  to  determine,  and  yet  it  was  a 
great  deal  to  give  up.     The    prospective   husbands  were   con- 
sulted, and  they  cut  the  Gordian  knot    by  deciding  that  they 
would  not  relinquish  their   prior    claims.     But  Jane  was  very 
unwilling  to  give  up  so  fair  a  heritage,  and,  gloomy  as  the  pros- 
pect was  of   entire   isolation  from   society  and  dear   Jack,  yet 
Uncle  George  was  nearing  the  allotted  term  of  man's  life,  and  so 
it  might  not  be  so  very,  very  long  !     Money  in  one  scale  and 
Jack  in  the  other — which  would    bring   down    the    beam?     At 
length  Jack  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  duly 
communicated  to  Jane  and  immediately  carried  out.     Jane  took 
a  walk   one  fine  October   morning,   met  Jack  at  an  appointed 
place,  and  when  she  returned  to  her  mother's  house  she  was 
Mrs.  Jack,  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  necessary  witnesses. 

But,  strange   to   say,   when  Mr.  Graham    received  a  dutiful 
letter  from  Jane,  telling  him  that  she  had  decided  to  devote  her- 
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self  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  chuckled  as  if  highly 
amused.  He  sat  for  a  while  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  lost  in 
thought ;  then  put  it  away,  and  the  next  day  did  what  he  had  not 
done  since  Christmas  :  he  drove  into  Hamilton,  and  in  an  hour 
more  was  in  Cincinnati. 

He  paid  Knowles  a  visit,  ostensibly  to  ask  him  some  question 
as  to  an  indisposition  which  had  shown  itself  intermittently  lately, 
and  then  requested  my  friend  to  consider  himself  his  medical 
adviser,  and  begged  that  if  he  sent  for  him  suddenly  he  would 
not  delay  or  save  expense  in  reaching  him.  On  leaving  the 
office  he  casually  asked  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torbett  were  getting 
on,  but  made  no  comment  upon  Knowles'  enthusiastic  account  of 
our  matrimonial  happiness.  Then  he  rode  up  to  the  city  build- 
ings, and,  knowing  the  clerk  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  look  over  the  marriage 
licenses.  The  day  after  he  quietly  returned  home  and  awaited  his 
niece's  coming. 

As  soon  as  she  did  come  she  assumed  all  the  airs  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  gradually  ousted  her  uncle  from  con- 
trol. He  yielded  more  quietly  than  she  had  hoped,  and  so  she 
wrote  her  mother.  However,  she  was  unconscious  of  the  grim 
humor  with  which  he  watched  her  proceedings.  But  she  had 
undertaken  a  more  difficult  task  than  she  had  imagined  in 
Jack,  who  insisted  upon  coming  up  to  see  her ;  and  the  first 
visit,  made  openly,  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation  from  her 
uncle  that  the  subsequent  ones  were  made  sub  rosd.  Sub  rosd,  but 
not,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  unknown  to  Uncle  George. 


X. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  in  the  spring  one  day,  to  Jane's 
great  amazement,  Mr.  Graham  proposed  inviting  Cousin 
Annie  and  Constance  and  her  husband  to  make  them  a  visit. 
But  to  this  Jane  would  not  listen,  and  the  expression  of  her 
ideas  on  the  subject  lost  nothing  from  want  of  force  in  the  lan- 
guage which  conveyed  them.  The  summer  passed  without  any 
break  in  its  monotonous  quiet,  except  a  visit  from  Carrie  and 
Tom.  Jane  spent  a  week  in  town  with  her  mother  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  returned  to  resume  the  dull  routine  of  country 
life.  By  the  next  spring  the  old  gentleman  grew  feeble  and 
failed  very  suddenly.  Knowles  paid  him  several  visits.  Jane 
now  thought  her  reward  was  coming,  sooner  even  than  she  had 
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hoped,  and,  her  uncle  being  confined  to  his  room,  openly  received 
Jack  below  stairs.  The  servants,  not  being-  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  the  original  arrangement,  and  not  having  been 
with  her  long  (she  had  dismissed  her  uncle's  old  ones),  did  not 
consider  it  of  any  consequence  to  report  to  the  "  old  man." 
Then  Mr.  Graham  grew  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  a 
special  man-servant,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  valet  he  asserted 
his  right  to  act  for  himself  in  such  a  way  that  Jane  concluded 
she  had  better  let  well  enough  alone.  Knowles  was  sent  for,  and 
arrived  with  a  man  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence  as  to  effi- 
ciency and  honesty. 

Tim  O'Leary  proved  himself  all  that  my  friend  had  said  of 
him.  But  this  last  arrangement  distressed  my  poor  litt.le  Dieu- 
donnee  (of  course  Knowles  kept  us  fully  informed  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  Homestead)  not  a  little.  She  had  so  longed  for  a 
reconciliation  with  her  uncle  before  he  died,  and  as  yet  he  had 
made  no  sign. 

As  I  said  before,  Tim  proved  himself  an  excellent  nurse  and 
by  no  means  a  fool ;  with  all  the  simplicity  of  his  native  land  he 
had  also  the  keen  insight  into  character,  the  quick  appreciation 
of  a  situation,  and  the  ready  wit  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty,  be- 
longing to  his  race.  He  understood  Mile.  Jane  very  soon,  and 
also  comprehended  the  tactics  of  the  uncle  in  as  short  a  time. 
As  Uncle  George  grew  weaker  Jane  grew  stronger  in  her  posi- 
tion and  gradually  neglected  all  precautions.  Her  uncle  seldom 
saw  her,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  O'Leary,  would  have  wanted 
for  the  very  necessaries  of  life  while  the  table  groaned  with 
country  fare  of  the  best.  Carrie  and  her  husband  and  Jack 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  with  them  Mrs.  Dinsdale  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come,  the  first  time  for  many,  many  years  that  she  had 
set  foot  in  her  father's  house. 

When,  on  her  arrival,  she  found  the  state  of  affairs,  to  do  her 
justice  it  must  be  told  of  her  that  she  reproved  Jane  severely 
for  her  treatment  of  her  uncle,  and  during  her  stay  would  have 
devoted  herself  to  her  brother,  if  he  would  have  allowed  her. 
But  he  rejected  her  overtures  and  said  that  Tim  was  equal  to 
all  his  requirements.  Carrie  paid  him  one  visit  in  his  room,  but 
was  not  encouraged  to  repeat  it.  All  this  was  fun  for  Tim,  and 
so  great  was  his  enjoyment  of  the  situation  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  away,  off  among  the  trees  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  to 
laugh  his  laugh  out  unrestrained.  Doubled  up  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  cachinatory  exercises,  he  was  surprised  one  day  by  the 
Lady  Jane  herself,  when  the  preternatural  seriousness  with  which 
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he  assured  her  that  he  was  hunting  for  hickory-nuts,  although 
the  trees  all  around  were  oaks,  was  astonishing. 

The  visit  of  mother  and  sister  drew  to  a  close,  and  one  day, 
during  one  of  her  regular  interviews  with  him,  Mr.  Graham  sug- 
gested to  his  sister  that  Jane  should  return  with  her  for  a  change. 
Of  course  the  subject  was  referred  to  Jane,  and  she  declined  to 
go,  upon  the  pretext  that  he  would  not  be  comfortable  if  she 
deserted  her  post.  This  objection  the  old  man  overruled,  and  it 
was  accordingly  decided  that  "  sister  Jane  "  and  her  daughters 
should  leave  in  three  days.  Jane  made,  as  she  thought,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  servants  for  an  absence  of  two  days, 
which  was  the  longest  she  could  allow  herself,  and  after  a  touch- 
ing good-by  to  the  invalid  they  were  driven  into  Hamilton  in 
time  for  the  mid-day  train. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone  than  Mr.  Graham  surprised  the 
cook  and  chambermaid  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  their  quarters, 
and  as  sudden  a  rout.  When  the  carriage  returned  it  brought 
Mrs.  Annie  Graham,  and  her  interview  with  her  cousin  must 
have  been  a  rich  one.  He  informed  her  that,  as  people  would 
not  be  happy  in  his  way,  he  was  at  last  contented  that  they 
should  follow  their  own;  only  he  would  like  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  happiness  of  those  who  he  knew  had  a  small  corner  in  their 
hearts  for  him  personally,  and  not  an  all-absorbing  worship  of 
his  money-bags. 

The  consequence  of  this  interview  was  a  letter  to  me  from 
Aunt  Annie  preparing  me  for  a  visit  from  Tim  with  a  request 
from  Mr.  Graham  that  I  would  bring  Dieu-donnee  to  see  him. 
This  visit  (Tim's)  was  made  the  day  after  her  letter  reached  me, 
and  was  the  sequel  to  one  he  had  paid  Jane  as  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  her  uncle.  The  sudden  appearance  of  O'Leary,  look- 
ing as  solemn  as  if  attending  a  funeral,  startled  her,  and  she  did 
not  notice  how  his  e}7es  danced. 

The  letter  he  brought  from  her  uncle  informed  her  that,  as  she 
had  not  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  bargain,  he  did  not  feel  obliged 
to  do  so  either,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  other  arrange- 
ments. Her  trunks  and  belongings  would  be  sent  down  to  her 
and  he  hoped  the  remainder  of  her  married  life  would  be  as 
happy  as  the  beginning  had  been.  A  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  accompanied  this  epistle.  Small  need  to  say  how  the 
mother  raged  ;  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  reason  tottered  again 
upon  her  throne.  But  it  was  done  and  could  not  be  undone,  and 
Jack  paid  the  penalty. 

How  glad  Mr.  Graham  was  to  get  his  Dieu-donn6e  back 
again,  and  how  Aunt  Annie  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of 
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the  reunited  uncle  and  niece  !     And  this  happiness  was  increased 

by  the  verification  of  the  venerable  archbishop's  prophecy.  Mr. 
Graham  responded  to  the  grace  of  baptism  and  was  confirmed, 
and  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  Catholic.  When  Uncle  George 
died,  some  two  years  after,  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  the  sum- 
mer of  Constance's  first  coming,  revoked  the  previous  allotment 
of  all  his  property  to  his  sister,  save  a  small  annuity  to  James' 
child,  and  endowed  that  child  and  her  heirs  for  ever  with  every 
penny.  An  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dinsdale  contained  only 
the  letter  she  wrote  to  Constance,  sending  her  a  small  sum  to 
pay  her  expenses  to  Cincinnati.  Another  to  Carrie  contained 
only  the  lines  :  "  Don't  readily  trust  appearances  ;  old  people  are 
not  always  '  as  deaf  as  a  post.'  " 

We  have  not  changed  the  old  place  in  the  least,  and  the  house 
is  kept  ready  for  us  at  any  time  we  choose  to  go  to  it.  And  it 
is  a  relief  sometimes  to  find  ourselves  isolated  there  from  the 
rush  and  crush  of  the  world.  The  Homestead  is  singularly  re- 
tired in  this  day  of  telegraph  and  railroad.  Looking  out  over 
the  broad  Miami  valley,  neither  the  posts  of  the  one  nor  the  rails 
of  the  other  are  to  be  seen.  On  all  sides  stretch  fields  and  wood- 
lands, dotted  here  and  there  by  farm-houses  and  their  necessary 
out-buildings ;  but  beyond  this  one  might  almost  expect  to  see  a 
birch- bark  canoe,  propelled  by  its  red  owner,  glide  down  the 
shallow  river,  or  be  greeted  by  the  guttural  "  Ugh  ! "  of  some 
painted  and  moccasined  son  of  the  forest  approaching  over  the 
mat  of  fallen  leaves  and  tangled  grass  from  among  the  old  trees. 

Verily  is  it  a  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  pre- 
scription to  which  I  am  indebted,  under  Knowles,  for  my  present 
happiness. 

"To-day  I  cannot  choose  but  share 
The  indolence  of  earth  and  air, 

In  listless  languor  lying. 
I  see,  like  thistle  flowers  that  sail 
Adown  some  hazed  autumnal  gale, 
The  hours  to  Lethe  flying. 

"  The  hour-glass  glistens  in  the  sun  ; 
Unchanged  its  ceaseless  course  is  run. 

In  ever-changing  weathers. 
"Time  flies,"  its  motto— 'tis  no  crime, 
I  think,  to  pluck  the  wings  of  Time 

And  sleep  upon  the  feathers  ! " 

And  when  we  return  to  the  city,  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in 
this  idyllic  idleness,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  veritable  Rip  Van 
Winkles. 
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WHAT  SHALL  OUR  YOUNG  MEN  DO? 

BY  "  our  young  men  "  we  do  not  mean  exclusively  those 
who  are  Catholics,  nor  inclusively  all  the  young  men  of  our 
entire  republic.  We  mean  to  include  the  young  men  born  or 
brought  up  in  our  older,  and  especially  in  our  Northern,  States. 
Many  of  these  have  their  life-career  sufficiently  determined  by 
their  own  choice  in  conjunction  with  opportunity,  or  by  some 
circumstances  which  are  more  or  less  near  to  a  necessity.  Our 
inquiry  and  the  answer  to  it  are  irrelevant  to  the  case  of  such  as 
these.  But  they  are  pertinent  to  the  case  of  a  great  number 
who  are,  on  the  one  hand,  not  content  with  the  calling  and  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  in  the  way 
of  entering  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  into  the  career  of 
professional  or  commercial  business.  It  is  an  anxious  and  per- 
plexing question  for  their  parents  and  friends,  for  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  and  compelled  to  deliberate  on  the  matter, 
and  for  all  who  take  an  enlightened  and  philanthropic  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  what  these  young  men  shall 
do.  The  number  of  those  who  must  find  some  place  to  fill  is 
very  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  places  which  must  be 
filled.  Shall  they  emigrate  to  distant  parts  where  there  is  more 
unoccupied  space  ?  Many  of  them  may  do  this,  and  many  will  do 
it.  But  so  many  will  remain,  who  either  cannot  prudently  emi- 
grate or  who  do  not  choose  to  try  the  experiment,  that  the 
necessity  of  turning  to  the  best  account  all  honest  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood  still  remains.  Not  only  so,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly imperative  every  year.  The  population  of  our  country  has 
doubled  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  increase  may 
not  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  a  long  period  of  time,  yet  even 
if  it  should  come  down  to  the  average  of  the  general  increase 
throughout  the  civilized  world  our  population  would  be  doubled 
in  less  than  a  century  ;  and  such  an  increase,  or  even  a  greater 
one,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  practical  inference  we  wish 
to  draw  from  these  premises  is :  that  the  best  and  most  available 
employments  for  the  class  of  young  men  we  have  in  view  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  every  acre  of  land  in  our  older 
States  which  can  be  brought  under  agriculture,  and  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  skilled  labor.  Let  them  betake  themselves 
to  farming,  to  the  mechanical  trades,  and  to  those  branches  of 
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decorative  work  which  are  between  the  profession  of  the  artist 
and  the  trade  of  the  artisan.  Let  parents  seek  to  place  their 
boys,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  reason  of  the  case  in  each  in- 
dividual instance,  where  they  can  get  the  kind  of  schooling  and 
apprenticeship  which  will  fit  them  for  their  future  calling  as  far- 
mers or  artisans. 

Many  causes  have  been  at  work  for  a  long  time  tending  to 
produce  a  very  general  physical  and  moral  inaptitude  for 
every  sort  of  hard,  bodily  labor — a  disinclination  and  disesteem 
of  every  mode  of  life  which  requires  it.  A  remarkably  attentive 
and  intelligent  observer  of  the  people  and  their  manner  of  life 
in  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago  has  left  on  record  some 
very  curious  remarks  on  this  head.  This  was  the  Abbe  Robin, 
a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  M.  de  Rochambeau.  He  came  to 
Boston  with  the  French  troops  in  1781,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp  in  Rhode  Island,  accompanied  his  division  in  its  march 
through  Connecticut  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Yorktown, 
where  he  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  After  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  fell  a  victim,  we  have  been  told,  to  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  series  of  most  interesting 
letters  written  by  M.  Robin  during  his  campaign  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  and  Paris  in  1783.*  These  letters  were  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  at  Boston  in  the  same  year, 
and  we  have  seen  one  copy  of  this  edition  at  Hartford — a  great 
rarity,  we  believe,  at  present.  The  abbe  writes  with  the  most 
friendly  and  favorable  sentiments  for  our  cause,  our  country, 
and  our  people,  and  as  one  who  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
limited  time  and  opportunities  for  studying  all  their  characteris- 
tic features.  All  his  remarks  are  those  of  a  keen  and  kind  ob- 
server, and  in  them  are  photographed  some  views  of  that  time 
which  seems  to  us,  with  our  brief  history,  so  ancient,  of  rare 
fidelity  and  curious  interest.  Some  part  of  that  which  we  are 
about  to  quote  does  not  relate  to  "  our  young  men  "  directly,  but 
to  the  fair  sex  ;  yet  the  young  men  will  doubtless  read  it  with 
more  avidity  than  if  it  referred  to  themselves,  and  it  throws  light 
on  our  general  subject,  which  includes  something  common  to 
both  sexes. 

After  having  described  the  assiduous  resort  of  all  classes  of 
persons  to  the  places  of  public  worship,  the  abb6  goes  on  to 
say: 

*  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  FAmerique  Septentrionale  en  Fannfe  1781,  et  Camfiagne  de  TAr- 
mle  de  M.  Le  Comte  de  Rochambeau.  Par  M.  L'Abbd  Robin.  A  Philadelphie,  et  se  trouve  a 
Paris:  Chez  Montard,  Imprimeur-Libraire  de  la  Reine.  1783. 
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"Piety,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  only  motive  which  brings  American 
ladies  in  crowds  to  the  temple.  As  they  have  no  play  to  visit,  and  no 
public  promenades,  this  is  the  only  theatre  where  they  can  go  to  display 
their  nascent  elegance.  Here  they  exhibit  themselves  dressed  in  stuffs  of 
silk,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  superb  plumes.  They  wear  their  hair 
raised  upon  supports  similar  to  those  which  were  in  fashion  among  French 
ladies  a  few  years  ago.  Instead  of  powdering  their  tresses  they  wash 
them  in  soap  and  water,  which  is  not  always  productive  of  an  unbecoming 
effect,  as  they  are  frequently  of  an  agreeable  blond.  The  most  fashionable 
begin,  however,  to  adopt  the  European  manner.  The  women  are  tall,  well 
proportioned,  with  regular  features,  and  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  without 
color.  They  have  fewer  accomplishments  and  less  ease  of  manner  than 
Frenchwomen,  but  more  dignity;  I  have  even  fancied  that  I  could  perceive 
something  of  that  nobility  of  mien  which  characterizes  the  masterpieces 
of  the  ancient  artists  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  time.  The 
men  are  also  tall  and  well  made,  slender  in  figure  and  somewhat  pale  of 
complexion,  and,  although  they  are  less  careful  than  the  women  to  dress 
with  elegance,  they  are  very  neat.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  women  begin 
to  lose  their  youthful  bloom  ;  at  thirty-five  or  forty  they  are  wrinkled  and 
fall  into  the  feebleness  of  age.  The  men  are  almost  equally  premature  in 
decay.  I  inferred  from  this  that  they  must  be  comparatively  short-lived. 
And  after  having  examined  all  the  cemeteries  of  Boston,  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  place  a  stone  over  every  grave,  bearing  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  I  have  found  that  in  fact  the  majority  of  persons  of  the  male  sex 
had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  very  few  that  of  sixty,  scarcely  any  of 
seventy,  and  I  saw  no  record  of  any  who  had  died  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
Since  then  I  have  examined  all  the  cemeteries  which  lay  on  our  route 
from  Boston  to  Williamsburg,  and  have  found  the  same  results." 

After  leaving  Boston,  and  during  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments of  his  division,  the  abb6  continues  his  observations  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, who,  he  says,  crowded  around  the  tents  of  the  French 
soldiers  by  the  thousand,  "  officers,  soldiers,  American  men  and 
American  women,  conversing  and  dancing  together,  keeping  the 
Feast  of  Equality,  the  harbinger  of  that  alliance  which  will  in 
future  bind  the  two  nations  together." 

"I  scarcely  expected  to  find  vestiges  of  French  fashions  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  forests  of  America.  Yet  even  here  the  coiffures  of  all  the 
women,  except  the  Quakers,  are  high,  voluminous,  and  adorned  with  our 
light,  transparent  gauzes.  One  loses  himself  in  reflections  on  finding 
through  the  whole  province  of  Connecticut  such  a  lively  taste  for  adorn- 
ment, I  would  even  say  so  much  ostentation,  with  manners  so  pure,  so 
simple,  and  so  much  like  those  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  Vegetable?, 
maize-corn,  milk,  curds,  and  cheese  form  their  ordinary  diet.  They  take  a 
great  deal  of  tea.  The  use  of  this  insipid  beverage  constitutes  their  chief 
indulgence.  There  is  not  an  inhabitant  who  does  not  drink  it  from  porce- 
lain cups,  and  it  is  the  greatest  mark  of  politeness  to  offer  it  to  visitors. 
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In  countries  where  men  live  upon  aliments  and  beverages  which  are  very 
substantial  it  may  be  beneficial  to  health  ;  but  I  think  it  is  injurious  in 
those  whose  diet  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetables  and  milk,  and  especially 
where  the  products  of  the  soil,  still  too  much  covered  with  forests,  are  less 
nourishing ;  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  in  spite  of  their  naturally  good  constitutions  and  the  easy 
conditions  of  their  life,  are  less  long-lived  than  others.  The  decay  of  their 
teeth  is  'also  ascribed  to  the  use  of  tea.  The  women,  who  are  generally 
very  handsome,  are  often  deprived  of  this  precious  ornament  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  I  presume  that  this  is  more  probably  the 
effect  of  eating  hot  bread,  as  the  English,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  preserve 
their  teeth  a  very  long  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  although 
they  harvest  excellent  wheat,  are  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  precious  art 
of  making  bread  more  digestible  and  nutritive  by  kneading  and  fermenta- 
tion of  the  flour.  Whenever  they  have  any  need  of  bread  they  make  a 
cake  which  they  half-bake  on  an  iron  griddle.  Our  French  soldiers  could 
never  get  used  to  this  food,  and  they  taught  their  American  hosts  to  make 
it  a  little  better.  At  taverns  passably  good  bread  can  be  found,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  of  our  army.  The  people  who  are  a  little  removed 
from  the  common  roads  keep  always  their  old  ways. 

"  Dispersed  in  their  forests,  they  have  scarcely  any  mutual  intercourse 
except  on  the  days  when  they  go  to  their  temples.  Their  houses  are 
roomy,  neat,  well  aired,  and  built  of  wood,  having  at  least  one  storey.  They 
are  comfortably  furnished,  and  I  have  found  in  all  marks  of  their  indus- 
trious and  inventive  genius.  All  know  how  to  read,  and  nearly  all  have 
the  newspaper  which  is  printed  in  their  village,  which  they  often  call  a 
city.  I  never  entered  a  house  without  finding  in  it  a  Bible,  which  they  read 
in  the  family  circle  of  evenings  and  on  Sundays.  Their  temperament  is, 
cold,  slow,  and  mild.  They  are  not  very  laborious.  The  soil  furnishes 
them  always  much  more  than  they  need ;  they  go  to  and  return  from  their 
fields  on  horseback,  and  in  all  this  region  one  never  meets  anybody  jour- 
neying on  foot.  Their  mildness  of  character  is  due  as  much  to  the  climate 
as  to  moral  causes,  for  even  the  animals  have  a  similar  temperament.  The 
horses,  although  excellent  and  able  to  travel  easily  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  are 
all  docile,  and  you  never  find  one  who  is  restive  or  skittish.  The  dogs  are 
caressing  and  timid,  never  molesting  strangers.  I  have  even  observed  that 
their  bark  is  feeble  and  muffled,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  likewise. 
The  virtue  of  the  females  surpasses  what  we  read  of  the  young  Lacede- 
monian women.  Such  is  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  the  common 
respect  for  morality  that  I  have  met  women,  and  even  those  who  were 
young,  travelling  alone  on  horseback  or  in  a  gig  through  the  woods 
towards  nightfall. 

'' The  father  of  a  family  finds  his  happiness  and  his  consideration  in- 
crease with  the  number  of  his  children  ;  he  is  not  tormented  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  place  them  in  a  station  where  they  may  blush  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  father.  Raised  under  his  eyes,  formed  by  his  example,  they 
will  not  cover  his  old  age  with  dishonor;  they  will  not  bring  upon  him 
disappointments  and  cares  to  make  his  pathway  to  the  grave  more  sorrow- 
ful. Neither  does  he  fear  that  poverty  will  one  day  overtake  them  to  dis- 
tress his  paternal  sensibilities  and  make  his  tender  spouse  lament  her 
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over-fruitfulness.  Like  him,  they  will  restrict  their  labors,  their  pleasures, 
and  their  ambition  to  the  nurture  and  increase  of  their  flocks,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  enlargement  of  their  fields  and  orchards. 

"  These  farmers,  while  more  simple  than  our  peasants,  are  better  in- 
structed and  have  not  their  rusticity  and  rudeness,  their  obsequiousness  or 
their  dissimulation.  They  are  less  acquainted  with  artificial  means  and  less 
laborious,  but  at  the  same  time  less  attached  to  their  ancient  customs  and 
more  adroit  in  inventing  and  perfecting  whatever  can  increase  their 
comforts." 

M.  Robin  refers  again,  in  a  very  singular  connection,  to  the 
peculiar  and  passive  temperament  which  he  ascribes  to  Ameri- 
cans. He  is  describing  Washington's  army  and  speaking  of  the 
very  severe  discipline  which  prevailed  in  it,  especially  in  regard 
to  flogging  for  every  small  offence. 

"  I  was  by  chance  a  witness,"  he  writes,  "  in  company  with  some  French 
officers,  of  a  case  of  this  rigorous  punishment.  The  culprit  is  fastened  to 
a  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage,  with  his  shoulders  bare  and  his  arms  extended 
forward  so  as  to  give  more  tension  to  the  muscles.  Every  soldier  of  his 
company  in  turn  gives  him  a  certain  number  of  blows  with  a  large  rod,  and 
he  is  very  soon  covered  with  blood.  What  astonished  us  the  most,  and 
kept  our  attention  riveted  to  the  painful  spectacle,  was  that  two  unfortu- 
nate men  whom  we  saw  suffering  this  punishment  did  not  utter  a  single 
moan  or  sigh,  or  show  the  least  sign  of  quivering.  Was  this  courage  ?  Or 
is  the  physical  sensibility  less  in  a  people  whose  fibres  are  extremely  relaxed  by 
the  air  of  their  forests  and  the  continual  use  of  tea  and  milk  ?  " 

Another  Frenchman,  M.  Bayard,  in  an  account  which  he 
gives  of  a  tour  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ten  years  later,* 
makes  some  remarks  on  certain-other  characteristics  and  incipient 
tendencies  which  he  observed  at  that  early  period,  which  we 
think  are  worth  quoting.  The  bearing  of  these  apparently  ran- 
dom quotations  will  be  shown  by  and  by  : 

"  Dr.  Price  says,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  American 
Revolution,  that  if  the  passion  for  foreign  articles  of  merchandise  in- 
creases 'the  Americans  will  lose  that  simplicity  of  character,  that  mascu- 
line and  firm  spirit,  that  disdain  of  tinsel,  in  which  true  dignity  consists.' 
This  sinister  prediction  has  unhappily  been  fulfilled  in  all  the  maritime 
cities,  in  which  there  are  now  to  be  found  only  a  few  patriots  groaning 
over  the  degradation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

"A  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Philadelphians  will 
suffice  to  enable  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  and  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  cities  in  commercial 
relation  with  Europe." 

The  picture  which  M.  Bayard  draws  is  unflattering.  We  have 
space  only  for  the  quotation  of  a  few  paragraphs : 

*  Voyage  dans  rinttrieur  des  Etats-Unis,  etc.,  pendant  FEtl  de  1791.  Par  Ferdinand  M. 
Bayard.  A  I'aris:  Chez  Cocheris.  Au  cinquieme  de  la  Republique  (1797  vieux  style). 
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"  The  population  of  the  cities,  divided  into  classes  by  difference  of  for- 
tune and  prejudices  of  a  monarchical  origin,  is  united  in  a  common  pursuit 
of  luxury.  In  vain  the  citizen  Livingston  of  venerable  memory  recalled 
his  beautiful  countrywomen  to  their  spinning-wheels,  and  to  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  means  of  preserving  both  morals  and  fortune ;  for  he  was  not 
listened  to,  and  his  writings  which  have  survived  him  are  not  read.  .  .  . 
The  passion  for  luxury  is  so  excessive  that  the  wife  of  a  mechanic  wishes 
to  equal  in  dress  the  merchant's  wife,  who  in  her  turn  is  not  willing  to  fall 
behind  the  most  opulent  European  ladies.  If  this  rage  for  extravagance 
only  brought  about  the  ruin  of  its  victims  and  of  the  imbecile  husbands 
who  encourage  or  tolerate  it  from  vanity,  I  would  close  my  mouth  in  silent 
disdain.  But  who  can  behold  with  a  stupid  indifference  factitious  needs 
multiplying  every  day,  and  wealth  with  its  liveries  usurping  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  genius  and  virtue?  .  .  .  Franklin  has  said  :  'Among  us  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the  artisan  are  honored  because  they  are  useful. 
The  people  are  wont  to  say  :  God  himself  is  the  greatest  of  all  artificers,  and 
more  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  variety,  the  art,  and  the 
utility  of  his  works  than  for  the  antiquity  of  his  origin.  A  negro  once 
made  the  following  amusing  remark  while  he  was  observing  the  laziness  of 
a  pig  :  "  The  white  man,"  said  the  African,  "  makes  the  negro,  the  horse,  the 
ox,  and  every  other  animal  work,  except  the  pig.  As  for  him,  he  does 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  walk  about,  and  sleep  whenever  he  likes;  he  lives 
like  a  gentleman."  Americans  are  better  pleased  with  a  genealogist  who 
proves  their  descent  from  laborers,  farriers,  shoemakers,  and  such  like, 
than  with  one  who  should  give  them  idle  ancestors,  born  to  consume  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  labors,  and  themselves  good  for  nothing'  (Advice  to 
Europeans  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  United  States).  This  picture  seems  to 
have  been  made  two  centuries  ago,  and  by  a  man  who  had  never  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  cities  or  the  farmers  in 
their  neighborhood.  Nevertheless  I  am  certain  that  the  state  of  public 
opinion  was  such  as  he  describes  it  when  he  resided  as  ambassador  at 
Paris  and  wrote  his  pamphlet." 

In  these  observations  of  two  intelligent  foreigners  we  perceive 
the  fact  that  a  century  ago  certain  incipient  causes  could  be 
noticed,  whose  effects  are  seen  in  certain  social  phenomena  of  the 
present  time.  One  of  these  causes  was  a  change  wrought  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
European  colonists.  Another  cause  was  a  general  tendency 
toward  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  a  more  artificial  and  luxu- 
rious way  of  living.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  century,  but  more  strikingly  within  the  past  half-cen- 
tury, is  indeed  a  stupendous  one  in  respect  to  its  extent  and  its 
rapidity.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  topic,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  It  suffices  for  our  present  purpose  to  note,  what  all  will 
admit,  that  there  is,  among  a  great  number  of  our  young  men,  a 
constitutional  disinclination  to  hard,  bodily  labor,  a  certain  dis- 
position to  effeminacy  and  indolence ;  also,  that  there  is  a  strong 
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general  tendency  to  strive  after  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  genteel,  comfortable,  and  pleasurable  way  of  living,  and  the 
easiest  and  speediest  methods  of  making  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  money,  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  and  enjoyment. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  more  tragical  consequences  which  too 
often  follow  from  these  and  similar  causes,  there  is  one  which  we 
specially  take  note  of  as  belonging  to  the  object  of  our  present 
remarks.  It  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  half  grown  boys 
and  young  men  are  at  a  loss  for  that  kind  of  employment  which 
suits  their  inclination  and  holds  out  a  promise  of  giving  them 
that  position  which  they  desire  and  their  parents  wish  them  to 
obtain.  Some  of  them,  through  their  indolence,  or  because  they 
are  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  from  both 
causes  together,  become  shiftless  and  drift  into  a  state  in  which 
they  become  miserable  themselves  and  a  cause  of  misery  to  all 
those  whose  happiness  is  in  any  way  involved  in  their  well-doing 
and  well-being. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  was  inquiring  of 
a  respectable  elderly  gentleman  about  his  children.  In  answer 
to  one  of  these  inquiries:  "And  how  is  Jack?"  he  replied  sen- 
tentiously:  "Jack  is  shiftless"  Long  afterward,  when  the  old 
gentleman  was  dead  and  his  other  children  all  honorably  and 
prosperously  settled  in  life,  we  were  informed  by  one  of  them 
that  shiftless  Jack  had  finished  his  mortal  career,  his  last  busi- 
ness having  been  selling  peanuts  on  the  streets  of  one  of  our 
large  towns.  At  least,  as  one  of  his  relatives  remarked,  Jack 
kept  a  peanut-stand,  which  was  something,  and  better  than 
being  a  complete  idler  and  living  on  the  bounty  or  the  labor  of 
others.  In  this  respect  he  was  honorably  distinguished  from  many 
others  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  shiftless,  and  we  may  spare  a 
tear  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow,  whose  early  death  was  pro- 
bably hastened  by  the  sense  of  his  utter  failure  and  disgrace. 

Besides  those  who  from  weakness  or  vice  go  to  ruin  and  die 
in  misery,  or  else  drag  out  an  ignoble  life  in  dependence  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  the  charity  or  the  industry 
of  others,  there  are  many  who  do  try  energetically  to  help  them- 
selves, and  yet  are  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than  just  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  They  have  contrived  to  get  into  a  profes- 
sion, perhaps,  where  they  cannot  force  their  way  beyond  the 
outside  rows  of  the  crowd  of  competitors.  They  have,  it  may 
be,  gone  into  business  in  a  small  way,  or  gained  some  position 
in  a  counting-house,  or  else  obtained  one  of  the  numerous  and 
various  offices  under  the  managers  of  public  or  private  affairs, 
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which  afford  a  moderate  salary.  Of  course  those  who  cannot 
do  better  may  well  be  content  with  being  as  well  off  as  they  are. 
Yet  the  precarious  nature  of  many  of  these  employments,  and 
the  difficulty,  often  equal  to  an  impossibility,  of  being  ever  able  to 
gain  more  than  a  scanty  and  narrow  subsistence,  at  the  cost  of 
severe  and  continuous  labor,  during  one's  whole  lifetime,  are  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  such 
matters. 

And  here  the  question  arises  whether  many  young  men 
would  not  do  better,  if  they  may  choose  between  some  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  and  farming,  or  a  trade,  to  embrace  the  latter 
alternative.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  that  agriculture  and 
the  various  departments  of  skilled  labor  offer  the  best  available 
resource  to  those  young  men  who  do  not  see  their  way  open  into 
a  profession  or  into  business.  Indeed,  what  other  resource  have 
they,  except  in  some  sort  of  makeshift  or  in  the  drudgery  of 
unskilled  labor  ? 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  the  life  of  a  farmer 
or  of  a  mechanic  is  not  so  uninviting,  and  so  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  common  walks  of  professional  and  business  life,  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  many  youth,  who  see  life  through  a  mist  of  il- 
lusions. The  hard,  bodily  labor  to  which  an  industrious  farmer 
or  mechanic  is  subjected  is  healthful  and  invigorating.  It  be- 
comes easy  and  pleasant  with  custom.  The  other  employments 
with  which  these  avocations  are  contrasted  require  a  great  deal 
of  labor  of  another  kind,  which  is  often  more  continuous  and 
fatiguing,  and  in  the  long  run  is  frequently  exhausting  and  en- 
feebling instead  of  being  invigorating.  Besides,  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  employed  by  others  and  receive  a  salary  is  one 
of  dependence  and  is  precarious,  the  chances  of  promotion  and 
increase  of  salary  being  also  for  the  greater  number  preca- 
rious and  limited.  One  who  owns  a  farm  or  is  a  master  me- 
chanic is  to  a  great  extent  independent  and  has  dominion  over 
the  means  of  a  constant  improvement  in  his  condition.  Even 
those  who  depend  on  employment  in  some  branch  of  skilled 
labor,  as  things  now  are,  except  in  times  of  financial  crisis,  can 
command  certain  employment  and  high  wages,  because  that 
kind  of  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Some  remarks  which  we  have  found  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  October  27  or  28  of  last  year  are  so  much  in  point  that  we 
will  here  quote  them,  and  give  to  our  own  opinion  the  support 
of  that  authority  which  one  of  our  great  newspapers  has  in 
practical  matters  over  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  readers : 
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"BOYS  AND  TRADES. 

"An  article  on  silk  manufactures  printed  in  another  column  deals  with 
a  stumbling-block  to  American  industry  which  the  Tribune  has  before 
taken  occasion  to  discuss.  The  writer  finds  that  the  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  bring  from  Europe  skilled  workmen  at  high  wages  because  a 
large  proportion  of  Americans  refuse  to  give  two  years  to  learning  a  trade 
at  which  they  are  sure  of  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

44  It  is  to  the  general  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  that  we  have 
to  attribute  much  that  is  dangerous  and  extravagant  in  social  tendencies 
and  trade  management.  American  .boys  too  seldom  choose  to  take  up  a 
respectable  trade  in  the  thorough  manner  that  makes  both  the  occupation 
and  themselves  honorable.  They  propose,  without  consideration  of  ability, 
to  enter  the  professions  or  to  become  immediately  rich  men — to  be,  in 
short, 'as  good  as  anybody.'  They  pass  through  the  public  schools,  and 
are  apt  to  emerge  half-taught,  shallow,  and  inefficient,  with  no  preparation 
for  the  practical  work  of  life. 

"  Those  who  have  the  sound  sense  to  see  how  much  better  is  a  good 
trade  than  a  precarious  scramble  for  bread  find  too  often  that  the  unions 
stand  in  the  way.  Meanwhile  the  foreigner  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
his  work  steps  into  factory  and  shop,  takes  the  remunerative  places,  and 
thrives  as  industry  and  knowledge  always  thrive.  The  American  presently, 
perhaps,  yields  his  ambitions  and  shambles  through  sham  work  in  a  trade 
for  which  he  has  had  no  proper  training,  and  in  which  for  him  there  is 
little  possibility  of  rising  from  workman  to  master.  The  most  cheerful 
optimist  cannot  but  perceive  and  lament  the  growing  spirit  of  contempt 
for  good  manual  labor,  and  the  ignorant  assumption,  cheap  '  smartness,' 
and  dishonesty  that  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  that  spirit." 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  once  present,  by  invitation,  at 
the  exercises  which  closed  the  examination  of  the  graduating 
class  on  board  the  school-ship  St.  Marys.  Eve^-thing  which  I 
saw  on  that  occasion  was  very  creditable  to  all  who  took  part  in 
the  performances,  and  the  whole  scene  was  a  very  pleasing  one. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and  practical 
truth  of  one  of  the  addresses  made  to  the  boys  by  a  gentleman 
holding  an  official  position  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
The  pith  of  the  address  consisted  in  the  idea,  which  the  speaker 
presented  in  forcible  language  to  the  group  of  bright  and  manly 
young  seamen  before  him,  that  their  special  mode  of  education 
gave  them  a  practical  advantage  over  the  pupils  of  other  public 
schools.  While,  namely,  the  graduates  of  these  schools  had  re- 
ceived an  education  only,  without  having  learned  an  art,  so  that 
they  had  yet  to  seek  out  and  learn  a  business,  the  graduates  of 
the  school-ship  had  acquired  an  honorable  profession  with  their 
schooling,  which  would  secure  to  them  immediately  a  good  berth 
as  sea-officers. 

VOL.  xxxvin.— 43 
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This  idea  has  an  application  much  wider  than  the  one  directly 
intended  by  the  speaker.  It  applies  to  those  excellent  and  useful 
institutions,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  all  the  schools  of 
mining,  engineering,  architecture,  etc.,  which  are  attached  to 
some  of  our  universities. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  October  29,  1883,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  school  existing  for  a  few  years  past  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  which  trades  are  taught  to  the  pupils.  Here  it  is : 

"  TRADES  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL. 

"A  PLAN  TO  MAKE  SKILLED  WORKMEN  WITHOUT  APPRENTICESHIPS — MR. 
AUCHMUTY'S  IDEA  OF  ENABLING  YOUNG  MEN  TO  LEARN  PLUMBING, 
BRICKLAYING,  AND  OTHER  TRADES  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  TIME — THE  SCOPE 
AND  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  HE  ESTABLISHED. 

"The  New  York  Trade-Schools,  which  are  to  be  reopened  for  pupils  on 
November  5,  at  First  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street,  for  the  third  win- 
ter session,  appear  to  have  supplied  a  pressing  want  which  has  long  been 
felt  wherever  trades-unions  are  plentiful  and  the  division  of  labor  is  exten- 
sive. This  want  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  mechanical  trade.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  poor  boys  who  desire  to  learn  trades  that  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  an  apprenticeship  can  be  obtained  in  most 
trades.  The  rules  of  the  trades-unions  regarding  apprentices  are  very 
strict,  and  only  a  certain  specified  number  is  allowed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  journeymen  employed.  Not  unfrequently  a  young  man  is  un- 
able to  learn  the  trade  of  his  father  for  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
apprenticeship. 

"  Another  consideration  has  been  that  the  method  of  learning  a  trade 
by  apprenticeship  is  very  slow,  because  so  much  of  the  time  must  be  spent 
in  mere  drudgery,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  employer  postpones  the  day 
when  the  apprentice  shall  have  mastered  his  trade. 

"  Several  years  ago  Mr.  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  of  this  city,  resolved  to  start  a 
trade-school  to  give  deserving  young  men  an  opportunity  to  learn  trades. 
He  did  not  intend  it  as  a  charity  or  as  a  money-making  institution.  He  was 
content  to  advance  the  capital  and  risk  its  loss  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
trial  to  his  pet  idea.  Thus  far  he  has  invested  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  land  and  buildings  located  in  First  Avenue,  and  extending  along 
the  whole  block  from  Sixty-seventh  to  Sixty-eighth  Streets,  running  back 
about  seventy-one  feet  on  the  two  streets.  The  place  is  within  view  of  the 
old  Schermerhorn  mansion,  adjoining  the  Pastime  Pleasure  Club  grounds, 
the  birthplace  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Auchmuty. 

"  The  buildings  are  plain,  low,  brick  structures,  with  ample  room  for 
several  hundred  scholars  engaged  in  learning  the  trades  of  plumbing, 
bricklaying,  fresco-painting,  stone-cutting,  plastering,  scroll-sawing,  pat- 
tern-making for  moulders  and  machinists,  and  turning.  When  the  build- 
ings are  completed  there  will  be  ample  accommodations  for  teaching  all 
these  trades,  with  the  best  of  tools  and  instructors. 

"Thus  far  about  two  hundred  young  men  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  for  education  in  the  trades  of  plumbing,  bricklaying, 
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fresco-painting,  and  pattern-making.  The  work  done  by  some  of  these 
young  men  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  that  show.  The  plumb- 
ing shows  some  rare  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  and  the  use  of  ma- 
terials. The  examples  of  lead  joints,  wiping  joints,  sand-bends,  lead  safes, 
bath  and  basin  fittings,  sinks,  wash-tubs,  and  so  on,  show  that  the  young 
men  have  made  good  use  of  their  time.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible 
that  such  proficiency  could  be  attained  in  the  short  time  of  five  months. 
This  is  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  five  months 
was  devoted  to  the  actual  learning  of  the  trade  under  the  teaching  of  a 
competent  instructor.  Another  explanation  is  the  fact  that  the  learners 
were  not  only  earnest  seekers  after  knowledge,  but  also,  in  most  cases, 
already  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools.  To  such  young  men' it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  substitute  one  trade  for  another.  The  ordinary  restrictions  of 
trades-unions  put  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  changing  from  one  trade  to 
another.  But  the  trade-school  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  young  man  who 
has,  unfortunately,  learned  an  unremunerative  trade  to  learn  another  which 
will  be  more  congenial  or  profitable.  The  cost  to  the  learners  of  plumb- 
ing is  three  dollars  per  month,  or -ten  dollars  for  the  course.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  is  limited  to  young  men  between  sixteen  and  twen- 
ty-five. 

"  Some  opposition  from  the  trades-unions  has  kept  young  men  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  The  rules  of  the 
trades-unions  forbid  the  election  of  a  member  who  has  not  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  trades-union  leaders,  in  some  cases,  announced  that 
they  would  not  permit  graduates  of  the  schools  to  work  in  the  shops  with 
them.  Several  of  the  graduates  from  the  bricklaying  school  have  been 
compelled  to  go  to  work  with  non-union  men  because  they  could  not  get 
into  the  unions.  Yet  the  fact  that  these  young  men  were  competent  work- 
men is  proved  by  the  building  which  they  erected  to  be  occupied  as  a 
bricklaying  school  this  winter  at  First  Avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  Street. 
The  pupils  worked  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructor,  and  were  paid 
by  Mr.  Auchmuty  at  the  same  rate  at  which  journeymen  bricklayers  be- 
longing to  the  unions  are  paid.  The  teaching  is  done  in  a  building  fifty  ^ 
by  seventy,  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The  pupils 
use  the  same  bricks  over  and  over  again.  For  instruction  in  bricklaying 
the  terms  are  three  dollars  a  month,  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  course,  and 
the  class  is  reserved  for  young  men  between  seventeen  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  There  will  be  a  class  in  laying  face-brick  and  in  cutting 
brick  arches  twice  a  week  for  three  months,  commencing  December  10, 
provided  sufficient  applications  are  made  by  December  4. 

"  For  the  class  in  pattern-making  fromjirawings,  and  preparing  models 
for  moulding,  the  terms  are  three  dollars  a  month,  or  ten  dollars  for  the 
course.  For  the  class  in  plastering  the  terms  are  five  dollars  per  month  t 
or  twelve  dollars  for  the  course.  Instruction  in  fresco-£aiuii{ig  is  given 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month,  or  ten  doU^^I&t^h*  course. 
The  new  class  in  stone-cutting  begins  work  this  seg&ob^he  t^r^S  being 
three  dollars  per  month,  or  ten  dollars  for  the  course.  /TnefylermVjtir  the 
class  in  turning,  scroll-sawing,  and  so  on  are  the  same.  $'•>  /^/ 

"Thus  far  the  fees  have  covered  but  a  tithe  of  the  expenses,  but  the 
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founder  is  well  pleased  with  the  results  achieved,  and  hopes,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  turned  out,  to  convince  the  trades-unions  that  there  is 
no  injustice  to  them  in  this  effort  to  educate  skilled  workmen  on  a  new 
plan." 

We  do  not  affect  to  be  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the 
question  whether  a  school  of  this  kind  is  a  perfect  substitute  for 
apprenticeship.  Industrial  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  seem 
to  have  a  great  deal  to  recommend  them  in  respect  to  practical 
utility.  We  leave  it  to  others,  however,  to  handle  this  topic 
more  thoroughly  and  minutely. 

There  are  practical  difficulties,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  agri- 
culture in  some  of  our  older  States,  especially  those  of  New 
England.  One  of  these  is  the  need  of  capital  to  make  a  start 
with.  Another  is  the  inferior  quality  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil. 
Still  another  objection  which  we  have  seen  urged  with  a  good 
deal  of  earnestness  by  persons  writing  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers, is  the  disadvantage  under  which  those  who  work  at 
farming  are  placed  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
Are  these  difficulties  so  great  as  to  nullify  the  force  of  our  re- 
marks on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  all 
the  land  which  is  now  neglected  or  only  superficially  cultivated? 
Are  they  incapable  of  being  surmounted  or  very  much  dimin- 
ished ?  We  are  not  convinced  that  they  are.  Probably  the 
necessity  of  the  case  will  one  day  compel  attention  to  these  matv 
ters  and  enforce  their  serious  consideration,  in  view  of  finding  a 
practical  solution  of  all  these  difficulties.  There  are  some  men, 
and  very  competent  ones,  who  do  give  their  attention  now  to 
these  topics.  The  utmost  we  aspire  to  is  to  awaken  more  at- 
tention to  them,  and  to  urge  upon  all  who  are  in  a  position  to 
*exert  influence  and  give  sound  advice  more  zeal  and  greater 
effort  in  this  direction  for  the  good  of  our  young  men  and  of  our 
country. 

We  will  only  add  some  reflections  upon  the  moral  bearings 
of  the  question,  which  are  within  our  own  proper  line.  There  is 
an  attractive  aspect  to  that  primitive  and  simple  state  of  society 
which  the  Abbe  Robin  describes,  and  which  we  find  depicted  in 
the  histories  and  biographies  of  events  and  persons  during  our 
colonial  existence  and  the  period  which  immediately  followed. 
That  state  of  society  was  necessarily  transitory.  It  had  to  pass 
away,  and  it  has  passed  away,  for  good  and  all.  It  is  idle  to 
lament  for  it  or  wish  to  restore  it,  just  as  it  is  idle  to  lament  for 
the  mediaeval  state  of  Christendom  and  to  sigh  for  its  return. 
The  changes  wrought  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  have 
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swept  away  here  and  elsewhere  much  good  and  have  swept  in 
much  that  is  evil.  Moreover,  society  is  not  now  stationary  and 
at  rest.  The  work  of  change  is  going  on,  and  speculation  on  its 
tendency  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  different  views  which 
different  minds  take  of  the  present  and  the  -future.  There  are 
optimists  and  pessimists,  and  people  of  various  intermediate 
theories.  Passing  over  all  those  who  look  for  continual,  never- 
ending  progress  by  some  way  which  shall  supersede  Christianity, 
and  those  who  profess  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  atheistical 
despair,  there  are  those  who  prognosticate,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  in  the  coming  age  some  kind  of  dawning  millennium 
either  with  or  without  a  second  personal  descent  of  Christ  to 
the  earth,  while  others  forebode  a  reign  of  Antichrist,  to  be 
ended  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christianity  adopt  one 
or  other  of  these  distinct  theories,  or  to  give  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  speculations  on  the  future  which  have  been  put 
forth  with  some  speciousness  and  ingenuity.  We  may  broadly 
distinguish  them  all,  however,  as  hopeful  views  or  gloomy  ones, 
theories  which  are  optimistic  in  respect  to  a  future  prevalence  of 
Christian  religion  and  civilization  in  this  world,  or  pessimistic  in 
respect  to  this  prospect  of  a  good  to  be  realized  before  the  end. 

No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  make,  without  exaggerating  or  invent- 
ing, an  estimate  of  evils  and  dangers  actually  existing  in  most  if 
not  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  nominally  Christian  and  civilized 
world,  which  may  seem  to  justify  a  pessimistic  view.  Very  able 
writers  can  give  reasons,  which  to  many  appear  conclusive,  for 
expecting  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  point  out  signs  of  his 
approach.  Without  presuming  absolutely  to  contradict,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  able  to  confute  positively,  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  of  such  a  view,  we  simply  take  the  attitude 
of  one  who  is  unconvinced.  As  a  matter  of  private  opinion,  we 
think  there  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
is  passing  away,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  coming  and  will 
come  on  the  earth  before  the  time  of  his  eternal  kingdom  in  the 
heavens.  In  saying  this  no  approbation  of  any  millennial  theory  is 
intended.  This  only  is  meant  in  the  hope  expressed  of  a  drawing 
near  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  an  amelioration  of  the  actual 
state  of  Christian  nations,  a  general  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
religion  through  the  world,  and  the  enjoyment  by  mankind  at 
large  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  through  Christianity 
and  Christian  civilization.  We  believe  with  Lacordaire  that  the 
good  is  always  predominant  over  the  evil  in  every  nation  until 
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it  begins  to  go  down  the  inclined  plane  which  leads  toward 
destruction.  Are  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  is  our  own 
republic,  now  going  down  that  declivity?  There  are  immoral 
forces  pushing  them  in  a  fatal  direction,  but  have  they  overcome 
the  initial  velocity  which  God  gave  to  propel  them  on  the  right 
path  ?  Are  there  no  other  counteracting  forces,  stronger  than 
the  forces  of  deviation  ?  To  speak  more  literally,  can  we  or 
can  we  not  hope  for  an  improvement  in  our  modern  civilization, 
for  its  purification  from  its  bad  elements,  for  wholesome  social 
reformations  and  renovations  which  will  bring  the  ideal  end  of 
national,  social,  and  individual  aims  more  in  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  the  Gospel  ?  May  we  hope  that,  to  use  a  favorite  ex- 
pression with  some  writers  of  our  time,  "  those  things  which  make 
for  righteousness,"  the  righteousness  of  a  nation,  of  a  social  order, 
of  individuals,  will  get  the  mastery  and  rule  the  course  of  human 
development? 

To  come  back  to  our  topic.  There  is  in  our  society  a  false 
ideal  in  respect  to  the  constituents  of  an  honorable  and  happy 
life.  There  are  false  maxims  in  vogue,  and,  in  consequence,  false 
aims,  efforts  in  a  false  direction,  leading  to  dishonor  and  misery. 
By  these  many  of  our  youth  are  lured  away  from  the  right 
road,  or  at  least  from  that  which  is  the  safest  and  most  direct. 
That  the  false  ideal  of  life  can  be  shattered,  and  replaced  by  the 
true  ideal,  through  mere  reasonings,  persuasions,  and  motives 
derived  from  temporal,  self-interested  considerations,  it  would  be 
idle  to  expect.  Only  the  genuine  Christian  principles  and  prac- 
tical maxims  are  powerful  enough  to  effect  such  a  result.  Even 
these  need  something  more  than  argument  and  persuasion  to 
give  them  penetrating  and  controlling  power.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  providence  of  God  should  concur,  through  the  logic  of 
events,  through  a  certain  compulsory  force  working  by  natural 
laws  which  enforce  conformity  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  action 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  That  society  is  everywhere  gravitat- 
ing toward  certain  new  positions,  and  moving  away  from  the 
relative  place  it  formerly  occupied  ;  that  a  progress  of  some  sort 
and  in  some  direction  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  we  may 
perhaps  assume  without  proof  or  explanation  which  we  cannot 
now  take  time  to  proffer.  It  may  easily  be  understood  that  we 
have  in  mind  especially  the  interests,  the  condition,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  classes  whose  life  is  the  most  dependent  on  labor. 
Certain  causes  of  this  nature,  we  think  and  hope,  are  bringing  to 
bear  a  strong  impulse  upon  a  certain  number  of  our  young  men, 
drawing  them  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated  in  this  article. 
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We  trust  that  these  few  and  rather  desultory  observations  will  at 
least  encourage  some  of  these  to  follow  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance that  rather  rugged  but  honorable  road  on  which  they 
are  entering. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  NEAL  DOW. 

"  PORTLAND,  September  27,  1883.    ' 
"  To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  : 

"SlR:  On  behalf  of  the  temperance  men  and  women  of  this  country  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  admirable  article, 'The  Church  and  Prohibi- 
tion,' in  your  number  for  September  of  this  year.  It  must  have  the  effect 
to  call  the  attention  of  a  great  many  influential  people  to  the  agitation  now 
going  on,  among  all  English-speaking  people  the  world  over,  to  obtain 
protection  to  society  from  the  tremendous  evils  coming,  directly  and  in- 
evitably, from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  intemperance,  '  which  inflicts  upon  the  people  year  by  year  and 
every  year  greater  evils  than  come  from  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  com- 
bined, those  great  scourges  of  mankind.'  The  London  Times  said  that, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  do  not  think,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  prohibition  is  generally 
or  largely  '  advocated  as  a  dogma  rather  than  as  a  policy.'  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  generally  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  liquor-traffic  is  in- 
consistent with  the  general  good,  and  therefore  it  has  no  reason  to  be.  It 
is  believed  to  wage  deadly  war  upon  every  interest  of  nation,  state,  and 
people.  It  is  believed  to  live  only  by  scattering  poverty,  pauperism,  suf- 
fering, degradation,  and  crime  through  the  land.  It  changes  good  citizens, 
husbands,  wives,  sons  into  bad  ones.  Its  existence  is  inseparable  from  all 
these  evils  and  many  others.  No  corresponding  good  comes  from  it  ;  in- 
deed, no  good  whatever  comes  from  it;  while  the  evils  caused  by  it  are 
more  and  greater  than  come  from  all  other  sources  of  evil  combined. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  regulate  it  by  any  process  of  law  so  as  to  diminish 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  results  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  great 
many  more  that  I  have  not  alluded  to.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
seek  to  protect  our  hon.es  by  the  prohibition  and  suppression  of  this  great 
public  and  social  mischief.  NEAL  Dow." 

Governor  Dow  represents  more  than  any  temperance  refor- 
mer the  policy  of  constitutional  prohibition.  We  have  been 
asked  by  the  editor  of  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  to  make  such  a 
reply  to  the  above  letter  as  the  earnest  character  and  prominent 
position  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  grave  nature  of  the  subject, 
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require.  The  article  in  the  September  number  is  not  only  judi- 
cious and  discriminating,  but  has  the  true  ring  of  earnest  moral 
feeling.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  vast  one,  and  there  is  more  to 
be  said. 

If  Mr.  Dow  does  not  misapprehend  the  distinction  intended 
between  a  dogma  and  a  policy,  at  least  he  singularly  fails  to  define 
his  own  position  in  regard  to  that  distinction.  A  dogma  is  a 
settled  doctrine  which  calls  for  no  further  argument,  but  when 
rightly  stated  must  needs  be  accepted.  The  term  is  also  em- 
ployed  to  signify  any  statement  of  a  necessary  truth  or  principle 
which  is  true  in  itself  independently  of  all  circumstances.  Cir- 
cumstances neither  make  it  nor  can  any  change  of  circumstances 
change  it.  Policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practical  prudence  or 
wisdom  in  the  administration  of  a  government  or  the  manage- 
ment of  other  affairs.  It  is  free  to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  give  its  due  and  proportionate  weight  to  each. 
The  author  of  the  article  on  "  The  Church  and  Prohibition  "  in 
the  September  number  of  this  review  said: 

"  Prohibition  has  been  advocated  too  much  as  a  dogma  rather  than  as 
a  policy.  Its  loudest  if  not  its  most  numerous  advocates  indulge  in  the 
sweeping  condemnation  of  every  use  of  alcoholic  drink  in  any  form  or 
quantity  except  in  medicinal  doses  and  for  only  such  purposes  as  medici- 
nal poisons  are  used  ;  and  it  is  from  such  .convictions  that  for  the  most  part 
the  prohibition  sentiment  seems  to  spring.  It  is  thus  made  a  theological 
question.  To  be  sure,  every  practical  matter  of  the  kind  is  based  on  some 
theological  principles  [has  a  religious  side,  is  what  the  writer  probably 
meant  to  say],  and  we  may  agree  with  prohibitionists  that  drinking  may  be 
an  occasion  of  sin.  But  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is  a  proximate  occasion  of 
sin  to  everybody.  Not  only  would  they  force  us  to  admit  that,  but  also 
that  it  is  always  a  sinful  act  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages  except  as  one 
takes  a  dose  of  strychnine  or  arsenic  at  the  prescription  of  the  physician." 

The  distinction  here  made  between  dogma  and  policy  is  dis- 
tinctly enough  intimated  if  not  defined.  And  yet  where  does 
Mr.  Dow  stand?  After  reading  his  letter  carefully  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  he  holds  the  drinking  of  alco- 
holic stimulus  to  be  a  s\\\ per se  or  not;  whether  the  sale  of  it  is  a 
sin  perse  or  not.  He  says,  indeed,  that  prohibition  is  generally 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  liquor-traffic  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  good,  and  therefore  has  no  reason  to  be.  Does 
he  mean  that  in  its  practical  working  as  we  see  it  around  us,  hie 
et  nunc,  it  shows  itself  in  this  way  ?  Or  does  he  mean  that  al- 
ways and  by  its  very  nature  it  is  so,  no  matter  how  restrained, 
how  much  limited  in  its  extent,  to  what  hands  confined,  or  what 
may  be  the  character  of  the  population  in  which  it  is  found  or 
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the  social  circumstances  which  surround  it  ?  He  says  that  no 
good  whatever  comes  from  it.  Is  this  striking  a  balance  with  its 
evil  effects;  or  does  he  mean  that,  were  the  evil  effects  removed, 
and  were  it  used  only  in  moderation,  it  still  could  do  no  good? 
Is  moderate  drinking  in  all  cases  an  useless  thing,  and  in  every 
respect?  Is  it  even  an  evil  thing,  and  always  so? 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dow  has  not  explained  himself  more 
clearly  on  these  points.  We  should  be  glad  to  claim  him  as 
standing  thus  far  on  the  same  platform  with  the  generality  of 
Catholics,  and  with  by  far  the  largest  class  of  American  citizens 
who  like  himself  detest  intemperance.  He  would  then  have  the 
confidence  of  a  multitude  of  good  men  who  are  now  shy  of  him  ; 
and  they  would  be  proud  of  so  strong  an  ally  in  a  great  cause. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  the 'moderate  drinking  of 
stimulants,  for  those  who  are  capable  of  moderation,  is  not  an 
evil  thing.  We  hold  it  to  be  often  a  very  useful  thing.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  that  even  when  innocently  used  it  is 
attended  by  some  danger,  and  always  requires  to  be  used  with 
precaution.  There  are  some  who  cannot  use  it  in  moderation. 
To  use  the  language  prevalent  among  Catholics,  it  is  for  such 
persons  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin — that  is,  a  danger  which  cannot 
be  braved  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  victory ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  established  principle  of  morals,  they  are  bound  in 
such  case  for  safety's  sake  to  abstain  entirely.  For  this  reason 
pledging  is  so  common  amongst  us.  For  this  reason  our  priests 
often  insist  that  a  man  shall  accept  the  pledge.  For  this  reason 
also  we  have  our  total-abstinence  societies,  and  even  encourage 
to  join  them,  for  example's  sake,  sober  men  for  whom  the  danger, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  only  a  remote  one. 

Here  we  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  point. 
Amongst  us  total-abstinence  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  practice ; 
not  an  obligation,  but  rather  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Those  who 
speak  of  "  total-abstinence  principles  "  speak  loosely  and  incau- 
tiously. Total-abstinence  societies  are  deservedly  in  great  favor 
amongst  us,  and  can  show  the  strongest  testimonials  under  the 
sign-manual  of  sovereign  pontiffs,  councils,  and  bishops.  But 
they  act  by  persuasion,  and  persuade  only  the  willing.  Consid- 
ered as  material  of  war,  the  guns  they  carry  are  too  small  for  so 
great  a  conflict.  We  cannot  expect  to  suppress  a  vice  which 
attacks  the  many  by  preaching  a  counsel  of  perfection  which 
addresses  itself  only  to  the  fervor  of  the  few.  A  good  broom 
was  Mrs.  Partington's,  but  measured  with  the  broad  Atlantic  it 
proved  ineffectual.  No  entire  population  can  ever  be  led  will- 
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ingly  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence.  This  much,  however, 
can  be  done,  and  done  by  compulsion :  a  dangerous  trade  can 
be  forced  by  the  public  will  to  submit  to  such  limitations  as  are 
necessary  to  the  public  good.  For  this  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  is  required  ;  and,  that  strong  arm  being  extended,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  Christians  and  all  loyal  citizens  to  obey  it  and 
to  aid  in  enforcing  obedience.  Here  we  march  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Dow,  and  we  are  right  glad  of  it.  His  is  a  friendly 
voice,  and  we  love  to  agree  with  it  where  we  can.  The  earnest 
and  sincere  advocates  of  sobriety,  good  order,  and  happiness  in 
society  must  unite  wherever  they  can.  We  cannot  afford  to 
treat  each  other  as  foes,  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  enemy. 

This  great  question  in  New  York  State  is  fast  approaching  to 
a  crisis.  Late  events  have  done  much  to  reveal  the  animus  and 
tyranny  of  the  liquor-trade.  It  is  munificent  in  its  bribes,  un- 
bounded in  its  exactions,  and  in  its  domination  as  merciless  as 
Fate. 

"  The  patient  Daemon  sits 

With  roses  and  a  shroud ; 
He  has  his  way,  and  deals  his  gifts — 

But  ours  is  not  allowed." 

Never  before  were  its  janissaries  so  bold  and  unscrupulous, 
and  never  before  did  its  slaves  so  feel  the  lash.  But  its  dominion 
must  soon  come  to  a  close.  The  commonwealth  is  awaking  to 
the  danger.  The  cause  is  not  now  a  cause  of  temperance  socie- 
ties. The  people  feel  a  fatal  drain  which  flutters  the  common 
heart.  They  demand  that  something  shall  be  done ;  and  they 
demand  a  something  that  shall  be  effectual.  What  shall  it  be  ? 

This  question  is  a  political  one,  but  not  in  any  sense  of  party 
politics.  It  is  not  a  question  of  religion,  though  it  has  a  reli- 
gious side  on  which  men  must  face  their  consciences  and  square 
themselves  with  the  eternal  principles  of  morality.  Men  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  men  who  belong  to  none,  can  join 
heartily  in  combined  effort  to  procure  good  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance.  Special  variances  do  exist  amongst  sincere 
and  earnest  men  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  questions  of 
reform.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  look  for  some  common 
ground  upon  which  we  can  all  meet,  and  freely  enlist'in  a  general 
movement  to  advance  sobriety  and  diminish  social  disorder  by 
force  of  law. 

Most  Catholics,  I  think,  share  the  reluctance  felt  by  so  many 
others  to  a  total  prohibition  of  the  sale.  A  restraint  upon  natu- 
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ral  liberty  so  absolute  and  unsparing,  although  not  beyond  the 
altum  dominium  which  pertains  to  the  state,  cannot  be  wise 
until  its  necessity  as  a  last  resort  becomes  evident.  When  we 
are  made  to  understand  that  every  other  reasonable  expedient 
has  been  tried  and  failed  ;  when  we  come  to  feel  that  we  needs 
must  choose  between  this  demon  of  riot  and  destruction  which 
now  desolates  the  land  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  right  to  stimulating 
beverages,  even  in  their  most  innocent  use,  then  we  may  fairly 
be  called  upon  to  adopt  the  extreme  expedient  of  prohibition. 
Expedients  less  trenchant  are  not  yet  all  exhausted. 

Whatever  measure  may  be  adopted,  it  may  be  made  secure 
and  permanent  in  its  fundamental  policy  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Experience  shows  that  any  code  provided  by  one  legis- 
lature is  soon  rescinded  or  fatally  mutilated  by  another.  In  New 
York  State  this  is  certain.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  their  own  private  affairs,  and  cannot  be  aroused  to 
action  every  year  on  questions  affecting  the  general  welfare. 

"  Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 

Web  to  weave,  and  corn  to  grind  ; 
Things  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind." 

The  liquor-dealers,  however,  when  grinding  their  own  corn,  are 
always  face  to  face  with  this  question.  Their  private  interest  is 
always  at  stake.  Whatever  diminishes  drinking  diminishes  their 
gains  and  commands  their  constant  attention.  They  are  banded 
together  in  a  league  which  sits  continually,  deliberates  secretly, 
acts  quickly,  ostracizes  mercilessly.  Those  in  the  trade  (and 
such  there  are)  who  would  willingly  reconcile  it  with  their  con- 
sciences, who  would  gladly  see  it  restricted  to  fewer  and  more 
respectable  hands,  are  made  to  play  their  part  in  the  ring  under 
the  vigilance  of  eyes  whose  jealousy  they  dare  not  awaken.  It 
holds  its  whip  over  legislators,  magistrates,  commissioners  of 
excise,  and  policemen.  We  saw  in  the  late  New  York  election 
how  long  it  remembered  and  pursued  with  its  vengeance  a  can- 
didate for  Secretary  of  State  who  when  in  the  legislature  had 
failed  to  vote  in  its  interest.  It  marks  tradesmen  with  a  ban  and 
forbids  to  trade  with  them.  It  has  a  common  purse,  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  at  short  notice  and  used  secretly  where  money 
is  stronger  than  argument. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  readily  this 
trade  can  undo  in  a  single  session  what  the  people,  rising  in 
their  might,  had  decreed  and  meant  to  establish  for  ever.  Their 
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work  of  undoing  is  effected  so  silently  and  so  quickly  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  gained  only  in  time  to  look  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  law.  In  this  way  the  New  York  excise  laws  of  1857,  a 
most  admirable  code  as  first  framed,  has  been  reduced  to  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches  to  please  the  liquor-dealers,  who  now  point 
to  it  in  derision  to  show  the  folly  of  making  laws  to  restrain 
them.  Is  it  wonderful  that  so  many  call  for  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision? Of  course  the  same  power  which  makes  the  provision 
can  recall  it.  But  that  power  is  the  deliberate  power  of  the 
people.  It  requires  a  slower  process.  It  cannot  be  concerted 
secretly,  nor  carried  into  execution  suddenly,  nor  effected  by  the 
same  work  of  corruption.  It  cannot  be  set  and  sprung  like  a 
trap  upon  an  unheeding  public. 

If,  however,  the  community  should  conclude  to  protect  itself 
against  drunkenness  by  a  constitutional  provision,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  provision  absolutely  prohibitory  is  the  only  one  to 
be  thought  of.     The  constitution  might  declare  the  sale  of  liquors 
unlawful  except  under  license,  and   fix  the  minimum  of  license 
very  high — say  five  hundred  dollars.     This  grand  and  effective 
point  being  secured,  all  other  needful  provisions,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  etc.,  could  be  left  to  legislative  action.     The  legisla- 
ture might  equalize  the  effect  of  such  a  constitutional  provision 
by  graduating  the  number  of  licenses  allowed  in  each  district  to 
the  number  of  the  population.     Of  course  all  this  would  leave 
only  a  few  in  the  trade.     But   what  of  that  ?     The   fewer  the 
better,  so  long  as  the  trade  continues  to  furnish  all  that  is  really 
needed.     Sober  citizens  would  not  feel  driven  to  violate  the  law. 
The  retailers  crowded  out  would  be  the  vilest  of  the  class.     The 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  most  cramped  would  be  the 
most  unscrupulous,  such  as  sell  the  vilest  concoctions  and  make  for 
themselves  a  clientele  of  customers  by  setting  up  in.  business  and 
giving  long  credit  to  the  lowest  of  the  low.     The  great  reduction 
of  the  trade  would  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
drunkenness.     The  great  point  would  be  gained  of  breaking  up 
the  resorts  where  drunkenness  is  chiefly  learned.     Of  course  the 
evil  will  not  be  entirely  extinguished.     No;  certainly  not.     That 
dream  we  leave  for  the  law-makers  of  the  millennium.     In  the 
meantime  we  must  not  look  to  the  civil  law  to  do  all  the  work. 
Other  forces,  moral  and  religious,  must  carry  the  reformation 
farther,  appealing  to  the  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  of  those 
exposed  to  danger. 

The  idea  of  "  local  option  "  as  a  reform   measure  has,  in  our 
opinion,  nothing  to  recommend  it.     It  is  simply  an  expedient  to 
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get  rid  of  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  means  the  making  of  law 
with  the  end  and  aim  of  the  law  left  out.  It  means  to  allow  cer- 
tain rural  districts  where  the  trade  is  already  comparatively 
powerless  to  reduce  that  power  still  more.  But  it  leaves  the 
front  gates  of  hell  open.  It  abandons  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  and  all  the  .large  cities,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
great  moral  monster.  Ay,  it  does  more  than  this.  It  exposes 
the  whole  community  to  a  reaction  whereby  the  little  gained  is 
soon  lost.  The  wholesale  dealers  of ,  the  cities  maintain  their 
trade  by  travelling  agents,  who  circulate  through  the  country, 
presenting  bills  and  soliciting  business,  and  with  opportunities 
to  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  heart  of  this  mischief  is  in  the 
city,  but  its  arteries  extend  everywhere  and  its  veins  lead  back 
to  the  heart.  When  the  whole  head  is  faint  and  the  whole  heart 
is  sick  we  cannot  cure  the  body  corporate  by  plastering  the  ex- 
tremities. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  Mr.  Dow.  There  are  some  of  us  that 
do  not  see  our  way  to  adopt  the  extreme  measures  recommended 
by  him  and  by  so  many  other  worthy  gentlemen.  Experience 
shows  how  often 

"  Vaulting  ambition  doth  o'erleap  itself, 
And  fall  o'  the  other  side." 

Yet  it  would  grieve  us  to  be  looked  upon  as  less  earnest  and 
sincere  than  they.  Our  hearts  are  enlisted  in  this  reform.  We 
are  ready  to  advance  it  even  at  the  cost,  if  necessary,  of  personal 
interests  and  the  sympathies  of  private  friendship.  But  we  are 
not  radicals.  We  are  conservative  and  hate  radicalism.  We 
would  not  fire  the  corn-crib  as  a  short  way  to  dispose  of  the  rats. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel  like  trifling  with  a  great  evil, 
or  enduring  it.  We  would  not  persist  in  setting  the  old  traps 
long  after  it  is  evident  that  the  rats  only  laugh  at  them.  Neither 
do  we  propose  to  abandon  both  corn  and  crib  to  rat  rule. 

We  cannot  believe  that  a  wide-spread  intemperance  is  in- 
separable from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  evil  arises  from 
circumstances  which  have  perverted  an  innocent  trade  into  a 
fearful  occasion  of  sin.  Our  conviction  is  that  these  circum- 
stances can  be  changed.  Yet  not  easily  nor  at  once.  Personal, 
private  effort,  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  example  of  socie- 
ties can  do  something  to  save  individuals;  but  on  this  vast  and 
bloated  trade,  as  it  exists  in  our  day,  these  influences  fall  like  a 
dust  of  confetti  thrown  from  the  windows  on  a  riotous  carnival 
below.  It  calls  for  the  giant  power  of  the  state.  And  the  state 
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is  bound  to  protect  us.  Weighed  side  by  side  with  this  intole- 
rable evil,  the  commercial  interests  of  liquor-makers  and  liquor- 
venders  swing  like  a  feather  in  the  scale.  The  trade  must  be  so 
dealt  with  that  it  shall  no  longer  exist  as  an  ubiquitous  man-trap. 
It  must  be  so  constricted  that  dealers  who  would  be  conscien- 
tious can  follow  it  without  sin.  And  since  in  this  country  the 
law-making  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  with  the  consequent 
responsibility,  let  every  citizen  take  his  conscience  in  his  hand 
when  he  goes  to  the  polls.  Let  him  ask  himself  if  this  cause 
does  not  lift  itself  high  above  every  question  of  party  politics. 
Let  him  see  that  he  helps  put  into  office  no  hireling  of  the  trade, 
nor  any  one  that  cannot  be  counted  on  to  sustain  wholesome 
laws  restraining  it.  And,  finally,  let  not  the  friends  of  sobriety 
lose  courage  from  past  failures  or  mistakes.  To  use  the  old 
rhyme  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  delighted  in : 

"  If  it  isna  weel  bobbit, 

Weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit, 
If  it  isna  weel  bobbit, 
We'll  bob  it  again." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  next  person  who  came  to  D'Antignac  full  of  the 
affaire  Duchesne  was  Egerton.  He  made  his  appearance 
greatly  improved  in  looks  and  spirits,  and  after  relating  sub- 
stantially the  same  facts  that  M.  de  Marigny  had  already  re- 
lated,  asked  if  D'Antignac  did  not  think  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  lay  these  facts  before  Armine. 

"  You  will  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  not  at  all 
anxious  to  do  so — for  I  have  not  forgotten  how  Mile.  Du- 
chesne received  my  former  communication — but  when  I  re- 
member her  father's  dying  charge  to  me  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  could  relieve  myself  from  responsibility  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  a  natural  feeling,"  said  D'Antignac ;  "  but  are  you 
not  aware  that  M.  de  Marigny  intends  to  lay  before  Armine 
the  full  details  of  all  that  you  have  learned  in  Brittany,  and 
to  give  her  an  exact  statement  of  the  case  as  it  stands?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Egerton,  "  I  know  that  is  his  intention. 
But  M.  de  Marigny  is  one  person,  and  I  am  another — I  mean 
that  we  stand  in  different  positions  toward  Mile.  Duchesne. 
/  have  received  a  trust  from  her  father — " 

"Which  I  thought  you  had  fulfilled?"  said  D'Antignac. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Egerton  for  the  first  time  feel 
as  if  he  was  not  comprehended  with  that  intuitive  sympathy — 
understood  at  the  half-word,  as  the  French  say — to  which  he 
was  accustomed  from  D'Antignac,  but  that  he  had  to  explain 
and  make  good  his  position,  which  it  is  always  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  do.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  answered : 

"  I  fulfilled  it  in  part,  but  there  were  some  things  which 
Mile.  Duchesne  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  say.  And, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  feel  bound  to  deliver  the  message 
in  its  entirety." 

D'Antignac  looked  'at  the  speaker  with  a  quick,  keen 
glance.  "  Is  there,"  he  said,  "  any  reason  of  importance  why 
you  should  deliver  this  message?" 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  of  importance  that  it 
was  given  to  me?"  Egerton  answered.  "But — yes,  there  is 
more  than  that.  Duchesne  charged  me  to  convey  to  his 
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daughter  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the  use  she  should  make 
of  this  inheritance." 

"Ah!"  said  D'Antignac.  It  was  a  sound  indicating 
thorough  comprehension.  So,  he  said  to  himself,  Armine 
was  right — her  father  had  desired  and  endeavored  to  fetter 
her  in  the  disposition  of  property  which  must  either  pass  into 
her  hands  or  remain  in  those  of  the  Vicomte  de  Marigny.  It 
was  unquestionably  an  attempt  to  exercise  that  posthumous 
tyranny  which  Helene  had  from  the  first  predicted,  yet  the 
pathos  of  it  touched  the  man  whose  soul  was  so  accessible  to 
pity,  as  he  knew  that  it  would  touch  Armine.  Dying,  struck 
down  in  the  power  and  prime  of  life,  Duchesne  had,  as  it 
were,  stretched  out  his  hand  in  a  last  appeal  to  the  daughter 
so  widely  separated  from  him  in  belief,  to  use  for  his  ends  the 
inheritance  that  might  be  hers.  And  to  that  appeal  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  the  daughter  to  respond.  The  sadness 
and  the  pity  of  it — the  pity  that  even  in  death  the  conflicts 
and  discords  of  life  could  not  find  an  end — made  D'Antignac 
at  last  say  to  Egerton  : 

"  I  comprehend  your  feeling  that  you  should  deliver  a 
message  which  }^ou  alone  can  deliver.  But  let  me  ask  if 
you  think  any  good  end  is  to  be  gained  by  delivering  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  are  you  not  sure  that  it  will  be  merely  the 
cause  of  useless  pain  to  Armine,  who  has  already  suffered 
so  much?  " 

Egerton  looked  at  him  with  the  expression  of  one  who 
is  forced  into  an  unpleasant  position,  yet  is  prepared  to  face 
its  unpleasantness. 

"  Even  if  it  were  so,"  he  said,  "  have  I  a  right  to  withhold 
the  message  ?" 

Then  there  was  another  pause.  Thus  confronted  with  the 
issue,  D'Antignac  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
remonstrate,  and  another  thing  to  deliberately  advise  the  sup- 
pression of  what  was  virtually  a  man's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. Every  honorable  instinct  of  human  nature  shrinks 
from  the  last,  however  unavailing,  however  fruitful  even  for 
harm,  such  a  will  may  be.  For  is  it  not  the  last,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  helpless  dead  have  power  to  communi- 
cate their  wishes  to  those  who  yet  move  among  the  accus- 
tomed things  of  earth  ? 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length  slowly,  "  you  have  no  right  to 
withhold  any  message  with  which  you  are  charged  ;  but  I 
am  sorry,  for  poor  Armine's  sake,  that  you  could  not  have 
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delivered  it  in  its  entirety  when  you  saw  her  before.  She 
has  suffered  so  much — she  has  been  so  torn  in  a  struggle  of 
which  you  know  little — that  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  her  to  be  spared  now." 

"  And  is  it  I  whom  you  think  likely  to  renew  the  strug- 
gle?" said  Egerton,  flushing  a  little.  "I  assure  you  that  no 
one  could  less  desire  to  do  so.  And  I  assure  you,  also,  that 
it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  did  not  deliver  the  whole  of  my 
message  to  Mile.  Duchasne.  She  simply  refused  to  hear  it ; 
and,  considering  the  state  she  was  in  at  that  time,  I  could  not 
insist." 

"  Nevertheless^"  said  D'Antignac,  "  she  has  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  you  wished  to  tell  her.  Only  yesterday,  in 
speaking  of  this  possible  inheritance,  she  said  that  she  was 
certain  her  father  did  not  intend  her  to  use  it  for  her  own 
ends,  but  for  others — others  for  which  she  could  not  use  it." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Egerton.  "  I  shall  never  forget  Du- 
chesne's  tone  when  he  spoke  of  the  '  fatal  influences '  under 
which  she  had  fallen,  and  said  that  he  had  meant  to  take  her 
far  away  from  them,  to  show  her  the  '  great  work '  to  which 
he  was  pledged,  and,  when  her  eyes  were  opened,  to  tell  her 
of  this  inheritance  and  say,  '  Here  is  something  which  you 
must  use,  not  for  yourself,  but  for  Humanity.'  And  then  he 
added — it  rings  in  my  ears  yet ! — '  I  shall  never  say  it  now, 
but  you  will  say  it  for  me.'  Could  I  fail  to  say  it,  after 
that?"  asked  the  young  man  quickly. 

D'Antignac  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  answered.  "  You 
could  not  fail  to  say  it,  after  that.  And  fortunately  she  is 
not  unprepared.  She  knew  him  so  well  that  she  divined  his 
wishes.  And  it  is  that  which  makes  her  most  resolute  to 
refuse  the  inheritance  which  he  desired  her  to  claim." 

"  And  she  does  still  refuse  ?  " 

"  Positively,  and   I  think  unalterably." 

Egerton  was  silent,  but  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  filled  D'Antignac  with  a  sudden  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
made  him  ask  : 

"  Is  there  anything  else  involved  in  your  message — any- 
thing likely  to  affect  her  resolution  or  to  disturb  her?" 

"  Nothing  likely  to  affect  her  resolution,"  replied  Egerton  ; 
"  but  yes,  I  fear  it  may  disturb  her.  Indeed  '•' — he  paused, 
hesitated,  then  went  on  desperately — "  I  am  sure  .that  it  will 
disturb  her,  in  one  way  •  if  not  in  another.  And  it  is  some- 
thing which  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  repeat — something 
VOL.  xxxvni. — 44 
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which  it  seems  gross  presumption  in  me  to  utter,  even  though 
I  merely  speak  her  father's  words." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  D'Antignac,  lifting  himself  as  he 
spoke.  "  what  other  injunction  has  he  left  to  be  a  fetter  upon 
her?" 

"  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not 
tell  you,"  said  Egerton.  "  It  has  been — it  is — a  dreadful 
weight  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  To  suppress  the  message — well,  we  have  agreed 
that  is  impossible.  Yet  to  deliver  it — I  fear  I  have  not 
courage  for  that  either !  " 

"But  what  is  it?'  asked  D'Antignac,  full  of  anxiety  which 
the  other's  tone  was  not  calculated  to  allay. 

"  It  is  simply  this,"  answered  Egerton  :  "  Duchesne  seemed 
to  fear  that  M.  de  Marigny  might  desire  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, and  he  left  a  positive  command  and  injunction  that  she 
should  under  no  circumstances  make  such  a  marriage." 

D'Antignac  lay  back  on  his  pillows  and  for  a  moment  said 
nothing.  Then  he  turned  his  glance  on  Egerton  and  asked 
quietly  :  ' 

"  Did  M.  Duchesne  tell  you  what  reason  he  had  for  an- 
ticipating such  a  thing — I  should  say  for  conceiving  it  to  be 
within  the  limit  of  possibility  ?  " 

"  No,"  Egerton  replied.  "  But  it  was  very  plain  that  he 
thought  M.  de  Marigny  would  gladly  snatch  at  such  a  means 
of  retaining  his  inheritance." 

D'Antignac  smiled  with  a  faint  disdain.  "  He  knew  little 
of  a  Breton  noble,"  he  said.  "  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
know  little  ;  that  he,  whose  political  creed  rests  broadly  and 
simply  on  envy — however  much  high-sounding  phrases  may 
disguise  the  fact — should  have  been  unable  to  imagine  the 
feeling  that  holds  worldly  possessions  as  infinitely  unimportant 
beside  the  honor  of  a  gentilhomme" 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Egerton,  "  he  was  blinded  by  class 
hatred  and  individual  bitterness ;  for  unless  he  had  been  so 
blinded  I  really  believe  that  no  man  was  more  capable  of 
comprehending  nobleness.  It  is  strange,"  he  added,  "  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  imagination  which  makes  me  recognize 
some  traits  in  common  between  himself  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Marigny.  The  foundation  of  the  character — the  power  of 
strong  devotion  to  impersonal  ends — strikes  me  as  much  the 
same  in  both." 

"  It  is  not  strange,"  said  D'Antignac.     "  The  characteristics 
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of  an  old  race  become  very  strongly  marked.  And  Brittany 
breeds  no  triflers.  The  Bretons  are  a  grave,  a  noble,  and  an 
earnest  people.  Those  qualities  Duchesne,  no  doubt,  carried 
even  into  the  wild  errors  that  led  away  his  judgment.  But 
in  the  Vicomte  de  Marigny  you  see  the  type  in  its  best  and 
highest  development." 

"  M.  de  Marigny  has  been  a  revelation  to  me,"  said  Eger 
ton.  "  Before  I  knew  him  I  fancied  that  those  who  possess  a 
vivid  faith  in  this  age  of  the  world,  could  be  divided  into 
three  classes. — first,  the  ignorant,  who  know  nothing  and  feel 
nothing  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  Zeitgeist;  second, 
recluses  in  cloisters,  or — " 

"  Or  in  prisons  like  this,"  said  D'Antignac,  indicating  his 
couch  by  a  slight  gesture  and  with  a  slight  smile  as  the 
other  hesitated.  "  I  understand.  Go  on." 

"  No,"  said  Egerton,  coloring,  "  you  do  not  understand,  if 
you  fancy  that  I  believe  this  to  be  in  any  sense  a  prison  for 
your  mind.  I  only  meant  that  those  who  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  strong  breath  of  the  world  can  hardly 
realize  its  power." 

"  Nay,  do  not  apologize,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  In  a  mea- 
sure you  are  right.  And  your  third  class?" 

"  My  third  class  is  composed  of  those  who  maintain  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  the  Zeitgeist,  but  whose  mental  attitude 
is  one  of  protest,  of  warfare,  and  often  of  apology.  The  high, 
tranquil  spirit  of  undoubting  faith  which  we  speak  of  as  the 
mediaeval  spirit  I  fancied  gone  as  utterly  as  the  genius  of 
mediaeval  times  is  gone." 

"  And   M.  de  Marigny   has   taught    you  better  than   this  ? " 

"  Yes ;  for  in  M.  de  Marigny  I  see  a  man  with  the  serene 
faith  of  a  Crusader  united  to  a  thorough  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  every  phase  of  modern  thought.  In  worldly 
knowledge  and  accomplishment  he  is  a  man  of  the  world— 
the  world  of  this  nineteenth-century  France — yet  his  faith 
is  as  high  and  as  ardent  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  France  of 
St.  Louis." 

"  You  do  him  only  justice,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  And  the 
church  of  which  you  know  so  little — for  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  your  generalizations  are  based  on  very  narrow 
knowledge — has  many  sons  like  him.  But  your  words  con- 
firm what  I  have  always  believed,  that  we  have  special  need 
at  this  time  of  men  of  the  world,  who  to  wide  culture  and 
knowledge  shall  unite  strong  faith  and  the  ability  to  defend 
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that  faith.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  of  which  you  speak,  de- 
spises devout  ignorance  and  has  no  respect  for  halting  apo- 
logy ;  but  when  confronted  with  courage  and  knowledge  it 
shrinks  and  turns  aside.  For  the  basis  of  .logic  on  which  the 
Catholic  Church  stands  is  simply  and  absolutely  unanswerable ; 
and  if  the  Zeitgeist  is  to  be  slain,  it  must  be  with  the  sword 
of  logic  as  well  as  the  lance  of  prayer." 

"  M.  de  Marigny  is  armed  with  the  sword,"  said  Egerton. 
"  Again  in  that  he  reminded  me  of  Duchesne.  The  same 
lucid  and  forcible  manner  of  unfolding  a  proposition  or  series 
of  propositions,  which  I  found  in  the  one,  I  have  observed 
also  in  the  other.  Grant  M.  de  Marigny 's  premise,  and  you 
have  no  escape — short  of  stultifying  reason — from  his  ulti- 
mate conclusion." 

D'Antignac  smiled.  "  You  have,  then,  come  into  contact 
with  two  typical  examples — one  of  the  logic  which  would  de- 
stroy, the  other  of  the  logic  which  will  save,  France,"  he  said. 
"  For  as  Voltaire  was  the  last  apostle  of  the  movement  which 
Luther  began,  so  no  nation  has  given  to  Christendom  such 
soldiers  of  faith,  such  apostles,  and  such  thinkers  as  the  France 
of  these  latter  times." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  said  Egerton.  But  as  he  spoke  his 
mind  returned  to  the  pressing  personal  question  which  absorb- 
ed him.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  looked  at 
D'Antignac  with  all  the  doubt  and  trouble  in  his  eyes  again. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  her?"  he  asked. 

"  To  Armine  ?  "  said  D'Antignac.  "  I  think,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  advise,  that  at  present  you  will  say  nothing  of  the 
last  command  of  her  father.  It  would  pain  her  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  it  would  revive  bitter  memories  of  unjust  suspicion,  and 
render  more  difficult  such  intercourse  as  she  must  hold  with 
the  Vicomte  de  Marigny.  If  there  were  any  probability  of 
that  which  Duchesne  feared,  the  matter  would  be  different ; 
but  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  it." 

"  Is  there  not  ?  "  said  Egerton.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
out  absently  on  the  flashing  river,  the  noble  quays  and  bridges, 
the  gay,  beautiful  city.  D'Antignac,  who  could  observe  his 
face  in  profile,  saw  plainly  that  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  that 
lay  before  him,  and  a  suspicion  that  had  entered  his  mind  be- 
fore returned  to  it.  Had  the  fascination  which  drew  the  young 
man  to  Duchesne,  after  all,  lain  in  Armine  rather  than  in  her 
father?  He  had  always  somewhat  suspected  this  to  be  the 
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case,  and  now  he  felt  almost  certain,  when  Egerton  turned  and 
came  back  to  the  side  of  the  couch. 

"You  will  be  surprised,"  he  said  abruptly,  "but  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  :  I  think  that  there  is  such  a  probability.  And, 
in  that  case,  the  longer  I  waited  to  tell  this  thing,  the  worse." 

"But  what  reason  have  you  for  such  a  belief?"  asked 
D'Antignac,  startled  by  his  tone  and  manner. 

"  It  is  not  a  belief :  it  is  only  an  opinion,"  he  answered. 
"  As  for  my  reason,  I  suppose  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
reason.  I  simply  derive  my  opinion  from  some  things — trifles, 
indeed,  yet  significant — which  I  have  observed  in  M.  de  Ma- 
rigny.  You  know  we  were  together  in  Brittany  for  some  time, 
and  now  and  then  when  he  spoke  of  Mile.  Duchesne  there  was 
a  tone,  an  expression — one  cannot  define  these  things,  but  one 
feels  them — which  made  me  believe  that  he  cares  for  her.  I 
will  not  say  that  he  is  in  love — that  phrase  conveys  more  than 
I  mean,  and  more  than  it  is  likely  he  feels.  But  he  has  been 
interested  and  touched  by  what  he  has  seen  of  her — who  could 
fail  to  be  interested  and  touched  ? — and  now  that  he  knows 
her  to  be  the  daughter,  not  of  a  nameless  Socialist,  but  of  his 
own  forefathers,  and  the  heiress,  perhaps,  of  Marigny,  what 
should  be  more  natural  than  that  which  Duchesne  feared?" 

The  ydung  man  paused,  a  little  breathless — for  he  had 
spoken  quickly — but  again  D'Antignac  did  not  reply  at  once. 
He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  so  lay  for  a  moment  silent. 
It  was  true — he  knew  it  to  be  true.  Interested  and  touched 
most  certainly  M.  de  Marigny  had  been  by  the  nature  which 
like  a  breath  of  perfume  moved  sensitive  souls  even  in  its  pass- 
ing. He  remembered  that  the  vicomte  had  frankly  spoken  of 
this  attraction,  and  that  he  himself  had  even  uttered  a  word 
of  warning.  "  There  can  hardly  be  two  people  in  the  world 
farther  apart  than  you  and  the  daughter  of  Duchesne  the  So- 
cialist," he  had  said  ;  and  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of  events,  no 
one  was  neare,r  the  head  of  the  house  of  Marigny  than  the  girl 
who  might  claim  the  best  part  of  its  inheritance  !  He  lay  lost 
in  wonder,  thinking  that  surely  it  had  been  no  chance  which 
had  brought  these  two  together  and  allowed  them  to  know 
each  other  before  the  truth  was  revealed.  And  it  was  pos- 
sible that  that  of  which  Egerton  spoke  might  have  come  to 
pass — that  they  might  have  united  their  lives  and  their  in- 
terests— but  for  this  prohibition  from  the  grave,  this  dead  hand 
stretched  out  to  forbid.  That  rendered  it  impossible.  'lie 
knew  Armine  so  well,  he  felt  sure  that  only  where  a  higher 
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law  intervened  would  she  disobey  the  father  she  had  so  pas- 
sionately loved.  He  lifted  his  hand  from  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  Egerton. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  he  said  simply. 

It  was  Egerton's  question  echoed  back,  but  to  the  young 
man  there  was  almost  comfort  in  the  fact  that  some  one  shared 
his.  perplexity.  It  was  unusual  for  D'Antignac  not  to  go  to 
the  root  of  a  difficulty  and  solve  it  by  a  few  direct  words  ;  but, 
recognizing  that  his  personal  interest  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  his  doing  so  in  this  instance,  Egerton  sat  down  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  put  your  question  in  the  plural  form," 
he  said.  "  It  is  a  relief  not  to  ask,  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '  Yet, 
after  all,  it  must  come  to  that  in  my  case,  for  I,  unfortunately, 
was  the  companion  of  poor  Duchesne  and  received  the  charge 
which  my  conscience,  or  whatever  inherited  instinct  does  the 
duty  for  conscience,  will  not  allow  me  to  disregard." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  D'Antignac  smiled. 

"  Does  it  occur  to  you,"  he  said,  "  that  this  is  a  penalty  for 
playing  with  edged  tools?  If  you  had  not  gone  with  Duchesne 
you  would  not  now  be  charged  with  this  most  unpleasant 
duty." 

"  But  in  that  case  Mile.  Armine — I  cannot  call  her  Mile. 
Duchesne  any  longer ;  the  name  always  seemed  absurdly  un- 
suited  to  her,  with  its  bourgeois  sound  and  revolutionary  asso- 
ciation ! — would  never  have  known  that  she  was  the  heiress 
of  Marigny." 

"  Which  she  will  neither  claim  nor  accept." 

"  True ;  so,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  knowledge  might 
have  gone  down  with  her  father  to  his  grave.  But  if  the 
thing  of  which  we  have  spoken  should  ever  come  to  pass,  it 
can  only  come  to  pass  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge." 

D'Antignac  bowed  his  head  ;  this  was  true.  "  But  it  will 
never  come  to  pass,"  he  said,  "if  Armine  hears  6f  her  father's 
prohibition." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  would  be  bound  by  duty  to  obey 
that  prohibition?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  for  what  is  it  save  tyranny  ?  And  tyranny 
based  on  no  reason  except  unprovoked  hatred.  But  I  think 
that  she  will  obey  it,  though  she  is  not  bound." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  If  it  were  only  pos- 
sible not  to  tell  her !  That  was  the  thought  in  the  mind  of 
both.  And  yet  both  knew  that  it  was  impossible. 
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"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this,"  said  Egerton,  rising 
again,  and  beginning  to  move  to  and  fro,  "  because  since  I 
have  known  M.  de  Marigny  it  seems  to  me  that  a  marriage 
between  himself  and  Mile.  Armine  would  be  an  ideal  union 
as  well  as  a  most  desirable  arrangement,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  would  do  much  to  bring  it  about.  Yet  see !  by  the 
irony  of  fate  I  am  appointed  the  instrument  to  prevent  it." 

D'Antignac  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said :  "  Either  you  are  very  generous  or  /  am  very  mistaken. 
I  have  been  fancying  you  in  love  with  Armine  yourself." 

"  I ! "  said  Egerton.  He  paused  in  his  movement  and 
stood  facing  the  other,  while  a  quick  flush  dyed  his  counte- 
nance. Then  he  smiled;  and  there  was  always  something 
irresistible  in  the  flashing  brightness  of  his  smile. 

"  I  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  fancy  the  same  thing," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  fear  it  was  only  a  fancy,  and,  honestly  " — the 
smile  died  away — "  I  do  not  think  I  am  capable  of  anything 
else.  Mile.  Armine  has  touched  some  chords  of  my  nature 
more  exquisitely  than  any  one  ever  touched  them  before,  and 
I  owe — I  shall  always  owe — her  much.  But  the  interest 
which  she  has  excited  in  me  bears  no  likeness  to  what  is  con- 
ventionally known  as  love.  For  one  thing,  she  stands  on  a 
spiritual  plane  as  far  above  me  as — as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  her  soul 
is  like  that  which  surrounds  some  stainless  Alpine  peak,  while 
mine — ah!"  cried  the  young  man,  with  genuine  humility,  "it 
needs  no  words  to  tell  that  mine  is  like  the  plain  where  all 
lowering  vapors  of  the  world  abide." 

D'Antignac  regarded  him  kindly.  "  Unhappy  is  the  man 
who  loves  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  feel  to  be  in  any 
degree  above  him,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Egerton,  "  but  for  such  love  some  sense 
of  equality  must  exist ;  the  distance  must  not  be  too  wide, 
the  height  too  great  for  hope  to  scale.  But  the  hope  would 
be  wild  presumption  which  in  my  case  should  think  .to  climb 
the  height  where  this  nature  stands — a  nature  so  ideal  that 
I  would  not  have  believed  any  man  could  be  worthy  of  it 
had  I  not  met  the  Vicomte  de  Marigny." 

D'Antignac  smiled  as  a  girl  might  at  praise  of  her  lover. 
"  You  pay  him  a  high  tribute,"  he  said,  "  but  he  deserves  it. 
I,  who  know  him  well,  know  that.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
a  marriage  between  Armine  and  himself  would  indeed  be  an 
ideal  union.  And  yet — " 
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"  And  yet  it  may  be  prevented  by  this  prohibition ! "  said 
Egerton.  "  It  seems  intolerable !  To  be  able  to  suppress  it 
I  would  sacrifice  anything  but  my  solemn  word  to  the  dead. 
I  cannot  sacrifice  that.'* 

"  No  one  could  wish  you  to  do  so,"  said  D'Antignac. 
"  But  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  discharge 
the  unpleasant  duty  at  once.  What  you  have  to  tell  would 
not  only  wound  Armine  deeply — as  another  proof  of  the  nar- 
row hatred  of  her  father — but  it  would  make  her  even  more 
averse  than  she  is  at  present  to  holding  any  intercourse  with 
M.  de  Marigny.  Yet,  in  the  position  in  which  they  both 
stand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  intercourse  should 
take  place.  Wait,  then,  at  least  until  he  has,  officially  as  it 
were — in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  house — laid  before  her 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  claim  on  Marigny." 

"  Personally  it  can  only  be  a  relief  to  me  to  wait,"  said 
Egerton.  "  But  the  doubt  in  my  mind  is  this :  may  not  delay 
make  the  matter  worse?" 

"  Not  the  delay  which  I  counsel,"  answered  D'Antignac. 
"I  can  only  advise;  but  if  you  trust  my  judgment — " 

"  I  do,"  the  young  man  interposed  quickly.  "  I  not  only 
trust  it  thoroughly,  but  it  is  a  greater  relief  than  I  can  ex- 
press to  have  other  shoulders  on  which  to  throw  the  weight 
of  responsibility  that  has  proved  too  heavy  for  my  own." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HAVING  yielded  and  given  her  promise  that  she  would 
see  M.  de  Marigny,  Armine  made  no  farther  demur  on  the 
subject,  and  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  Helene  came  to  her, 
saying  that  he  was  in  the  salon  awaiting  her,  she  rose  at  once, 
though  her  reluctance  was  evident  in  the  paling  of  her  face 
and  the  slight  trembling  of  the  hands  which  closed  the  book 
she  had  been  reading.  Touched  by  these  significant  signs, 
Mile.  d'Antignac  put  her  arms  round  the  slender  figure  and 
pressed  with  her  lips  the  soft  cheek.  "  God  direct  thee, 
petite  / "  she  said  gently.  Armine  looked  at  her  with  some- 
thing very  wistful  in  her  clear  glance,  but  she  did  not  answer 
save  by  returning  the  caress.  Then  she  turned  and  passed 
into  the  salon. 

The  recollection  of  how  and  where  she  had  seen  M.  de 
Marigny  last  was  so  strongly  present"  in  her  mind  that,  as  he 
came  forward  to  meet  her,  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  were  back 
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in  the  churchyard  of  Marigny,  with  its  quiet  graves  on  which 
the  sunlight  fell,  and  its  stone  Calvary  dominating  the  scene. 
She  stopped  short :  was  there  not  indeed  a  grave  between 
them?  Had  not  death  alone  made  this  meeting  possible? 

The  thought  was  like  a  dagger  to  her  heart,  and  in  its 
sharpness  she  involuntarily  clasped  her  hands  together  and  so 
stood,  gazing  at  him  with  the  pathetic  eyes  he  so  well  remem- 
bered. It  would  have  been  an  awkward  moment  had  he  not 
been  a  man  endowed  with  great  quickness  of  intuitive  sympa- 
thy. But  to  him  also  the  memory  of  the  meeting  under  the 
old  church  porch  of  Marigny  came  ;  and  not  only  the  memory 
of  the  meeting,  but  of  all  that  followed  it.  Those  slight  fin- 
gers clasped  so  nervously  together  had  sent  the  warning  which 
might  have  saved  his  life,  and  the  golden  eyes,  which  he  had 
thought  so  beautiful  and  expressive  when  he  saw  them  last, 
had  now  the  sadness  that  comes  of  many  tears  and  settled 
grief.  He  would  fain  have  put  out  his  hand  and  taken  hers 
in  token  of  sympathy  with  the  grief;  but  he,  too,  remem- 
bered the  shadow  between  them,  so  he  said : 

"  I  hope,,  mademoiselle,  that  I  have  not  made  too  great  a 
demand  upon  you  in  asking  this  interview." 

The  exquisite  courtesy  and  consideration  of  his  tone  touched 
her  and  made  her  realize  the  apparent  ungraciousness  of  her 
own  attitude.  She  unclasped  her  hands  and  came  forward. 

"  No,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  she  answered  quietly,  "  you  have  not 
made  too  great  a  demand  upon  me,  but  upon  yourself  I  fear 
that  you  have.  I  know  that  you  have  come  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  on  an  errand  which  must  be  unpleasant  to  you,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  altogether  unnecessary.  I 
bade  M.  d'Antignac  to  tell  you  this." 

"  I  hope  to  make  you  understand  why  I  could  not  accept 
your  answer  from  M.  d'Antignac,"  he  said. 

Then  he  moved  a  chair  slightly  forward  for  her,  and,  as  she 
sat  down,  seated  himself  in  front  of  her.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
again  Armine  felt  the  sense  of  confidence  of  which,  even  in 
their  brief  intercourse,  she  had  been  conscious  before.  That 
glance,  so  penetrating  yet  so  gentle  and  kind,  inspired  her  with 
a  trust  which,  save  in  the  case  of  D'Antignac,  was  new  to  her 
experience.  For  hers  had  not  been  one  of  those  lives  which 
know  the  certainty  of  sympathy  and  reliance  upon  strength. 
In  her  own  strength  she  had  long  been  forced  to  stand  alone, 
and  if  she  felt  now  that  under  other  circumstances  she  might 
safely  have  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
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which  was  revealed  in  the  face  before  her,  she  also  knew  with 
instinctive  certainty  that  the  luxury  of  such  guidance  was  not 
for  her — that  as  she  had  been  forced  to  rely  upon  herself  dur- 
ing- her  father's  lifetime,  so  she  must  rely  upon  herself  and  her 
own  judgment  still. 

As  she  did  not  answer  his  last  words,  save  by  a  glance  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Speak,  then ! "  M.  de  Marigny  after  a  moment 
went  on  : 

"  You  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  duty  which  has  brought 
me  here,  but  you  are  wrong  in  believing  it  an  unpleasant  one. 
On  the  contrary,  few  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  be  permitted  to  repair  an  injustice."  He  paused  a  moment, 
then  went  on :  "I  know  that  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
marriage  of  your  great-grandparents,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it. 
When  such  a  story  was  told  to  me  it  became  at  once  my  duty 
to  verify  it.  I  come  now  to  tell  you  that  I  have  done  so  and 
that  it  is  true.  The  marriage  took  place  exactly  as  you  have 
heard,  and  the  house  of  Marigny  has  gained  another  daugh- 
ter." 

There  was  a  charming  grace  as  well  as  cordiality  in  the  tone 
of  the  last  sentence  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Armine  not  to  have  felt.  Her  eyes  thanked  him  even  before 
she  said  : 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  but  if  my  wishes  had  been  regarded 
you  would  never  have  heard  the  story  of  which  you  speak." 

"  You  must  pardon  those  who  disregarded  your  wishes,"  he 
answered.  "  It  was  right  that  I  should  hear  it — I,  who  am 
now  your  kinsman,  with  a  kinsman's  right  to  protect  your 
interest." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  apparent  surprise. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  my  interest — if  I  have  one — is  op- 
posed to  yours.  In  other  words,  my  gain  must  be  your  loss." 

"What  does  that  matter?"  he  asked.  "The  question  is 
simply  one  of  justice,  not  of  individual  gain  or  loss.  And  loss 
is  a  relative  term.  I  can  lose  nothing  that  I  should  regret." 

"  You  will  lose  nothing — nothing  at  all — through  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  only  consented  to  speak  of  the  subject  in  order 
that  I  might  tell  you  this.  Whether  the  marriage  in  ques- 
tion ever  took  place  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
and  cannot  influence  my  life." 

"  It  is  not  in  our  power,  except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to 
say  what  shall  or  shall  not  influence  our  lives,"  said  M.  de 
Marigny.  "  The  event  which  you  declare  cannot  influence 
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yours  is  influencing  it  at  this  moment,  else  why  are  we  talk- 
ing here?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  she  answered.  "  But  we  are  talking  in 
order  that  I  may  tell  you  that  the  influence  shall  go  no  farther. 
And  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  believe  this  without  more 
words." 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  a  little  at  her  tone.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  force  on  you  anything  which  is  disagreeable,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  cannot  accept  such  a  decision  without  more  words.  I 
will  promise,  however,  that  they  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
You  have  heard  from  M.  d'Antignac,  no  doubt,  that  I  went 
down  into  Brittany  and  examined  all  the  records,  as  well  as 
heard  the  testimony  of  the  sole  witness  in  the  matter.  Then — 
for  you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  acting  in  my  individual 
capacity,  but  as  the  guardian  of  interests  which  are  only  mine 
for  a  time — I  laid  the  case  before  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  have 
here  his  written  opinion,  at  which  I  must  beg  you  to  look." 

He  produced  as  he  spoke  a  folded  paper,  which  he  offered 
her.  She  hesitated — evidently  averse  to  taking  it — and  said 
with  an  appealing  glance : 

"  It  can  serve  no  purpose — I  assure  you  that  it  can  serve 
no  purpose.  Is  there  any  necessity  that  I  should  look  at  it?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  there  is  necessity.  I  could 
not  accept  any  decision  which  you  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  your  claim." 

"  Then,"  she  said  quickly,  "  you  will  accept  my  decision 
when  I  am  no  longer  in  ignorance  ? " 

"  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  do  so,"  he  replied, 
"  though  you  must  allow  me  to  reserve  the  right  to  remon- 
strate." 

She  did  not  answer,  but,  extending  her  hand,  took  the  paper 
and  opened  it.  It  was  of  considerable  length,  and  after  a 
moment  she  rose  and  moved  away  to  the  window  to  read  it. 

M.  de  Marigny — sitting  still,  with  that  perfect  quietude 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  high  breeding — 
watched  the  slender  figure  as  it  stood  against  the  light,  the 
graceful,  well-set  head  and  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  profile, 
with  its  soft  southern  tints  and  the  dark,  outward-curling  lashes 
of  the  down-cast  eyes.  There  was  no  physical  sign  of  race  lack- 
ing ;  and  when,  as  in  a  vision,  he  saw  that  presence  on  the  ter- 
race or  moving  through  the  rooms  of  the  old  chateau,  he  said 
to  himself  that  no  one  could  think  it  had  found  an  unfitting 
mistress. 
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Presently  Armine  turned  and  came  back  toward  him.  He 
rose  as  she  approached,  and  when  she  held  out  the  paper  he 
saw  to  his  surprise  that  she  was  smiling. 

"This  is  better  than  I  had  hoped,"  she  said  simply.  "It 
seems  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  I  would  be  able  to  claim 
anything,  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  need  not 
feel  now  that  I  am  disregarding  my  father's  wishes." 

Her  relief  was  evidently  so  genuine  that  he  was  also  forced 
to  smile. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  lessen  your  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  you  misunderstand  the  opinion  a  little.  Remember,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  given  to  me — the  person  in  possession 
— and  naturally  presents  the  case  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
possible  for  my  interest.  This  lawyer  says  in  substance :  '  It 
is  not  certain  that  a  marriage  which  occurred  so  long  ago  could 
be  satisfactorily  established,  according  to  the  rigid  requirements 
of  French  law  with  regard  to  marriages ;  but  the  case,  is  strong 
against  you,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised  at  an  unfavorable 
result.'  Now,  that  is  putting  the  matter  very  strongly,  for 
you." 

He  paused ;  but  as  Armine,  whose  face  had  fallen  somewhat, 
looked  at  him  with  mute  interrogation,  after  a  moment  he  went 
on  : 

"  After  giving  the  opinion  the  lawyer  was  kind  enough   to, 
advise  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  claimant,  if  it  were 
possible,  rather  than  the  expense  and  tedious  delay  of  a  law- 
suit.    And  that  amicable  arrangement  is  what  I   have  come  to 
make,  if  you  will  permit  me,  mademoiselle." 

"  But  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  no  claimant,"  she  said, 
with  the  first  shade  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  ever  per- 
ceived  in  her  manner. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  answered,  "  though  you  will  not  claim 
them,  you  have  rights  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  ignore." 

"  It  may  be  proper  that  you  should  not  ignore  them,"  she 
said.  "  But  there  is  nothing  which  forbids  my  doing  so — 
nothing." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  he  asked  quietly.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  there  may  be  something.  There  may  be  a  sense  of 
duty." 

"To  whom?  to  what?"  she  asked.  "No,  M.  de  Marigny  ; 
I  have  been  over  all  this  ground,  and  I  have  asked  counsel  of 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  give  it.  There  is  no  duty  which 
requires  me  to  assume  a  rank  to  which  I  was  not  born."  She 
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paused  a  moment,  as  if  collecting  her  thoughts,  then  went  on : 
"  And  it  seems  to  me  that  you  forget  one  thing :  if  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  I  have  any  legal  claim,  whatever  I  should  accept 
from  you — were  I  capable  of  accepting  anything — would  be 
simply  a  gift  of  your  generosity." 

"  No,"  he  said  quickly.  "  It  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  not 
of  generosity.  I  should  have  no  right  to  be  generous  with  the 
inheritance  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  me.  It  might  be 
possible  that  the  law  would  not  recognize  this  marriage;  but 
you  must  be  aware  that  one  may  have  a  moral  certainty  of  a 
fact  which  one  may  not  be  able  to  prove,  and  that  there  are 
moral  rights  which  are  not  legal  rights." 

"  That  may  be,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  a  noble  view  of  the 
case  ;  but  I,  who  would  not  accept  a  legal  right — no,  not  if  it 
were  absolutely  indisputable — will  certainly  never  accept  one 
based  on  a  moral  claim.  Of  that  you  may  be  sure." 

She  lifted  her  Head  as  she  spoke,  and  a  light  shone  for  a 
moment  in  the  deep,  gentle  eyes  which  gave  emphasis  to  her 
words  and  made  M.  de  Marigny  say  to  himself  that  further 
insistance  seemed,  indeed,  useless.  He  felt  instinctively  the 
strength  of  her  resolution,  and  he  also  felt  that  it  was  not  based 
upon  mere  obstinacy,  but  upon  reasons  that  were  neither  fan- 
ciful nor  vague.  D'Antignac  had  warned  him  of  this  result, 
and  he  was  therefore  not  surprised,  but  even  more  reluctant 
than  he  had  anticipated  to  abide  by  the  decision  so  steadily 
announced — to  let  all  things  be  as  if  that  marriage  had  never 
taken  place  between  the  Breton  noble  and  the  peasant  girl  who 
saved  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  must  beg  you  to  con- 
sider, to  take  time  to  reflect.  You  are  very  young  to  decide 
so  positively  upon  so  important  a  matter." 

"  I  have  had  time,  and  I  have  not  decided  without  reflec- 
tion," she  answered.  "  As  for  my  youth — well,  it  is  true  I  am 
young,  but  even  in  youth  one  may  know  what  one  desires  of 
life.  I  desire  neither  rank  nor  wealth,  for  what  should  I  do 
with  either?" 

Then,  as  a  last  argument,  he  said  :  "  I  am  told  that  it  was 
your  father's  wish  that  you  should  claim  all  that  was  yours." 

He  was  sorry  for  the  words  almost  as  he  uttered  them 
when  he  saw  the  pained  look  that  came  into  her  eyes.  But 
she  answered  very  quietly : 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  differ  with  my  father  on  many 
points,  but  1  understood  him  thoroughly,  and  I  am  sure  he 
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did  not  wish  me  to  claim  or  to  take  anything  for  myself,  but 
only  as  a  trust  for  his  ends.  You  know  what  these  were ; 
you  can  judge  whether  or  not  you  would  like  any  part  of 
the  revenues  of  Marigny  devoted  to  such  ends.  Yet  only  in 
that  way  could  I  fulfil  his  desire." 

What  could  M.  de  Marigny  answer  to  this?  He  thought 
of  representing,  as  D'Antignac  had  done,  that  her  father's 
wishes  had  no  binding  force  upon  her  ;  but  since  he  had  just 
urged  one  desire  as  an  argument,  it  was  difficult  to  declare 
another  of  no  force.  And,  moreover,  he  felt  that  no  words 
could  change  her  resolution.  The  expression  of  the  pale, 
steadfast  face  assured  him  of  that.  After  a  pause  of  conside- 
rable reflection  he  said  : 

"  I  perceive  that  it  is  useless  to  urge  you  farther.  I  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise;  I  wish  that  I  could  induce  you  to 
accept  whatever  is  justly  yours.  But  at  least  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  refuse  to  take  your  position  as  an  acknowledged 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Marigny  ?  " 

She  regarded  him  with  a  faint,  sweet  smile. 

"  You  are  worthy  to  be  Sieur  of  Marigny,  M.  le  Vicomte," 
she  said.  "  It  is  noble  that  you,  the  head  and  representative 
of  such  a  house,  should  come  and  desire  to  acknowledge  as 
belonging  to  it  the  daughter  of  one  who  was  a  foe  not  only 
of  your  order  but  of  yourself,  and  whose  only  claim  to  ad- 
mittance into  your  house  is  through  a  mesalliance  which  you 
must  regard  as  a  blot  upon  your  line.  It  proves  that  you 
think  more  of  justice  than  even  of  the  honor  of  a  noble  name  ; 
but  I,  the  descendant  of  that  peasant  girl  whom  your  kins- 
man married  in  secret  and  never  acknowledged,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Socialist  who  was  yesterday  your  enemy, 
can  no  more  accept  your  justice  than  your  generosity.  The 
house  of  Marigny  and  I  have  nothing  in  common;  and  while 
I  appreciate  your  recognition  and  thank  you  for  the  kindness 
of  your  desires,  you  must  receive  my  positive  assurance  that 
what  I  have  been  from  my  birth  I  shall  remain  to  my  death. 
And,"  she  added,  "  the  Christian  and  the  Socialist  are  alike 
agreed  that  it  matters  little  what  name  we  bear  during  the 
brief  space  of  our  pilgrimage  here." 

"  Unless  we  absolutely  renounce  the  world,  it  matters 
more  than  you  think,  perhaps,"  answered  the  vicomte.  "  But 
you  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  more.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  failed  so  utterly,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  been  able  to 
command  more  arguments  with  which  to  convince  you — " 
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"  No  arguments  would  have  had  an)'  effect,"  she  interposed. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "it  only  remains  for  me  to  hope  that, 
though  you  decline  to  receive  me  as  a  kinsman,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  consider  me  a  friend,  who  feels  he  has  a  peculiar 
right  to  serve  you." 

She  grew  a  shade  paler,  and,  half-unconsciously  as  it  were, 
drew  slightly  back. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said.  "I  understand  and  appre- 
ciate ;  but  between  you  and  me,  M.  de  Marigny,  there  can  be 
little  question  of  intercourse  or  service.  If  it  is  friendship, 
however,  to  desire  that  all  blessings  may  fall  upon  you,  and 
that  you  may  serve  a  noble  cause  as  well  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  then,  believe  me,  I  am  your  friend." 

"  And  believe  that  I  am  grateful  for  your  friendship,"  he 
said,  touched  by  her  tone  and  look.  "  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more  at  present  with  the  subject  we  have  been  discussing ; 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  need  not  lose  sight  of  you,  that  you 
are  here  with  the  best  of  my  friends.  Whether  you  allow  it 
or  not,  I  have  a  right  to  feel  interest  in  your  welfare,  and 
more  than  that — " 

He  paused.  He  was  about  to  add,  "  I  have  a  debt  to 
pay."  But  his  finer  instinct  forbade  the  words.  Something, 
too,  in  Armine's  face  restrained  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  read  some  fear  of  such  an  allusion  in  the  clear,  golden 
eyes.  Instead  of  finishing  the  sentence  he  took  from  a  table 
by  which  he  stood  the  lawyer's  opinion  that  he  had  laid 
on  it. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  has,  after  all,  proved  useless.  Yet— 
who  knows? — perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  proves  useless.  It 
has  seryed  to  make  us  better  known  to  each  other,  and  I 
hope  that  you  do  not  regard  this  as  an  evil.  To  me  it  is  a 
great  pleasure."* 

"  I  certainly  could  not  regard  it  as  an  evil,"  she  answered 
after  an  instant's  hesitation ;  "  but — forgive  me  if  I  repeat  that 
you  and  I  have  nothing  in  common." 

The  words  would  have  seemed  very  ungracious  had  not 
the  wistful  appeal  of  her  glance  softened  them — that  glance 
which  had  often  before  said  more  to  him  than  her  lips  ut- 
tered. Did  it  not  say  to  him  now,  "  Do  not  press  me ;  do 
not  urge  upon  me  an  association  and  friepdship  which  is  for- 
bidden by  loyalty  to  the  dead "  ?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
it  said  this,  and  no  doubt  also  that  he  understood  the  mes- 
sage, for  he  answered  gently  : 
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"  Pardon  me  if  I  disagree  with  you.  I  think  that  we  have 
much  in  common — our  friendship,  our  faith,  and  a  lineage  of 
which  you  would  be  proud  if  you  knew  more  of  it.  Cannot 
these  things  drive  the  past  from  your  memory — that  unhappy 
past  in  which  I  declare  to  you  that  there  was  never  the 
faintest  feeling  of  personal  animosity  on  my  part?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  imagine  that  there  was?"  she  said 
quickly.  "  No,  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  ani- 
mosity was  on — the  other  side.  But  do  you  not  see — do  you 
not  feel — that  this  makes  it  harder  to  forget  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  not  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  thus  per- 
petuating the  animosity  which  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
ended,  if  you  could  ?  Let  us  end  it  now  !  "  He  held  out  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  "  Let  us  bury  all  memory  of  it  in  the 
grave  over  which  you  mourn,  and  believe  that  you  can  do 
the  dead  no  better  service  than  to  forget  all  that  was  un- 
worthy of  honor  in  his  life.  Do  not  hesitate ! " — she  stood  look- 
ing at  him,  but  did  not  extend  her  hand  to  meet  his.  "  The 
only  existence  which  the  hatred  you  regret  has  now  is  in 
its  influence  on  your  conduct.  For  your  father's  sake,  then, 
as  well  as  for  your  own,  let  me  beg  you  to  end  that  influence 
at  once." 

The  thought   was   new  to   her;    he    saw   that  in   the   eyes 
that  slowly  filled  with  tears  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.     Then, 
when  the  crystal  drops  began   to   fall,  she  turned  and  silently' 
left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  HAS  it  occurred  to  you,  Sibyl,"  said  Miss  Dorrance, 
"  that  there  is  a  great  change  in  Mr.  Egerton  ? " 

The  two  young  ladies  were  standing  together  at  the  win- 
dow of  Mrs.  Dorrance's  apartment  on  the  Champs  Elysees, 
gazing  down  at  the  broad  avenue  filled  with  all  the  world 
streaming  toward  the  Bois ;  for  it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  great  thoroughfare  was  filled  from  side  to  side  with  its 
accustomed  Sunday  throng.  Mrs.  Bertram  and  her  daugh- 
ter had  taken  breakfast  with  the  Dorrances,  and  the  two 
elder  ladies  were  now  talking  gently  together,  while  the 
younger  ones  had  strolled  to  the  window  to  regard  the  bean- 
mondc. 

Sibyl  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said  indif- 
ferently :  "  I  have  seen  very  little  of  Mr.  Egerton  of  late — 
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too  little  to  form  an  opinion.     What  kind  of  a  change  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  a  change  for  the  better,"  answered  Laura. 
"  He  is  not  half  so  agreeable  as  he  used  to  be.  I  think  the 
Socialists  have  spoiled  him.  He  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  man 
who  is  absorbed  in  something.  He  was  here  a  few  days 
ago,  but  I  thought  him  very  distrait  and  altogether  myste- 
rious about  a  journey  he  had  just  made." 

"  You  cannot  call  a  man  mysterious  because  he  does  not 
take  all  the  world  into  his  confidence  about  his  private 
affairs,"  said  Miss  Bertram.  "  What  had  you  to  do  with  his 
journey?" 

"  Nothing,  of  course ;  but  you  know  that,  unless  there  is 
some  mystery,  a  man  naturally  speaks  of  where  he  has  been 
and  what  he  has  done.  However,  that  is  a  trifle.  The 
change  I  speak  of  is  really  in  himself.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  have  not  observed  it." 

"  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  observe  anything," 
repeated  Miss  Bertram  carelessly.  "  And  if  he  has  changed 
—well,  does  that  matter?  We  all  change  more  or  less  as 
time  goes  on." 

"  But  he  has  changed  rapidly." 

"  Has  he  ?  I  suppose  under  a  strong  influence  one  can 
change  rapidly." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  meditatively,  and  then,  as  if 
the  subject  did  not  interest  her  in  comparison  with  the  equi- 
pages and  toilettes  passing  below,  leaned  a  little  farther  for- 
ward to  look  down  at  the  brilliant,  crowded  street.  As  she 
did  so  a  mail  phaeton  suddenly  drew  up  before  their  door, 
and  a  gentleman,  throwing  the  reins  to  his  groom,  stepped 
down  to  the  pavement.  Miss  Bertram  drew  back  a  little, 
and  Laura  said :  "  Ah !  there  is  Cousin  Duke.  No  doubt 
he  has  come  to  take  us  to  the  Bois." 

"  To  take  you,  very  probably,"  said  her  friend. 

The  other  laughed.  "  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  troubling 
himself  about  me,"  she  said.  "  But  I  told  him  last  night  that 
you  would  be  here  to-day.  Et  voila  !  " 

Miss  Bertram  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  stood  quite  still, 
looking  out,  until  the  bell  of  the  apartment  sounded ;  and 
when  the  door  of  the  salon  opened  she  turned — to  see  two 
gentlemen  enter. 

One  was    Talford,  the   other   Egerton  ;  and   as    Laura  went 
forward   with  an  exclamation  of   surprise,  they   explained   that 
VOL.  xxxvin. — 45 
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they  had  met  under  the  porte-cochere.  "  I  was  just  turning 
in  as  Talford  drove  up,"  said  Egerton. 

"  And  I  consider  the  conjuncture  very  lucky,"  said  Talford, 
"  for  now  we  can  form  a  charming  partie  carre"e  for  the  Bois. 
I  called  to  see  if  these  ladies  would  not  like  a  drive.  The 
afternoon  is  beautiful  and  all  the  world  is  out  in  force." 

"I  think  it  would  be  delightful,"  said  Laura.  "What  do 
you  say,  Sibyl  ?  " 

Miss  Bertram  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  never  felt  less  inclined  for  the  Bois.  I  must  beg  Mr. 
Talford  to  excuse  me." 

Talford,  at  whom  she  looked  as  she  uttered  the  last  words, 
said  :  "  I  should  prefer  to  change  your  mind,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. If  you  do  not  care  for  the  Bois  we  will  go  anywhere 
else.  A  drive  to  St.  Cloud  will  be  pleasant." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  do  not  care  to  drive  at  all,"  she 
answered.  "  Indeed,  frankly,  I  have  another  plan  for  the 
afternoon,  and — partially  an  engagement." 

Talford  glanced  suspiciously  at  Egerton.  "  In  that  case," 
he  said  a  little  stiffly,  "I  cannot,  of  course,  press  the  matter." 

"  But  how  disagreeable  of  you,  Sibyl ! "  cried  Laura. 
"What  is  your  engagement?" 

"  One  in  which  I  fear  that  I  cannot  tempt  you  and  Mr. 
Talford  to  join  me,"  Sibyl  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  I  half- 
promised  Mile.  d'Antignac  to  meet  her  in  Notre  Dame  thrs 
afternoon." 

"  In  Notre  Dame ! "  repeated  Miss  Dorrance  in  a  disgusted 
tone.  "  Why,  it  is  miles  away ;  and  on  this  beautiful  after- 
noon to  go  and  bury  yourself  in  that  dark  old  cathedral, 
when  you  might  be  enjoying  all  the  sunshine  and  life  of  the 
Bois — what  an  idea  !  " 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  to  you  dreadful,"  said  Sibyl  calmly, 
"but  you  must  allow  for  differences  of  taste.  And  I  have 
seen  the  Bois  very  often,  while  I  have  never  heard  the  great 
preacher  who  is  to  preach  in  Notre  Dame  this  afternoon." 

"  I  move,"  said  Egerton,  "  that  we  all  go  to  Notre  Dame, 
if  Miss  Bertram  will  allow  us  to  do  so." 

"  I  should  have  no  right  to  forbid  your  doing  so,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  at. him  with  a  friendly  glance. 

But  Talford  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  unamusing,"  he  said,  "  than  to  sit  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  that  great  stone  vault,  listening  to  religious 
platitudes  fit  only  for  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind." 
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"  Have  you  ever  heard  them  ?  "  asked  Egerton.  "  It  might 
be  well  to  do  so  before  declaring  what  they  are.  For  myself 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere  such  logic 
and  such  eloquence  as  I  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame.  And  men  who,  like  yourself,  Talford,  talk  of  religious 
truths  as  'fit  only  for  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,'  sim- 
ply prove  their  ignorance  of  the  great  philosophy  on  which 
those  truths  rest." 

"  A  Saul  among  the  prophets ! "  said  Talford,  with  a  slight, 
scornful  laugh.  "  You  have  transferred  your  allegiance,  then, 
from  Socialism  to  the  philosophy  of  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame? 
My  dear  Egerton,  suffer  me  to  offer  you  this  advice  :  it  is  well 
to  determine  what  you  believe  before  you  proceed  to  preach 
it." 

"  I  grant  that  it  is  well,"  said  Egerton,  flushing  a  little ; 
"  only  in  that  case  a  man  might  think  more  of  himself — of  his 
character  for  consistency — than  of  truth.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  preach  anything.  I  only  affirm  what  I  know  to  be  a 
fact." 

"And  if  it  be— what  then?"  asked  the  other  carelessly. 
"  Would  the  verifying  such  a  fact  repay  me  for  losing  an  hour 
of  sunshine  and  pleasure  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  persuade  Miss  Bertram  to  be  of  my  opinion— 
to  resign  Notre  Dame  for  the  Bois." 

"  It  would  be  a  poor  exchange,  Mr.  Talford,"  said  Sibyl 
gravely  ;  and  as  these  two  regarded  each  other,  Egerton  could 
not  resist  the  impression  that  there  was  more  than  met  the  ear 
in  their  words.  "  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Notre  Dame,  and 
I  should  disappoint  myself  as  well  as  Mile.  d'Antignac  if  I 
failed  in  my  appointment." 

Mr.  Talford  bowed  with  grace.  "  Then  it  is  I  who  must 
resign  myself  to  disappointment,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sorry  that 
the  attractions  which  I  offer  are  so  much  less  than  those  of 
Notre  Dame  ;  but  there  only  remains  for  me  to  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  which  Egerton  speaks. 
Now,  Laura,  can  I  tempt  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  Cousin  Duke,"  answered  Laura,  "  I 
do  not  think  that,  although  we  are  cousins,  I  can  very  well 
drive  alone  with  you  in  the  Bois,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
Sibyl  cannot  go  alone  with  Mr.  Egerton  down  to  Notre 
Dame,  so  I  suppose  I  must  go  with  her.  After  all,  no  doubt 
one  ought  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday — even  if  one  is  iu 
Paris." 
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"  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  your  devout  frame  of  mind," 
said  Mr.  Talford,  with  a  liberal  infusion  of  sarcasm  in  his 
tone. 

"  My  dear  Laura,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  "  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  such  a  sacrifice.  Mr.  Egerton  had  no  part 
in  my  plans  for  the  afternoon.  I  meant  to  drive  home  with 
mamma,  then  take  my  maid  and  go  down  to  the  cathedral, 
where  I  shall  meet  Mile.  d'Antignac.  This  is  what  I  still  pur- 
pose to  do.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  let  me  interfere 
with  your  pleasure,  since  you  can  easily  find  some  one  to  pro- 
pitiate the  proprieties  by  accompanying  you." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  know  half  a  dozen  people  within  a  stone's  throw 
who  would  be  delighted  to  join  us,"  said  Laura,  looking  at  her 
cousin. 

He  assented,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace;  for  there 
was  only  one  person  whom  he  wished  to  join  them,  and  her 
refusal  was  a  revelation  as  well  as  a  disappointment  to  him. 
In  his  vexation  he  discovered  that  Sibyl  Bertram  was  more  of 
a  necessity  to  him  than  he  had  imagined,  and  that  her  power 
to  move  him  was  greater  than  he  liked. 

The  matter  ended,  however,  in  his  driving  off  with  Laura 
in  search  of  some  of  the  friends  living  within  a  stone's  throw, 
while  Miss  Bertram  and  Egerton,  standing  together  at  the 
window,  watched  their  departure.  Then  the  latter  said  some- 
what diffidently: 

"  I  understood,  of  course,  that  I  had  no  part  in  your  plans 
for  the  afternoon,  but  may  I  not  have  a  part  ?  May  I  not  ac- 
company you  to  Notre  Dame?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
absurd  if  you  and  I — who  are  neither  French  people  nor  mov- 
ing in  French  society — cannot  go  there  alone." 

"  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not,"  Sibyl  an- 
swered frankly.  "  It  is  very  different  from  going  to  the  Bois, 
and  it  would  save  me  the  journey  home  for  Marie.  Let  us 
ask  mamma." 

Mrs.  Bertram  demurred  a  little,  but  finally  yielded,  to  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  her 
liking  for  Egerton,  and  agreed  that  les  convenances  should  be 
outraged  in  the  manner  proposed,  "  since  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  meet  any  one  who  knows  you,"  she  said  to  Sibyl. 

That  young  lady  laughed.  "  Most  of  our  acquaintances 
certainly  do  not  frequent  Notre  Dame,"  she  said.  "  And 
those  whom  I  shall  meet  will  not  be  shocked.  That  I  promise 
you." 
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So,  according  to  the  familiar  proverb,  it  was  the  unexpected 
which  came  to  pass ;  for  certainly  Egerton,  when  he  idly 
turned  in  under  the  Dorrance  porte-cochere,  had  little  thought 
of  issuing  from  it  with  Sibyl  Bertram  for  a  companion.  As 
they  stepped  out  on  the  broad  pavement  he  said  : 

"  The  afternoon  is  so  beautiful  that,  if  you  do  not  object 
to  a  little  exercise,  I  can  suggest  a  pleasanter  way  of  reaching 
the  He  de  la  Cit6  than  by  a  carriage.  It  is  only  a  short  walk 
from  here  to  the  river,  where  we  can  take  one  of  the  boats  that 
ply  up  and  down  it.  It  is  rather  a  bourgeois  mode  of  travel, 
but  it  has  its  advantages  and  pleasures.  To  one  born  on  the 
Mississippi  the  Seine  does  not  commend  itself  as  a  very  im- 
posing stream  ;  yet  I  like  to  journey  on  it." 

"  Strangely  enough,  I  never  have  done  so,"  said  Sibyl. 
"  By  all  means  let  us  take  the  boat.  Here  is  a  street  that  will 
lead  us  straight  to  the  river." 

It  brought  them  out  on  the  Cours  de  la  Reine,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  charming  spot  in  Paris.  On  the  fresh  green 
foliage  of  the  trees  the  spring  sunshine  streamed,  and  the  river, 
foaming  by  between  its  beautiful  quays  and  under  its  stately 
bridges,  wore  the  color  of  the  sky.  Every  bench  along  the 
allees  was  filled  with  orderly,  well-dressed  groups  wearing  that 
air  of  happiness  and  content  with  simple  pleasures  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  French  life,  and  makes  one  wonder  afresh 
at  the  fierce  storms  of  social  discontent  with  which  this  nation 
has  convulsed  the  world. 

As  Egerton  and  his  companion  walked  toward  the  Pont 
d'Alma  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  small  steamboats  that  touch 
at  the  different  quays  and  on  Sunday  are  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers. "  Yonder  is  the  craft  on  which  I  proposed  we  should 
embark,"  he  said;  "but  after  all  I  am  doubtful:  I  remember 
that  you  have  a  horror  of  contact  with  your  fellow-creatures 
who  do  not  wear  satin  and  brocade." 

Miss  Bertram  smiled.  "  I  suppose  one  should  not  en- 
courage such  fastidiousness,"  she  said.  "  And  there  is  a  nov- 
elty about  this  that  I  like,  since  the  contact  is  in  the  open 
air  and  will  not  be  for  very  long." 

"  Oh  !  no,  a  few  minutes  will  land  us  on  the  He  de  la  Cit6," 
said  Egerton  as  they  descended  the  quay  to  the  landing-place 
of  the  boat. 

After  she  was  on  its  deck  Sibyl  felt  that  she  was  repaid 
for  democratic  contact  with  the  bourgeoisie  around  her  by  the 
pleasure  of  motion,  the  enchanting  softness  and  brightness  of 
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the  day — which  now  for  the  first  time  she  seemed  fully  to  feel 
— and  the  beautiful  view  of  Paris  which  this  noble  river-way 
through  its  midst  affords.  Egerton  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  simply  and  heartily  pleased  as  when  she  presently 
turned  her  eyes  on  him. 

"  Why,  it  is  charming! "  she  said.  "I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  felt  the  outward  beauty  of  Paris  more  strongly.  I  al- 
ways knew  that  the  borders  of  the  river  were  lovely,  but  never 
appreciated  how  lovely  before.  Has  any  other  river  in  the 
world  such  splendid  promenades  along  its  banks,  such  wealth 
of  foliage,  such  magnificent  buildings?  See,  here  is  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  yonder  the  great  front  of  the  Louvre  !  I  think  I 
must  echo  what  I  heard  a  French  governess  say  once  with  en- 
thusiasm:  'J'aime  les  bords  de  la  Seine!' 

Egerton  smiled.  "  One  would  not  think  you  had  lived  in 
Paris  until  its  beauty  was  familiar  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  But  beautiful  things  do  not  lose  their  beauty  by  familiar- 
ity, else  we  might  even  cease  to  enjoy  the  sunshine."  She 
paused  a  moment,  then  with  a  swift  glance  over  their  con- 
panions  said  :  "  Of  course  you  have  read  Un  Philosophe  sous  les 
toits ;  do  you  remember  the  chapter  called  'La  Compensation,' 
the.  description  of  the  journey  to  Sevres  of  two  poor  working- 
girls?  Our  fellow-passengers  remind  me  of  it.  How  much 
more  real  their  enjoyment  is  than  that  of  the  beau-monde  whom 
we  left  streaming  out  to  the  Bois !  The  philosopher  of  the 
attic  is  right:  'La  jouissance  est  seulement  dans  ce  qu'on  sent, 
et  les  hommes  biases  ne  sentent  plus ;  la  satiete  a  ote  a  leur 
&me  I'app6tit,  tandis  que  la  privation  conserve  ce  premier  des 
dons  hu mains,  la  facilite"  du  bonheur" 

"  Yes,"  said  Egerton,  "  that  is  very  true."  Then  he  glanc- 
ed up  at  the  window  of  a  tall  house  on  the  Quai  Voltaire  which 
they  were  passing  at  that  moment.  "  Yonder  is  an  attic  phi- 
losopher," he  said,  "  who  would  agree  with  you." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Sibyl.  She,  too,  looked  up  at  the  window,  and 
a  shade  of  sadness  fell  over  her  face.  "  To  think  that  there 
he  lies — prisoned  and  in  pain,  with  no  possible  hope  of  release 
save  by  death — while  all  this  tide  of  life  sweeps  by  !  It  is  a 
better  sermon  than  any  we  are  likely  to  hear  at  Notre  Dame, 
Mr.  Egerton." 

Egerton  did  not  deny  this.  "  It  is  a  wonderful  sermon," 
he  said.  "Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  sure  that  I  never  come 
within  his  influence  and  leave  it  quite  the  same.  But  per- 
haps one  might  say  that  in  lesser  degree  of  every  one ;  for  there 
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are  few  people  who  do  not,  for  the  length  of  time  that  we  are 
in  contact  with  them,  exercise  some  slight  influence  on  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Even  if  they  only  irritate  or  disgust, 
that  is  an  influence." 

Sibyl  laughed.  "  A  very  common  one,"  she  said.  "  But  it 
is  frightful  to  consider  that  we  are  influencing  one  another  in 
some  degree  all  the  time.  Have  you  not  come  in  contact 
with  people  whom  you  did  not  know,  and  who  might  not  ut- 
ter a  word,  yet  whose  very  presence  could  turn  your  thoughts 
higher  or  lower  ?  And  there  are  others  whose  society  is  like 
a  stifling  moral  atmosphere.  One  feels  insensibly  everything 
lowered  and  dwindling — one's  conceptions  of  life,  one's  belief 
in  goodness,  one's  standards  for  action — when  one  is  with  them. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  horrible,  more  degrading  to  the 
whole  moral  nature,  than  such  companionship,  if  one  were 
unable  to  escape  from  it.  But,"  she  added,  speaking  as  if  to 
herself,  "  one  can  escape." 

"I  think,"  said  Egerton,  with  a  smile,  "  that  we  have  es- 
caped to-day." 

She  did  not  contradict  him,  and  now  they  were  drawing 
near  the  sharp  point  of  that  boat-shaped  island  which,  being 
the  cradle  of  Paris,  was  blazoned  as  a  ship  on  the  city's  ancient 
arms.  Above  the  mass  of  buildings  the  graceful  spire  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  rose,  bearing  its  fleurs  de  lys  toward  heaven, 
while  beyond — dark,  massive,  magnificent — the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  stood  against  the  sky. 

"They  built  for  eternity — those  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,"  said  Sibyl,  looking  at  the  great  symphony  of  stone. 

Landing  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  they  had  but  a  short  distance 
to  walk  to  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  when  they  were  entering 
the  open  space  before  the  noble  facade  that  Egerton  said  ;  "  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  rather  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  Mile. 
d'Antignac,  unless  you  have  some  special  place  of  meeting 
appointed." 

"  There  was  a  place,"  Sibyl  answered.     "Not 

"  the  third  confessional 
Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall," 

but,  if  Vespers  had  not  commenced,  the  Chapelle  de  Notre 
Dame/' 

Vespers  had  not  commenced.  The  immense  interior,  with 
its  twilight  atmosphere  and  those  vast,  soaring  arches  where 
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birds  dwelt  as  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,  held  its  silence  still 
unbroken  by  the  organ's  rolling  thunder  and  the  choristers' 
silver  tones.  But  there  were  some  signs  of  preparation.  A 
steady  stream  of  people  were  pouring  into  the  nave,  and  as 
Egerton  and  Miss  Bertram  passed  down  the  aisle  to  the 
choir  they  looked  along  the  vaulted  passage,  lighted  by 
stained  glass,  which  led  to  the  sacristy,  and  saw  the  marshal- 
ling of  a  procession  with  shining  robes  and  gleaming  banners 
— a  glorious  effect  of  color  in  the  dim,  rich  dusk. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  they  met  H61ene  and  Armine  as 
they  passed  around  the  choir,  before  reaching  the  chapel. 
Mile.  d'Antignac  smiled,  though  she  also  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  these  two  so  calmly  proceeding  together, 
and  said  to  Sibyl :  "  I  had  given  you  up ;  but  you  are  just 
in  time.  Come,  let  us  take  our  places." 

They  moved  on  together  quickly,  and  so  Egerton  found 
himself  with  Armine.  It  was  their  first  meeting  since  he  had 
stood  before  her  with  her  father's  dying  message,  and  the 
thought  of  that  interview  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  speak. 
It  was  she  who  looked  up  with  her  soft  eyes,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  well — again,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  nearly  well,"  he  answered.  "And  you, 
mademoiselle?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  say  of  me,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  well 
and  with  my  friends — that  is  all." 

"  That  is  much,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  very  glad  to 
know  that  you  were  with  such  friends." 

"  There  could  not  be  better  ones,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  after  tkis,  until,  as  they  were 
passing  a  certain  part  of  the  aisle,  Egerton  turned  and  glanced 
at  his  companion. 

"  You  may  not  remember,"  he  said  in  a  low,  quick  voice, 
"  but  I  met  you  here — once.  It  was  owing  to  you  that  I 
was  here  at  all,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  meet  you  then — as 
strange  as  to  be  here  with  you  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  pain 
you  by  any  remembrance  of  the  past,  but  I  think  you  may 
like  to  know — and  I  can  never  find  a  better  place  to  tell  you 
— that  your  influence  always  stood  between  me  and  that 
which  might  else  have  fascinated  me,  and  that  it  is  to  you  I 
owe  whatever  rays  of  light  have  come  to  me." 

She    paused   and   stood   quite   still,   looking   at   him    for  an 
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instant,  and  he  never  forgot  the  expression  of  her  face  as  he 
saw  it  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  great  stained  windows. 
Was  it  wonder,  pleasure,  or  pain  which  he  read  chiefly  in 
the  deep  eyes?  There  was  only  infinite  simplicity  in  the 
voice  which  said  presently :  "  We  have  much  for  which  to 
be  grateful  to  God,  monsieur." 

And  then  they  walked  silently  on. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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GOD  AND  REASON  :  Lectures  upon  the  Primary  Truths  of  Natural  Religion. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston,  V.G..  LL.D.,  Domestic  Pre- 
late to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  New  York  :  Robert  Coddington,  246 
Fourth  Avenue.  1884. 

In  appropriate  words  Mgr.  Preston  dedicates  his  latest  work  to  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  as  an  offering  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  priest- 
hood, celebrated  on  the  I2th  of  January.  It  is  easier  to  provide  a  marble 
pulpit  than  to  produce  sermons  worthy  to  be  preached  in  it.  The  Advent 
Lectures  of  Mgr.  Preston  are  all  worthy  of  any  pulpit  and  any  audience, 
and  this  last  collection  is  at  least  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  There 
are  more  works  of  a  high  order  of  merit  on  the  topics  of  natural  theology 
and  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  English  language,  than  on  any 
other  class  of  topics  belonging  to  the  general  branch  of  theological  literature. 
It  is,  however,  expedient,  and  even  morally  necessary,  to  continually 
repeat  and  rewrite  the  arguments  belonging  to  the  Preamble  of  Faith, 
even  though  they  remain  substantially  the  old  ones ;  in  order  to  produce 
due  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  present  generation.  One  who  has  such  a 
treasury  of  sound  learning  as  even  the  English  language  affords,  together 
with  the  more  abundant  stores  of  other  languages,  modern  and  ancient, 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  respect  to  his  matter.  It  is  the  form  which 
demands  attention,  the  art  which  judiciously  selects  and  arranges,  skilfully 
plans,  and  felicitously  expresses  in  language  the  conceptions  of  the  mind. 
This  is  more  necessary  and  more  difficult  when  one  writes  a  popular  work 
on  such  high  themes  than  when  he  is  composing  a  scholastic  treatise. 
There  are  several  English  authors,  in  recent  times,  who  have  written  in 
this  style  remarkably  well  upon  the  topics  of  natural  and  rational  theo- 
logy. Great  praise  and  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  their  efforts  in 
the  noble  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  Monsignor  Preston's  lectures 
deserve  a  high  place  among  these  useful  works.  He  has  drawn  from  the 
best  and  purest  sources.  In  a  small  compass,  and  in  a  clear,  intelligible, 
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and  pleasing  style,  he  has  made  accessible  to  all  who  are  capable  of  follow- 
ing a  rational  argument  the  most  important  truths  respecting  God  and  the 
soul,  the  best  proofs  which  make  them  evident,  the  most  elevated  thoughts 
in  respect  to  these  highest  objects  of  reason,  which  are  found  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  in  philosophical  and  theological  science.  The  first  lecture 
treats  of  the  Existence  of  God,  the  second  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  the 
third  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  each  one  filling  about  fifty-five  pages  I2mo,  in  large  and  heavily 
leaded  type.  The  volume  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  on  good  paper,  so 
that  it  is  pleasantly  readable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  its  argument.  There  is  no  book  of  the  kind  so 
well  adapted,  in  our  judgment,  for  general  circulation  and  careful  reading 
among  intelligent  and  sincere  believers  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  reli- 
gion, as  a  means  of  instruction  and  confirmation  in  their  rational  evidence, 
and  among  sincere  inquirers  as  a  means  of  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  mis- 
conceptions with  which  their  minds  may  be  clouded.  We  give  it  our 
hearty  recommendation,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  very  useful  to  a  very 
large  number  of  readers. 

BA^ES  ET  MOLINA  :  Histoire,  Doctrines,  Critique  Metaphysique.     Par  Le 
P.  Th.  De  Regnon,  S.J.     Paris  :  H.  Oudin  et  Cie.     1883. 

Once  upon  a  time,  two  boys  disputing  on  predestination,  one  told  the 
other  he  felt  predestined  to  give  him  a  beating.  Father  de  Regnon,  if  the 
theory  of  Bannes  be  correct,  had  a  "  physical  premotion  "  to  give  that  the- 
ory a  severe  blow;  or  else  he  has  made  vigorous  use,  by  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  his  will,  of  "next  power."  This  controversy  seemed  to 
have  nearly  died  out,  but  it  is  now  reviving.  The  system  of  "  Molinism," 
which  for  a  long  time  was  very  generally  and  quietly  prevailing,  has  beenv 
of  late  anew  the  object  of  severe  assaults  ;  and  text-books,  such  as  the  Theo- 
logy of  Billuart,  in  which  the  soi-disant  "  Thomism  "  of  the  old  Dominican 
school  is  taught,  have  come  into  vogue  in  certain  seminaries.  We  must 
caution  our  readers  not  to  confound  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Molina,  the 
antagonist  of  Bannes,  with  that  Molinos  the  Quietist  who  was  condemned 
at  Rome,  about  whom  a  considerable  amount  of  trash  has  been  recently 
written.  Naturally,  Molina  and  his  system  have  found  new  defenders  and 
advocates.  The  principal  new  work  on  this  side  of  the  dispute  is  the  one 
published  by  Father  Schneemann.  Father  De  Regnon,  in  his  recently- 
issued  volume,  has  in  part  based  his  treatment  of  topics  on  documents 
contained  in  Father  Schneemann's  book,  but  he  has  also  taken  up  the 
subject  argumentatively  in  an  original  manner  and  with  great  ability.  In 
his  historical  summary  he  refutes  conclusively  the  assertions  of  De  Lemos, 
Serry,  and  Billuart  that  Molinism  was  condemned  in  petto  and  is  a  merely 
tolerated  error,  which,  the  Holy  See  let  pass  uncensured  from  regard  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  both  theories,  that  of  Bannes 
and  that  of  Molina,  stand  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  in  respect  to  the 
doctrinal  tribunal  of  the  church.  Each  individual  student  of  theology 
must  decide  for  himself  which  one  is  most  accordant  with  Scripture,  tradi- 
tion, and  reason,  if  he  can.  The  question  has  never  been  so  fully  cleared 
up  by  the  great  writers  on  either  side  that  there  does  not  remain  an  ob- 
scurity over  it,  whichever  hypothesis  is  assumed.  Different  minds  incline 
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in  different  directions,  accordingly  as  the  objections  which  one  or  the 
other  side  makes  against  its  opposite  appear  to  have  the  greater  weight, 
or  as  they  are  biassed  by  their  favorite  authors.  Respect  for  the  authority 
of  St.  Thomas  gives  to  the  theory  commonly  called  "  Thomism  "  a  great 
prestige  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  students.  We  have  never,  how- 
ever, for  our  own  part,  been  able  to  find  any  clear  evidence  that  St.  Thomas 
held  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  "  physical  premotion."  The  correct  inter- 
pretation of  St.  Thomas  is  a  part  of  the  very  matter  in  controversy.  It  is 
more  correct  to  call  this  theory  the  theory  of  Bannes,  just  as  its  opposite  is 
called  the  theory  of  Molina.  Then  let  them  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
and  let  the  question  be  argued  on  metaphysical  grounds,  by  reasons 
against  reasons.  Father  De  Regnon  has  argued  on  his  own  side  just  in 
this  way,  and  we  recommend  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  at  issue 
to  read  his  volume. 

LIFE  OF  THE  VEN.  CLEMENT  MARIA  HOFBAUER,  C.SS.R.  By  F.  Haringer, 
C.SS.R.  Translated  by  Lad}' Herbert.  New  York  and  Cincinnati:  F. 
Pustet  &  Co.  1883. 

Cardinal  Rauscher,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  has  said  that  "the  revival  of 
religion  in  Austria  can  only  be  attributed  to  Father  Clement,"  meaning 
Father  Hofbauer.  The  greatness  of  this  achievement  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  one  who  understands  how  deplorable  was  the  state  of  religion  in 
Austria  and  Germany  during  the  epoch  of  Father  Hofbauer's  life  (1751- 
1820),  and  how  great  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  year 
1808,  when  he  came  to  Vienna.  The  Ven.  Father  Hofbauer,  who  will  pro- 
bably in  due  time  be  canonized,  is  certainly  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  after  its  illustrious  founder,  St. 
Alphonsus  de  Liguori,  and  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
Transalpine  Congregation  and  the  Apostle  of  the  North.  The  history  of 
the  life  and  times  of  such  a  man  is  necessarily  full  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  events.  Father  Haringer's  brief  and  succinct  narrative 
awakens  the  desire  for  a  fuller,  more  complete,  and  more  minute  account  of 
the  public  life,  the  associates  and  disciples,  the  contemporaneous  person- 
ages and  events,  and  the  posthumous  influence  of  the  holy  and  apostolic 
man  whose  personal  character  and  career  he  has  so  faithfully  described. 
Lady  Herbert  has  added  some  particulars  about  the  English  province  of 
the  Redemptorist  congregation.  One  fact  related  by  her  is  quite  remark- 
able. The  first  house  of  this  congregation  was  established  in  the  former 
residence  of  Lord  Teignmouth  at  Clapham,  London,  where  the  famous 
Clapham  coterie  of  evangelicals  and  the  original  Bible  Society  had  their 
headquarters.  Here  Mass  was  said  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Alphonsus,  August 
2,  1848 ;  and  since  that  date  the  English  Redemptorists  have  received 
above  sixteen  thousand  Protestants  into  the  Catholic  Church.  May  all 
the  sincere  and  zealous  works  of  Protestants  terminate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  they  themselves  all  find  what  they  are  vainly  seeking  in  human 
sects  and  societies — truth  and  grace  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  church  which 
their  ancestors  wickedly  and  foolishly  abandoned  ! 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  the  publication  of  the  English 
translation  of  Father  Haringer's  Life  of  the  Ven,  Hofbauer  a  great  number 
of  literary  and  clerical  blunders  have  been  committed.  This  is  too  often 
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the  case  with  Catholic  books  in  the  English  language — a  fact  which  does 
not  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  publishers  who  show  such  a  want  of  skill 
or  want  of  care  in  respect  to  the  correction  of  proof-sheets. 
-  Another  Life  of  the  Ven.  Father  Hofbauer,  by  Mother  Austin,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  published  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  in 
1877.  Mother  Austin,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Mother  Catherine 
McAuley,  has  shown  a  remarkable  talent  for  writing  religious  biography. 
Lady  Herbert  has  had  the  advantage  of  translating  the  latest  and  most 
complete  Life,  by  Father  Haringer,  but  the  Life  written  by  Mother  Aus- 
tin contains  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  history  of  Hofbauer's  apostolic 
career,  and  she  has  given  to  her  narrative  the  charm  of  a  purely  English 
and  elegant  style,  and  a  most  happy  manner  of  describing  characters  and 
relating  incidents.  The  two  Lives  complete  each  other,  and  either  one  can 
be  read  with  interest  after  reading  the  other.  Those  who  can  have  only 
one  of  them  will  find  the  greatest  amount  of  historical  information  in  Lady 
Herbert's  Life,  if  this  is  what  they  seek  by  preference;  but  if  they  wish 
for  the  most  life-like  portrait  of  Father  Clement  and  his  times,  we  advise 
them  to  choose  Mother  Austin's,  which  has  besides  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  carefully  and  correctly  edited  and  published. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES.  With  symphonies  and  accompaniments  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc.,  and  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  New  edition. 
Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  (For  sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication  So- 

,      ciety  Co.) 

The  publishers,  in  a  note  prefixed,  announce  that  this  edition  is  com- 
plete. It  is  a  reissue  of  the  well-known  setting  which  Stevenson  and 
Bishop  made  of  Moore's  songs.  The  melodies  themselves  are  of  course 
all  old,  some  of  them  perhaps  nearly  as  old  as  Ireland's  fateful  history.^ 
They  were  composed  probably  by  harpers,  many  of  them  extemporized 
perhaps,  for  Gaelic  words.  The  consonants  in  Gaelic,  formidable  as  they 
may  look  to  the  uninitiated,  are  very  weak-backed  ;  euphonic  rules  tip 
them  over,  or  silence  them  at  least,  so  often  that  practically  Gaelic  is  al- 
most a  language  of  vowel  sounds.  Yet  Moore  succeeded  in  most  cases  in 
adapting  the  harsher  English  to  these  plaintive  or  warlike  airs.  "  The 
Groves  of  Blarney,"  to  which  Moore  wrote  his  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'' 
and  which  furnished  the  German  composer  Flotow  the  main  theme  of 
"  Martha,"  had  done  duty  generations  before  as  a  lament  or  death-song  in 
the  clan  MacCarthy.  It  would  be  curious,  by  the  way,  to  trace  the  history 
and  development  of  Irish  airs  from  their  Irish  homes,  through  their  emi- 
gration to  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England,  down  to  their  improved 
appearance  as  "  operatic  gems  "  or  as  "  old  English  songs,"  etc. 

NANO  NAGLE  :  Her  Life,  Her  Labors,  and  their  Fruits.  By  Wm.  Hutch, 
DD.,  President  St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy.  New  edition.  Dublin: 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  50  Upper  Sackville  Street.  1882.  (New  York:  For 
sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.) 

We  have  before  us  a  very  pleasing  life  of  Nano  Nagle,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Presentation  Nuns.  Miss  Nagle,  a  young  lady  of  ancient  Irish 
lineage,  having  been  sent  abroad  to  acquire  an  education  which  was  de- 
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nied  her  in  her  own  country,  entered  society  in  the  gay  capital  of  the  not 
over-pious  Louis  XV.  She  pleased  society,  and  for  a  time  society  pleased 
her ;  but,  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  down-trodden  lower  orders  of 
France,  she  was  strongly  urged  by  an  interior  impulse  to  abandon  the 
vanities  of  a  fashionable  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  the  un- 
educated poor  of  her  own  land.  She  returned  home  in  1750,  being  then  in 
her  twenty-second  year. 

Unhappy  Ireland  was  at  that  time  subjected  to  a  penal  code  which  was, 
as  Edmund  Burke  says,  "a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance, 
and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment;  and  degradation  of  a 
people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  This  model  system  had  not 
had  its  beginning  yesterday  nor  the  day  before  :  it  was  time-worn.  But, 
although  just  then  priests  were  somewhere  tolerated,  Catholic  school- 
teachers were  vigorously  proscribed.  What  wonder  that  Miss  Nagle  was 
almost  in  despair  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  ignorance  and  sin — 
the  consequences  of  the  code — put  in  her  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  statutes  which  would  make  her  charity  towards  the  miser- 
able a  civil  offence? 

But  she  dared  not  only  to  establish  schools,  but,  more,  to  introduce  the 
Ursulines  as  teachers  of  them.  Finding,  however,  that  these  ladies  did  not 
entirely  satisfy  her  expectations — as  their  vocation  called  them  rather  to 
the  instruction  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  than  to  that  of  the  poor — 
she  founded  the  order  of  Presentation  Nuns  to  meet  the  exigency. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  gives  an  account  of  Miss  Nagle's  life  and 
of  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Christian  education,  and  is  of  general  interest ; 
the  remainder  is  a  history  of  the  spreading  of  her  order,  together  with  a 
number  of  sketches  of  some  of  her  more  noted  daughters,  which,  while  it 
has  a  peculiar  value  for  Miss  Nagle's  spiritual  children,  is  well  worthy  the 
perusal  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  book  is  neatly  bound  and  well  printed, 
and  its  matter  has  been  derived  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  the 
author  having  had  access  to  the  archives  of  various  religious  houses. 

A  ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    Boston :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  pleasant  travelling  companion,  in  book-form  anyhow. 
Of  course,  not  being  a  Catholic,  he  has  little  reverence  for  those  things 
which  to  a  Catholic  seem  venerable.  His  ignorance,  like  that  of  very  many 
highly  intelligent  Protestants,  of  matters  of  even  ordinary  Christian  tradi- 
tion, is  so  naif  as  to  amuse.  For  example,  while  in  Munich  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  feast  of  the  "  HI.  3.  Kcinige,"  which  he  gravely  writes  down  in 
this  form.  Evidently  this  gentleman,  the  editor  of  a  noted  magazine,  does 
not,  or  did  not,  know  that  the  feast  of  the  "Three  Holy  Kings  "  is  what  we 
call  Epiphany.  He  makes  a  reference  or  two  to  monks  that  might  as  well 
have  been  omitted.  But  then,  Mr.  Warner  being  something  of  a  profes- 
sional humorist,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  craft  from  time  immemorial,  has  the 
privilege  of  shaking  his  cap  and  bells  where  others  take  off  their  hats. 
There  are  some  typographical  errors,  especially  in  the  Italian  words.  Out- 
side of  these  defects  A  Roundabout  Journey  will  be  found  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. The  chapters  on  Sicily  and  Malta  will  especially  attract  attention. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  VENERABLE  FATHER  CLAUDE  DE  LA  COLOMBIERE,  SJ. 
Abridged  from  the  French  life  by  Eugene  Seguin,  of  the  same  Society. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates  ;  New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety Co. 

We  have  here  the  latest  addition  and  contribution  to  the  now  well- 
known  Quarterly  Series  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  seivants  of  God 
which  is  being  edited  by  English  Jesuits. 

The  life  of  Father  de  la  Colombiere  is  of  general  interest  on  account  of 
his  intimate  relations  with  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant work  he  did  as  the  apostle  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Fa- 
ther de  la  Colombiere  was  a  most  beautiful  character  personally,  and  ^the 
portrayal  of  his  life,  his  progress  to  perfection,  his  heroic  virtues,  which 
are  shown  to  us  by  his  letters,  his  written  memoranda,  make  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  edifying  life.  We  confess  little  sympathy  with  the  "  cut-and- 
dried  "  lives  of  the  saints  advocated  by  Father  Faber,  to  which  his  brother 
Oratorians,  in  the  recent  life  of  St.  Philip  Neri  by  Capecelatro,  seem  to  us 
to  have  given  a  manifest  refutation.  Concerned  as  the  life  is  with  that  in- 
teresting portion  of  English  ecclesiastical  history,  the  reign  of  James  II.,  it 
possesses  a  special  importance  from  its  testimony  to  the  persecutions  en- 
dured by  our  forefathers. 

THE  BEAR-WORSHIPPERS  OF  YEZO  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF  KARAFUTO 
(SAGHALIN)  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Family  and  their  friend 
Oto  Nambo.  By  Edward  Greey.  One  hundred  and  eighty  illustrations 
by  Rinzo  and  by  Ichiske  Hamada.  Cover  designed  and  drawn  by  the 
author.  Royal  4to,  pp.  xviii.-3O4.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1884. 

Mr.  Greey,  who  has  written  several  other  books  on  Japan — a  country 
with  which,  from  long  residence  and  special  studies,  he  is  familiar — here 
treats  his  boy-readers  to  an  excursion  amongst  those  curious  bear-wor- 
shipping aborigines  of  Japan,  the  Ainos,  a  well-built,  dark-complexioned 
race  of  savages,  whose  immense  heads  of  hair  and  beards,  as  well  as  other 
features,  distinguish  them  from  Mongol  and  Tartar.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL  AMONG  THE  OLD  MASTERS.  With  Introduction  and  Com- 
ment. By  W.  D.  Howells.  Long  8vo,  pp.  65.  Boston :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.  1884. 

.  If  the  sketches  here  reproduced  are  really  the  work  of  Mr.  Howells1 
little  daughter,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  then  they  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  hand  for  those  who  believe  in  a  law  of  inherited  genius.  For, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Howells'  way  of  treating  life  in  his  now 
lengthening  list  of  novels,  there  can  be  no  disputing  his  genius.  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  artistic  perception  and  the  strength 
of  treatment  of  ideal  subjects  shown  by  his  child.  Some  of  the  ideas, 
though,  are  very  ludicrous — for  instance,  that  of  the  young  choristers  mov- 
ing slowly  along  in  procession  and  an  angel  "poking  them  up."  The  child, 
in  its  wanderings  through  the  galleries  of  Florence,  was  able  to  appreciate 
what  was  beautiful  and  to  apply  in  its  own  way  the  notions  it  picked  up, 
without  once  degenerating  into  the  grotesque.  Mr.  Howells'  running 
criticism  on  these  sketches  is  interesting  and  amusing. 
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A  NATURAL-HISTORY  READER  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  James  Johonnot,  author  of  Principles  and  Practices  of 
Teaching,  etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1883. 

Children,  boys  especially,  are  fond  of  animals  and  fond  of  reading  ac- 
counts and  stories  of  them.  There  are  few  boys  who  do  not  manifest  a  de- 
sire for  some  scientific  knowledge  of  those  animals  they  have  been  most 
familiar  with.  The  Natural-History  Reader  aims  to  take  the  place  of  the 
literary  selections  generally  known  as  "  Fifth  "  or  "Sixth  "  readers  in  the 
common  and  parochial  schools.  Yet  there  cannot  be  too  much  care  ex- 
ercised in  the  school-books  that  are  placed  in  children's  hands.  Children 
are  apt  to  look  upon  their  teacher  and  their  text-book  as  infallible,  and 
natural  science  is  one  oP  the  pet  means  of  the  agnostics  for  impressing 
their  own  doubts  as  to  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  Many  of  the  selections  which  Mr.  Johonnot  has  made  are  ex- 
cellent, although  many  take  on  the  character  of  those  "  anecdotes  of  ani- 
mals "  that  are  more  founded  on  imagination  than  fact.  An  instance  of 
dangerous  teaching  is  the  chapter  called  "  Conscience  in  Animals,"  which 
opens  with  the  sentence :  "  One  of  the  prevailing  theories  in  regard  to 
conscience  is  that  it  is  the  resultant  of  intelligence  combined  with  the  in- 
stinct of  sociability  and  the  emotion  of  sympathy,  and  that  its  germs  may 
be  found  in  the  lower  animals  "  (p.  283).  An  "  affecting  spectacle  "  is  to 
the  same  writer — G.  J.  Romanes — proof  of  "the  essential  identity  of  some 
of  the  noblest  among  human  emotions  with  those  of  the  lower  animals  " 
(p.  285).  If  these  tendencies  were  not  apparent  the  book  could  safely  go 
into  a  child's  hands.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  extract 
from  Bryant's  "  Forest  Hymn  "  with  which  it  opens,  containing  these 
lines : 

"Ah  I  why 

Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 

God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  " 

Not  much  encouragement  for  church-going  there  ! 

GUENN  :  A  Wave  on  the  Breton  Coast.  By  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  author 
of  Aunt  Serena,  One  Summer,  etc.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
1884. 

A  most  picturesque,  delightful  story  about  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
countries  in  the  world — Brittany — but  by  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  con- 
taining occasionally  passages  calculated  to  cause  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
Catholic.  For  instance  (p.  56),  two  old  Breton  women  are  represented  as 
in  doubt  if  Vespers  had  been  said  that  morning.  The  action  takes  place 
in  a  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Cornouaille,  there  being  two  classes  of 
actors,  on  the  one  side  the  fishermen,  their  wives,  and  their  daughters,  on 
the  other  a  group  of  foreign  artists.  The  chief  of  these,  whom  the  author 
evidently  intended  for  the  hero,  is  anything  but  that.  Though  the  author 
refers  to  him  twice  as  one  of  that  mythical  race  called  "  Anglo-Saxon  "—a 
class  of  men  represented  in  English  novels  and  their  imitations  as  going 
through  the  world  with  invincible  fists,  knocking  down  such  puny  Celts  as 
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Frenchmen,  etc.,  but  unaccountably  keeping  their  fists  off  that  class  of 
Celts  known  as  Irishmen — in  spite  of  the  sham  athleticism  with  which  the 
author  has  surrounded  her  hero,  whom  she  describes  as  an  artist,  the 
reader  is  forced  to  regard  him  as  a  disgusting  egotist.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  is  not  a  type  of  the  American  artist  abroad.  Guenn,  the  Breton 
fisher-girl,  who  poses  for  the  American  artist,  is  almost  a  creation.  Thy- 
mert,  the  priest  and  rector  of  the  parish,  seems  like  an  echo  from  the 
romance  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee. 

AN  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN.  A  novel.  By  Edgar  Fawcett,  author  of  A  Gentle- 
man of  Leisure,  A  Hopeless  Case,  etc.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1884.  ^ 

Of  the  many  pretentious,  absolutely  bad  novels  that  have  appeared  in 
the  last  year,  considering  the  reputation  of  the  publishers  and  the  respect- 
able mechanical  skill  bestowed  on  its  appearance,  this  is  about  the  worst. 
Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  publishers'  names  on  the  title-page  the  book 
would  receive  no  notice  here.  There  is  not  an  original  idea  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Such  poverty  of  ideas  prevails  in  the  book  that  the  author 
found  himself  forced  to  produce  an  effect  by  caricaturing  the  funerals  to 
Calvary  Cemetery  while  on  their  way  past  Green  Point,  where  the  story 
opens.  The  author  condescends  to  describe  to  us  the  life  of  the  poor  of 
New  York  and  its  surroundings,  as  appearing  to  him  in  evening  dress. 
But  any  one  familiar  with  the  graphic  sketches  which  the  reporters  of  the 
New  York  daily  press  furnish  will  see  again  the  pitiful  poverty  of  the  au- 
thor's imagination.  To  read  the  book  from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  writer 
of  this  notice  has  done,  is  a  dreary  task. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

LAWYERS  too  frequently  discuss  the  marriage  question  on  its 
surface  only,  without  investigation  of  principles.  We  have  met 
with  some  remarks  reported  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  of 
November  25,  1883,  as  made  by  Judge  Barrett,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  which  are  worthy  of  attention  because  they 
point  out  the  necessity  of  going  below  the  surface  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  by  the  investigation  of  principles.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  go  deeper  than  the  mere  question  of  divorce.  We 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  see  to  it  first  that  our  marriage  laws  are 
what  they  should  be.  Consider  what  they  now  are.  Marriage,  we  say,  is 
a  civil  contract.  Well,  nowhere  can  a  minor  enter  into  any  other  contract 
that  will  bind  him  to  the  extent  of  a  sixpence.  But  as  soon  as  a  boy  and 
girl  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  the  law  allows  them  to  enter 
into  this  most  important  of  all  contracts,  without  any  restraint  or  condi- 
tions, and  makes  it  perpetually  binding  upon  them.  If  they  discover  their 
mistake,  and  find  that  a  continuance  of  their  union  means  perpetual  un- 
happiness,  there  is  no  honorable  relief  for  either  of  them.  A  statute  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  in  1830  making  seventeen  years 
the  earliest  age  of  marriage.  But  within  three  months  after  it  became  a 
law  it  was  repealed,  showing  that  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  against 
such  restraints.  But  why  should  the  marriages  of  persons  of  such  imma- 
ture years  be  authorized  without  any  limitations?  I  do  not  think  that 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  permitted  to  marry  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or,  if  they  have  none, 
with  the  consent  of  a  proper  tribunal.  We  might  do  as  is  done  in  France  : 
if  young  persons  under  age  desire  to  marry  there,  and  have  no  parents 
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or  are  unable  to  obtain  their  parents'  or  guardians'  consent,  they  may  go 
before  a  certain  court  and  state  their  case,  which  will  be  inquired  into. 
They  are  then  sent  away  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Upon  their  return 
they  are  again  interrogated  and  again  sent  away,  that  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  the  parents  to  deliberate,  the  parties  to  become  better  acquaint- 
ed, or  the  facts  to  be  more  fully  disclosed.  Upon  their  third  coming,  if  no 
valid  objection  appears,  they  are  given  permission  by  the  court  to  marry. 
Thus  such  young  persons  are  protected  against  the  possible  injustice  of 
unreasonable  parents  and  at  the  same  time  saved  from  hasty  or  foolish 
marriages.  The  danger  of  such  marriages  is  particularly  great  in  this 
country,  where  so  much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  communication  and  so- 
cial intercourse  between  the  young  of  the  two  sexes.  The  natural  result  is 
the  forming  of  early  attachments  that  frequently  lead  to  ill-considered  and 
unfortunate  unions.  Not  that  such  freedom  of  intercourse  is  to  be  con- 
demned or  abridged.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  probably  is  a  healthy  indication.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  problem  which  we  shall  have  to  work  out  in  America.  But  we  can 
and  should  limit  and  restrict  the  making  of  the  only  contract  on  the  part 
of  minors  which  our  laws  allow  to  be  binding  upon  them. 

MARRIAGE  WITHOUT   CEREMONY   OUGHT   TO    BE  ABOLISHED. 

"  But  not  only  the  marriages  of  those  who  legally  are  infants,  but  all 
marriages,  should  be  required  to  be  entered  into  with  more  formality  and 
solemnity  than  is  necessary  at  the  present  time.  So  far  is  the  idea  of  the 
civil  contract  in  marriages  carried,  under  our  laws,  that  no  ceremony  what- 
ever is  essential.  A  man  and  woman  sitting  together  in  a  room,  with  no 
witness  present,  agree  to  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,  and  after- 
ward they  live  together  and  pass  before  their  neighbors  as  such — that  is 
marriage  with  us.  If  the  woman  should  affirm  the  making  of  such  a  mar- 
riage-contract, and  the  man  should  deny  it,  it  would  then  be  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  and  his  presenting  her  to  the  world  as  his  wife  might  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  the  marriage.  I  believe  that  this  system  of  mar- 
riage without  ceremony  should  be  abolished  ;  marriages,  whether  of  minors 
or  adults,  to  be  valid,  should  be  required  to  be  made  before  authorized  per- 
sons, whether  priests  or  magistrates.  If  proper  measures  were  taken  in 
regard  to  marriage  laws,  I  believe  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  divorce 
question  would  disappear. 

"  But  marriage  and  divorce  should  be  considered  together  and  the  laws 
in  relation  to  them  made  harmonious  and  homogeneous.  The  chief 
trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  they  had  been  considered  as  independent 
problems.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  legislature  appointing  a  com- 
mission— either  of  scientists  or  such  other  persons  as  might  seem  best — 
to  take  the  whole  subject  into  careful  consideration,  with  the  purpose  to 
reduce  our  laws  to  a  scientific  and  homogeneous  condition.  But  one  of 
two  positions  would  have  to  be  taken  boldly — either  that  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  should  be  based  throughout  upon  the  sacramental  idea  or 
should  be  based  throughout  upon  the  civil  idea.  We  call  marriage  a  '  civil 
contract,'  and  we  permit  it  to  be  entered  into  as  informally  as  any  con- 
tract that  can  be  named.  But  when  we  come  to  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
.  tract  of  marriage — divorce — we  say  that  it  shall  only  be  for  one  cause. 
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Why  ?  Not  because,  as  a  civil  contract,  it  is  not  just  as  absolutely  vio- 
lated by  other  acts,  but  because,  as  we  say,  the  law  of  God  has  laid 
down  that  one  cause  as  the  only  ground  for  divorce.  In  other  words, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  marriage  itself  we  consider  it  a  civil  contract ; 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  dissolution  of  it  we  consider  it  a  sacrament. 
We  should  be  consistent.  If  the  laws  are  to  regard  a  marriage  in  the  light 
of  religion  and  as  a  sacrament,  then  divorce  is  properly  considered  in  the 
same  aspect.  But  if  marriage  is  solely  and  simply  a  civil  contract  in  the 
eye  of  our  law,  then  we  should  so  regard  it  when  we  make  laws  for  its  dis- 
solution. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  legislation  is  confessedly  based,  in  the 
matter  of  divorce,  upon  the  religious  or  sacramental  idea;  but  such  is  un- 
doubtedly its  spirit.  It  is  that  idea  which  animates  the  legislator  when  he 
repels  any  attempt  to  modify  the  existing  statutes.  For  example,  a  man 
has  again  and  again  beaten  his  wife  brutally.  Why  does  not  that  consti- 
tute an  infraction  of  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  as  clearly  as  though  he 
had  committed  adultery  ?  The  only  answer  is  that  which  emanates  from 
the  church,  speaking  under  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament — in  other 
words,  the  answer  which  treats  marriage  as  a  sacrament  and  not  as  a  civil 
contract.  And  so  of  each  of  the  grounds  for  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  under 
our  present  laws.  Looking  at  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  every  one  of 
these  causes  for  limited  divorce  might  fairly  be  considered  by  the  legis- 
lator when  the  question  is  up,  What  are  proper  grounds  for  absolute  di- 
vorce ?  At  all  events,  the  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  should  be  done  away 
with.  What  a  monstrous  system  it  is  !  To  what  immorality  must  it  lead! 
Take  the  case  of  the  wife  who  has  been  brutally  beaten  by  her  husband. 
She  gets  a  limited  divorce,  and  the  man  and  woman  are  legally  separated, 
although  still  husband  and  wife.  Not  even  the  fnnocent  woman  can  enter 
into  any  other  marriage,  and  she  is  compelled  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life 
.(while  her  husband  lives)  without  a  home,  without  a  husband  or  a  lover's 
devotion.  Or  she  obtains  these  only  at  the  cost  of  becoming  a  social 
outcast.  Should  she  err  in  this  direction  the  guilty  husband  at  once  be- 
comes the  innocent  and  injured  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  an  absolute  divorce. 
Thus  a  life  of  repression,  a  cheerless,  homeless  existence,  a  life  without 
love  or  natural  ties,  becomes  her  continuous  punishment  under  our  laws 
for  the  original  brutality  which  she  received  from  her  husband. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  provisions  contained  in  decrees  of  divorce  for- 
bidding the  guilty  defendants  to  marry  again  are  useless,  incongruous,  and 
absurd.  Such  laws  and  such  decrees  are  always  easily  evaded.  Make  the 
misconduct  which  resulted  in  the  divorce  a  criminal  offence,  if  you  choose, 
and  punish  it  as  such ;  but  do  not  enjoin  a  person  whom  by  your  decree 
you  have  unmarried  from  marrying  again.  However  guilty  he  or  she  may 
be,  you  have  dissolved  the  marriage  contract,  and  when  that  is  dissolved 
both  parties  are  necessarily  single  again.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  ever}'  attempt  to  punish  by  what  may  be  called  disfranchisement 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  result  in  scandalous  evasions.  You  may 
punish  the  crime  directly,  but  you  cannot  repress  human  nature.  Decrees 
prohibiting  marriage  by  the  convicted  defendant  were  just  as  generally 
evaded  before  the  recent  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  since  ;  and 
such  provisions,  I  regret  to  say,  always  will  be. 
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"THE  ANGLO-SAXON    IDEA   OF   HOME. 

"  But  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  misrepresenting  the  position  of  the 
legislator  and  exaggerating  the  influence  of  the  sacramental  idea  in  di- 
vorce legislation ;  that  the  legislator  enacts  Jaws  allowing  divorce  on  the 
single  ground  of  infidelity,  not  to  carry  out  a  religious  or  sacramental  con- 
ception, but  as  the  best  means  to  preserve  the  social  fabric  and  defend  the 
home — to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  highest  form  of  social  and  domes- 
tic existence,  and  to  save  children  from  homeless  lives  passed  without  the 
care  and  nurture  of  parents.  To  this  I  answer  that  if  the  legislator's  sole 
care  is  to  preserve  the  social  fabric,  then,  to  be  logical  and  consistent,  he 
must  go  the  whole  length  and  make  marriage  indissoluble.  For  if  he  ad- 
mits a  single  ground  for  divorce  he  admits  the  whole  question.  If  it  is  the 
home  that  he  is  protecting,  and  not  the  sacramental  idea  of  divorce,  why 
does  he  limit  the  ground  for  divorce  to  the  single  one  that  religion  sanc- 
tions ?  This  sentiment  in  regard  to  '  home  '  has  become  an  Anglo-Saxon 
fetich.  Society  is  to  be  preserved  by  keeping  each  married  pair,  with  their 
children,  enclosed  by  four  walls.  Does  this  enclosure  make  a  home?  Or 
is  it  not  rather  the  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy  between  husband  and  wife 
that  pervades  the  place  ?  And  if  these  are  wanting,  and  in  their  stead  are 
brutality,  bitter  hatred,  and  hopeless  suffering,  is  it  helping  to  sustain  so- 
ciety to  compel  the  continuance  of  this  miserable  existence  ? 

"And  so  with  regard  to  the  children.  It  is  true  that  they  need  the 
mature  and  watchful  solicitude  of  loving  parents,  and  God  forbid  they 
should  be  deprived  of  them  !  But  if  they  have  before  their  eyes  every  day 
the  brutal  conduct  of  father  toward  mother,  or  hear  the  continual  lan- 
guage of  hatred  and  strife  between  their  parents,  is  there  anything  in  that 
'  home  '  worth  preserving  for  them?  Then,  too,  under,  the  present  laws, 
the  home  is  broken  up  when  divorce  is  allowed  for  infidelity,  and  the  chil- 
dren do  lose  the  benefits  of  domestic  and  parental  training.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  deed  which  constitutes  cause  for  absolute  divorce  may 
not  exert  nearly  so  direct  or  harmful  an  effect  upon  the  home-life,  so  far  as 
the  children  are  concerned,  as  the  conduct  for  which  only  a  separation  is 
permitted.  Adultery  is  likely  to  be  committed  secretly  and  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  children.  But  cruelty,  hatred,  and  scorn  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents toward  each  other  are  continually  present  before  the  children  and 
working  direct  mischief  with  them.  And  so  I  say  that,  whether  con- 
sciously or  not,  the  legislator  is  guided  entirely  by  the  sacramental  view  of 
marriage,  and  not  by  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society,  in  making  laws  al- 
lowing divorce  only  on  the  ground  of  infidelity. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  the  legislature  should  necessarily  make  all  the  pre- 
sent causes  for  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  grounds  for  absolute  divorce.  But 
I  do  insist  that  it  should  examine  the  whole  question  scientifically,  philo- 
sophically, and  logically,  and  with  no  other  thought  than  the  well-being  of 
society.  Then,  whatever  the  result,  we  should  know  that  the  question  had 
fairly  been  met  and  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  problem  made." 

THE  STATES   SHOULD   ACT    TOGETHER. 

Justice  Barrett  was  asked  if  he  thought  that  uniformity  of  the  divorce 
laws  of  the  different  States  could  practically  be  effected.  The  judge  an- 
swered : 
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"  I  do  not  believe  that  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  look- 
ing to  that  end  should  be  attempted.  I  think  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the  direction  of  centralization.  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  of  local  government  carried  even  to  the 
smallest  political  subdivisions.  And  these  questions  the  individual  States 
must  settle  for  themselves.  If  the  domestic  relations  are  to  be  taken  from 
State  control  and  to  become  federal  questions,  why  not  all  other  relations? 
Why  not  crimes  ?  Why  not  parent  and  child  ?  guardian  and  ward  ?  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  uniform  murder  law?  a  uniform  punishment  there- 
for ?  If  we  permit  the  entering  wedge,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  But  let  one 
State  like  New  York  take  an  advanced  scientific  position.  Let  it  formu- 
late a  scientific,  harmonious,  homogeneous  system  of  marriage  and  divorce 
law;  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  other  States  will  be  adopting 
similar  systems,  much  as  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Field's  code,  which 
this  State  was  the  first  to  put  into  operation.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  possible,  by  convention  or  otherwise,  for  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  to  act  together  and  co-operate  in  the  matter  with  very  salu- 
tary results." 

There  are  several  points  in  this  extract  which  afford  a  conve- 
nient text  for  comments  we  wish  to  make,  and  observations  on 
the  questions  raise^l  by  the  learned  jurist  whose  words  we  have 
quoted. 

MARRIAGE   EITHER  A   SACRAMENT  OR  A  PURELY  CIVIL  CONTRACT. 

This  is  the  leading-  postulate  of  the  whole  argument.  We  do 
not  assent  to  it  fully  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands.  We  assent 
to  it,  however,  to  this  extent :  viz.,  that,  practically,  marriage 
must  unavoidably  be  treated  in  civil  law  as  a  merely  civil  con- 
tract, unless  legislation  is  confessedly  and  explicitly  based,  in 
respect  to  marriage  and  divorce,  on  that  religious  and  sacra- 
mental idea  which  "  in  the  matter  of  divorce  is  undoubtedly  its 
spirit." 

It  is  Catholic  doctrine  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  seven  sac- 
raments, and  as  such  committed  by  the  Lord  to  the  custody  of 
the  sacerdotal  hierarchy  in  the  church.  The  civil  magistracy  in 
the  state  is  totally  incompetent  in  spirituals.  When  it  under- 
takes to  determine  what  shall  be  law  respecting  the  marriage- 
contract,  if  it  does  not  usurp  the  functions  of  a  spiritual  magis- 
tracy, it  must  confine  itself  to  that  which  is  purely  civil  in  re- 
spect to  the  making  and  the  fulfilling  of  that  contract.  That 
which  is  sacred  and  religious  in  the  contract  it  can  only  receive 
and  recognize  as  a  law  already  existing  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal order  and  the  common  conscience  of  the  community.  This 
moral  law,  hitherto  generally  recognized  in  our  own  community  ; 
and  inspiring  legislation  with  "  the  spirit "  which  has  regulated 
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it,  except  where  it  has  broken  away  from  rule  into  abusive  enact- 
ments ;  requires  that  marriage  should  be  regarded  as  a  bond 
uniting  one  man  with  one  woman,  in  its  nature  perpetual,  and 
only  by  accident  dissoluble.  The  bond  is  made  by  a  contract, 
but  the  state  of  wedlock  itself  is  an  ordinance  of  nature  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Author  of  nature,  just  as  much  as  the  state 
of  relation  between  the  parent  and  child.  This  is  enough  to 
make  the  idea  of  the  matrimonial  union  "  religious  and  sacra- 
mental" in  a  wide  sense  and  in  respect  to  natural  religion. 
This  natural  religion  is  all  that  we  have  as  common  and  uni- 
versal, the  recognized  moral  law,  the  "spirit "  which  animates 
our  civil  law  and  furnishes  the  supreme  rule  by  which  it  is 
measured.  If  the  common  conscience  of  the  community  can 
compel  a  confession  of  the  sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  the  bond 
of  wedlock  as  a  moral,  religious,  and  inviolable  ordinance  of  the 
natural  law  imposed  by  the  Creator,  then  all  legislation  concern- 
ing the  contract  of  marriage  will  be  determined  by  this  first  and 
fundamental  principle.  Otherwise,  there  being  nothing  left 
except  the  purely  civil  engagements  and  obligations  connected 
with  the  contract  which  can  be  regarded  as  having  any  legal  ex- 
istence, marriage  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  purely 
civil  contract,  made  by  the  civil  law,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
annulled  by  the  same.  In  this  case  expediency  can  be  the  only 
motive  inducing  law-makers  and  those  who  are  the  ministers  of 
the  law  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  regard  to  making' 
or  rescinding  the  civil  contract  of  marriage. 

Even  from  this  point  of  view  strong  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments demonstrate  the  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  the  laws 
forbidding  and  punishing  polygamy.  But,  in  order  really  and 
efficaciously  to  uphold  the  law  of  monogamy,  as  a  civil  law,  it  is 
necessary  to  forbid  and  punish  successive  as  well  as  simultaneous 
polygamy.  The  advantages  of  the  institution  of  monogamy  can- 
not be  secured  without  this  shutting  up  and  locking  the  door 
upon  legal  divorces  a  vinculo  and  legal  remarriages.  The  evils 
of  polygamy  cannot  be  shut  out  except  by  the  same  means,  or 
even  worse  evils  than  those  which  spring  necessarily  from  a 
legalized  simultaneous  polygamy  prevented  from  breaking  in 
upon  society. 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  to  public,  social,  domestic,  and 
private  welfare  of  the  law  of  -monogamy  is  so  universal,  and  the 
evil  of  legalized  polygamy,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  is 
so  frequently  and  ably  argued,  that  it  is  not  needful  to  spend  any 
time  in  proving  the  general  thesis.  We  will  only  adduce  one 
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testimony  in  support  of  it,  which  is  certainly  valuable,  and  may 
be  new  to  a  certain  portion  of  our  readers. 

Edmondo  De  Amicis,  in  his  Constantinople*  makes  the  Turk- 
ish women  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  his  observations,  from 
which  we  will  quote  somewhat  largely,  in  respect  to  polygamy 
as  it  shows  itself  in  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire: 

HOW    POLYGAMY    IS  REGARDED  IN   CONSTANTINOPLE,   ESPECIALLY 
BY  TURKISH   WOMEN. 

"  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  women  of  the  East  are  satisfied 
with  polygamy  and  do  not  understand  the  injustice  of  it.  To  believe  this 
one  must  be  ignorant  not  only  of  the  East,  but  of  the  human  soul  itself. 
If  it  were  true,  that  would  not  happen  which  does  happen — viz.,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  Turkish  girl  ivho,  accepting  the  hand  of  a  man,  does  not  make  it  a 
condition  that  he  shall  not  marry  again  during  her  lifetime ;  there  would  not 
be  so  many  wives  returning  to  their  families  because  their  husbands  have 
failed  in  this  promise  ;  and  the  Turkish  proverb  would  not  be  in  existence 
which  says:  A  house  with  four  women  is  like  a  ship  in  a  tempest.  Even  if 
she  is  adored  by  her  husband  the  Eastern  woman  can  but  curse  polygamy, 
which  obliges  her  to  live  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  above  her  head.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  that  she  should  not  feel  the  injustice  of  such  a  law.  She 
knows  that  when  her  husband  introduces  a  rival  into  her  home  he  is  but 
putting  in  practice  the  right  given  to  him  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet.  But 
in  the  bottom  of  her  soul  she  feels  that  there  is  a  more  ancient  and  sacred 
law  which  condemns  his  act  as  traitorous  and  an  abuse  of  power;  that  the 
tie  between  them  is  undone  ;  that  her  life  is  ruined ;  that  she  has  the  right 
of  rebellion. 

"The  Turkish  women  seek  to  know  Prankish  women,  in  order  to  learn 
from  them  something  of  the  splendors  and  amusements  of  their  world,  bul 
it  is  not  only  the  varied  and  feverish  life  of  gayety  that  attracts  them  ;  more 
often  it  is  the  domestic  life,  the  little  world  of  a  European  famil3r,  the  circle 
of  friends,  the  table  surrounded  with  children,  the  honored  and  beloved 
old  age  ;  that  sanctuary  full  of  memories,  of  confidence  and  tenderness, 
that  can  make  the  union  of  two  persons  good  even  without  the  passion  of 
love  ;  to  which  we  turn  even  after  a  long  life  of  aberration  and  faults;  in 
which,  even  among  the  tempests  of  youth  and  the  pangs  of  the  present, 
the  heart  finds  refuge  and  comfort,  as  a  promise  of  peace  for  later  years, 
the  beauty  of  a  serene  sunset  seen  from  the  depths  of  some  dark  valley. 

"  But  there  is  one  great  thing  to  be  said  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
lament  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  woman  :  it  is  that  polygamy  is  declining  from 
day  to  day.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  the  Turks  themselves  rather 
as  a  tolerated  abuse  than  as  a  natural  right  of  man.  Mahomet  said,  That 
man  is  to  be  praised  who  has  but  one  single  wife — although  he  himself  had 
several ;  and  those  who  wish  to  set  an  example  of  honest  and  austere 
manners  never  in  fact  marry  but  one  wife.  He  who  has  more  than  one  is 
not  openly  blamed,  but  neither  is  he  approved.  The  Turks  are  few  ivho 
sustain  polygamy,  and  still  fewer  those  who  approve  it  in  their  hearts.  All 

*  Constantinople.  By  Edmondo  De  Amicis.  Translated  from  the  seventh  Italian  editioa 
by  Caroline  Tilton.  Fourth  edition.  New  York  :  Putnams.  (Pp.  206-237.) 
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those  who  are  in  a  social  position  which  imposes  a  certain  respectability 
and  dignity  of  life  have  but  one  wife.  The  higher  officers  of  the  ministry, 
those  of  the  army,  magistrates,  and  men  of  religion,  all  have  but  one. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  are  against  polygamy.  The  fact 
is  here  :  that  the  transformation  of  Turkish  society  is  not  possible  without 
the  redemption  of  the  woman,  that  this  is  not  practicable  without  the  fall 
of  polygamy,  and  that  polygamy  must  fall.  It  is  probable  that  no  voice 
would  be  raised  if  a  decree  of  the  sultan  were  to  suppress  it  to-morrow 
The  edifice  is  rotten  and  must  fall." 

Rotten  as  it  is,  women  and  children  in  Turkey  are  not  cast 
out  without  a  legal  protector,  and  a  fair  comparison  of  polygamy, 
as  it  exists  among  Turks  and  Mormons,  with  that  system  which 
under  the  mask  and  hypocritical  semblance  of  monogamy  is 
breaking  in  upon  us  through  the  door  which  divorce  has  opened, 
will  show  that  licensed  successive  polygamy  is  much  more  rot- 
ten. Its  deadly  contagion  must  soon  corrupt  and  destroy  any 
community  in  which  it  becomes  general. 

MONOGAMY    IMPLIES    THE    PERPETUITY    OF    THE     MARRIAGE-CON- 
TRACT. 

We  have  said  above  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws, 
marriage  is  of  its  essence  and  nature  a  perpetual  contract.  We 
have  added  to  this  :  that  it  is  regarded  as  nevertheless  dissoluble 
by  accident.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  by  chance  or  some  sudden 
mishap,  but  by  some  extrinsic  cause,  and  by  way  of  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  stability.  All  who  make  any  profession  of" 
moral  principles  such  as  are  generally  received  in  Christendom 
proclaim  a  great  respect  for  the  stability  of  marriages,  and  a 
desire  that  divorces  should  be  as  infrequent  as  possible.  The 
mere  consideration  of  expediency — that  is,  of  what  the  self-interest 
of  individuals  in  general,  the  welfare  of  society  and  of  the  state, 
in  respect  only  to  temporal  good,  demands  or  counsels — is 
enough  to  make  any  one  regard  the  frequency  of  causes  which 
according  to  any  view  justify  divorce,  and  the  frequency  of 
divorces  and  remarriages  of  divorced  persons,  as  a  very  great 
evil.  Therefore  even  those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  purely 
civil  contract,  and  the  law  of  monogamy  as  obligatory  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  must  think  it  desirable  that  the 
laws  should  be  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  interest  of  the 
stability  and  perpetuity  of  marriage.  The  present  state  of  things, 
in  which  so  many  persons  desire  to  break  the  marriage-bond,  and 
do  break  it  in  so  far  as  the  law  can  and  will  permit  them  to  do 
so,  is  one  which  confessedly  demands  the  application  of  some 
strong  remedies,  if  there  are  any. 
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REMEDIES  PROPOSED  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  CONTRACT  ITSELF. 

The  able  lawyer  whose  remarks  have  been  quoted  above 
suggests  some  remedies  of  this  kind.  They  are  intended  to 
remove  or  diminish  some  causes  of  instability  in  observing  the 
marriage-contract,  which  have  their  root  in  the  haste  and  levity 
with  which  the  contract  is  made  in  many  cases. 

One  of  these  remedies  is  restriction  by  law  of  the  liberty  of 
minors  to  make  marriage-contracts.  Another  is  making  certain 
public  formalities  requisite  to  the  legal  validity  and  binding  force 
of  the  contract.  Without  doubt  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
due  authority  and  influence  of  parents  and  guardians  in  respect 
to  the  marriages  of  young  people  should  be  upheld,  and  at  the 
same  time  protection  be  afforded  to  the  young  people  themselves 
against  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  this  authority.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  clandestine  marriages  are  a  great  nuisance,  that  due  and 
lawful  formalities  and  solemn  rites  ought  to  be  observed  when 
the  marriage-contract  is  made.  We  go  further  and  say  that 
since  "  the  danger  of  hasty  and  foolish  marriages  is  particularly 
great  in  this  country,  where  so  much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the 
communication  and  social  intercourse  between  the  young  of  the 
two  sexes,"  "  such  freedom,"  whose  "  natural  result  is  the  forming 
of  early  attachments  that  frequently  lead  to  ill-considered  and 
unfortunate  unions,"  is  to  be  "  condemned  "  in  respect  to  its  evil 
of  excess,  and  ought  to  be  "abridged."  We  are  sure  that  many 
of  the  best  and  most  judicious  fathers  and  mothers  of  families, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  will  concur  in  this 
opinion,  even  though  they  may  not  belong  to  the  numerous  class 
of  sufferers  from  the  miserable  results  of  unfortunate  early  attach- 
ments and  ill-considered  unions. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  remedies  and  their  ap- 
plication, especially  remedial  legislation,  we  are  confronted  with 
as  many  difficulties  as  were  the  French  ministers  of  finance  in  the 
.  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Other  remedies  also  are  felt  to  be  necessary  for  another  evil — 
viz.,  inconsistent,  unstable,  and  defective  legislation  in  respect  to 
divorce. 

REMEDIES   PROPOSED   IN   RESPECT   TO   DIVORCE   LEGISLATION. 

One  great  defect  in  divorce  legislation  marked  by  Judge 
Barrett  is  the  lack  of  homogeneous  and  harmonious  relation 
between  the  laws  concerning  marriage  and  those  concerning  di- 
vorce. The  remedy  proposed  is  the  making  of  the  divorce  laws 
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to  conform  with  the  theory  of  the  civil  contract  on  which  the 
marriage  laws  are  based.  A  part  of  this  proposed  alteration  is 
the  abolition  of  the  limited  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  Such  an 
abrogation  of  the  law  which  permits  and  sanctions  legal  separa- 
tion of  parties  remaining  under  the  bond  of  the  marriage-con- 
tract presupposes  a  law  respecting  absolute  divorce — i.e.,  avinculo 
— which  gives  redress  in  every  case  of  grievous  violation  of  the 
obligations  of  that  contract.  Otherwise  it  would  be  insupport- 
able and  cruelly  unjust. 

Another  proposed  change  is  the  abrogation  of  the  inability  to 
contract  a  new  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  legally  guilty  party 
against  whom  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  has  been  obtained  by 
a  law-suit.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  maintain  that  a  person,  how- 
ever guilty,  can  be  bound  by  a  wedlock  which  has  no  other 
party  bound  by  the  same.  A  husband  who  has  no  wife  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  If,  therefore,  the  vinculum  can  be  broken, 
and  one  party  become  free  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  the  other 
party  can  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  marrying,  only  inasmuch 
as  the  law  deprives  him  of  the  right  and  power  to  make  a  valid 
contract,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime.  For  those  who  think 
that  the  civil  law  can  prescribe  the  conditions  of  validity  in  mar- 
riage-contracts, the  question  of  the  utility  of  such  a  punishment 
is  debatable,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  it. 

The  most  fundamental  and  important  part  of  the  proposed 
alteration  is  the  explicit  and  consistent  adoption  of  the  theory  of 
the  civil  contract  as  the  ruling  principle  of  divorce  legislation. 
The  doctrine  of  the  religious  and  sacramental  nature  of  marriage 
being  set  aside,  the  law  must  either  grant  no  divorces  at  all,  from 
the  motive  of  expediency,  or  it  must  grant  them  in  certain  cases, 
from  the  same  motive — i.e.,  grant  or  refuse  divorces  as  the  pub- 
lic and  private  good  may  seem  to  require,  and,  if  it  grants  divorce 
for  the  one  cause  admitted  in  the  old  statutes,  must  also  grant  it 
for  all  causes  similar  and  equal  to  this  one.  It  is  very  justly  ar- 
gued that  the  reason  of  restriction  has  been  derived  from  the 
religious  idea  of  marriage,  and  ceases  to  exist  as  soon  as  that 
idea  is  eliminated.  The  whole  question  is  then  changed.  In- 
stead of  asking,  What  does  the  law  of  God  prescribe,  forbid,  or 
permit  in  respect  to  the  making  or  the  dissolving  of  the  mar- 
riage-contract ?  the  legislator  must  only  inquire,  What  laws  does 
human  wisdom  counsel  me  to  make  for  the  common  good?  The 
whole  matter  is  thus  brought  to  a  very  fair  issue  by  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  extract  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Henceforth 
we  leave  it  entirely  out  of  view,  and,  without  intending  any  fur- 
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ther  reference  to  or  interpretation  of  its  statements  or  sugges- 
tions, \ve  will  pursue  our  discussion  in  an  abstract  manner. 

CAN   THE   CIVIL  LAW   FURNISH   A   REMEDY  ? 

This  question  is  rather  vaguely  put ;  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
Neither  can  \ve  answer  it  with  that  precision  which  might  be  at- 
tained if  we  were  writing  a  set  treatise.  Every  significant  word 
in  the  query  has  a  different  meaning  in  different  theories  concern- 
ing  the  law-making  power  and  concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 
We  take  for  granted  that  there  are  certain  difficulties  and  certain 
evils  by  which  the  stability  and  security  of  marriage  are  affected. 
A  remedy  for  this  disastrous  state  of  things  is  desirable.  Sup- 
posing that  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage  were  recog- 
nized by  the  civil  law,  and  all  the  sanctions  of  the  law  were  ap- 
plied to  enforce  observance  of  common  law  and  statute  laws  in 
conformity  with  this  principle,  would  this  be  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  and  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
are  in  question? 

Such  legislation  would  be  good  and  useful,  if  the  community 
governed  by  it  were  unanimous  in  their  convictions  respecting 
the  whole  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce,  so  that  the  law  would 
only  reflect  and  sanction  the  dictates  of  the  common  conscience. 
But  such  an  agreement  could  be  produced  only  by  a  common 
and  universal  belief  in  one  and  the  same  religious  doctrine  teach- 
ing the  religious  sacredness  and  indissolubility  of  marriage  by 
the  divine  law.  On  the  theory  of  the  civil  contract,  no  reason 
for  making  marriage  indissoluble  by  human  law  can  be  ad- 
duced, except  the  natural  fitness,  utility,  and  expediency  of  such 
a  law. 

A  very  strong,  and  in  our  opinion  conclusive,  argument  on 
this  basis  can  be  constructed.  But  it  will  not  suffice  to  produce 
unanimous  or  even  general  assent  to  its  conclusions.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  looked  for,  in  this  direction,  is  that  the  public  and 
common  opinion  will  approve  and  sustain  laws  which  aim  at  re- 
stricting and  confining  successive  polygamy  within  limits  sup- 
posed to  be  safe  and  expedient. 

This  public  and  common  opinion  in  reality  proceeds  from  a 
moral  and  religious  sentiment  derived  from  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  Christian  belief  in  the  community.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  and  by  the  divine  law  indisso- 
luble, which  remains  in  all  its  purity  and  strictness  as  a  part  of 
the  faith  among  all  Catholics,  and  in  a  corrupted  form  among  non- 
Catholics,  is  the  source  of  the  common  law  of  Christendom  con- 
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earning  marriage,  is  the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  sound  public 
opinion  which  exists  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  legalized 
successive  polygamy.  Let  the  theory  of  the  civil  contract  pre- 
vail, which  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  wider  and  more  univer- 
sal doctrine  from  which  it  is  an  inference — viz.,  Rousseau's  doc- 
trine of  the  social  compact — and  the  entire  basis  of  all  the  laws 
which  are  intended  to  sustain  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage- 
contract  will  be  swept  away. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  civil  law  can  furnish  the 
desired  remedy  to  the  existing  and  increasing  evils  springing 
from  divorce,  by  recognizing  the  sacred  and  religious  character 
of  marriage,  and  making  all  legislation  homogeneous  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  civil  contract. 

Such  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  change  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  nuptial  contract  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  "  spirit  of  the  law,"  which  has  heretofore  regulated  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  divorce.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  proceed 
from  the  principle  that  monogamy  is  of  divine  institution,  that 
marriage  can  lawfully  subsist  between  two  persons  only,  who  are 
so  united  by  its  bond  that  only  death  can  sever  the  union  and 
make  either  one  of  the  parties  capable  of  making  another  mar- 
riage, except  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  divine  law  is  supposed 
to  permit  divorce  a  vinculo.  If,  then,  the  civil  law  claims  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  severing  this  bond  when  it  judges  that  the  divine 
law  permits  divorce,  and  it  seems  expedient  to  grant  it,  the  law 
can  only  base  a  refusal  to  grant  divorces  in  these  cases  upon  the 
motive  of  expediency.  In  all  such  cases  the  marriage  remains 
indissoluble,  not  by  divine  but  by  merely  human  law.  Such  a 
law,  however,  could  not  be  made  in  a  self-governing  community 
in  which  the  infractions  of  the  moral  obligations  of  marriage  are 
so  frequent  as  to  make  it  necessary.  Much  less  could  it  be  main- 
tained for  a  long  time.  The  sanction  is  too  weak,  the  necessary 
moral  support  in  the  common  conscience  is  wanting,  the  hard- 
ship in  many  individual  cases  is  too  severe. 

The  practical  result  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  supposition, 
so  far  as  those  cases  are  concerned  in  which  power  is  claimed  to 
grant  divorces  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  two  theories  agree  in  this  :  that  where  no  divine  law 
or  manifest  dictate  of  morality  forbids,  divorces  can  be  granted, 
and  if  they  are  expedient  ought  to  be  granted,  for  certain  grave 
causes. 

Here  the  question  arises :  By  what  rule  are  law-givers  to  de- 
termine what  these  grave  causes  are  ?  How  is  it  known  that  the 
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divine  law  permits  divorce,  and  in  what  cases  it  permits  it  ?  How 
is  it  determined  what  are  the  dictates  of  morality  ?  Is  the  New 
Testament  to  be  regarded  as  the  code  of  divine  legislation  in 
which  the  precepts  of  the  Almighty  concerning  matrimony  are 
to  be  found  ?  If  so,  who  is  to  interpret  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
texts  containing  these  precepts  ?  Is  it  the  rule  of  reason,  moral 
philosophy,  principles  of  natural  religion  and  ethics,  derived  by  a 
rational  process  from  primary  truths  self-evident  to  the  human 
intellect,  by  which  the  whole  question  respecting  marriage  and 
divorce  is  to  be  settled  and  determined  ?  If  so,  in  what  manner 
can  this  determination  be  made  so  as  to  produce  that  common 
agreement  and  consent  of  legislators — that  is,  in  this  country,  of 
the  men  who  are  commissioned  to  draw  up  and  enact  laws,  and 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  commissioned — which  is  desired  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a  common  consent  to  the  pri- 
mary principle  of  the  religious  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  a 
common  purpose  to  secure  its  stability  by  laws  in  which  this 
principle  is  explicitly  recognized  and  consistently  preserved. 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder  "  must 
be  the  watchword  of  all  who  thus  agree  together  in  upholding 
the  sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  wedlock.  But  a  number  of 
difficult  questions  present  themselves  in  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  persons  whom  God  has  really  joined  together— 
i.e.,  of  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  validity  of  the  marriage- 
contract.  Then  there  is  another  set  concerning  cases  in  which 
the  sundering  of  this  bond  is  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  power 
usurped  by  man,  or  of  divine  power  delegated  to  human  hands. 

In  a  political  community  where  diverse  religions  divide  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  and  another  multitude  has  no  religion 
whatever,  common  consent  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Where  all  who  do  not  violate  the  law  of  the  land 
stand  before  it  on  an  equal  footing,  legislators  cannot  make  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  which  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
an  unknown  quantity,  explicitly  and  professedly  the  rule  of 
their  legislation.  They  must  fall  back  on  the  natural  law.  Now, 
although  there  is  such  a  science  as  Natural  Theology,  although 
there  is  a  Rational  Ethical  Science,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  na- 
tural religion  and  natural  morality,  yet  this  entire  rational  and 
practical  system  of  philosophy,  even  in  its  best  and  most  per- 
fect form,  never  has  sufficed  and  never  can  suffice  as  the  spirit 
and  the  life-giving  force  of  the  body  of  human  society.  Prac- 
tically and  in  the  concrete,  morality  subsists  by  inherence  in  re- 
ligion, and  religion  subsists,  not  as  a  mere  philosophy,  but  in 
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virtue  of  a  claim  to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  as  such  believed 
in  and  reverenced.  That  common  fund  of  morality,  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  conscience,  which  is  the  vital  principle  of 
our  social  and  political  organization,  the  "  spirit  "  of  our  laws, 
and  in  particular  of  the  law  of  monogamy,  is  derived  from  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  that  part  of  'the  complete  Christian 
order  of  old,  Catholic  Christendom  which  we  have  received  and 
inherited,  and  still  possess,  from  our  Christian  ancestors.  What- 
ever living  warmth  and  power  it  still  •  retains  come  from  the 
religious  and  Christian  beliefs,  convictions,  sentiments,  customs, 
and  practical  habits  of  life  which  survive  in  a  multitude  of  in 
dividuals  sufficiently  large  to  give  tone  to  the  general  com- 
munity. This  is  the  traditional  element,  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity and  stability,  in  the  social  and  political  body.  Civil  le- 
gislation and  statutes  are  merely  a  kind  of  mechanism  serving 
a  useful  purpose  in  the  living,  organic  society  when  they  are  in 
harmony  with  and  proportioned  to  its  present,  actual  intentions 
and  volitions.  So  far  as  these  common  intentions  and  volitions 
are  regulated  by  respect  for  the  religious  and  moral  sacredness 
of  marriage,  thus  far  the  civil  law  can  give  protection  to  the 
civil  rights  and  redress  to  the  civil  wrongs  which  arise  out  of  the 
marriage-contract.  It  can  exert  an  efficient  power  to  prevent  a 
lawless  violation  of  the  monogamic  institution  by  simultaneous 
or  successive  polygamy.  But  if  the  moral  sense  of  the  COITK 
munity  sinks  its  level  the  law  will  lose  this  power  in  proportion. 
It  has  been  struggling  hard  with  the  Mormon  polygamy  in  one 
section  of  the  community,  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ;  though  this  practical  problem  is  not  yet 
worked  out.  It  has  given  way  to  a  disastrous  extent  before  the 
inroads  of  successive  polygamy.  A  door  has  been  left  open,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  existence  as  a  republic,  by  the  recognition 
of  the  lawfulness  of  divorce  a  vinculo  for  one  cause,  with  liberty 
of  second  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  party  legally  innocent.  So 
long  as  the  general  morality  was  at  such  a  high  level  that  di- 
vorces for  this  cause  were  very  infrequent,  the  community  suf- 
fered no  serious  injury  and  the  stability  of  marriage  was  in  gen- 
eral respected  and  secured.  But  the  door  was  open.  It  cannot 
be  shut  and  locked.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  legislators  will 
make  marriage,  according  to  the  theory  of  a  civil  contract,  ab- 
solutely indissoluble,  from  the  motive  of  expediency.  And  the 
doctrine  of  its  absolute  indissolubility  by  a  positive,  divine  law 
having  been  given  up  when  the  schism  was  made  which  separat- 
ed Protestants  from  the  ancient  Christendom,  the  door  cannot 
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be  shut  by  religious  and  moral  force.  It  was  shut  and  locked  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  sovereign  and  divine 
power,  by  the  law  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  This  law  was 
given  to  the  apostles  and  by  them  promulgated.  The  religious 
and  moral  force  of  this  law  shut  the  door  in  Christendom,  and 
kept  it  shut,  just  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  was  received  and  obeyed 
by  the  common  conscience  in  Christian  nations,  and  so  long  as 
their  common  and  statute  law  was  made  to  conform  to  this 
higher  law.  Having  once  been  burst  open,  it  cannot  be  shut 
again  except  by  the  same  religious  and  moral  force  which  shut 
it  at  first ;  and  this  force  does  not  exist  in  a  community  which  is 
composed  of  heterogeneous  religious  and  moral  parts.  What- 
ever religious  and  moral  force  exists  in  our  country  as  the  force 
of  the  combined  whole,  together  with  all  the  aid  that  can  be  got 
from  the  power  of  political  and  social  conservatism  in  view  of 
expediency  and  temporal  interests,  can  only  aim  at  guarding  the 
door  against  the  pressing  in  of  the  crowd. 

PROTESTANTISM     CANNOT     RESIST     THE     INROAD     OF     SUCCESSIVE 

POLYGAMY. 

Setting  aside  the  influence  which  the  Catholic  Church  may 
exert  in  opposition  to  the  evils  of  divorce,  it  is  in  the  religious 
and  moral  power  possessed  by  the  great  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  represented  principally  by  their  clergy,  that  the  chief, 
remedy  for  these  evils  should  be  looked  for.  We  do  not  exclude 
the  synagogue,  so  far  as  it  will  co-operate,  or  reject  any  class  of 
men  wishing  to  be  called  non-sectarians  who  profess  to  uphold 
monogamy  on  grounds  of  morality  or  merely  for  the  sake  of 
human  happiness.  But  these  are,  in  this  matter,  auxiliaries  to 
the  organized  societies  above  specified,  whose  chief  leaders  are 
their  clergy.  The  moral  teachers  who  exert  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, and  who  have  the  best  opportunity  to  gain  a  gene- 
ral and  respectful  hearing,  are  such  men  as  Dr.  Woolsey  and 
Dr.  Dix.  Now,  although  these  gentlemen  teach  excellent  and 
reasonable  things,  they  cannot  preach  a  doctrine  which  rises 
higher  than  the  source  and  origin  from  which  their  religion 
flows,  they  cannot  go  back  of  their  so-called  "  Reformation  "  and 
its  authors.  Their  tradition  stops  at  Luther  and  Henry  VIII. 

Luther  profaned  marriage  by  violating  the  solemn  vows 
which  he  had  taken  and  those  of  his  consort.  He  used  language 
and  set  an  example  which  were  degrading  and  corrupting. 
He  formally  sanctioned  simultaneous  polygamy  by  giving  to  a 
German  prince  a  dispensation  to  have  two  wives,  of  which  he 
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availed  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  going  to  church 
with  one  on  each  arm.  The  fourth  centenary  of  Luther  has 
given  the  last  blow  to  his  reputation  as  an  apostolic  reformer. 
It  must  be  irksome  to  men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  history, 
who  have  a  high  moral  ideal,  and  who  wish  to  speak  honestly, 
to  find  themselves  unable  to  throw  him  over,  and  to  feel  com- 
pelled to  apologize  for  him  in  the  best  way  they  can.  It  is 
no  thanks  to  Luther  that  simultaneous  as  well  as  successive 
polygamy  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  by  his  reformed 
gospel. 

Henry  VIII.  could  not  have  two  wives  at  once,  and  therefore 
abjured  his  allegiance  to  the  church  in  order  to  divorce  himself 
from  his  lawful  wife  and  attempt  a  second  marriage,  thus  in- 
augurating the  change  of  religion  in  England.  Protestantism 
is  responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  indissoluble  bond  of  mar- 
riage in  Europe,  the  introduction  of  divorce  a  vinculo,  and  with 
it  of  successive  polygamy  in  principle.  It  opened  the  door 
which  cannot  be  shut.  The  restriction  of  divorce  within  limits 
and  safeguards  sufficient  to  remedy  and  prevent  the  great  evils 
resulting  from  its  facility  and  frequency  is  not  now  within  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Their  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence is  a  considerable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
Their  efforts  are  commendable,  and  we  wish  them  all  possible 
success.  Yet,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  the  whole  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  the  makers  and  the  judges  of  the 
law,  and  ultimately  of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  These 
tribunals  will  be  guided,  not  by  theological  and  religious  con- 
siderations, but  by  those  which  are  secular  and,  at  the  highest, 
come  under  the  category  of  natural  and  rational  ethics.  What- 
ever efforts  able  jurists  and  statesmen  may  make,  with  honest 
intentions,  to  frame  and  put  into  execution  laws  regulating  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  with  a  view  to  remedy  existing  evils  and 
difficulties,  they  have  a  hard  task  before  them.  Successive 
polygamy  being  admitted  in  principle,  it  is  likely  to  prove  an 
unmanageable  subject.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  make  laws  which 
seem  on  paper  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  mixed  community 
as  ours,  it  is  more  difficult  to  execute  them  after  they  have  been 
made.  Mere  external  legislation  cannot  do  much,  unless  the 
religious  and  moral  convictions,  sentiments  and  habits  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  stand  behind  it,  support  it,  and  co- 
operate with  it.  The  moral  vitality  and  health  of  this  bod}'-  are 
actually  seated  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  composed  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  faithful  in  their  belief  and  practice  to  the 
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true,  Christian  idea  of  marriage  as  a  sacred  and  perpetual  union. 
They  are  the  great  and  the  only  strong  support  and  defence 
of  monogamy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  example  of  all  who  are  docile  and 
obedient  to  it,  in  proclaiming  and  respecting  the  absolute  indis- 
solubility  of  every  marriage  ratified  and  consummated  under 
the  sacramental  law  of  Christ,  have  and  will  have  a  salutary 
influence  in  the  community  at  large.  The  instruction  of  other 
religious  and  moral  teachers,  defective  as  it  is,  and  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  considerable  number  who  adhere  to  that 
measure  of  sound  doctrine  which  it  contains,  in  so  far  as 
their  influence  prevails,  are  conservative  of  public  and  private 
morality  and  preservative  against  demoralization  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Yet  that  mass  of  the  population  who  either 
openly  disown  or  practically  disregard  any  kind  of  religious 
teaching,  and  who  are  besetting  the  open  door  of  divorce,  is  too 
heady  and  strong  a  current  to  be  controlled  by  the  weakening, 
failing  religious  force  of  Protestantism.  The  tendency  of  this 
current  is  to  sweep  away  marriage  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  what  the  Germans  call  "  wild  marriage,"  such  as  it  exists 
among  gipsies — free  love,  a  temporary  union,  to  be  begun  and 
terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
forebode  such  a  result,  which  supposes  a  general  and  disastrous 
destruction  of  Christian  civilization.  Yet  it  is  only  a  renewal  of 
Christian  religion  from  its  fountain-head  which  can  prevent  the 
immoral,  destructive  tendency  from  coming  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion in  this  devastating  Nihilism.  Civilization  in  Christendom 
is  from  Christianity  and  lives  by  it,  as  the  body  is  vivified  by  the 
soul.  Its  disorders  cannot  be  healed  and  its  strength  restored 
by  remedies  prescribed  for  symptoms.  A  man  who  has  been 
swallowing  doses  of  pounded  glass  with  his  meals  is  not  to  be 
cured,  like  a  child  with  a  wind-colic,  by  giving  him  drops  of  the 
essence  of  peppermint  on  lump-sugar.  The  authors  of  the  Pro- 
testant  schism  mixed  the  poison  with  the  food  which  their  chil- 
dren have  been  eating.  The  Catholic  Church  alone  has  the  medi- 
cine and  the  food  which  are  the  true  remedies  for  every  moral 
evil,  and  especially  for  those  which  spring  from  the  corruption 
of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

VOL.  xxxvin. — 47 
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THE    WISDOM    AND    TRUTH    OF    WORDSWORTH'S 

POETRY. 

PART  I. 

IN  early  ages  the  term  "  sage  "  was  the  title  of  the  poet. 
Something  of  a  prophetic  office  was  attributed  to  him  ;  he  was 
regarded  not  seldom  as  a  revealer  of  mysteries,  and  common- 
ly as  a  teacher  of  wisdom  ;  nor  was  it  -till  after  the  national 
instinct  had  developed  itself  strongly  that  he  was  expected  to 
clothe  the  half- forgotten  legend  in  Epic  or  Tragic  form.  In  the 
course  of  ages  poetry  has  preferred  versatility  to  elevation;  and 
our  age  is  perhaps  that  in  which  variety  has  been  most  sought 
after  and  found.  Our  modern  poets  have  applied  their  gifts  to 
ends  the  most  unlike.  Thus  Shelley  has  been  called  by  his 
admirers  the  poet  of  liberty,  Keats  of  beauty,  Scott  of  chivalry, 
Byron  of  impassioned  and  eloquent  energy.  A  poet  who  had 
written  much  before  three  out  of  those  four  writers  had  been 
heard  of  was  little  read  until  after  they  had  passed  away  ;  and 
it  was  probably  well  for  him  that  early  fame  did  not  sophisti- 
cate the  purity  or  lessen  the  freedom  of  his  genius.  By  many 
thoughtful  persons  Wordsworth  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest 
modern  poet;  yet  if  his  admirers  were  called  on  to  name  his 
most  characteristic  merit  the  answer  would  be  very  various. 
Some  would  call  him  the  Poet  of  Nature,  and  others  the  Poet 
of  the  Human  Ties ;  but  recent  times  have  had  many  descrip- 
tive poets,  and  many  poets  of  the  affections,  while  yet  between 
them  and  Wordsworth  there  is  little  resemblance.  Nature  and 
the  Humanities  have,  indeed,  a  very  special  place  in  Words- 
worth's poetry,  which,  but  for  what  it  drew  from  those  sources, 
could  never  have  existed  ;  but  he  has  himself  told  us  that  his 
paramount  aim  was  to  be  a  philosophic  poet;  and  Coleridge  said 
of  him  early  that  if  he  persevered  in  that  aim  he  would  not 
only  succeed,  but  be  the  greatest  poet  who  had  ever  worn  the 
crown  of  philosophic  verse.  He  persevered,  and  he  succeeded, 
though  he  did  not  leave  behind  him,  except  in  a  fragmentary 
form,  the  great  Philosophical  Poem  of  his  earlier  aspirations. 
He  had  found  it  "  more  animating,"  to  use  his  own  expression, 
to  embody  much  of  what  had  been  intended  for  that  work  in 
.the  form  of  those  numerous  minor  poems  which  he  regarded  as 
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constituting  a  whole,  but  the  unity  of  which  is  lost  on  the  super- 
ficial. He  sang,  indeed,  of  Nature  and  of  the  Humanities;  but, 
unlike  Burns,  who  sang  them  also,  and  whom  he  loved  so  well,  he 
was  a  man  of  high  philosophic  thought  and  high  moral  purpose. 
Had  he,  like  the  merely  didactic  poets  of  the  last  century,  sought 
his  philosophy  chiefly  from  books,  he  would  no  more  have  been 
a  great  philosophic  poet  than  Young  or  Akenside.  These  ac- 
complished writers  produced  didactic,  not  philosophic,  poetry  ; 
and  by  so  doing  they  made  it,  notwithstanding  their  high  merits, 
more  difficult  for  men  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  philosophic 
poetry,  that  is  of  poetry  embodying  the  highest  poetic  inspira- 
tion in  a  form  wholly  genial,  and  as  such  contradistinguished 
from  that  philosophic  verse  which  but  translates  prose  thoughts 
into  metrical  form.  Had  he,  like  Lucretius,  taken  for  illustra- 
tion the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  no  gifts  of  metre 
or  of  diction,  nor  even  that  imagination  which  beautifies  the 
lowest  theme,  could  have  expiated  the  offence  of  thought  with- 
out truth  and  of  sentiment  without  elevation.  Happily  for  him, 
the  love  which  he  bore  to  Nature  and  to  Humanity  had  ever 
been,  not  instinctive  love  only,  but  a  reverential  love.  These 
are  not,  indeed,  the  only  teachers;  but  they  are  great  teachers 
and  they  are  authentic  teachers;  and  his  ear  was  ever  open  to 
the  lowest  whispers  of  these  Egerian  counsellors.  When  Words- 
worth is  didactic  only  he  is  not  himself. 

The  wheel  had  gone  round,  and  poetry,  which  had  been 
everything  in  turn,  reappeared  among  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains in  one  of  its  earliest  forms,  that  of  "  Divine  Philosophy." 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  whole  of  that  philosophy  which 
poetry  can  legitimately  include  in  her  wide  domain  was  grap- 
pled with  by  Wordsworth's  poetry  ;  and  we  gladly  admit  that, 
wholly  apart  from  its  philosophy,  that  poetry  has  other  and  ex- 
traordinary merits  ;  we  only  assert  that  among  its  merits  is  pre- 
eminently that  of  its  Wisdom  and  its  Truth.  That  Truth  is 
sometimes  Truth  actual,  and  sometimes  Truth  ideal,  but  it  is 
always  Truth  ;  and  that  Wisdom  is  the  wisdom  which  stands  in 
contrast  with  mere  knowledge — the  seasoned  wisdom  of  a  com- 
plete  intellect  and  of  a  well-balanced  being  ;  the  wisdom  which 
has  no  pride,  no  littleness,  and  no  contentiousness,  and  which  is 
derived  at  once  from  experience  and  from  something  greater, 
without  which  moral  experience  could  never  have  been  formed. 
Our  present  theme,  then,  is  that  special  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  which  may  be  termed  its  Wisdom  and  Truth; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  those  qualities  succes- 
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sively  in  connection  with  (I.)  the  moral  relations  of  man;  (II.) 
with  their  political  relations;  (III.)  with  poetry,  art,  science, 
and  human  progress ;  (IV.)  with  the  exterior  universe ;  and 
(V.)  with  a  few  of  those  problems  which  concern  the  origin 
and  end  of  man  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being.  Words- 
worth is  not  understood  while  he  is  classed  among  the  pastoral 
or  idyllic  poets,  even  if  among  these  the  chief  place  be  conceded 
to  him.  He  is  England's  great  philosophic,  as  Shakspere  is  her 
great  dramatic,  and  Milton  her  great  epic,  poet.  In  the  old  days 
of  Greece,  besides  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  of  the  Muses, 
there  was  that  of  Pan.  He  represented  that  principle  of  life 
diffused  throughout  the  universe.  The  woodland  reed-pipe, 
besides  those  notes  which  charmed  the  shepherds  and  the 
nymphs,  had  its  mystic  strain. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  ^Moral  Relations.  The  basis  of  the 
Wordsworthian  wisdom  was  laid  in  a  profound  moral  faith — a 
faith  that  man  has  a  higher  nature  as  well  as  a  lower,  a  "  mens 
melior "  as  well  as  a  "faculty  judging  according  to  sense." 
These  two  sections  of  our  twofold  being  are  not  by  necessity  at 
variance  ;  they  have  much  apparently  in  common  ;  yet  one  is 
from  above,  and  the  other  from  below,  and  it  is  for  man  to  elect 
whether  he  will  live  a  spiritual  life  or  content  himself  with  its 
mere  animal  counterpart.  The  following  short  poem  strikes  the 
keynote  of  that  philosophy  : 

"  Yes,  full  surely  'twas  the  echo, 

Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  thee,  shouting  cuckoo  ! 
Giving  to  thee  sound  for  sound. 

"  Unsolicited  reply 

To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 
Like  her  ordinary  cry, 

Like — but  oh  how  different ! 


Hears  not  also  mortal  life  ? 

Hear  not  we,  unthinking  creatures, 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife, 

Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

1  Have  not  we,  too  ? — Yes,  we  have 

Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence  ; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognized  intelligence  1 
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"  Such  within  ourselves  we  hear 

Ofttimes,  ours  though  sent  from  far ; 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear ; 
For  of  God — of  God  they  are  !  " 

But  Wordsworth's  moral  wisdom  never  hovers  long  in  the 
region  of  allegory.  It  plants  its  feet  on  the  solid  earth.  In  his 
magnificent  "  Ode  to  Duty  "  there  is,  united  with  the  same  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  a  far  more  definite  and  imperative  tone.  The 
strain  is  of  a  maturer  order,  and  the  wisdom  which  comes  by  ex- 
perience is  wedded  to  that  of  spiritual  insight.  It  affirms  that 
between  the  lower  and  higher  sections  of  man's  nature  there 
commonly  exists  an  antagonism,  and  that  the  condition  of  man's 
life  is  a  militant  condition.  A  few  happier  spirits  may  stand  out- 
side the  battle,  and,  led  on  by  an  inner  law  of  unconscious  good- 
ness, may,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  period,  advance  along  a 
flower-strewn  path  of  virtue  :  but  even  they  are  insecure  ;  the 
path  of  virtue  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rough  and  thorny  path, 
and  the  children  of  men  can  only  find  peace  while  they  tread  it 
in  obedience  to  a  law  challenging  them  from  above.  To  find 
true  freedom  they  must  subject  themselves  to  a  noble  bondage : 

"  Stern  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  ! 

O  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free  ; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  ! 

"  There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them  ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not ; 
Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last, 
But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  fast  ! 

•  "  Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed, 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their  need. 
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"  I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried, 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust. 
And  oft  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task  imposed,  from  day  to  day ; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

"  Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires, 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires. 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same. 

"  Stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace, 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

"  To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 

I  call  thee  ;  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh !  let  my  weakness  have  an  end. 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 
And,  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  bondsman  let  me  live  !  " 

"He  sang  of  the  Commandments  great  and  good" — thus 
speaks  a  thoughtful  poet,  Isaak  Williams,  of  the  Psalmist  King. 
No  uninspired  poet  has  offered  a  nobler  tribute  than  this  ode  to 
those  Commandments  which  that  Psalmist  proclaimed  to  be  "  ex- 
ceeding broad  "  ;  not  even  that  Greek  poet  who  made  his  Anti- 
gone reply  to  the  tyrant :  "  This  edict  never  issued  forth  from 
Jove,  not  yet  from  that  sceptred  Justice  that  holds  sway  among 
the  Shades  below."  It  is  not  against  law  but  unjust  law,  and  the 
law  that  proceeds  from  no  authentic  authority,  that  the  spirit  of 
Liberty  exalts  itself.  "  When  Thou  hast  set  my  heart  at  liberty," 
then,  and  not  till  then,  are  the  highways  of  Virtue  made  straight. 
They  are  then  beset  no  longer  by  those  innumerable  alternatives 
•which  are  the  plague  of  men  who  mistake  a  febrile  wilfulness  for 
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a  strong-  will.  In  subjection  to  a  righteous  law  is  found  man's 
only  freedom  from  a  bondage  to  passions  and  caprices.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  assume  that  liberty  can  never  exist  where  an 
unlimited  choice  does  not  exist.*  If  this  assumption  were  true 
there  could  be  no  freedom  of  will  among  the  angels;  nay, 
even  the  Infinite  Goodness  might  then  be  said  not  to  be  free, 
since  no  such  alternative  as  that  between  the  Good  and  the 
Evil  can  ever  affront  His  divine  choice.  The  highest  liberty 
does  not  essentially  consist  in  choice  between  alternatives  (else 
it  would  decay  in  proportion  as  virtuous  habits  had  given  to 
the  spirit  an  indisputed  victory  over  the  sense),  but  in  our  doing 
willingly  that  which  we  do,  and  not  doing  it  from  a  servile 
compulsion,  or  from  a  mechanical  necessity.  The  distinction 
is  all-important.  Man  must  ever  venerate  Liberty  and  aspire 
after  it ;  if,  therefore,  he  mistakes  its  essential  nature,  relatively 
to  Law,  he  will  account  every  demand  upon  his  obedience  a  de- 
gradation, however  necessary  he  may  acknowledge  it  to  be  in 
order  to  avoid  anarchy  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  ennobling 
principle  of  loyalty  must  be  banished  at  once  from  all  human 
relations,  domestic,  civil,  political,  and  religious — a  loss  simply 
fatal  to  the  higher  virtue. 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  poem,  in  its  moral  bearings,  con- 
sists in  the  absolute  spontaneousness  of  its  "  good  confession" 
that  Duty  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  dignity  to  life.  The  poet 
does  not  speak  of  the  excesses  into  which  human  nature  falls 
when  apart  from  such  a  guide,  but  of  "  omissions  "  : 

"  I  deferred 
The  task  imposed,  from  day  to  day." 

It  is  in  the  "  quietness  of  thought  "  that  he  repudiates  the  "  un- 
chartered  freedom"  which  tires,  and  demands  instead  the  liberat- 
ing yoke  of  that  subjection  which  is  at  once  "  victory  and  law." 
He  looks  around  him,  and  from  every  side  the  same  lesson  is 
borne  in  upon  him.  It  is  because  they  obey  law  that  the  flowers 
return  in  their  seasons  and  the  stars  revolve  in  their  courses; 
the  law  of  Nature  is  to  inanimate  things  what  Duty  is  to  man. 
The  peasant  who  had  only  half  learned  his  lesson  in  science 
might  imagine  that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  but  a  burden  that 
binds  man  to  the  earth.  The  philosopher  knows  that  amid  the 
boundless  fields  of  the  creation  it  is  that  which  gives  to  every- 
thing its  proper  place,  its  motion  and  its  rest. 

*  This  subject  is  well  illustrated  in  a  work  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  ana 
Socialism. 
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Close  akin  to  the  "  Ode  to  Duty  "  is  the  "  Happy  Warrior.'1 
It  illustrates  by  an  example  the  principle  which  the  earlier  poem 
affirms.  It  regards  human  life  as  a  militant  condition : 

"  Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?     Who  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
— It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought : 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  ever  bright ; 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn  ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care  ,* 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  J 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower  ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives  ; 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim  ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state  ; 

Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall. 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all ; 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired  ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ,- 

'Tis,  finally,  the  man  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 
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Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won  ; 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed ; 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name, 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause  : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior  ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  rate  too  high  poetry  such  as  this. 
It  reminds  us  of  Milton's  assertion  that  the  drama  might  serve, 
"  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,"  to  breed  up  a  commonwealth  in 
virtue  and  wisdom.  The  Imagination  is  so  often  a  corrupting 
influence  that  to  change  it  thus  into  a  power  ministering  to 
Virtue,  by  the  presentation  of  a  virtuous  ideal  of  Humanity, 
without  for  a  moment  diverting  it  from  its  proper  avocations, 
is  no  mean  enterprise.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  sound  prin- 
ciples to  those  whose  moral  being  has  been  undermined  by  an 
essentially  false  ideal  of  character.  From  a  heart  thus  corrupted 
a  mist  ascends  which  colors  all  things,  and  through  which  the 
beams  of  reason  cannot  enter. 

There  are  some  striking  remarks  on  this  false  ideal  in  the  pre- 
face to  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Philip  van  Artevelde :  "  Lord  Byron's 
conception  of  a  hero  is  an  evidence,  not  only  of  scanty  materials 
of  knowledge  from  which  to  construct  the  ideal  of  a  human  being, 
but  also  of  a  want  of  perception  of  what  is  great  or  noble  in  our 
nature.  His  heroes  are  creatures  abandoned  to  their  passions, 
and  essentially,  therefore,  weak  of  mind.  .  .  .  When  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  attributed  to  them  are  reduced  into  prose,  and 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  rational  consideration,  they  must  be  per- 
ceived to  be  beings  in  whom  there  is  no  strength  except  that  of 
their  intensely  selfish  passions — in  whom  all  is  vanity,  their  exer- 
tions being  for  vanity  under  the  name  of  love  or  revenge,  and 
their  sufferings  for  vanity  under  the  name  of  pride.  .  .  .  How 
nobly  opposite  to  Lord  Byron's  ideal  was  that  conception  of  an 
heroical  character  which  took  life  and  immortality  from  the  hand 
of  Shakspere : 
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'  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  aye,  in  my  heart  of  heart.'  " 

Wordsworth's  ideal  warrior  has,  despite  some  superficial  re- 
semblance, little  in  common  with  the  "  meaque  me  virtute  in- 
volvo"  of  the  pagan  poet.  His  is  a  character  founded  on 
self-sacrifice,  not  self-assertion,  one  therefore  that  presupposes 
that  "  liberty  of  spirit "  which  can  exist  alone  where,  the  service 
of  self  having  been  annulled,  room  is  made  for  a  larger  ser- 
vice. Though  it  makes  no  direct  reference  to  Revelation,  it  is 
founded  in  the  main  on  the  great  Christian  Tradition.  The  hap- 
py Warrior  has  a  heart  full  of  that  human  hope  and  love  which 
belong  but  to  the  restored  Humanity;  and  he  evinces  a  habit 
of  moral  faith  which,  even  if  it  could  have  existed  antecedently 
to  a  spiritual  faith,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  accept  it  upon  its 
earliest  understood  challenge.  In  many  of  Wordsworth's  later 
poems  the  Christianity  which  here  exists  implicitly  is  explicitly 
affirmed.  There  is  notwithstanding  a  significant  contrast  be- 
tween the  concluding  expression, 

"  And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause," 

(although  the  lines  need  not  mean  more  than  the  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant"  of  the  Gospel),  and  the  touching  hu- 
mility with  which  a  poem  published  many  years  later  ends— 

"  The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 
Just  God,  forgive  !  " 

The  same  high  moral  wisdom  characterizes  Wordsworth's 
chief  poems,  even  when  in  other  respects  most  dissimilar.  None 
of  his  poems  are  less  like  each  other  than  "Resolution  and  In- 
dependence "  and  "  Laodamia."  The  former  belongs  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  poetry,  the  latter  to  one  comparatively  late. 
The  former  is  to  a  large  degree  descriptive ;  it  is  also  psycho- 
logical in  character;  the  latter  treats  a  classic  theme  with  a 
classic  majesty.  But  in  each  case  the  strongest  effect  left  behind 
on  the  reader  results  from  the  challenge  addressed  to  his  moral 
being  by  a  wisdom  which  belongs,  in  the  first  of  these  poems,  to 
the  visionary  region  of  the  imagination,  and  which  in  the  latter 
is  replete  with  passion,  though  passion  restrained.  Both  poems 
abound  in  vivid  imagery  and  intense  human  interest;  both  ad- 
dress themselves  not  merely  to  our  understanding  but  yet 
more  to  our  sympathies  ;  the  lesson  taught  by  the  earlier  one 
being  that,  so  long  as  action  is  possible,  the  severest  calami- 
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ties  should  but  develop  our  energies  more  and  more;  while 
the  second  tells  us  that,  when  the  time  for  action  is  irrevocably 
past,  a  something  greater  than  all  action  remains  to  us  in  ab- 
solute submission  to  the  Divine  Will.  "Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence" is  Wordsworth's  most  signal  example  of  rough  and 
massive  strength  steadied  by  the  weight  of  a  brooding  mind. 
"  Laodamia  "  proves  that  his  genius  might,  had  he  pleased,  have 
embodied  itself  in  forms  the  opposite  of  those  which  he  habit- 
ually chose  for  them,  while  their  spirit  would  still  have  remained 
the  same.  He  gave  to  this  poem  all  the  satisfying  perfection  of 
shape  and  all  the  marmorean  stateliness  which  belongs  to  an- 
tiquity ;  but  he  breathed  into  it  a  soul  which  no  bard  of  old 
Greece  could  have  imparted  to  it.  There  are  two  very  different 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  antique.  The  first  is  that  of  imitation. 
The  second  is  that  which,  while  appropriating,  re-creates  and 
elevates  the  classical.  To  the  second  class  "  Laodamia  "  belongs. 
Many  a  recent  failure  proves  that  antique  form  cannot  be  made 
to  coalesce  with  the  modern  spirit ;  but  it  willingly  subordinates 
itself,  at  the  call  of  a  great  master,  to  that  Moral  Truth  which  is 
restricted  to  no  age,  and  to  that  Spiritual  Beauty  a  gleam  from 
which  has  fallen  upon  all  ages  of  song.  Protesilaus  brings  back 
with  him  from  the  abode  of  the  Departed  a  loftier  spirit  than,  any 
pagan  poet  attributed  to  the  "Strengthless  Heads."  He  makes 
no  lament  either  for  the  lost  pride  or  pleasures  of  man's  life — 

"Earth  destroys 

These  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains  : 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. " 

Laodamia  cannot  believe  that  the  husband  restored  to  her 
through  the  force  of  her  intercession  is  indeed  to  tarry  with  her 
but  three  hours'  space  : 

"  The  gods  to  us  are  merciful,  and  they 

Yet  further  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  or  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic,  potent  over  sun  and  star, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distress'd, 
And  though  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast." 

With  Protesilaus  human  love  remains,  but  its  weakness  belongs 
to  it  no  more.  He  had  died  for  his  country,  and  all  is  well : 

"  Love  was  given, 

Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end  ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled,  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 
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He  tells  her 

"  Of  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 

No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal ; 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure : 

"  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous,  imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty  ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams." 

It  is  in  vain  ;  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  consent  to  the   divine 
will,  and  she  dies.     She  has  to  wear  out  her  penance  time 

"  Apart  from  happy  ghosts  who  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers." 

It  is  but  trifling  to  say  that  the  high  spiritual  reason  of  this 
poem  may  be  philosophy  or  religion^but  is  not  poetry ;  such 
a  remark  doubtless  applies  to  many  a  poem  which  boasts  of  a 
moral  "  tagged  on  "  at  the  close,  and  also  to  many  a  dissertation 
in  verse,  no  part  of  which  has  an  inspiration.  It.  does  not  apply 
to  those  thoughts  which  are  born  of  high  imagination  in  union 
with  the  spiritual  reason.  The  objector  should  remember  that 
as  love-poetry  or  patriotic  poetry  only  exists  for  one  who  can 
form  the  idea  of  affection  or  of  country,  so  philosophical  poetry 
expects  no  response  except  from  those  who  have  some  habitual 
interest  in  philosophic  thought. 

II.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  our  theme — the 
Wisdom  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  when  it  treats  of  man's  politi- 
cal relations.  In  his  political  opinions  a  great  change  took  place 
after  early  youth  ;  in  his  aims  and  aspirations,  none.  From  first 
to  last  he  was  a  lover  of  Liberty,  though  till  taught  by  expe- 
rience he  did  not  know  how  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Lib- 
erty it  is  to  distinguish  between  Liberty  and  License.  The  liber- 
ty of  the  individual,  the  purity  and  the  peace  of  the  family,  and 
the  freedom  of  faith  have  never  been  more  ruthlessly  sacrificed, 
or  with  effects  more  fatal  to  morals  as  well  as  happiness,  than 
by  enthusiasts  whose  dream  was  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The 
true  meaning  of  Liberty  has  been  stated  in  two  memorable  lines  :* 

"  What,  then,  is  Freedom  ?     Rightly  understood, 
A  universal  license — to  be  good." 

Wordsworth,  like  Coleridge  and   Southey  in  their  youth,   was 
among  those  who  were  caught  by  the  promise  of  the    French 

*  Sonnet  by  Hartley  Coleridge. 
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Revolution  (to  which  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  owed  his  Tory 
principles) — a  period  of  his  life  commemorated  in  his  "  Prelude." 
Before  long  he  was  undeceived  by  the  excesses  of  those  whose 
best  excuse  would  have  been  that  they  had  loved  liberty  "  not 
wisely  but  too  well."  With  him  the  delusion  could  not  have  been 
permanent.  For  him  liberty  meant  the  greatness  of  man's  per- 
sonal being  and  the  dignity  of  household  life ;  and  for  these  he 
could  have  found  no  substitute  in  the  triumphs  of  national  vanity 
achieved  by  a  nation  which  had  changed  itself  into  a  conscript 
army,  every  soldier  of  which  was  a  willing  and  a  decorated 
slave.  Wordsworth  was  born  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  poet ;  but 
his  patriotism  was  of  the  solid,  not  the  airy,  order,  and  he  cared 
too  much  for  his  country's  honor  and  happiness  to  wish  that 
she  should  make  an  idol  of  vain-glory.  In  that  magnificent 
series,  his  "  Sonnets  to  Liberty,"  the  highest  merit  consists  in 
the  power  with  which  they  bring  home  the  great  truth  that 
Freedom  and  all  other  political  well-being  rest  on  the  basis  of 
the  moral  law.  The  first-written  of  them  was  the  following: 

"  I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief !  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires, 
And  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain  ? 
Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly  and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees  : 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business  :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on  ;  and  her  rights  are  these." 

If  it  is  not  through  the  soldier  of  fortune  that  Freedom  is  to 
be  won,  as  little  is  secured  by  the  happiest  material  conditions : 

"  Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  ; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear, 
The  coast  of  France — the  coast  of  France  how  near ! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighborhood. 
I  shrunk,  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there  ! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good  ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.     Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll, 
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Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power,  and  deity, 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing  !     One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free." 

Here  is  a  sonnet  which  asserts  the  immovable  faith  with 
which  true  Freedom  is  ever  believed  in  by  those  to  whom  it  has 
come,  not  through  novel  theories  or  passionate  outbreaks  in 
favor  of  pagan  revivals,  but  as  an  inheritance  from  a  heroic  past, 
and  as  the  natural  reward  of  Christian  virtue,  self-respect,  and 
self-restraint : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  'with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstood' — 
Road  by  which  all  might  come  and  go  that  would, 
And  bear  out  freights  of  worth  to  foreign  lands  ; 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake— the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 

Freedom  is  beset,  however,  by  other  dangers  besides  those 
which  proceed  from  exaggeration  and  self-confidence.  Hearts 
corrupted  by  woiidliness  are  as  unfit  for  it  as  those  of  whom 
Coleridge  sang : 

"  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion." 

In  this  series  of  sonnets  not  a  few  are  protests  against  that 
exaggerated  industrialism,  and  undue  respect  for  money,  so 
essentially  different  from  the  manly  industry  and  frugality  hon- 
ored in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  illustrated  by  it  In  a  degree 
very  rare. 

"  When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  hath  tamed 
Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  country ! — am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 
But  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
But  dearly  must  we  prize  thee  ;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 
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And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 
What  wonder  if  a  poet  now  and  then, 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  ?  " 

Compare  this  maturer  estimate  of  Liberty  with  Wordsworth's 
youthful  aspirations  thus  illustrated  by  the  lines  on  the  "  French 
Revolution  as  it  appeared  to  enthusiasts  at  its  commencement" : 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !    O  times 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress." 

The  cause  of  this  memorable  change  in  Wordsworth's  politi- 
cal convictions  is  set  forth  in  one  of  his  most  nobly  conceived 
and  nobly  written  odes,  though  one  comparatively  little  known. 
It  is  a  denunciation  of  Jacobinism,  and  begins  thus: 

"  Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 

And  binds  her  temples  with  the  civic  wreath  ? 
What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mien  ! 

How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  wings  beneath  !  " 

The  golden  promise  of  the  Revolution  is  first  illustrated,  and 
next  the  sudden  change,  swift  as  that  of  the  open  palm  into  the 
closed  fist,  from  universal  philanthropy  into  remorseless  ambi- 
tion: 

"  Melt,  Principalities,  before  her  melt ! 
Her  love  ye  hailed — her  wrath  have  felt. 
But  she  through  many  a  change*of  form  hath  gone, 
And  stands  amidst  you  now,  an  armed  creature, 
Whose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on, 
But  the  live  scales  of  a  portentous  nature, 
That,  having  wrought  its  way  from  birth  to  birth, 
Stalks  round — abhorred  by  Heaven,  a  terror  to  the  earth  !  " 

The  two   chief  modes   of  Jacobin   warfare,  now  active  aggres- 
sion and  now  passive  resistance,  are  next  emblemed : 
"  I  marked  the  breathings  of  her  dragon  crest ; 

My  soul,  a  sorrowful  interpreter, 

In  many  a  midnight  vision  bowed 

Before  the  ominous  aspect  of  her  spear ; 

Whether  the  mighty  beam,  in  scorn  upheld, 

Threatened  her  foes — or,  pompously  at  rest, 

Seemed  to  bisect  her  orbed  shield, 

As  stretches  a  blue  bar  of  solid  cloud 

Across  the  setting  sun  and  through  the  fiery  west. ' 
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After  a  description  of  the  woes  inflicted  on  the  world  by  this 
Portent,  the  poet  affirms  that  a  nation  can  find  security  from 
such  only  when  it  discards  that  interior  weakness  upon  which 
Tyranny  invariably  establishes  its  throne : 

"  Weak  spirits  are  there,  who  would  ask, 
Upon  the  pressure  of  a  painful  thing, 
The  lion's  sinews  or  the  eagle's  wing, 
Or  let  their  wishes  loose,  in  forest  glade, 

Among  the  lurking  powers 

Of  herbs  and  lowly  flowers, 
Or  seek,  from  Saints  above,  miraculous  aid  ; 
That  Man  may  be  accomplished  for  a  task 
Which  his  own  nature  hath  enjoined — and  why? 
If,  when  that  interference  hath  relieved  him, 

He  must  sink  down  to  languish 
In  worse  than  former  helplessness — and  lie 

Till  the  caves  roar — and,  imbecility 

Again  engendering  anguish, 
The  same  weak  wish  returns  that  had  before  deceived  him. 

"  But  Thou,  Supreme  Disposer !  may'st  not  speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  the  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  before  men's  sight 
Since  the  first  framing  of  societies, 
Whether,  as  bards  have  told  in  ancient  song, 
Built  up  by  soft,  seducing  harmonies, 
Or  pressed  together  by  the  appetite 
And  by  the  power  of  wrong." 

Wordsworth  has  been  accused  of  having  passed,  when  his 
youthful  political  aspirations  were  confuted  by  the  event,  into 
a  vulgar  form  of  conservatism.  The  charge  derives  no  sanction 
from  this  ode.  The  reverence  it  expresses  for  just  authority 
is  founded  on  the  same  philosophy  which  reverences  lawful 
Liberty,  the  only  liberty  that  is  permanent.  The  Liberty  which 
it  denounces  is  the  Liberty  founded  on  crude  imaginations,  and 
an  entire  ignorance  of  human  nature,  not  upon  the  conviction 
— a  most  true  one — that  genuine  liberty  is  the  strenuous  air 
which  the  manlier  virtues  breathe,  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  responsible  discharge  of  ethical  duties,  and  the  best  cure, 
next  to  religion,  for  social  frivolity,  idleness,  and  littleness. 

The  depth  of  Wordsworth's  devotion  to  true  liberty  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  his  best  sonnets  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  events  which  record  her  history  or  vindicate  her  claims.* 

*Afew  may  usefully  be  named  here:  "On  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic,' 
"To  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,"  "  O  friend,  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look,"  "Milton," 
•'  There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse  to  bear,"  "These  times  touch  moneyed  worldlings  with 
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In  them  alone  there  are  a  breadth  and  variety  of  thought  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  a  poet's  works;  and  yet 
they  are  but  a  few  of  those  in  which  the  genius  of  Wordsworth 
offered  in  mature  life  its  tribute  to  Liberty.  To  have  mastered 
but  a  small  part  of  the  ethical  lessons  they  affirm  or  imply  is  to 
be  raised  for  ever  above  two  converse  forms  of  error — the  error 
which  assumes  that,  where  the  social  advantages  secured  by 
order  exist,  there  political  Liberty  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 
the  worse  error  which  imagines  that  Liberty  can  dispense  with 
judgment  and  virtue,  or  with  the  Spiritual  Faith  on  which  these 
are  based,  and  itself  continue  to  exist.  The  liberty  Wordsworth 
sings  in  a  strain  at  once  impassioned  and  profound  is  a  liberty 
which  cannot  forget  its  responsibilities,  and  cannot  but  exult  yet 
more  in  its  duties  than  in  its  privileges.  When  a  nation  has 
learned  but  to  conceive  such  a  liberty  as  this,  to  possess  it  be- 
comes one  of  her  duties.  Till  she  has  conceived  it  adequately 
she  cannot  possess  it  long. 

The  political  wisdom  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  not  less 
strikingly  shown  in  his  "  Dion."  This  poem  may  be  regarded 
as  a  companion  poem  to  "  Laodamia,"  and,  like  that  work,  com- 
bines an  antique  majesty  with  a  profound  moral  pathos.  In  a 
few  stanzas  the  substance  of  Plutarch's  narrative  is  told — the 
princely  nobleness  of  Dion's  character  and  of  his  intellect,  the 
highest,  as  Plato  averred,  which  he  had  conversed  with  in  any  one 
so  young  ;  the  deliverance  of  his  native  Syracuse  from  tyranny  ; 
the  rapture  with  which  the  delivered  received  him  ;  the  purity 
of  the  conqueror's  ambition,  which  valued  neither  royal  power 
nor  popular  applause,  and  sought  its  reward  only  in  the  happi- 
ness of  a  free  people,  and  the  dignity  of  a  state  built  up  on  the 
sage  principles  of  the  great  Platonic  Ideal  studied  by  Dion 
when  the  "  lunar  beam  "  of  the  great  master's  teaching 
"  Fell  round  him  in  the  grove  of  Academe." 

Yet  more  briefly  is  told  the  strange  reverse  when,  at  one  un- 
lappy  moment  following  the  counsels  of  others,  Dion 

"  Had  stained  the  robes  of  civil  power  with  blood 

Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  public  good." 

• 

His  triumph  is  no  triumph  to  him,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  an 

dismay,"  "England  !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  shouldst  wean,"  "Another  year;  another 
deadly  blow,"  "  On  a  celebrated  Event  in  ancient  History,"  "To  Clarkson,"  "  To  the  King  of 
Sweden,"  "  To  Hofer,"  "  To  the  Men  of  Kent,"  "The  Land  we  from  our  Fathers  have  in 
trust,"  "O'er  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain,"  "  Look  now  on  that  adventurer," 
"  Say,  what  is  honor  ?  "  "Is  there  a  power,"  "Yet,  yet  Biscayans,"  *'The  power  of  armies  is  a 
visible  thing,"  "  O'erweening  statesmen  have  full  long  relied." 
VOL.  XXXVIII. — 48 
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applauding  city  the  only  voice  which  he  can  hear  is  that  of  a  Con- 
science that  had  slept  for  an  hour  to  forbid  him  rest  for  ever. 
That  Conscience  takes  visible  shape,  as  the  old  Greek  chronicler 
records : 

"  He  hears  an  uncouth  sound — 

Anon  his  lifted  eyes 

Saw  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound 
A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect  stalking  round  and  round  ! 

A  woman's  garb  the  phantom  wore, 

And  fiercely  swept  the  marble  floor — 

Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro, 

His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try, 

Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 

That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  when  aloft  on  Maenalus  he  stops 

His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops  ! 

"  So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping, 
The  sullen  Spectre  to  her  purpose  bowed, 

Sweeping — vehemently  sweeping — 
No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avowed  ! 

"  Ye  gods  !  though  he,  that  servile  instrument, 
Obeys  a  mystical  intent ! 
Your  minister  would  brush  away 
The  spots  that  to  my  soul  adhere  ; 
But  should  she  labor  night  and  day, 
They  will  not,  cannot  disappear : 
Whence  angry  perturbations,  and  that  look 
Which  no  philosophy  can  brook. 

The  end  is  tragedy  half  lost  in  its  own  majesty  : 

"  Shudder  the  walls ;  the  marble  city  wept ; 

And  sylvan  places  heaved  a  pensive  sigh  ; 
But  in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Victim  slept 

As  he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity : 
Of  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 

That  Destiny  her  course  should  change ;  too  just 
To  his  own  native  justice  to  require 

That  wretched  boon,  days  lengthened  by  mistrust.  • 

"  Released  from  life  and  cares  of  princely  state, 
He  left  this  moral  grafted  on  his  fate  : 
'  Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends, 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 
Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends.'  " 
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THE  ST.  GALL  PRISCIAN. 

THE  ancient  copy  of  Priscian,  a  parchment  folio  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages,  at  present  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
town  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  furnished  Zeuss  with  the  chief 
material  of  his  Grammatica  Celtica.  From  the  abundant  glosses 
accompanying  the  Latin  text,  and  written  in  the  ancient  Irish,  the 
silent  German  scholar  gave  to  the  world  an  altogether  new  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  its  grammar  with  incredible  labor  and  incom- 
parable power  of  investigation,  comparison,  and  deduction.  This 
work  opened  up  a  virgin  field  to  learning  and  helped  philology 
to  many  new  rapprochements  of  the  Latin  to  the  speech  of  the 
ancient  Celts.  A  manuscript  thus  become  so  intrinsically  inte- 
resting could  not  fail  to  attract  much  attention  ;  and  of  this  the 
St.  Gall  Priscian  has  become  the  object.  Hertz  found  it  of  ad- 
vantage in  his  collection  of  old  Latin  grammarians,  and  Cheva- 
lier Nigra  has  published  in  his  Rcliquie  Celtiche  the  Irish  glosses 
it  contains  in  their  entirety.  He  has  also  prefixed  an  admirable 
and  exhaustive  account  of  the  codex,  and  he  is  loud  in  its  praise. 
"  Among  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  language  of  Ireland," 
says  he,  "  this  is  incontestably  the  first  in  antiquity  and  in  the 
number  of  its  glosses.-  In  the  abundance  of  its  noun  and  verb 
forms  it  surpasses  the  codices  of  Milan  and  Wurzburg,  as  it 
most  certainly  excels  them  altogether  in  the  purity  and  correct- 
ness of  its  orthography."  "  Codex  eximius,  ordinate  scriptus," 
is  Haenel's  terse  eulogy  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  St.  Gall  Library, 
in  which  in  1830  he  prophesied  that  the  codex  would  yet  become 
famous  throughout  Europe :  "  In  Europa  sine  dubio  celebre 
nomen  obtinebit." 

The  writing,  the  ink,  and  the  initial  letters  share  the  praise 
of  the  orthography.  The  hand  of  the  principal  glosser,  Nigra 
tells  us,  is  "  neat  and  legible,  chaste  and  correct."  "  I  cannot," 
he  adds,  "  pass  over  in  silence  the  handsome  and  curious  initial 
letters  with  which  it  is  adorned."  "  The  clear  Irish  character, 
the  originality  and  elegance  of  the  initials,"  force  him  to  offer 
some  specimens  to  his  .readers  ;  while,  however,  "  for  the  honor 
of  the  St.  Gall  manuscript,"  he  guards  them  against  believing 
that  he  is  anything  but  "  far  from  reproducing  the  purity,  the 
elegance,  and  the  firmness  of  treatment  of  the  original  lines." 

The  marginal  notices  are  of  especial  interest,  as  they  preserve 
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to  us  the  names  of  the  scribes  and  identify  the  portions  of  the 
text  in  the  handwriting  of  each.  And  these  notices,  short  and 
scant  though  they  be,  not  alone  reflect  the  names,  but  a  color 
also  of  the  views  and  customs,  of  their  authors.  Like  solitary 
streaks  of  sunshine  slanting  far  into  some  deep,  distant,  and 
secluded  valley,  the  rests  of  the  monkish  pens  give  us  back  vivid 
glances  into  the  silent  cloisters  of  Ireland  in  the  ninth  age. 

We  see  in  them  the  work  of  the  members  sanctified  by 
prayer.  The  following  are  a  few  :  "  Christ  favor  us."  "  Christ 
bless  us."  "  Supremest  glory  for  ever  to  the  Holy  Spirit." 
"  Author  of  Eternal  Light,  help  us."  The  saints  are  not  for- 
gotten. Mary,  Brigit,  Patrick,  Diarmait  Machoe  are  invoked 
for  help  and  blessing.  The  work  is  sometimes  commenced  in  the 
name  of  some  saint.  Nay,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
intermission  even  on  their  festivals,  as  some  of  these  festivals  are 
noted ;  though  it  is  probable  that  on  them  it  was  discontinued  at 
an  earlier  hour.  There  was  on  such  days  a  "  consolatio  cibi  "  ; 
and  the  prandium,  which  Reeves  thinks  on  other  days  was  not 
generally  taken  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  anticipated  on 
feast-days  at  midday.  That  the  dinner-hour  was  welcome — as  no 
wonder  it  should  be  to  men  who  had  spent  part  of  the  night  in 
psalmody  and  the  day  in  labor — is  evident  from  the  entries,  "  tern- 
pus  est  prandii  "  and  "  tertia  hora."  Latheirt  is  another  entry 
which  appears  both  in  ogham  and  Irish  script,  and  which  Nigra 
equates  to  "  tertia  hora,"  but  which  Zeuss  was  doubtful  whether 
he  should  translate  "  crapula  "  or  "  tertia  hora,"  inclining  rather 
to  the  former,  to  which  Stokes  adheres.  But  that  it  was  a  fes- 
tival on  which  ale  was  distributed  appears  evident  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Book  of  Rights :  lathirt  corma  tee — "  the  lathirt  of  hot 
ale " ;  and  its  register  here  confirms  the  impression.  The  old 
festival  Cat,  about  which  the  curious  notice  occurs  in  H.  ii.  16 
that  it  lasts  from  the  Calends  till  Inid,  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  is 
mentioned  here  in  ogham :  "  feria  Cai  hodie."  From  Cormac's 
Glossary  we  learn  that  the  roads  had  to  be  cleaned  for  this  fes- 
tival, "lest  they  should  soil  the  chariots  going  (for  coe)  to  the 
'  cai.'  '  Two  approaches  (lamhrota — hand-roads)  were  opened  up 
to  the  dwelling  where  'twas  celebrated,  one  from  the  road  on 
the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  south  (Cormac's  Glossary,  sub 
voce  "  Rot ").  The  feasts  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Diarmait ;  Min 
Chase,  or  "  Little  Easter  " — i.e.,  Low  Sunday,  says  Nigra ;  Satliarnn 
Samchasc,  "  the  Saturday  of  summer  Easter  "  ;  and  daman  sianach — 
uproarious  Hallow  Eve — also  occur.  The  last  Nigra  first  trans- 
lated "vulpecula,"  but  corrected  it  after  to  a  proper  name 
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"  Damianus  Felix."  The  line,  however,  of  the  Felire  of  Oengus 
makes  it  evident  that  it  is  what  we  have  made  it,  the  festival  of 
Samain  : 

Soerait  Samain  Stanatg.* 

The  loss  of  the  s  from  samain,  and  the  presence  of  the  d  in  daman, 
are  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  article  with  a  feminine  noun. 
Ind  samain  is  carelessly  written  daman. 

The  strictness  of  the  monastic  silence  is  testified  by  the  sen- 
tence, tiach  didin  mad perr  lat — "  the  book-satchel,  if  you  please." 
The  monk  wrote  the  sentence  on  the  page,  and  presented  it  to 
his  fellow-scribe,  in  preference  to  breaking  the  law  of  silence  by 
asking  for  the  satchel  aloud.  We  learn,  too,  from  this  sentence 
with  what  care  the  books  were  kept — always  restored  to  their 
satchels  when  done  with,  and  hung  upon  the  library  walls — and 
are  presented  with  a  curious  picture  in  it  of  an  old  monastic 
library.  One  is  reminded  of  the  night  when  Longarad  died,  who 
was  niggardly  of  his  books  to  St.  Colmcille  in  his  lifetime, 
hiding  them  while  St.  Colm  was  his  guest — how  "  the  book- 
satchels  of  Ireland  fell  down  on  that  night,  or  it  is  the  satchels 
wherein  were  books  of  every  science,  in  the  cell  where  Colm- 
cille was,  that  fell  then,  and  Colmcille  and  every  one  in  that 
house  marvel,  and  all  are  silent  at  the  noisy  shaking  of  the  books  " 
(Stokes'  Felire).  Nigra  missed  the  sense  of  this  entry  altogether 
when  he  made  it  "  I  igitur,  si  tibi  melius  est  " — "  Go  now,  if  it 
seems  well  to  you."  Tiach  is  "  a  satchel "  and  didin  "  preserva- 
tion," and  the  two  can  make  nothing  else  than  a  "  book-satchel" 

That  the  writing,  no  less  than  the  books,  was  the  object  of 
the  utmost  care  and  liveliest  concern  is  manifest  from  the  en- 
try, .  .  .  ait  has  patric  7  bri%  ar  maelbrigtac  na  mba  olc  a  menmna 
frimm  .  .  .  scribund  ro  scribad  in  dulso,  which  we  venture  to  trans- 
late differently  from  Zeuss  and  Nigra :  "  I  pray  Patrick  that 
Maelbrigit  be  not  displeased  at  the  writing  written  in  this  book." 
We  take  the  word  aithas  to  be  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
preterite  of  airkchim,  or  airhighim(Q'R.\  "  I  pray."  They  equate 
it  to  maithast  "  goodness,"  and  translate,  "  bonitas  Patricii  et  Bri- 
gitae  in  Maelbrigtum  ne  sit  malus  ejus  animus  mihi  propter  scrip- 
turam  qua  scriptum  est  [hoc  opus,"  Zeuss]  [hac  vice,"  Nigra  and 
Ebel].  But,  however  our  renderings  differ,  the  fact  is  patent 
from  either  that  the  work  was  sharply  looked  after  by  the  abbot, 
whose  smile  of  approbation  was  of  priceless  value,  and  whose 
censure  here  is  so  fervently  deprecated  by  petition  to  the  saints. 

*  "  Ennoble  stormy  All  Saints'  Day  "  (Stokes). 
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In  some  stanzas  in  which  the  writer  says,  "  The  blackbird 
was  singing  a  loud  lay,  which  he  cannot  conceal  over  the  linea- 
tion  of  his  booklets,"  the  two  last  lines  run  into  a  prayer  which 
again  exhibit  this  concern  : 

debrath  nom  coimmdiu 
cain  scribaimm  for  oid  .  .  . 

which  Nigra  translates  disjointedly  and  without  venturing  to 
restore  the  last  word :  "  So  may  God  preserve  me.  I  write 
well  .  .  ."  The  last  word  may  have  been  oide,  "  a  foster-father, 
instructor,  master "  (O'Reilly).  We  would  then  translate,  "So 
may  God  the  Judge,  who  preserves  me,  protect  me  that  I  write 
beautifully  for  my  superior."  Were  there  such  a  derivative  as 
oidees,  signifying  "  obedience,"  we  should  prefer  it,  as  giving 
more  exactly  in  the  abstract  the  monastic  idea ;  but  for  want  of  it 
the  monk  might  very  well  use  a  personal  noun  that  gave  it  in  the 
applicate. 

The  same  feeling  is  again  revealed  in  the  blame  cast  on  pens, 
ink,  and  parchment.  Gracad — "  screeching  " — is  an  entry,  more 
than  once  repeated,  which  registers  the  monk's  displeasure  at  the 
squalling  pen.  Uit  mo  chruib — "  Out  on  you,  my  paw  ! " — avows 
that  the  hand  which  was  thus  complimented  had  just  been  the  au- 
thor of  some  sad  piece  of  mischief.  The  Latin  imperative  "  vita  " 
turned  into  an  Irish  exclamation,  which  survives  to  the  common 
use  of  the  living  speech,  is  interesting.  Some  mischief,  too,  must 
have  elicited  the  heartfelt  exclamation,  Uch  mo  chliab  a  noib  ingen — 
"  O  my  heart,  O  holy  Virgin !  " — whilst  in  the  expression,  "  Sudet 
qui  legat  difficilis  est  ista  pagiua,"  a  smack  of  wicked  wit  gathers 
a  doleful  resignation  from  the  prospective  suffering  the  tangle  of 
the  writing  will  inflict  on  readers. 

The  parchment  is  several  times  complained  of :  Is  gann  in 
memmrum  et ascribend — "The  parchment  and  writing  are  rough." 
In  another  sentence  a  whole  vial  of  wrath  is  poured  out  at  once 
upon  it :  Membrum  naue,  droch,  dubto  ni  epur  na  haill — "  Parchment 
new,  black,  bad,  of  which  I  will  say  no  more."  Nigra,  however, 
lightens  the  heaviness  of  this  sentence  on  the  parchment  by  tak- 
ing off  two  of  the  adjectives,  droch,  dub,  and  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence with  them,  to  express  the  badness  of  the  ink.  His  render- 
ing is,  "  membrana  nova,  malum  atramentum  de  quo  nihil  aliud 
dico." 

But  it  is  not  always  a  tone  of  blame  that  displays  the  anxiety 
of  these  laborers  for  the  beauty  of  their  work.  What  is  good 
comes  in  for  praise  at  times.  Is  tana  an  dub  so — "  This  ink  is 
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thin" — and  so  makes  a  delicate  stroke,  is  an  appreciative  entry  ;  is 
maith — "  it  is  good  " — is  another  pleasing  entry,  as  is  "  bene  est 
hie." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  praise  in  the  line,  ni  aermall  ro  scribadk 
in  letraimso,  is  intended  rather  for  the  matter  of  what  was  after 
being  written  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  set  down. 
We  interpret  it,  "  No  dull  satire  this  half  stave."  Nigra  and 
Zeuss,  in  rendering  it,  "  Non  tarn  lente  scriptum  est,"  or  "  Non 
adeo  tarde  scriptum,"  seem  to  have  viewed  aermall  as  an  inten- 
sitive  of  mall,  "  sluggish,  dull."  But  in  treating  it  thus  they 
sacrifice  the  principal  word,  that  gives  force  to  the  sentence, 
which  is  aer,  "  a  satire."  The  writer  so  relished  the  sal  of 
some  one  of  the  many  Latin  verses  quoted  by  Priscian  that  he 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  appreciation.  It  is  a  pity 
Nigra  did  not  particularize  the  passage  to  which  the  remark  is 
appended,  as  we  then  might  have  some  gauge  of  the  writer's 
poetic  taste.  However,  even  of  this  we  are  not  left  altogether 
destitute.  The  handwriting  here  is  probably  that  of  Dongus, 
and  some  of  his  own  verses  cast  in  upon  the  margin  show,  so 
far  as  we  can  understand  them,  in  their  sweetness  and  grace, 
that  he,  at  all  events,  could  fully  appreciate  poetic  chastity  and 
sentiment. 

That  the  manuscript  was  read  over  and  compared  with  the 
original  appears  from  the  directions,  evidently  given  by  the 
collator.  Cocart,  "  corrige,"  is  repeated  four  times  in  ogham  ; 
and  a  ae  ocart  inso,  which,  though  read  out  of  the  ogamic  text 
into  cocart  inso — "  corrige  hoc  " — by  Nigra  and  Zeuss,  is  plainly 
what  we  have  made  it.  But  though  easy  enough  to  spell  out  of 
the  ogham  rune  (for  the  good  monks  have  left  us  the  alphabet 
they  used  as  a  key) — and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their  al- 
phabet is  the  common  one  by  which  scholars  have  attempted  to 
decipher  ogham  inscriptions — this  sentence  does  not  seem  so 
easy  to  interpret.  The  ocart,  perhaps,  is  the  same  as  the  cocart 
of  the  other  entries,  or  it  may  be  the  word  agairt,  "  castiga,"  a 
word  we  shall  meet  further  on  ;  and  so  a  ae,  perhaps,  may  mean 
"  O  Hugh  !  " — or,  more  properly,  Aedh,  for  which  the  entirely 
un-Irish  Hugh  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent— or  "  O  wise  man  ";  and  the  whole  might  be  rendered, 
"  O  wise  man,  look  after  this,"  or,  "  O  Hugh,  correct  this." 

The  scribe  turns  aside  once  to  register  a  moral  maxim  :  Ma- 
raith  sercc  cein  mardda  aithne,  a  maellacain — "  Love  lives  whilst 
knowledge  survives,  O  Maellacain."  Stokes  translates  aithne 
"  knowledge  "  ;  but  Nigra,  not  satisfied  with  this,  renders  the 
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word  into  "  wealth."  In  doing  so  he  certainly  altogether  mis- 
took the  monastic  sentiment  regarding  wealth,  and  the  import  of 
the  maxim,  which  is  evidently  an  answer  to  some  depreciation 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  brother  scribe.  It  shows  the 
writer  had  taken  a  distinct  side  in  the  great  struggle  between 
knowledge  and  love — the  head  and  the  heart.  Simple  love,  that 
wants  the  heart  free  and  all  its  time  for  God,  is  often  jealous  of 
the  hungry  absorption  of  both  time  and  energy  by  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  and  some  spiritual  writers  are  not  stingy  of  giving 
expression  to  this  jealousy.  More  have  found  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling knowledge  and  love  by  making  one  fuel  for  the  other  ; 
and  we  may  suppose  he  who  addresses  Maellacain  in  this  sen- 
tence was  one  of  this  class. 

Maelpatrick  wrote  the  text  as  far  as  page  157.  Dongus, 
whom  Nigra  identifies  as  his  continuator,  it  is  who  gives  us  the 
information  in  the  note  :  "  Hue  usque  Calvus  Patricius  depinxit." 
Cobthach  and  Finguine  seem  the  names  of  writers  of  small  por- 
tions of  the  text.  The  word  Follegu  Nigra  thought  at  first 
might  supply  the  name  of  another  scribe.  He  afterwards  equat- 
ed it  to  a  direction — "  dele,"  "  deline."  But  it  is  more  probably 
an  expression  of  concern  at  some  negligence,  for  it  seems  no 
more  in  reality  than  the  common  word  failliuga,  "negligence." 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  the  marginal  notices  lies  in  the 
indication  they  give  of  the  date  at  which  the  book  was  compiled. 
That  is  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  as  the  language  of  the 
book  becomes  a  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  age  of  the  lan- 
guage of  other  early  writings  that  survive.  Fortunately,  few  and 
slight  as  are  these  notices,  they  are  so  characteristic  that  we  are 
enabled  by  them  to  go  back,  with  a  degree  that  lacks  little  of 
historic  certainty,  almost  to  the  very  year  of  the  compilation  of 
the  book  ;  and  they  also  cast  some  not  unimportant  reflection  on 
the  history  of  its  transmission  to  St.  Gall. 

Folio  40  is  but  a  half-leaf.  A  book  of  Priscian  concluded  on 
its  further  side  left  a  vacancy  in  the  inner  column  of  that  side, 
which  was  utilized  to  relate  the  following  vision  in  verse,  where- 
in lines  of  heroic  hexameter  alternate  with  lines  of  double  dacty- 
lic penthemimeres.  The  composition  seems  complete  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  the  piece  is  concerned,  though  unfinished  in  form.  All 
the  ideas  of  a  complete  piece  are  in  it,  but  the  metre  wants  a 
mending  hand  in  several  parts  ;  and  no  less  than  eleven  suggested 
amendments  occupy  the  interspaces  under  the  defective  portions 
of  the  composition.  The  poet  was  satisfied  at  first  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  idea  he  meant  to  convey,  and  set  it  down  lest  it 
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should  escape  while  his  ingenuity  was  at  task  for  the  metrical 
words  which  would  complete  the  form  of  his  poem.  Thus  a 
certain  completion  about  the  piece  enables  us  to  lay  it  almost  in 
its  entirety  before  the  reader.  We  may  -notice  that  the  portion 
we  have  enclosed  in  brackets  appears  severed  from  the  rest, 
being  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  margin  in  the  front  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  probably  an  after-thought,  as  it  plainly  is  the  expansion  of 
an  idea  which  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  piece.  We  have  there- 
fore inserted  it  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended.  Its  strict 
connection  with  the  body  of  the  piece  seems  to  have  altogether 
escaped  Nigra. 

The  writer  tells  his  story  as  follows : 

"While  asleep  on  a  cloudy  night  a  golden-locked  damsel  brighter  than 
the  reddening  sun  appeared  before  him.  Her  head  touched  the  heavens, 
and  her  feet  trod  the  flowery  ground.  Upon  her  elevated  forehead  she 
bore  those  radiant  eyes  that  looked  at  once  upon  the  ethereal  plains  and 
upon  the  sea ;  and  she  carried  two  paps  on  her  milk-bearing  breast,  with 
which  she  feeds  the  needy  and  the  ignorant,  whom  she  helps." 

The  poet  goes  on  to  say  that  "while  the  damp  sweat  trickled 
over  his  bones,  she  spoke  these  words  :  '  Why,  wretched  one, 
art  thou  afraid?  I  am  not  a  delusive  phantom,  but  am  entrusted 
to  thee  with  the  missives  of  my  Lord.' "  Here  line  and  interline 
are  so  confusing  that  the  next  thing  we  can  catch  is  that  the 
name  of  the  damsel  is  Sophia  in  Greek,  and  Sapien'tia  at  Rome  ; 
that  she  bears  a  double  crest,  and  is  known  and  esteemed  both  of 
Greeks  and  Latins.  She  proceeds  then  to  praise  wisdom,  after 
which  she  says :  "  I  call  on  you  to  go  to  the  threshold  of  Gun- 
thar."  Another  apparently  unfinished  line  occurs  here.  But  if 
to  it  we  supply  the  word  "  name  "  we  may  learn  from  what  fol- 
lows that  the  name  "  of  Contar  is  carried  to  honored  Europe  by 
crowds  with  sweet-sounding  praise.  You  may  perceive,"  is  add- 
ed, "  how  good  he  is  to  those  who  are  his."  Contar  is  then  de- 
scribed "  as  a  peace-bearing  dignitary,  venerable,  mild,  patient, 
humble,  bountiful,  and  pious."  Distinguished  in  manner  and 
aspect,  and  by  honor  and  piety,  he,  the  elected  pastor  of  his  Lord, 
feeds  those  flocks  of  his,  which  are  dual,  with  care  nourishing 
their  hearts  by  dogma,  their  bodies  by  food  and  clothes  ;  and  he 
hath  slain  by  the  strife  of  the  mind,  God  favoring  him,  the  bands 
which  have  arisen  on  the  side  of  the  death-bearing  flesh.  Hence, 
having  prostrated  these  enemies,  he  is  inwardly  secure  so  as  to 
be  at  peace  with  his  Lord.  For  practically  two  laws  urge  on 
man,  which  fight  night  and  day.  [The  evil  law  ruling  the  mem- 
bers fights  by  its  crimes  against  the  mind ;  the  good  law,  in  the 
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citadel  of  the  mind,  resists  it.  They  refuse  to  give  over  till,  vic- 
tor and  vanquished,  there  can  be  but  the  one  man  and  his  one 
law.] 

The  poem  continues  :* 

"The  High-throned  Gift-Giver  lays  bare  the  caves  of  wisdom  to  the 
mind  of  Contar,  law-bearing  in  its  light.  The  page  run  over  by  the  zodiac 
in  its  sevenfold  path  is  well  known  to  this  sophus  by  the  law  of  the  stars. 
He  celebrates  harmonious  verse,  that  wins  its  way  by  glittering  words 
built  in  with  a  play-bearing  sense.  He  hath  sung  odes  wondrous  in  their 
measured  strains,  with  sweet  voice  glorifying  his  Lord.  A  bright  light  to 
the  blind,  a  step  to  the  lame,  to  whom  he  acts  as  a  kind  benefactor,  a  fair 
descent  of  race,  and  of  illustrious  origin,  unvanquished  nobility,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Prankish  race." 

Nigra  identifies  the  Gunthar  of  these  verses  with  Guntharius, 
archbishop  of  Cologne  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  age.  The  con- 
jecture  was  a  happy  one.  His  date  for  the  election  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  see  of  Cologne,  850,  is  fully  seven  years  too  early  ; 
for  at  a  synod  in  Worms  in  857  Rembertus  tells  us  that  the 
question  of  separating  Bremen,  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  a 
suffragan,  of  Cologne,  was  discussed.  The  bishops  were  anxious 
to  detach  Bremen  from  Cologne  and  unite  it  to  Hamburg,  in 
order  to  enable  Ansgar,  bishop  of  the  latter,  to  continue  the 
mission  he  had  prosecuted  with  such  remarkable  success  amongst 
the  Danes,  w*ho  were  still  idolaters.  Ansgar's  diocese  consisted 
only  of  a  few  poor  parishes,  and  Bremen  would  be  a  great  acces- 
sion. The  bishops  were  very  favorable  to  the  measure,  but 
would  not  venture  on  decreeing  it  while  the  see  of  Cologne  was 
vacant,  as  it  had  been  now  nearly  ten  years.  Gunthar  being 
shortly  after  elected,  the  measure  of  separation  was  formally  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  from  the  first  was  opposed  to  it.  However, 
on  greater  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him  in  the  following 
years — the  two  kings  joining  with  the  bishops  in  requesting  his 
consent — he  signified  his  pleasure,  if,  he  said,  only  Rome  would 
approve.  Rome  was  at  once  appealed  to,  and  did  approve. 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  without  any  delay  issued  the  brief  in  that  very 
year,  858.  Perhaps  this  rapid  action  of  the  pope's  may  have 
taken  Gunthar  by  surprise  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sore- 
ness and  mortification  which  found  vent  not  long  after  in  his 
celebrated  quarrel  with  Nicholas  and  his  successor.  To  the  first 
years  of  this  quarrel,  about  863,  Nigra  refers  the  verses.  This 
quarrel  ensued  upon  the  action  of  the  archbishop  confirming  the 
Emperor  Lothaire's  repudiation  of  his  lawful  wife,  Valdrada,  in 
favor  of  Teutberga.  The  archbishop  had  influence  enough  to 
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assemble  a  council  at  Metz,  which  confirmed  the  divorce,  as 
Nigra  tells  us.  The  poem,  Nigra  says,  alludes  to  some  victory 
gained  by  Gunthar  in  the  battle-field  of  religious  controversy 
against  his  enemies.  A  scrupulous  monk,  he  continues,  who 
found  in  this  barbarous  composition  some  defect  of  orthodoxy 
or  some  unbecoming  allusion,  cut  away  half  of  the  leaf,  if,  indeed, 
the  author  himself,  dissatisfied  with  his  composition,  had  not  con- 
signed part  of  it  to  oblivion.  But,  although  the  chevalier  con- 
siders that  the  loss  to  Latin  letters  is  not  great,  he  tells  us  that 
he  sincerely  regrets  it,  because  these  verses  might  have  yielded 
some  argument  to  determine  the  origin  or  vicinity  of  the  manu- 
script. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  Nigra  did  not  perceive 
that  the  verses  are  so  far  complete,  and  that  the  euter  half  of 
the  leaf  never  formed  part  of  the  book  at  all ;  that  at  least  it  was 
cut  away  before  the  Priscian  was  transcribed,  else  most  certainly 
part  of  the  Priscian  would  have  disappeared  with  it.  Any  one, 
moreover,  can  see  who  reads  the  vision  that  it  is  colorless  of  any 
allusion  to  a  theological  strife.  The  warfare  of  the  verses  is  that 
of  the  members  with  the  mind,  celebrated  by  St.  Paul.  Nor  is 
there  any  foundation  from  the  verses  for  believing  that  the  writer 
would  have  given  birth  to  an  unbecoming  allusion.  Nigra  cer- 
tainly is  not  far  out  in  their  date.  But  he  is  five  or  six  years  too 
late.  The  evidence  the  verses  furnish  of  their  date  fixes  it  deter- 
minedly to  the  very  year  of  their  composition,  or  at  least  within 
a  year  of  it.  They  cannot  be  later  than  858.  They  were  pro- 
bably written  early  in  that  year,  while  Bremen  was  still  united 
to  Cologne,  and  while  its  pastor  still  fed  a  "  dual  flock."  The 
very  words  "  electus  pastor  "  show  Gunthar's  election — which,  we 
have  seen  from  Rembertus,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  857  or 
opening  of  858 — to  have  been  recent,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
still  unconsecrated,  or,  as  we  now  say,  "bishop-elect."  There 
seems  to  be  more  than  one  allusion  in  the  poem  to  the  duality  of 
the  see  ;  the  very  angel  would  seem  to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Cologne,  and  in  his  two  paps  and  double  crest  to  represent  the 
two  flocks  its  bishop  fed. 

These  verses,  then,  give  us  the  first  step  in  retracing  backward 
the  career  of  our  book.  They  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  on 
the  Continent  in  the  year  858.  But  though  the  book,  filled  with 
Irish  names  and  Irish  glosses,  must  certainly  have  been  produced 
by  Irishmen,  Zeuss  saw  no  necessity  for  attributing  it  to  Ireland. 
He  found  in  the  ninth  age  several  German  monasteries  filled,  or 
partly  so,  with  Irish  monks.  The  entry,  however,  of  the  scribe 
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Dong-us,  De  inis  madoc  tneissi  7  cairbre — "  Of  Inis  Madoc  am  I 
and  Cairbre" — decides  the  point  for  Ireland  and  reveals  to  us  the 
locale  of  the  codex.  Zeuss  interpreted  Inis  Madoc,  "  the  island 
of  shells,"  but  O'Curry  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Templeport,  in  the  County  Cavan. 

On  finding-  that  our  famous  Priscian  was  written  in  a  seques- 
tered island  in  a  lake  district  of  the  County  Cavan,  we  are  en- 
countered with  the  question,  How  did  it  make  its  way  to  the 
Continent  ?  And  when  did  it  arrive  in  St.  Gall,  or  was  it  there 
when  the  verses  complimenting  Archbishop  Gunthar  were  writ- 
ten in  it? 

Several  circumstances  tend  strongly  to  demonstrate  that  an 
affirmative  reply  must  be  given  to  the  last  of  these  questions. 
There  was  a.  Priscian  about  that  very  time  in  the  monastic 
library ;  for  Radpert,  after  telling  us  that  Grimald,  the  abbot, 
and  Hartmot,  the  pro-abbot,  were  very  solicitous  to  procure 
books  for  the  monastery  during  the  thirty-and-one  years  it  was 
under  their  government,  gives  us  catalogues  of  the  books  with 
which  they  increased  the  monastic  store,  and  in  them  figures  a 
Priscian. 

If  our  Priscian  were  then  in  St.  Gall,  who  brought  it  there? 
Ekkehard,  the  next  historian  of  St.  Gall  after  Radpert,  tells  us  a 
history  which  suggests  the  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of 
its  having  gone  thither  in  company  of  Bishop  Marc  and  his 
nephew  Maengal — two  Irish  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
who,  on  their  way  back  to  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  put  up  at  the  abbey.  Maengal  was  so  taken  with  the 
place  that  he  persuaded  his  uncle  to  stay  altogether.  The 
parting  of  the  bishop  and  his  attendants  seems  characteristically 
Irish.  Maengal,  says  Ekkehard,  on  the  day  of  parting  gave  his 
uncle's  coined  money  out  through  a  window  to  his  retainers,  lest 
he  should  be  torn  asunder  by  them,  so  mad  were  they  at  his  de- 
taining his  uncle.  But  his  books,  his  gold,  and  his  cloaks  he 
retained  for  themselves  and  St.  Gall.  The  bishop  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  have  his  horses  and  his  mules  ; 
then  followed  much  tears  on  both  sides.  And  so  they  parted 
for  ever.  The  express  mention  of  books  being  brought  by  the 
Irish  pilgrims,  the  cataloguing  of  a  Priscian  by  a  contemporary 
historian  of  the  abbey  among  the  books  of  St.  Gall,  and  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  codex  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
monastery  are  circumstances  the  mind  is  tempted  to  link  into 
infallible  connection.  But  as  our  history  proceeds  we  gather 
fro.n  internal  evidences  still  other  confirmatory  circumstances. 
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If  our  book  journeyed  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Rhine- 
land  in  the  saddle-bags  of  an  Irish  bishop,  it  stayed  at  St.  Gall 
to  preside  over  the  foundation  of  that  famous  school  which  be- 
came the  light  of  central  Europe  in  the  middle  age.  This  is  a 
new  feature  of  interest  in  the  career  of  the  book.  The  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  St.  Gall  school  is  from  Ekkehard,  who 
tells  us  that  Maengal  was  called  Marcellus,  after  his  uncle  Marc, 
by  the  St.  Gallians.  "  The  schools  of  the  cloister,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  with  Notker  and  the  other  youths  in  the  monastic  habit, 
were  delivered  over  to  Marcellus,  whilst  those  of  the  external 
world,  with  Salomon  and  his  companions  of  the  canonical  vesture, 
were  delivered  to  Ison.  It  is  pleasant,"  he  adds,  "to  recall  how 
great  the  cell  of  St.  Gall  under  these  auspices  began  to  grow 
and  at  length  flourished,  Hartmot  giving  encouragement  in  every 
possible  way." 

The  mention  of  canons  here  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  Ek- 
kehard had  made  a  previous  mention  of  them  when  telling  us 
how  Salomon,  intended  for  a  canonry,  was  more  delicately  treat- 
ed than  others  of  equal  birth  intended  for  the  monastic  state, 
whereat,  he  notices,  they  took  offence.  Salomon,  he  adds,  was 
called  from  the  monastery  to  the  chaplainship  of  King  Lu- 
dovick  through  the  influence  of  Grimald,  the  abbot,  who  was 
also  archchaplain  of  the  king:  "  Scholisque  ablatus  Grimaldo 
abbate  nostro  archicapellano  ejus  adjuvante,  capellanus  fit  L«u- 
dovvici  regis."  Pertz  would  make  the  ejus  of  this  sentence  eum, 
in  order  to  refer  it  to  Salomon.  But  this  was  not  the  drift  of 
the  writer,  who  refers  it  evidently  to  regis — not  adjuvante  eum, 
"  helping  him,"  but  archicapellano  ejus  adjuvante,  "  his  [the  king's] 
archchaplain  helping."  • 

We  have,  then,  at  St.  Gall  a  special  school  for  canons,  and  we 
find  its  pupils  leave  the  monastery  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions  obtainable  by  young  ecclesiastics.  The  bishops  of 
Germany  no  doubt  were  anxious  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their 
chapters  by  canons  educated  at  the  monastery,  since  birth, 
learning,  and  piety  would  unite  the  suffrages  in  their  favor ;  and 
the  young  canon  who  composed  the  above  verses  was  in  all 
probability  a  member  of  the  school  when  the  angel  Sapientia, 
in  a  vision  of  the  night,  called  him  to  the  house  of  Gunthar. 
Everything  corresponds.  Marcellus  himself  was  a  poet.  "  He 
introduced  his  pupils,"  says  Ekkehard,  "  to  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
but  more  especially  to  music."  A  single  notice  of  Maengal,  the 
pilgrim,  remains  in  the  Four  Masters,  and  it  helps  the  corre- 
spondence ;  for  it  represents  Maengal  as  a  poet,  and  preserves 
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to  us  a  single  specimen  of  his  verse — a  stanza  he  made  on  the 
drowning  of  Niall  Caille,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  river  Cal- 
laina  in  the  year  845.  From  their  being  strongly  marked  with 
the  language  of  allusion  to  circumstances  in  Niall's  career 
which  perchance  have  not  survived,  the  verses  of  Maengal  in  the 
Four  Masters  are  difficult  of  translation.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  how- 
ever, made  an  attempt  at  rendering  them.  But  they  established 
the  fact  that  Maengal  was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  before  his 
departure  from  Ireland.  When,  then,  a  school  was  committed 
to  his  charge,  he  would  no  doubt  encourage  the  art  poetic 
among  his  pupils,  and  these  very  verses  were  likely  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  erudition.  He  may  possibly  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  their  composition.  To  take  a  poem  to  one's  patron  is  a 
regular  Irish  idea.  The  fact  of  their  being  written  in  the  Irish 
Priscian  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Irish  pilgrim. 

We  may  now  come  back  to  Ireland  with  our  codex.  If  at  all 
in  existence,  the  book  was  likely  there  in  845.  Out  of  a  marginal 
entry  which  consists  of  no  more  than  two  words  Chevalier 
Nigra  has  built  up  a  real  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
book.  These  words  are,  Ruadri  adest — "  Ruadri  is  here."  There 
was  a  British  king  at  the  time  of  this  name.  He  began  his  reign 
in  8^|4,  at  which  year  the  death  of  his  father,  Mermin,  or  Mervyn, 
is  set  down  in  the  Welsh  annals.  That  this  king  was  well 
known  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  apparent  from  the  various  en- 
tries of  his  transactions  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  : 

"856.  Horm,  dux  Negrorum  Gentiliutn,  jugulatus  est  a  Ruaidhri  Mac 
Merminn,  rege  Britonum. 

"877.  Ruaidhri  mac  Murminn,  rex  Brittonum,  venit  ad  Hiberniam,  in 
refugium  ab  alienigenis  nigris. 

"  878.  Ruadhri  mac  Muirmenn  a  Saxonibus  interemptus." 

If  this  be  the  Ruadri  who  called  forth  the  marginal  register 
of  his  visit  to  the  monastery,  Nigra  says,  that  visit  must  have 
been  made  between  844  and  856.  Nothing,  however,  hinders  it 
being  made  earlier,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  though  we  have 
no  special  reason  for  believing  it  was  made  then.  But  that  it 
was  Ruadri,  son  of  Murminn,  that  made  it  receives  a  character  of 
the  highest  probability  from  the  circumstance  that  his  father's 
name  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  scribes  of  the  monastery, 
and  that  it  actually  appears  in  the  codex  and  among  the  mar- 
ginal entries ;  and  both  Stokes  and  Nigra  have  gone  over  and 
translated  the  passage,  and  yet  missed  the  presence  of  the  king  in 
it,  and  that  in  a  very  natural  way.  The  fact  is,  the  king's  name 
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is  a  significant  one  in  the  Irish  ;  that  is  to  say,  both  its  compo- 
nents are  Irish  words  capable  of  declension.  Occurring  in  a 
sentence,  no  distinction  in  favor  of  its  character  as  a  proper  name 
would  be  made  between  them  as  components  of  a  proper  noun 
and  as  ordinary  words.  Hence  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  common  nouns ;  and  this  was  the  mistake  of  Stokes  and 
Nigra,  who  translated  them  analytically,  when  they  should  have 
treated  them  to  a  synthesis.  The  Irish  word  for  "  the  sea "  is 
muir,  whose  genitive  is  mora  in  the  old  language.  Mora  minn 
was  the  genitive  of  Muir  minn,  the  British  king's  name ;  and  this 
genitive  occurs  in  a  stanza  of  four  lines  on  the  upper  margin  of 
page  112.  The  lines  are  simple  and  graceful : 

"  Is  acher  ingaith  innocht 
fufuasna  fairggae  findfolt 
ni  agor  reimm  mora  minn 
dond  laechraid  lainn  Qalothlind.''* 

Nigra,  in  his  Reliquie  Celtiche,  translated  the  latter  half :  "  I  do 
not  fear  the  passage  of  the  Sea  of  Minn  by  the  bold  warriors 
of  Lothlind."  He  afterwards,  in  the  Revue  Celtigue,  amended  his 
translation  of  the  words  Mora  Minn — to  wit,  "  the  Sea  of  Minn  " — 
to  the  "  open  sea,"  which  resembles  Stokes'  rendering-of  the  Bri- 
tish king's  name.  The  sentence  with  Stokes  runs :  "  The  pas- 
sage of  a  clear  sea  is  not  undertaken  by  the  fierce  heroes  of  Loch 
lann."  The  word  dgor  Stokes  equates  to  "  aghar — z>.,  innoaighther 
*  is  advanced  '  '  (Irish  Glosses,  p.  44).  He  suggests  in  addition 
the  meaning  "  non  timeo,"  the  one  adopted  by  Nigra.  In  this 
both  of  them  soften  the  g;  but  the  word  is  evidently  the  word 
agar,  "  revenge,"  of  O'Reilly,  which  has  the  g  hard — the  infinitive 
of  agraim,  "  to  challenge,  argue,  punish,  visit,  dispute,  revenge." 
The  various  forms  of  this  word  in  O'Reilly  show  its  common 
use,  aigioraim,  agaraim,  agradh,  agart. 

The  connection  between  the  first  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
stanza  is  stronger  than  one  might  at  first  imagine  when  he  re- 
collects that  this  was  the  most  terrible  of  terrible  times  to  Ireland, 
and  specially  to  the  cloisters  of  the  country.  Every  note  that 
swelled  the  gale  brought  up  with  the  image  of  the  sea  the 
memory  of  the  Black  Plunderers  who  made  it  their  highway. 
One  entry  of  the  Four  Masters  just  at  this  period  may  serve  to 

*  Bitter  is  the  wind  to-night 
Over  the  turmoil  of  the  gray-haired  sea  ; 
No  terror  the  power  of  Muir  minn 
To  the  stout  herodom  of  Loth  lind." 
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show  the  reasonableness  of  apprehension  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  especially  the  monks,  must  have  labored  : 

"841.  Caemhain,  Abbot  of  Linn  Duachaill,  killed  and  burnt  by  the  for- 
eigners. The  plundering  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  by  the  foreigners  of  Linn 
Duachaijle.  The  plundering  of  Disert  Diarmada  by  the  foreigners  of 
Gael  Uisce.  The  plundering  of  Birr  and  Saighir  by  the  foreigners  of  the 
Boinn  [Boyne].  A  fleet  of  Norsemen  on  the  Boinn  at  Linn  Rois.  An- 
other fleet  at  Linn  Sailech  [Lough  Swilly]  in  Ulster.  Another  fleet  of  them 
at  Linn  Duachaill." 

Here — and  it  is  only  one  of  many  similar  passages — are  the 
fierce  marauders  at  all  points  ;  whole  fleets  of  them  anchored  in 
all  the  great  northern  estuaries — the  linns,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Four  Masters — and  in  every  direction  their  march  is  on  the 
abbeys.  So  that  while  the  peaceful  monks  were  penning  our 
Priscian  in  their  lonely  island  in  the  Cavan  lake  there  was  a 
fright  in  every  sound  of  the  echoing  gale.  And  when  Dongus 
described  the  sea  broken  into  fury  under  its  influence,  the  asso- 
ciation that  naturally  mingled  with  the  white  wrath  of  the  storm 
was  the  ferocity,  scarce  surpassed  by  it,  of  the  "  black"  robbers, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  hope  it  afforded  of  finding  their 
booty  loosely  guarded  and  victims  taken  by  surprise,  prized  its 
wildness  just  as  much  as  those  of  Homer.  Some  defeat  must 
have  been  just  after  infliction  on  the  British  king  by  them  when 
Dongus  penned  those  lines,  which  crown  with  the  utmost  felicity 
the  conjecture  of  Nigra,  add  a  new  feature  of  interest  to  the  idle 
strokes  of  the  monkish  pens,  and  carry  back  the  compilation  of 
our  manuscript  lt>  some  year  previous  to  844. 
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TRADITIONS  AND  FOLK-LORE  OF  POITOU. 

ASCENDING  the  tongue  of  land  that  separates  the  Clain  from 
the  Vienne,  we  crossed  a  monotonous  plateau  only  diversified  by 
orchards,  copses,  and  groups  of  farm-buildings  here  and  there  in 
the  fields,  and" came  all  at  once  to  an  opening  where  we  could 
look  down  into  a  delightful  valley  kept  fresh  and  luxuriant  by  the 
Vienne.  A  well-built  road  goes  winding  down  into  this  valley, 
and  a  gray  stone  bridge  spans  the  river,  beyond  which  long  rows 
of  poplars  border  the  path  to  a  village  gathered  around  the  base 
and  sides  of  an  abrupt  hill  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  imposing 
ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  or  rather  a  series  of  castles,  with  a 
church  in  the  midst.  This  is  Chauvigny,  one  of  whose  ancient 
barons,  Ren6  de  Chauvigny,  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  like 
the  celebrated  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard,  had  a  personal 
encounter  with  the  great  Saladin  himself.  He  fought,  too,  at  the 
side  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  with  so 
much  impetuosity  that  his  very  person  seemed  multiplied,  and 
the  Saracens  fled  before  him,  crying  out  that  knights  were  rain- 
ing down  upon  them.  It  was  thus  he  won  the  well-known  device 
his  descendants  have  so  long  and  so  proudly  emblazoned  on 
their  shields — chevaliers  pleuvent. 

The  castle  of  Chauvigny  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the 
great  outposts  of  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and  the  enormous  thickness 
of  the  walls,  the  stately  towers  pierced  with  loopholes,  the  pre- 
cipitous ascent,  the  remains  of  the  old  ramparts,  and  the  river 
that  surrounds  it  like  a  moat  show  how  formidable  it  must  have 
been.  Time,  that  now  only  adds  to  its  picturesqueness,  once 
added,  age  after  age,  to  its  strength  and  historic  memories.  The 
original  fortalice  of  the  barons  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  the 
foundations  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  castellum.  The 
black  donjon  is  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Gothic  arcades  of 
the  bishop's  chateau,  built  after  Chauvigny  was  given  to  the  see 
of  Poitiers,  are  of  the  fourteenth.  Scars  and  great  breaches  in 
the  walls  tell  of  many  a  desperate  siege  by  the  Visigoths,  the 
Normans,  the  English,  and  the  Huguenots.  A  page  of  Froissart 
seems  spread  out  before  you  as  you  look  down  from  the  crum- 
bling battlements — a  page  illuminated  beyond  the  skill  of  any 
ancient  limner.  In  yonder  meadow,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Vienne,  the  king  of  France  in  person  encamped  one  night  in 
VOL.  xxxvin. — 49 
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1356,  and  crossed  the  bridge  of  Chauvigny  the  next  morning 
with  forty  thousand  men  to  escape  from  the  English  under  the 
Black  Prince.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  taking  a  few 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  lord  of  Chauvigny.  Then  the 
castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  after- 
wards found  a  grave  not  far  off  at  Lussac,  where  you  still  seem 
to  hear  the  pathetic  lament  of  his  followers  over  that  fallen 
flower  of  English  knighthood  as  echoed  by  the  great  chronicler. 
Du  Guesclin,  his  rival  in  glory,  retook  the  castle.  • 

It  was  to  the  castle  of  Chauvigny  a  bishop  of  Poitiers  was 
banished  in  the  eleventh  century  who  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Paradise  of  Dante  beside  St.  Ansel m  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
who  feared  not  to  speak  the  truth  to  rulers.  This  was  St.  Peter 
of  Poitiers,  who  boldly  reproached  William  the  Troubadour, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  for  his  scandalous  life.  The  duke  was  distin- 
guished by  his  talents,  his  manly  beauty,  and  his  valor,  but,  as 
the  old  chroniclers  say,  il  courut  longtetnps  le  monde  pour  tromper 
les  dames,  and  lived  as  if  he  were  not  amenable  to  the  divine  law. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  public  offices  of  the  church, 
and  while  he  was  in  the  cathedral  one  day,  surrounded  by  his 
followers,  the  fearless  bishop  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him 
publicly.  The  duke  in  a  fury  drew  out  his  sword  to  smite  the 
bishop.  The  latter  asked  for  a  few  moments  in  which  to  collect 
his  thoughts  in  prayer;  then,  calmly  completing  the  excommuni- 
cation, said  :  "  Strike;  I  have  finished!"  But  the  duke,  thinking 
better  of  it,  put  his  sword  back  into  the  scabbard,  saying  :  "  I  do 
not  love  you  well  enough  to  send  you  to  Paradise,"  and  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  banishing  the  bishop  to  Chauvigny, 
where  he  died  in  1115. 

The  duke,  with  all  his  strong  passions,  cherished  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  the  lively -faith  of  the  times,  and  finally  went 
to  the  Holy  War,  celebrating  his  departure  with  a  plaintive 
song  :  "  Farewell,  brilliant  tournaments  !  Farewell,  grandeur 
and  magnificence  !  Farewell,  sumptuous  castles  where  the  days 
so  joyously  flew;  forests  where  I  chased  the  flying  deer;  green 
shades  where  I  tasted  sweet  repose ;  flowery  meads  where  winds 
the  limpid  stream  !  Farewell  to  all  that  is  dear  to  my  heart ! 
Nothing  can  arrest  my  course.  I  go  to  the  land  where  God  of 
old  promised  the  remission  of  sin.  I  implore  the  forgiveness  of 
all  I  have  injured.  I  offer  my  repentance  to  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
Heaven.  To  him  I  address  my  prayer.  Too  long  have  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  influence  of  the  world.  But  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  at  last  has  made  itself  heard.  Before  his  tribunal  we 
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must  appear.  I  sink  under  the  weight  of  my  iniquities."  Where 
shall  we  find  in  this  evangelical  age  a  prince  going  to  the  wars 
expressing  such  penitential  sentiments  ?  And  this  in  the  darkest 
period  of  the  middle  ages! 

Beyond  Chauvigny  the  valley  of  the  Vienne  widens,  the 
meadow  on  one  side  extending  to  gentle  terraces  covered  with 
vines,  and  bordered  on  the  other  by  tall  cliffs  rent  into  gigantic 
prisms  and  stones  of  monumental  aspect  draped  with  rich  mosses 
and  lichens.  In  some  of  these  are  caves  that  were  peopled  by 
hermits  in  a  holier  age  when  so  many  men  preferred  the  sweet 
presence  of  God  to  any  other  companionship.  Beyond  this 
rocky  barrier  you  soon  come  to  a  beautiful  semi-circular  valley 
shut  in  by  cliffs  and  venerable  oaks,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  small  chapel  of  the  Pas  de  St.  Martin,  so  called  from  an 
indentation  in  a  rock  preserved  here,  made,  says  popular  tradi- 
tion, by  the  hoof  of  St.  Martin's  horse.  Similar  marks  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  cliffs.  In  this  wild  valley  the 
great  saint  once  stopped  to  preach,  and  the  spot  where  he  stood 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  grateful 
people.  And  this  valley  is  the  very  place  for  an  auditory,  with 
its  tiers  of  rocks  along  the  sides,  one  above  another,  like  the 
seats  in  a  gallery,  overhung  by  umbrageous  oaks.  There  is  a 
great  gathering  here  at  midsummer  time,  particularly  on  the 
Sundays  before  and  after  St.  John's  day.  All  classes  come  here, 
some  to  accomplish  a  pilgrimage,  but  others  to  seek  for  laborers 
and  domestics  or  to  procure  a  place.  The  devotions  of  the 
former  and  the  business  of  the  latter  satisfactorily  completed, 
the  young  people  have  a  gay  dance  beneath  the  overshadowing 
trees.  This  does  not  seem  at  all  profane  here  in  the  open  air,, 
where  the  birds  are  carolling  in  the  trees,  the  sunlight  is  dancing 
among  the  foliage,  the  leaves  are  stirring  with  the  instinctive 
joy  of  young  life,  and  the  very 

"  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune." 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  old  peasants  will,  perchance,  tell  you  a 
curious  legend  concerning  St.  Martin,  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  his  life — how  he  was  once  a  mere  herdsman  at  the  farm  of 
Charrant,  whose  gables  are  to  be  seen  yonder  just  behind  the 
great  oaks,  and  sometimes  led  his  cattle  to  pasture  in  this  very 
valley  where  he  afterwards  preached.  He  was  then  young,  with 
a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and,  leaving  his  herd  busily  graz- 
ing, he  went  off  every  morning  to  a  school  at  Tours — no  short 
journey,  as  that  city  is  about  sixty  miles  distant.  However, 
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there  he  went  day  after  day,  and  only  returned  at  nightfall  when 
it  was  time  to  drive  his  cattle  back  to  the  fold.  At  last  his 
absence  was  noticed  and  reported  to  his  master,  who,  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  truth  for  himself,  went  to  the  pasture  the  next  day, 
and,  finding  no  one  there,  cried  :  "  Martin,  Martin  !  "  There  was 
no  answer.  Martin,  however,  heard  him  as  distinctly  at  Tours 
as  if  through  a  telephone,  and  said  to  his  teacher:  "  The  master 
is  calling  me:  I  must  go."  His  teacher,  of  course,  could  not 
credit  such  a  statement,  but  he  placed  his  foot  on  Martin's,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  latter,  and  then  plainly  heard  the  farmer  summon- 
ing Martin  for  the  third  time.  Hardly  had  the  sound  died  away 
before  Martin  appeared  in  the  valley.  His  master  immediately 
began  to  reproach  him  for  not  watering  the  cattle.  Martin,  by 
way  of  reply,  called  to  Brichet,  his  favorite  in  the  herd,  and  at 
his  command  the  animal  thrust  its  horns  into  the  ground,  and 
forthwith  a  cool,  delicious  fountain  sprang  up,  to  which  all  the 
cattle  hastened  to  drink.  From  that  time  the  farmer  never  in- 
terfered with  Martin's  attending  school  at  Tours. 

St.  Martin's  father,  as  every  one  knows,  was  a  tribune  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  he  himself  was  compelled  in  early  life  to 
service  at  arms ;  but  such  legends,  to  be  met  with  throughout 
central  France,  show  what  a  deep  impression  he  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  subsequent  efforts  to  Christianize  them.  On 
the  cliffs  of  Quercy,  among  the  hills  of  Morvand,  and  in  many 
other  places  are  pointed  out  the  footprints  of  St.  Martin's  horse, 
showing  how  far  and  wide  he  sowed  the  good  seed  of  the  Divine 
Word.  That  he  preached  in  this  region  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  monastery  of  Liguge,  which  he  founded  in  the  year  360, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain  only  a  few  miles  from  Poitiers, 
where  you  can  still  see  the  steep  limestone  cliffs  which  his  first 
disciples  hollowed  out  for  their  cells.  And  there  is  a  chapel  in 
the  vicinity,  where,  as  St.  Sulpitius  Severus  relates,  St.  Martin 
raised  a  catechumen  from  the  dead,  with  a  painted  window  in  it 
to  illustrate  the  account. 

Further  up  the  Vienne  is  the  Gue  de  la  Biche,  where  Clovis' 
army  passed  the  night  before  his  decisive  victory  over  Alaric 
that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths  from  Aquitaine.  And 
near  by  is  the  Font  Chretien,  that  flows  out  of  a  rock  into  a  deep 
basin  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  overshadowed  by  oaks — so  called  be- 
cause a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  were  baptized  here  before 
engaging  in  battle.  It  was  here,  too,  at  dawn  of  day,  that  a  white 
hind  of  marvellous  size — cerva  mirce  magnitudinis,  says  the  old 
chronicle — came  out  of  the  forest,  and,  after  going  to  and  fro  in 
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search  of  a  favorable  place,  crossed  the  river  flt  this  spot,  as  if  to 
show  the  army  where  it  could  be  most  easily  forded,  for  which 
reason  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Gue  de  la  Biche,  or 
Hind's  Ford.  And  if  you  climb  the  steep  cliff  behind  the  Font 
Chretien  you  can  still  see  the  footprints  of  this  miraculous  hind 
on  the  rocks,  as  well  as  those  of  King  Clovis'  steed.  And  mount- 
ing1 a  succession  of  steps  beyond,  you  come  to  a  natural  seat  in 
the  rock  that  looks  like  a  rustic  throne,  where  the  king  sat  to 
survey  his  army  as  it  crossed  the  ford,  still  known  as  the  Chaise 
du  roi  Clovis. 

Other  marvellous  presages  are  related  of  the  great  victory  of 
Clovis,  such  as  the  globe  of  fire,  spoken  of  in  the  old  chronicles, 
that  rose  above  the  church  of  St.  Hilaire  at  Poitiers,  kindling 
fresh  ardor  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  in  memory  of 
this  miraculous  light  that  the  king  afterwards  bestowed  on  the 
canons  of  that  church  the  field  where  the  victory  took  place,  a 
portion  of  which  is  still  known  as  the  Champagne"  de  St.  Hilaire. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Hind's  Ford  you  come  to  the  sad 
funereal  plain  of  Civaux,  which  makes  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind.  It  is  the  field  of  the  dead,  the  very  place  to 

"  Talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  of  epitaphs." 

It  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  and  was  once  encom- 
passed by  an  arm  of  the  river,  whence  its  former  name  of  the 
He  de  la  Valle'e.  This  place  must  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead  from  the  very  introduction  of  Christianity,  if 
not  from  the  Roman  occupation.  Seven  thousand  stone  coffins, 
it  is  said,  have  been  counted  on  the  plain  of  Civaux.  Some  of 
them,  called  bis6mes  (bis  homo),  are  hewn  out  so  as  to  contain  two 
bodies.  Others  could  hold  even  more.  On  many  of  them  are 
rudely-carved  swords,  crosses  and  double  crosses,  and  sometimes 
the  human  form.  Everywhere  in  the  village  of  Civaux  you  see 
these  sepulchral  stones.  Coffins  serve  as  boundaries  to  separate 
fields  and  form  enclosures,  to  prop  up  walls,  and  even  as  drinking- 
troughs  for  the  cattle. 

"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  " 

The  church,  houses,  crosses,  and  walls  all  stand  on  graves,  and 
are  built  of  the  fragments  of  tombs.  Everywhere  these  stones 
are  projecting  from  the  ground.  You  sit  on  coffins.  The  very 
dances  in  the  open  air  are  above  the  dead.  You  cannot  step 
without  incurring  Coleridge's  penalty  for  treading  on  graves: 
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"  "Pis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
And  bad  luck  in  the  dark." 

To  put  an  end  to  further  profanation  a  great  number  of  these 
stone  coffins  have  been  set  up  on  one  end  in  rows  around  the 
modern  cemetery,  forming  a  curious  enclosure  that  looks  like  a 
large  circle  of  druidical  monuments.  In  the  midst  is  a  ruined 
chapel  yawning  like  a  huge  sepulchre.  This  lonely  chapel  in  the 
midst  of  the  dead,  the  long  rows  of  stone  coffins,  the  fragments 
of  tombs  in  every  direction  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
numberless  black  crosses  on  the  modern  graves  constitute  a  most 
lugubrious  picture,  especially  at  night  when  the  shades  of  dark- 
ness gather  around  to  enhance  the  melancholy  scene  and  the 
night  winds  sweep  across  the  valley  with  a  plaintive  moan. 

The  old  Romanesque  church  at  Civray  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  its  surroundings.  It  is  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  con- 
tains some  curious  sculptures,  among  them  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  looking  like  astrological  diagrams  portending  the  circle 
of  human  destinies.  Here,  age  after  age,  they  have  measured 
out  the  year  to  man — a  figure,  perhaps,  of  the  starry  round  of 
festivals  celebrated  by  the  church.  Wordsworth  says: 

"  As  through  a  zodiac  moves  the  ritual  year." 

In  front  of  the  church  is  a  gray  old  porch  where  cripples  used 
to  gather  on  great  festivals  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
passionate by  the  quavering  tone  in  which  they  sang  rude  old 
monorhymes  concerning  the  saints,  after  the  style  of  the  ancient 
chansons  h  geste  that  celebrate  the  lofty  exploits  of  heroes.  Some 
of  these  have  been  handed  down,  such  as  the  "  Planch  de  San 
Esteve,"  or  the  Plaint  of  St.  Stephen,  which  thus  begins : 

"  En  aquel  temps  que  Dieus  fo  nat, 
Et  fo  de  mort  ressussitat, 
Et  pueys  el  eel  el  fo  puiat, 
San  Esteve  fo  lapidat."  * 

The  villagers  here  will  tell  you  that  in  the  plain  of  Civray 
were  buried  the  dead  who  fell  in  the  battle  between  Clovis  and 
Alaric ;  that  the  former,  fearing  a  pestilence  from  the  immense 
number  left  slain  on  the  field,  raised  his  hands  imploringly  to 
heaven,  and  immediately  there  rained  down  thousands  of  coffins 
to  receive  their  remains.  There  are  similar  fields  of  the  dead  at 

*  "  'Twas  when  our  Lord  was  born, 
,  And  raised  again  one  morn, 

And  was  to  heaven  upborne, 
Stephen  was  stoned  with  scorn." 
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Lussac,  St.  Pierre-les-Eglises,  and  other  places  around  Poitiers. 
And  this  is  not  surprising,  for  this  region  was  the  great  battle- 
field of  France  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  here  Charles  Mar- 
tel  vanquished  the  Saracens,  and  the  English  under  the  Black 
Prince  won  the  battle  of  Maupertuis,  just  east  of  Poitiers,  in 
which  King  John  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers,  a  fatal  blow  was  given 
to  the  old  French  nobility  by  slaying  thirteen  counts,  seventy 
barons,  and  two  thousand  knights,  from  which  time  may  be  dated 
the  increased  power  of  the  communes. 

It  was  after  crossing  this  battle-field  we  made  our  way  to  the 
city  of  Poitiers.  At  the  right,  as  you  pass  through  the  old  fau- 
bourg St.  Saturnin,  stands  the  famous  Pierre  Lev6e  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Clain — a  huge  dolmen  twenty-two  feet  long  and  eigh- 
teen wide,  with  only  one  end  set  up  on  a  pillar.  Rabelais  tells 
how  the  escolastres  of  the  city  university  used  to  hold  convivial 
meetings  here.  Pedlars,  too,  came  to  display  their  wares  on 
the  broad  stone.  But  to  the  people  in  general  this  dolmen  was 
an  object  of  veneration  from  druidical  times.  Even  at  a  recent 
period  the  peasantry  would  march  solemnly  around  it  three 
times  and  kiss  it  with  respect.  But  this  might  be  out  of  devo- 
tion to  St.  Radegonde,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  bore  this 
enormous  stone  here  on  the  top  of  her  head,  with  the  pillars  in 
her  muslin  apron.  One  of  the  pillars  happening  to  fall,  a  demon 
carried  it  off,  so  the  saint  could  only  set  the  monument  up  at  one 
end,  as  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Poitiers  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of  the  Boivre 
with  the  Clain,  so  it  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  On 
every  side  are  bridges  giving  access  to  the  city.  These  all  had 
oratories  on  them  in  former  times,  one  of  which  still  remains — 
that  on  Pont  Joubert,  originally  called  Pont  St.  Angilbert  in 
honor  of  a  saintly  abbot  of  St.  Riquier  in  the  eighth  century. 
This  is  the  oldest  bridge  in  the  city,  and  the  one  by  which  every 
bishop  of  Poitiers  used  to  make  his  entrance  on  taking  possession 
of  his  see.  It  was  formerly  guarded  by  the  knights  of  Poitou  in 
>erson,  one  after  another,  and  we  are  told  how  the  Baron  de 
[orthemer  came  here  with  four  armed  men  and  kept  guard  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  in  a  tower  at  one  end,  built  by  William 
VI I.,  Count  of  Poitou. 

Near  the  Pont  St.  Cyprien  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  the 
head  of  St.  Simplicien  fell  when  he  was  martyred.  On  the  feast 
of  St.  Spicien,  as  the  people  call  him,  crowds  used  to  come  here 
from  all  the  country  around  to  touch  the  place  with  their  fore- 
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heads,  and  even  thrust  their  whole  heads  into  the  hole,  for  the 
cure  of  the  headache  and  kindred  complaints ;  but  this  was  at  last 
forbidden  by  the  bishops  of  Poitiers,  though  it  is  still  practised 
to  some  extent.  One  of  the  streets  in  the  city  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Simplicien.  And  a  great  number  of  others  are  likewise  named 
for  the  saints — fifty,  if  no  more.  But  many  have  names  amus- 
ingly suggestive  of  their  narrowness,  and  windings,  and  lack  of 
cleanliness,  such  as  the  Queue-de-Vache,  Corne-de-Bouc,  and 
Truie-qui-file.  But  they  lead  to  picturesque  old  houses,  interest- 
ing monastic  buildings,  and  churches  full  of  historical  and  legen- 
dary associations,  and  covered  with  sculptures  representing  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith.  The  Rue  Queue-de-Vache,  for  instance, 
brought  us  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  founded  by  Henry  II.  and 
Queen  Eleanor  on  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  church  at  Poitiers, 
built  by  St.  Martial  himself,  the  great  apostle  of  Aquitaine.  The 
front  is  one  immense  bas-relief.  Around  one  door  you  see  dead 
rising  from  their  graves,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  separation 
of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  All  classes  and  conditions, 
not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  are  here  treated  with  impartial  jus- 
tice, some  carried  off  by  demons  who  thrust  them  into  the  yawn- 
ing mouth  of  a  great  dragon,  and  others,  defended  by  St.  Mi- 
chael with  a  drawn  sword,  are  led  up  to  the  Divine  Presence  en- 
throned among  the  angels.  Around  the  central  door  are  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  the  titular  saint,  with  a  rich  shrine 
modelled  after  the  one  of  gold  and  precious  stones  given  this 
church  by  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  for  the  relic  of  St.  Peter  brought 
from  Rome  by  St.  Hilaire,  on  which  the  bishops  of  Poitiers  used 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  the  day  of  their  solemn  installation,  but 
now  unfortunately  lost.  Over  the  third  door  our  Saviour  crowns 
his  Mother  in  heaven,  angels  floating  around  with  their  censers, 
and  a  multitude  of  bishops,  monks,  hermits,  confes'sors,  and  vir- 
gin saints  standing  in  the  attitude  of  the  deepest  devotion.  In 
this  church  is  a  Chemin  de  Jerusalem,  or  labyrinth,  in  the 
pavement,  representing,  according  to  some,  the  devious  way  by 
which  our  Lord  was  led  up  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  by  others  the 
narrow  road  that  alone  leads  to  heaven. . 

Passing  through  the  Rue  Truie-qui-file,  we  came  to  the  church 
of  the  Augustinians,  now  converted  into  a  storehouse,  the  old 
pulpit  of  which  is  supported  by  a  colossal  Samson  of  carved 
oak,  called  by  the  people  the  confessor  of  those  who  never  go  to 
shrift.  A  man  who  does  not  fulfil  his  religious,  obligations  is 
called  at  Poitiers  "a  penitent  of  Father  Samson's." 

The  Rue  des  Carmes  owes  its  name  to  a  convent  of  Carme- 
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lite  monks  founded  in  1367  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  then  grand 
seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  Lord  William  Felton,  high  steward  of 
Aquitaine,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  great  victory  of  the  English 
at  Maupertuis.  Chandos  himself  was  so  devout  to  Our  Lady  that 
he  wore  in  battle  a  surcoat  on  which,  says  Froissart,  was  embroi 
dered  a  Virgin  Mary  in  azure,  encompassed  with  rays  argent. 
Lord  Felton  was  afterwards  killed  in  Spain  in  an  engagement  with 
Du  Guesclin. 

Everywhere  at  Poitiers  you  find  traces  of  the  English,  even 
in  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Hilaire,  where  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  as  Count  of  Poitou,  was  installed  as  the  lay  abbot  by  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  placed 
in  his  hands  a  lance  and  a  standard,  perhaps  to  signify  that  he 
should  defend  the  interests  of  the  monastery.  This  wealthy 
abbey  was  immediately  dependent  on  the  Holy  See,  and  when- 
ever the  bishop  of  Poitiers  entered  the  church  a  purple  ribbon 
was  thrown  around  his  hands,  as  if  to  bind  them,  reminding  him 
he  had  no  authority  here.  Here  once  were  the  glorious  tombs 
of  St.  Hilaire  and  St.  Fortunatus.  The  latter  was  shamefully  pro- 
faned at  the  Revolution.  The  remains  of  St.  Hilaire  had  long  be- 
fore been  removed  to  Puy-en-Velay  in  some  of  the  wars,  but  only 
the  skull  has  been  preserved  to  our  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  at  Poitiers  is  that  of  St. 
Radegonde,  which  has  one  of  those  gloomy  old  crypts  with  tombs 
of  the  dead  that  remind  you  of  the  catacombs.  You  go  down 
into  it  out  of  the  left  transept,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
inserted  in  the  thick  walls  at  the  sides,  are  the  tombs  of  St. 
Agnes,  first  abbess  of  Ste.  Croix,  and  St.  Disciole,  the  favorite 
companion  of  St.  Radegonde.  The  tomb  of  St.  Radegonde, her- 
self— a  black  marble  sarcophagus  given  by  Anne  of  Austria — is 
still  in  its  place  of  honor,  but  her  remains  were  torn  out  by  the 
Huguenots  and  burned  in  the  nave,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  that  were  borne  secretly  away  and  afterwards  replaced 
in  the  tomb,  where  they  are  still  venerated,  especially  in  the 
month  of  August,  when  great  numbers  come  here  to  pray.  The 
rich  silver  l^mps,  given  by  Louis  XIV.  and  other  illustrious  per- 
sonages, no  longer  hang  around  the  tomb,  but  the  faithful  piously 
bring  their  candles ;  and  as  we  saw  their  tremulous  light  through 
the  gloom  of  the  low  arches,  we  thought  of  St.  Radegonde  mak- 
ing tapers  for  the  altar  with  her  own  royal  hands,  that  the  Real 
Presence  might  be  surrounded  by  lights  during  the  darkness  of 
night. 

It  is  said  that  when  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  opened  her  tomb  in 
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1412  her  body  was  found  entire,  veiled  and  crowned,  with  her 
hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer.  On  her  fingers  were  two  rings, 
which  the  duke  attempted  to  draw  off,  but  he  was  obliged  by  "  a 
divine  and  miraculous  force  "  to  content  himself  with  one,  the 
saint  herself  withdrawing  the  hand  on  which  she  wore  the  ring 
of  her  divine  espousals. 

Many  other  curious  legends  are  related  of  St.  Radegonde, 
like  that  of  the  winged  dragon  she  saw  flying  through  the  air, 
which,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  fell  like  lightning  from 
heaven.  A  representation  of  this  monster,  carved  out  of  wood 
and  painted  with  horrid  effect,  was  long  famous  at  Poitiers  and 
brought  forth  in  the  processions  of  Rogation  week,  the  people 
hailing  it  with  loud  cries  as  the  boune  veurmine,  and  throwing 
cakes,  tartlets,  and  fruit  into  its  yawning  mouth.  This  was 
called  the  Grande  Gueule,  and  by  many  was  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  victory  over  Arianism,  against  which  St.  Hilaire  wrote 
so  forcibly  as  to  be  called  by  St.  Jerome  "  the  Rhone  of  Latin 
eloquence." 

Another  legend  of  St.  Radegonde  relates  to  a  divine  premo- 
nition she  received  of  her  death  only  a  short  time  before  it  oc- 
curred, and  the  cell  in  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Croix  where  her  dying 
eyes  beheld  the  vision  of  our  Lord  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  chapel  called  the  Pas  de  Dieu,  from  the  flagstone  whereon 
she  saw  him  stand,  which  bears  one  of  those  curious  indentations 
so  numerous  around  Poitiers,  and  popularly  ascribed  to  super- 
natural agency.  This  chapel  no  longer  exists,  but  the  stone  is  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Radegonde,  in  a  deep  recess  in  the 
wall,  protected  by  a  strong  iron  grating.  Lights  burn  before  it, 
and  at  the  sides  are  statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  royal  saint. 

It  was  in  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Croix  that  the  grand  hymns  of  the 
Vexilla  Regis  and  the  Pange  Lingua,  composed  by  St.  Fortuna- 
tus,  then  bishop  of  Poitiers,  were  first  sung  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  holy  rite  at  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the 
True  Cross,  given  to  St.  Radegonde  by  Justin,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  sacred  relic  was  placed  in  a  shrine  of  pure 
gold  set  with  precious  stones,  which  the  abbess  of  Ste.  Croix 
used  to  guard  with  extreme  care,  and  when  the  clergy  came  for 
it  to  carry  in  the  public  processions  the  highest  dignitary,  before 
receiving  it  from  her  hands,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  return  it 
intact.  And  the  prebendary  who  bore  it  in  the  procession  made 
bare  his  feet  and  lower  limbs  with  oriental  reverence,  and  at  his 
return  to  the  abbey  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  stock- 
ings by  the  nuns.  This  shrine  was  carried  off  at  the  Revolution, 
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but  the  relic  itself,  of  more  value  than  gold  or  precious  stones, 
was  fortunately  preserved  and  is  still  offered  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  veneration  of  the  public. 

Of  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Croix,  founded  by  St.  Radegonde,  and 
long-  governed  by  princesses  of  the  blood  and  ladies  of  the  high- 
est  rank,  only  a  remnant  remains,  which  is  used  as  the  Eveche". 
In  the  large  garden  adjoining  is  a  laurej  planted  by  St.  Rade- 
gonde  herself. 

One  of  the  most  popular  legends  at  Poitiers  is  that  of  St. 
Loubette.  She  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  who,  though  deformed 
and  short  of  stature,  possessed  such  remarkable  qualities  that  she 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  St.  Helena  and  accompanied  that 
empress  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter,  out  of  affection  to  her 
devoted  handmaid,  gave  her  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  and  other 
relics  of  the  Passion,  and  St.  Loubette  was  on  her  way  back  to 
her  native  province,  when,  coming  to  Poitiers,  she  stopped  in  a 
small  square,  called  the  Plan  de  Celles,  to  rest  beside  a  well  that 
is  now  filled  up.  She  hung  her  mantle  and  the  wallet  containing 
the  relics  on  a  willow  that  grew  beside  the  well,  afterwards 
known  as  the  seuf  (sureaii)  de  Ste.  Loubette,  and,  sitting  down 
beneath,  she  soon  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke  the  tree  had 
grown  so  tall  that  her  wallet  was  beyond  her  reach.  Whereupon 
she  went  to  the  bishop  to  relate  what  had  happened,  and  the 
Count  of  Poitou,  hearing  of  the  event,  determined  to  keep  the 
saint  and  her  relics  at  Poitiers.  Seeing  that  she  was  lame  and  so 
feeble  that  she  could  hardly  go,  he  imprudently  offered  her  as 
much  land  as  she  could  walk  around  in  one  day.  Whereupon 
St.  Loubette  set  forth,  and  by  a  divine  miracle  the  land  seemed 
hastening  to  meet  her.  Coming  to  the  Clain,  the  very  waters 
opened  before  her,  so  she  crossed  dry-shod.  The  count  began  to 
be  alarmed  for  his  domains,  and  about  the  noontide  hour  told  her 
she  ought  to  be  satisfied.  St.  Loubette,  who  appears  to 'have 
been  of  a  reasonable  turn  of  mind,  at  once  desisted.  The  count 
bestowed  on  her  all  the  land  she  had  compassed,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Lev6e  de  Ste.  Loubette.  She  gave  it  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  Puellier,  afterwards  attached  to  a  convent 
founded  by  Adele,  wife  of  Ebles  Manzer,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and 
one  of  the  eight  or  ten  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  of  En- 
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gland,  who  were  so  skilful  at  the  distaff,  at  least  while  unmarried, 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  title  of  spinster,  once  so  honorable.  She 
died  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Poitiers,  where  a 
fragment  of  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  miracle  des  cits  is  also  associated  with   the  English,  who, 
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when  it  occurred,  were  besieging  the  city  of  Poitiers.  A 
treacherous  servant  of  the  mayor  had  promised  to  open  to  them 
the  gates  of  the  city  at  a  certain  hour  on  Easter  eve,  while  all 
the  people  would  be  devoutly  keeping  vigil  in  the  churches,  but, 
going  to  look  for  the  keys  in  their  usual  place,  he  could  not  find 
them.  The  English,  after  vainly  waiting  for  some  time  before 
the  gates,  began  to  think  they  were  betrayed,  and,  looking  up, 
beheld  Our  Lady,  attended  by  St.  Hilaire  and  St.  Radegonde, 
appear  above  the  city,  as  if  covering  it  with  their  protection. 
Struck  with  terror,  they  fled.  The  alarm  meanwhile  was  given. 
The  bells  began  to  ring.  The  people  were  roused.  They  look- 
ed for  the  keys,  but  only  found  them  after  a  long  search,  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Madonna  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande.  It  was  in 
memory  of  this  deliverance  that  the  canons  of  Notre  Dame  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city  every  year  from  the  Mon- 
day of  Rogation  week,  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  till  the  same  hour 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  with  the  right  of  administering 
justice  during  that  time.  In  vain  did  the  counts  of  Poitou  and 
the  royal  authorities  at  a  later  day  try  to  wrest  this  privilege 
from  the  canons.  Popular  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  them 
till  modern  events  broke  the  thread  of  traditibn. 

A  great  procession  was  also  made  on  Easter  Monday  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor  to  celebrate  the  miracle  des  cits.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  annually  appropriated  to  adorn  the  streets, 
buy  trumpets,  provide  forty  pounds  of  wax  for  the  corona  before 
the  Virgin,  and  purchase  a  new  mantle  for  her  to  wear.  The 
latter  was  borne  to  the  church  with  great  ceremony  after  Ves- 
pers on  Easter  day,  followed  by  the  mayor's  wife  and  the  chief 
ladies  of  the  city,  who  clothed  the  Madonna  with  the  new  gar- 
ment. The  people  called  this  ceremony  la  toilette  de  la  bonne 
Vierge.  The  next  morning  the  municipal  authorities  went  in 
great  pomp  to  take  down  the  statue  to  carry  it  in  the  procession. 
The  dean  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  and  the  canons  followed,  careful 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  as  it  was  borne  entirely  around  the  city, 
from  one  gate  to  another,  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the 
chanting  of  prayers  and  antiphons  that  are  still  extant.  So  at- 
tached were  the  people  to  this  procession  that  it  was  kept  up 
even  in  1793. 

And  it  was  in  memory  of  the  same  miracle  that  chapels  of  Our 
Lady  were  placed  on  every  bridge  in  the  city,  and  her  statue, 
with  St.  Hilaire  and  St.  Radegonde,  placed  over  the  gates  and 
on  all  the  public  edifices.  These  statues  have  all  disappeared  ex- 
cept  those  on  the  front  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande.  This  favored 
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church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  prominent  in  its  elaborate  ornamentation  was  once  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  that  emperor;  but  this  was  destroyed*  in  1562  by 
the  Huguenots,  who,  as  has  been  happily  remarked,  could  not  be 
expected  to  like  Constantine,  for  he  erected  churches,  whereas 
they  only  went  about  destroying  them. 

Coming  out  of  Poitiers  at  the  southeast,  we  passed  through 
the  public  garden  of  Blossac,  larger  and  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  here  from  the  old  ramparts  took 
a  last  look  at  the  picturesque  city  of  Poitiers,  and  looked  off  on 
the  valley  of  the  river  Clain,  which,  passing  between  two  sinister 
landmarks — the  spires  of  St.  Benolt,  where  Rabelais  dwelt  for  a 
time,  and  the  cuirasse  de  Coligny,  a  rock  where  the  great  Hugue- 
not entrenched  himself — goes  winding  off  among  fair  hills  cov- 
ered with  villas  and  cottages,  to  seek,  like  us, 

"  Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 
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To  designate  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  pre-eminently  money- 
loving  and  money-getting  is  but  to  state  the  plainest  of  admitted 
facts  ;  and  to  say  that  the  utilitarianism  engendered  by  such  a  spirit 
is  directly  adverse  to  artistic.growth,  individual  and  national,  is 
equally  a  truism.  If  fiction  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts 
it  must  be  confessed  that  those  who  lament  its  present  decadence 
through  such  causes  have  some  show  of  reason  on  their  side 
when  they  assert  that  it  has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  place 
in  intellectual  achievement,  and  that  the  best  minds  of  the  day 
are  devoting  their  powers  to  material  and  practical  interests 
rather  than  to  the  higher  and  more  beautiful  side  of  life.  And  if 
novel-reading  consisted  in  poring  over  the  inanities  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  every  bookseller's  stock,  the  pessimistic 
view  of  the  subject  might  seem  the  only  one  possible.  The 
senseless  hoidenism  affected  by  a  certain  class ;  the  sickly  senti- 
mentalism  of  another:  the  hideous  immorality,  thinly  veiled  by 

*  Doctor  Claudius.  A  True  Story.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1883.  Mr.  Isaacs.  A  Tale  of  Modern  India.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883.  To  Leeward.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  1884. 

But  yet  a  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  1883. 
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ornate  language,  of  a  third  ;  the  wearisome  sameness  of  so-called 
pictures  of  society,  and,  last,  not  least  in  odiousness,  the  affectation 
of  that  arrogant  school  which  has  its  appropriate  emblem  in  the 
stiff  ugliness  of  the  sunflower,  would  indeed  appear  to  argue  an 
extremely  depressed  condition  of  literary  affairs.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  all  the  bewildering  array  of  novels  passing  con- 
tinually before  the  public  eye  at  home  and  abroad  there  may  be 
almost  counted  upon  one's  fingers  the  few  which  will  be  really 
valued  by  the  next  generation,  while  fewer  still  are  those  which 
can  lay  claim  to  real  greatness.  Yet  it  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove  that  neither  greatness  nor  moderate  excellence  is  now 
the  essential  condition  of  success  in  novel-writing,  and  the  ob- 
server can  but  look  with  astonishment  upon  the  evident  popu- 
larity of  books  scarcely  worth  the  labor  of  printing.  The  key  to 
the  enigma  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  puritanical  prejudice,  which 
not  so  very  long  ago  condemned  all  fiction  as  among  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  taught  that  novel-reading  was,  if  not  crime, 
yet  something  closely  allied  to  it,  has  given  place,  by  a  sort  of 
inevitable  rebound,  to  a  liberty  which  almost  amounts  to  license. 
Immense  as  is  the  supply  furnished  continually  by  the  story- 
writers,  it  seems  never  very  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  it 
is  lamentably  true  that,  with  certain  reservation,  any  author  who 
can  find  a  publisher  is  nearly  always  sure  of  finding  readers 
also. 

This  omnivorous  appetite,  however,  like  other  morbid  condi- 
tions, affects  only  a  portion  of  the^  social  system  ;  there  are  en- 
couraging symptoms  that  a  healthier  tone  is  becoming  established 
in  the  literary  taste  of  the  day,  and  there  is  still  left  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  every  book  given  to  the  world  should  aim  to  be 
the  greatest  of  its  kind,  and  there  are  good  novels  by  the  score 
constantly  put  forth  fulfilling  each  its  special  purpose  and  con- 
veying a  moral  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  the  least  pre- 
tension to  more  than  average  excellence,  yet  possessing  a  charm 
of  one  sort  or  another  which  carries  its  own  brightness  into  the 
prosaic  region  of  work-a-day  routine.  The  love  of  fiction  is  not 
a  question  of  culture  or  the  lack  of  culture  ;  it  is  an  instinct,  and, 
as  has  been  lately  said  by  a  brilliant  writer,  if  fairy-tales  did 
not  exist  in  print  the  children  would  invent  them  for  themselves. 
The  office  of  culture  is  simply  to  define  the  standards  by  which 
this  instinctive  love  of  beauty,  inherent  in  some  degree  in  every 
mind,  is  to  be  governed  and  restrained.*  No  amount  of  fidelity 

*  To  borrow  the  thought  of  Longinus,  culture  in  these  modern  days  seems  to  need  the  curb 
rather  than  the  spur;  Aet  yap  aurois,  us  xevrpov  iroAAa/ctt,  OVTU  &r)  ical  XO^LVOV  (Zte  Slibl.  ii.) 
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to  nature,  no  accuracy  of  detail  or  correctness  of  description,  will 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  that  artistic  skill  which  invests  the 
story  with  some  breath  of  poetry,  lifting  it  above  the  level  of 
bald  literalism.  Yet  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  realism 
in  fiction  is  now  the  essential  requisite  to  success.  It  is  demanded 
of  an  author  that  he  shall  have  in  his  own  mind  some  definite 
artistic  conception  for  good  or  evil, and,  besides  this,  that  he  shall 
have  the  creative  genius  to  embody  that  conception  in  artistic 
form.  A  marble-cutter  may  be  able  to  produce  a  figure  which 
shall  represent  a  man,  but  it  requires  a  sculptor  to  give  it  those 
subtle  touches  which  make  it  mean  anything.  The  actor  who 
should  trust  for  his  effects  to  a  literal  presentation  in  word  and 
gesture  of  his  points,  instead  of  creating  by  artistic  skill  the  illu- 
sion of  reality  throughout  his  whole  performance,  would  utterly 
and  deservedly  fail.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  writer  shall  draw 
his  characters  with  correct  lines  and  impart  to  them  what  he  may 
consider  natural  coloring  ;  he  must  make  manifest  some  purpose, 
some  reason  for  presenting  them,  which  shall  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  withal  they  must  so  move  and  act  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  story  as  to  make  it  appear  that  such  action  alone 
is  probable  in  the  premises  given.  And  this  is  not  all :  there  must 
be  a  personal  interest  in  one  and  another  of  those  whose  fortunes 
are  to  be  followed,  or  the  book,  however  intellectually  well  con- 
structed, soon  loses  its  hold.  Indeed,  so  many  are  the  elements 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  novel  that  it  might  seem  rather  to  be 
surprising  that  the  number  of  such  is  so  large  than  that  there 
are  not  more  of  them. 

The  healthful  tendency  which  has  been  mentioned,  however, 
like  other  hygienic  questions  of  the  day,  is  liable  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  class  of  adherents,  and 
the  tendency  in  this  case  is  in  the  direction  of  hypercriticism,  a 
disposition  to  pick  flaws  even  where  it  requires  some  degree  of 
research  to  find  them.  The  general  reader  will  call  to  mind 
abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  columns  of  book-reviews,  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  current  literature,  and  will  hardly  dispute 
the  assertion  that  criticism  nowadays  is  in  the  way  of  being  sadly 
overdone.  The  critic  of  the  period  is  for  the  most  part  an  inve- 
terate fault-finder,  and  seems  to  take  blame  to  himself  if  by  inad- 
vertence he  falls  into  the  strain  of  commendation.  One  can  but 
fancy  the  position  of  such  an  one  if  somebody's  suggestion  should 
be  carried  out  that  no  man  shall  presume  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  a  novel  until  he  shall  have  proved  his  ability  to  produce 
one  equally  good.  Yet,  after  all,  perhaps  the  result  would  be  as 
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disastrous  to  the  novelist  himself  as  to  the  class  thereby  silenced, 
for  the  former  is  better  pleased  with  the  harshest  of  criticism 
than  with  the  alternative  of  non-recognition,  as  the  soldier  pre- 
fers the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle  to  the  being  passed  by  in 
safe  obscurity.  To  be  a  good  critic  it  is  needful  to  be  a  good 
reader,  to  place  one's  self  in  sympathy  with  the  author  for  the  time 
being,  to  view  the  scenes  presented  from  the  same  standpoint. 
Thus  only  is  it  possible  to  judge  fairly  of  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played, lacking  which  the  book,  however  full  of  incident,  origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  literal  accuracy,  must  fall  short  of  excel- 
lence, while  the  presence  of  that  vivifying  power  will  serve  to 
redeem  a  host  of  minor  imperfections. 

That  a  new  claimant  for  literary  honors  has  written  three 
very  successful  books,  and  that  he  is  now  bringing  out,  in  serial 
form,  a  fourth  which  bids  fair  to  surpass  in  popularity  both  his 
earlier  works,  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public.  But  as  to 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  several  productions  there  are  widely 
differing  opinions.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  declared  that  the 
author  is  the  most  original  as  well  as  one  of  the  strongest  writers 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  welcomed  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
almost  effusive,  as  having  opened  a  new  path  into  the  enchanted 
realm  of  fiction,  where  a  fresher  air  is  breathed  and  a  broader 
view  of  men  and  things  is  presented  than  we  have  been  used  to 
in  these  latter  days.  Another  class  of  minds,  however,  with  that 
perversity  which  is  always  ready  to  decry  a  new  departure  of 
any  kind  and  in  any  direction  whatsoever,  refuses  to  accord  him 
such  high  praise,  or,  indeed,  to  approve  of  him  at  all,  declaring 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  he  says,  while  in  his  manner 
of  saying  it  there  is  an  attempt  at  originality  which  often  runs 
into  pedantry  or  affectation.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  between  the 
two,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  first-named  judgment.  In  the 
case  of  both  Doctor  Claudius  and  Mr.  Isaacs  it  seems  as  if  the 
author  were  trying  his  powers  for  greater  effort  still,  rather  than 
as  if,  having  reached  his  appointed  goal,  he  were  willing  to  stand 
aside  or  were  content  with  the  laurels  already  won.  Without 
presumption  on  the  one  hand  nor  timidity  on  the  other,  there  is 
about  him  a  superb  self-reliance,  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  success, 
and  a  frank  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  reader  which  is 
extremely  winning.  His  style  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and,  al- 
though not  without  certain  defects,  possesses  a  breezy  freshness 
full  of  charm,  and  often  carries  one  along  with  a  sense  of  exhila- 
rating movement.  An  air  of  cheerfulness  pervades  his  stories, 
although  they  have  their  shadows  ;  he  is  not  afraid  to  give  them 
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a  pleasant  ending  lest  he  should  be  unassthetic.  He  does  not 
depend  upon  the  sensational,  though  he  uses  it  when  he  sees  tit. 
Neither  do  his  figures  pose  in  "  stained-glass  "  attitudes  expres- 
sive of  mild  idiocy ;  his  people  are  alive,  and  have  bones  and 
muscle  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  life.  His  scenes,  especially 
in  Doctor  Claudius,  are  real  without  being  commonplace,  and  his 
dialogue  is  that  of  every  day,  but  possesses  that  indescribable 
finish  which  removes  it  from  the  flat  realism  affected  by  so  many 
would-be  natural  writers.  His  constructive  faculty,  while  in 
both  his  published  tales  exercised  within  a  somewhat  restricted 
sphere,  is  above  question.  In  the  case  of  Doctor  Claudius  this  is 
especially  true.  The  ingenuity  with  which  the  reader  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  lineage  of  the  hero,  without  gaining  a  particle  of  defi- 
nite information  upon  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  lite- 
rary workmanship  to  be  met  with,  and  the  love-story  which  is 
the  raison  d^tre  of  the  book  is,  as  a  whole,  exquisitely  presented. 
An  old-fashioned  respect  for  woman,  everywhere  visible  through- 
out Mr.  Crawford's  books,  is  one  of  their  many  admjrable  fea- 
tures, and  the  world  of  the  affections  is,  in  his  thought,  never 
subordinated  to  the  merely  intellectual. 

The  key-note  of  his  books  seems  to  be  found  in  the  incom- 
pleteness of  any  life,  however  noble  in  purpose  or  in  fulfilment,  if 
not  rounded  and  softened  by  the  sunshine  of  human  sympathies, 
the  interchange  of  human,  affections  and  interests.  Both  Isaacs 
and  Claudius  forcibly  illustrate  this  point,  though  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances as  widely  diverse  as  possible.  The  latter  has  been 
from  early  manhood  a  student,  has  sounded  the  depths  of  pro- 
foundest  learning,  has  followed  the  windings  of  human  thought 
through  regions  of  cold  speculation  and  darkest  mazes  of  doubt, 
until,  like  him  of  old,  he  has  grown  weary  of  the  search  and  pro- 
nounced it  emptiness  and  vanity  : 

"The  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

He  has  begun  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  there  is  not  something  else 
in  life  wherewith  a  man  may  feed  his  hungry  soul,  and,  with  an 
unconscious  reaching  out  after  living  companionship,  he  has  half- 
decided  upon  going  away  somewhere  in  search  of  the  freshness 
and  bloom  the  world  used  to  wear  ;  when  suddenly  the  change 
comes  for  which  he  is  longing,  and  unimagined  possibilities  lie 
thick  about  his  path,  but  lately  so  bare  and  dull.  No  longer 
living  in  himself  and  for  himself,  the  burden  of  discontent  drops 
VOL.  xxxviii.— 50 
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away  and  his  dreary  questionings  are  at  an  end.  In  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-beings  his  whole  nature  expands  and  ripens,  and 
the  crowning  touch  is  given  to  the  noble  character  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  love  for  a  good  woman.  In  Mr.  Isaacs,  as  has  been 
intimated,  the  same  idea  is  wrought  out,  by  methods  entirely  dif- 
ferent but  always  tending  to  the  same  end.  In  the  careful 
delineation  of  both  men  one  perceives  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
genuine  hero-worship  which  does  honor  to  the  worshipper  as 
well  as  to  the  hero,  and  gives  color  to  the  supposition  that  the 
portraits  are  taken  from  life.  As  types  of  purely  moral  excel- 
lence they  are  indeed  admirable,  and  the  author  has  known  how 
to  secure  for  them  a  strong  degree  of  interest  from  the  very  out- 
set, and  to  maintain  it  to  the  end.  In  short,  Mr.  Crawford  has 
given  us  two  charming  stories,  in  the  main  charmingly  told, 
clean,  healthy,  strong,  and  bright ;  and  while  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  assign  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  literary  ability,  he  is  un- 
questionably in  the  line  of  promotion  and  may  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated upon  the  work  already  accomplished.  Judging  him 
through  this  medium,  he  would  seem  to  be  a  man  of  culture,  at 
home  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  reader  of  men  as  well  as  of 
books,  and  an  accomplished  linguist.* 

One  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Crawford's  style  is  a  ten- 
dency towards  what  may  be  called  anti-climax,  an  instance  of 
which  occurs  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  volume  which 
will  first  receive  our  attention,  Doctor  Claudius.  The  heroine 
has  just  been  compelled  to  listen  to  a  tale  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  her  exalted  sense  of  honor,  in  which  the  narrator  figures  as 
hero.  Too  ignoble  in  himself  to  comprehend  the  contempt  with 
which  she  is  regarding  him,  he  eagerly  seeks  to  obtain  some 
word  of  approval  from  her,  when,  instead  of  answering,  she 
slowly  rises,  rings  the  bell,  orders  in  briefest  terms  the  visitor's 
carriage,  and  sweeps  out  of  the  room,  "  without  deigning  to 
look  at  the  astonished  young  man,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  tea-cup  in  his  hand."  The  dramatic  effect  is  perfect, 
and  as  the  unlucky  caller  descends  the  steps,  pale  with  the  shock 
of  his  summary  dismissal,  the  impression  produced  is  like  that 
of  a  well-managed  scene  upon  the  stage.  But  the  author  tloes 
not  leave  the  matter  at  this  effective  point.  He  goes  on  to 
address  the  gentleman  in  question  in  a  series  of  moral  reflections, 

*  Apropos  of  this  latter  point,  however,  he  has  been  caught  tripping  in  one  piece  of  oversight 
•which  is  sufficiently  amusing.  At  the  close  of  chapter  iv.  Dr.  Claudius  says  to  his  American 
friend:  "  And  if,  as  you  say,  I  ever  go  to  America,  which  seems  in  your  opinion  paramount  to 
enjoying  myself,  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  kind  invitation." 
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which,  though  admirable  in  itself,  is  out  of  place — in  fact,  wholly 
superfluous.  Like  Anthony  Trollope  in  that  feeblest  of  perfor- 
mances, the  Life  of  Thackeray,  he  does  not  always  give  his  reader 
credit  for  intelligent  comprehension,  and  occasionally  becomes 
too  explanatory.  And  yet  such  faults,  with  the  added  weight  of 
others  still  to  be  enumerated,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  affect 
the  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Crawford's  real  power  as  a  writer. 

The  story  of  Doctor  Claudius  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
man  and  his  surroundings.  The  almost  Spartan  simplicity  of 
his  mode  of  life  might  be  called  poverty-stricken,  were  it  not 
for  the  innate  refinement  which  belonged  to  him,  and  the  further 
fact  that  his  means,  though  small,  are  ample  for  much  greater 
requirements  than  his.  Hitherto  he  has  fancied  himself  content 
with  the  quiet  round  of  his  duties  as  a  professor  in  Heidelberg, 
varied  only  by  his  own  unending  studies  which  lead  nowhere. 
Just  when  the  sense  of  unrest  which  has  come  upon  him  begins 
to  take  definite  shape,  impelling  him  to  action  in  some  direction, 
a  letter  from  across  the  sea  informs  him  that  he  has  fallen  heir 
to  a  large  fortune  left  by  the  only  relative  whom  he  has  ever 
known,  his  maternal  uncle.  Here,  then,  as  from  the  sky,  has 
come  the  message  of  deliverance,  the  means  of  fulfilling  his 
wildest  dreams.  But  it  seems  he  has  had  no  dreams  ;  for  after 
the  first  overwhelming  surprise  he  recovers  his  serenity,  and, 
calmly  looking  up  the  wonderful  documents,  sits  down  to  write 
to  the  New  York  lawyers  by  whom  they  were  sent,  requesting 
them  to  keep  the  money  for  the  present,  as  he  has  no  use  for  it. 
The  act  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  absolute  simplicity  of  this 
man,  however  far  removed  from  the  conduct  of  ordinary  people, 
for  he  is  by  no  means  ordinary.  The  next  event  which  befalls 
him  is  the  unheralded  visit  of  an  American,  Mr.  Barker,  who 
belongs  to  the  firm  having  charge  of  the  inheritance  and  is 
amiably  desirous  of  being  friendly  towards  the  newly-fledged 
millionaire.  A  lady,  the  youthful  widow  of  a  Russian  nobleman, 
herself  of  American  birth,  crossing  by  a  sort  of  accident  the  path 
of  Claudius,  proves  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Barker.  An  in- 
troduction follows,  and  Claudius  thinks  that  he  has  found  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  woman  which  he  has  cherished  with  a 
sort  of  far-off  reverence  through  all  his  life.  The  spell  which 
she  casts  upon  him  is  constantly  deepened  by  the  rather  frequent 
visits  which  his  friend  and  he  continue  upon  various  pretexts, 
and  life  is  no  longer  empty  and  unsatisfying.  That  which  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  and  the  unaccustomed  sweetness  of 
well-managed  flattery,  with  numberless  reminders  of  his  own 
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importance  in  the  world,  which  he  never  seems  to  understand, 
have  been  powerless  to  accomplish  is  at  once  achieved  without 
effort  by  this  new  influence,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  pictured  the  chivalrous  homage  of  this  knightly  soul  is  most 
beautiful  and  delicate.  An  English  duke,  whose  name  never 
transpires,  and  his  sister,  who  figures  as  the  Lady  Victoria,  come 
upon  the  scene  at  the  precise  point  when  they  are  needed  to 
prevent  a  too  early  denouement  which  the  sagacious  reader 
perceives  impending.  A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  his 
grace's  steam-yacht  having  been  proposed  to  the  countess,  a 
very  pretty  passage  of  doubt  and  hesitation  occurs,  the  lady 
having  become,  half-unconsciously,  more  interested  than  she  is 
aware  in  this  noble  and  unconventional  Swede,  and,  woman- 
like, being  fearful  of  betraying  her  interest.  The  difficulty  is 
solved  through  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Barker,  who  contrives  that 
all  the  proprieties  shall  be  observed  without  separating  the  two 
persons,  for  whom  he  has  begun  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprietary 
interest.  He  seems  a  good  fellow  in  the  main,  although  given 
to  excessive  slang,  and  is  gifted  with  a  full  share  of  shrewdness 
and  general  business  faculty.  The  party  set  out  in  high  spirits, 
the  countess  taking  especial  pains  to  convince  herself  and  the 
others  that  the  presence  of  Claudius  is  precisely  of  the  same 
value  to  her  as  that  of  the  rest.  A  storm  at  sea  and  the  sense 
of  a  common  danger,  however,  lead  to  the  involuntary  betrayal 
of  feelings  whose  existence  she  will  not  admit  to  herself,  and 
naturally  poor  Claudius  is  rather  severely  snubbed  afterwards. 
The  arrival  in  New  York  is  very  brightly  sketched,  and  the 
routine  upon  which  the  visitors  enter,  although  more  suggestive 
than  positive,  is  as  good  a  picture  as  could  be  given  in  so  brief 
a  space.  It  is  not  places,  but  people  and  their  thoughts  and 
deeds,  that  the  author  delights  in.  One  of  the  prominent  per- 
sonages introduced  is  Mr.  Horace  Bellingham,  whose  portrait 
is  drawn  con  amore,  and  who  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  modern 
gentleman,  using  the  word  in  its  truest  sense.  One  paragraph 
in  regard  to  him  is  especially  fine: 

"  There  are  some  people  who  turn  gray  but  who  do  not  grow  hoary, 
whose  faces  are  furrowed  but  not  wrinkled,  whose  hearts  are  sore  wounded 
in  many  places  but  are  not  dead.  There  is  a  youth  that  bids  defiance  to 
age,  and  there  is  a  kindness  which  laughs  at  the  world's  rough  usage. 
These  are  they  who  have  returned  good  for  evil,  not  having  learned  it  as 
a  lesson  of  righteousness,  but  because  they  have  no  evil  in  them  to  return 
upon  others.  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,*  and  they  die  young 

*  "Quern  di  diligunt, 
Adolescens  moritur." 

— Plautus,  Bacchid.  iv.  7,  18. 
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because  they  never  grow  old.    The  poet  who  at  the  verge  of  death  said 
this  said  it  of  and  to  this  very  man." 

But,  admirable  as  is  the  sketch,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
author  has  made  too  heavy  a  demand  upon  one's  sense  of  fitness 
in  presenting-  this  charming  individual  as  a  Buddhist.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  New  York  life,  in  which  Mr.  Belling- 
ham  is  a  leading  figure,  are  not  overwhelmingly  conducive  to 
the  contemplative  abstraction  of  mystical  beliefs.  Not  to  speak 
uncharitably,  it  might  appear  as  if  the  simplest  form  of  the  sim- 
plest morality  were  beyond  the  powers  of  some  portions  of 
New  York.  Close  upon  the  pleasant  episode  just  mentioned 
comes  the  dramatic  part  of  the  story,  in  which  Barker,  upon 
whom  the  reader  has  been  looking  with  friendly  if  not  admiring 
eyes,  suddenly  and  startlingly  develops  into  a  rascal  of  the  first 
rank  under  the  influence  of  a  newly-formed  determination  to 
win  for  himself  the  fair  countess.  He  insinuates  distrust  of  the 
identity  of  Claudius,  and  opens  the  way  to  indefinite  trouble  and 
confusion  for  the  lovers — for  as  such  Dr.  Claudius  and  Countess 
Margaret  have  long  since  been  recognized.  A  Russian  noble- 
man, Nicholas  by  name,  brother  to  ,the  late  count,  arrives  at  this 
juncture,  and  his  rather  unpleasant  position  as  a  suspected  Nihil- 
ist produces  a  strong  effect  upon  the  countess,  the  more  as  the 
security  of  her  dower  depends  upon  the  status  of  her  husband's 
family  at  the  imperial  court.  Claudius  is,  of  course,  the  knight 
whose  sword  is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and,  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  obtaining  proof  of  being  himself  and  not  another,  but 
influenced  far  more  strongly  by  the  hope  of  doing  a  service  to 
one  whom  Margaret  loves,  he  goes  to  Europe,  the  countess  being 
left  under  the  impression  that  his  sole  destination  is  Heidelberg. 
Before  this  point  has  been  reached,  however,  Claudius  has  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  duke,  and  shows  him  the  contents  of  a 
mysterious  box — letters  and  documents  of  such  a  character  that 
the  confidant  is  overcome  with  delight  and  surprise  by  the 
knowledge  obtained,  declaring  that,  while  he  had  accepted  the 
offered  confidence  as  a  "  token  of  friendship,"  he  now  looks  upon 
it  "  as  a  very  great  distinction."  Claudius  takes  leave  of  the 
countess  on  the  cliffs  at  Newport.  The  supreme  trial  of  parting 
breaks  down  the  reserve  with  which  the  latter  has  hitherto  con- 
cealed her  real  feeling  towards  the  Swede,  and  they  are  be- 
trothed. At  the  last  moment  he  bids  her,  if  in  his  absence  any 
doubt  of  him  shall  arise  in  her  heart,  to  ask  the  duke  the  other 
reason  for  his  going  ;  her  answer  is,  "  I  shall  not  doubt  you  !  " 
The  end  of  it  all  is,  of  course,  easily  foreseen.  Claudius,  having- 
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obtained  letters  to  the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg* 
and  thrown  off  for  the  time  the  mystery  of  his  identity,  secures 
without  difficulty  the  restoration  of  the  Count  Nicholas — still 
without  betraying  his  whereabouts  to  his  American  friends — and 
returns  triumphant  to  claim  his  bride,  who  at  last  learns  whom 
she  is  to  marry,  although  the  reader  does  not. 

If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  Claudius  throughout  the  book 
it  is  in  the  line  of  love-letters.  He  is  too  great  in  soul,  too 
powerful  in  intellect,  to  fall  into  the  extravagance  of  expression 
found  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  coming  after  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  love-making  that  can  be  imagined  : 

"I  would  ask  that  for  one  hour  I  might  hold  in  my  hand  the  baton  of 
heaven's  choir.  Then  would  I  lead  those  celestial  musicians  through  such 
a  grand  plain  chant  as  time  has  never  dreamt  of,  nor  has  eternity  yet 
heard  it ;  so  that  rank  on  rank  of  angels  and  saints  should  take  up  the 
song  until  the  arches  of  the  outer  firmament  rang  again  and  the  stars 
chimed  together,  and  all  the  untold  hierarchy  of  archangelic  voice  and 
heavenly  instrument  should  cry  as  with  one  soul  the  confession  of  this 
heart  of  mine,  '  I  love.'  "  * 

The  answer  of  Margaret  to  the  letter  in  which  the  above  effu- 
sion occurs  is  as  unlike  what  a  dignified  and  polished  woman  of 
the  world  would  write  as  the  other  is  incongruous  with  the 
noble  simplicity  of  Claudius,  and  one  is  tempted  to  hope  that  the 
author  may  for  the  future  lay  aside  this  particular  form  of  ex- 
pressing love. 

In  Mr.  Isaacs  a  totally  different  line  has  been  taken,  and  the 
two  books  would  hardly  suggest  comparison  as  being  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  It  has  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  deepening  in 
some  portions  to  an  almost  tragic  intensity,  but  the  admiration 
of  the  reader  is  nowhere  so  warmly  attracted  towards  the  hero 
as  in  the  case  of  Claudius.  The  strong  point  of  the  book  is  the 
perfectly-preserved  consistency  of  the  narrative  style.  It  is 
given  throughout  in  the  guise  of  the  personal  experience  and 
observation  of  a  journalist,  Paul  Griggs,  and  is  so  successfully 
maintained  that  the  story  reads  like  the  veracious  reports  of  a 
special  correspondent.  Mr.  Isaacs,  as  an  experiment,  deserves 
all  possible  credit.  The  originality  of  conception  displayed  in 
taking  a  Mohammedan,  with  three  very  intractable  wives,  as  the 
subject  of  a  tale  of  love,  is  in  itself  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  it  is 

*  Before  reading  the  books  of  Mr.  Crawford  we  had  been  under  the  impression,  derived 
from  sources  apparently  reliable,  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  his  writings  bear  no  internal 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  language  above  quoted  would  scarcely  fall  from  the  pen  of  one 
educated  in  Catholic  thought.  The  passage  reminds  one  of  the  fine  writing  of  Mr.  George 
Gilfillan,  the  Scotch  essayist. 
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not  to  be  denied  that  the  author  has  invested  the  plot  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  interest  as  it  develops  through  the 
various  stages,  which  finally  lead  to  the  inevitable  termination, 
admirably  brought  about  and  in  entire  keeping  with  the  condi- 
tions presented.  Yet  as  a  whole  the  book  can  by  no  means 
stand  comparison  with  the  work  just  discussed.  The  plan  of  the 
story  is  much  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Doctor  Claudius  and 
possesses  more  of  the  romantic  element.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
India,  and  the  hero,  whose  very  prosaic  appellation  of  Isaacs  is  a 
convenient  paraphrase  of  Abdul-Hafiz-ben-Isa'k,  is  a  Persian  by 
birth  and  a  Mohammedan  in  faith.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave 
into  Turkey,  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  service  of  a  kind  master, 
a  very  learned  man,  who  exacted  of  him  as  his  hardest  labor 
the  acquisition  of  an  excellent  education.  When  just  arrived  at 
manhood  he  lost  his  protector,  and,  dreading  the  future,  deter- 
mined to  escape.  After  many  hardships  he  made  his  way  to 
Bombay,  ragged,  hungry,  his  whole  worldly  possessions  a  few 
copper  coins.  In  attempting  to  buy  food  he  offended  through 
ignorance  the  caste  laws  of  the  Hindus,  was  arrested  and  fined. 
The  English  official  who  presided  kindly  paid  the  penalty  for 
him  and  gave  him  a  rupee  in  addition,  which  gift  proved  to  be 
the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  Step  by  step  he  advanced,  be- 
coming a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  finally  attaining  to 
immense  wealth  and  to  the  power  which  belongs  to  it,  in  Eastern 
lands  as  elsewhere.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  has  much  of  the  poetic  fancy  of  an  Oriental,  joined  to  the 
practical  judgment  of  a  European — an  attractive  personage  in 
many  respects,  and  most  ably  drawn,  yet  lacking  the  nameless 
something  which  might  make  the  reader  whole-heartedly  his 
friend.  He  is  the  central  figure  in  a  brilliant  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing succession  of  events,  but  the  feeling  which  he  generally  in- 
spires is  rather  that  of  admiration  tinged  with  a  respectful  cu- 
riosity than  of  cordial  sympathy  with  his  modes  of  thought  or 
his  recorded  actions.  As  a  study  of  Anglo-Indian  life  the  book 
is  genuinely  pleasing,  the  descriptions  of  scenery  spirited  and 
graceful,  and  the  peculiar  tone  of  Eastern  life  well  sustained.  In 
wealth  of  imagery  and  general  expression  the  book  far  surpasses 
Doctor  Claudius,  but  withal  there  is  an  air  of  unreality,  an  artificial 
splendor,  infinitely  removed  from  the  sturdy,  simple  truthfulness 
impressed  upon  every  page  of  the  Norseman's  love-story. 

The  current  belief  regarding  the  publication  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's latest  book,  To  Leeward,  that  it  was  of  necessity  and  not  by 
preference  committed  to  an  American  house,  through  the  refusal 
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of  the  English  firm  to  publish  it  on  the  ground  of  its  immorality, 
has  had  the  natural  result  of  creating  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
work.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  people  who  had  thought 
to  read  the  author's  mind  through  the  medium  of  Doctor  Claudius 
with  its  crystalline  purity,  or  through  the  almost  exaggerated  re- 
finement of  Mr.  Isaacs,  should  easily  accept  the  assertion  that  the 
same  mind  had  so  suddenly  passed  over  to  the  side  of  evil.  In 
such  matters  readers  will  choose  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  To  Leeward  is  the  most  widely  read 
story  of  the  day.  For  our  own  part  we  say  unhesitatingly  that 
the  influence  of  the  work  is  for  good.  Admitting  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a  dangerous  one,  it  is  yet  unhappily  so  constantly  thrust 
upon  the  attention  as  a  feature  of  modern  life  that  it  is  simply 
foolish  to  try  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Ignorance  is  not  innocence, 
and  the  victor  in  the  contest  between  right  and  wrong  does  not 
begin  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  resources  of  his  enemy.  "  True 
knowledge  of  the  world,"  remarks  Mr.  Crawford,  "  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  not  confounding  the  noble  with  the 
ignoble  under  one  smearing  of  mud,  nor  yet  whitewashing  the 
devil  into  an  ill-gotten  reputation  for  cleanliness."  If,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  dangerous  theme,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
author  has  gilded  with  fair  colors  the  path  which  his  heroine 
elects  to  tread ;  if  in  following  that  path  the  reader  is  tempted 
to  excuse,  to  pity,  to  sympathize  with  the  waywardness  of  an 
undisciplined  and  utterly  selfish  woman,  or  to  look  kindly  upon 
deeds  of  blackest  treachery,  then  such  an  author  is  doing  an  evil 
thing  and  his  condemnation  cannot  be  too  strong.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  finds  that,  so  far  from  being  attracted  to  the  bril- 
liant characters  which  fill  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the  main 
interest  attaches  to  the  quiet  personages  fulfilling  their  part  in 
the  unexciting  round  of  honorable  life ;  if  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  story  makes  wickedness  hideous  and  repulsive,  however  fair 
its  outward  seeming,  and  simple  truth  and  honesty  to  stand  far 
above  the  most  dazzling  gifts  of  mind  and  person,  such  a  book 
must  be  for  good  and  not  for  ill.  This,  we  think,  has  been  the 
object  of  To  Leeward.  The  actors  are  few  in  number,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  interest  in  the  story  is  none  the  less;  the  incidents  are 
not  many,  nor  are  they  especially  striking.  The  whole  plot  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  yet  it  is  instinct  with  life  and 
power,  and  dominated  by  one  leading  thought — the  perils  of 
human  souls  that  drift  without  an  anchor.  If  Mr.  Crawford  has 
been  wrong  in  telling  the  story  at  all,  if  that  is  to  constitute  the 
ground  of  accusation  against  him  apart  from  the  meaning  which 
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he  has  given  it,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Thackeray,  of  George  Eliot, 
of  Anthony  Trollope?  Is  Vanity  Fair  a  book  not  to  be  approved 
because  of  Becky  Sharp  and  her  noble  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne?  Is  T/ie  Neivcomes  to  be  tabooed  because  Lady  Clara 
Pullen  ran  away  with  Jack  Belsize?  Must  we  decline  to  read 
Middlemarch  or  Daniel  Deronda  because  of  the  mistakes  in  love- 
affairs  made  by  some  of  the  personages  therein  ?  Or  is  that 
wonderfully  wrought  story,  Can  You  Forgive  Her?  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded  because  Mr.  Palliser's  wife  was  almost  persuaded  to 
teave  him?  In  the  fascinating  pages  of  To  Leezvard  we  have 
found  nothing  that  could  be  in  any  way  construed  into  a  pallia- 
tion of  the  wrong  that  is  foreshadowed  almost  at  the  very  outset. 
The  simple  manliness  and  sincerity  of  Carantoni,  the  innate  no- 
bleness which  renders  him  incapable  of  imagining  even  a  wrong 
intention  as  possible  to  his  wife,  his  generous  friendship  and 
open-hearted  trustfulness,  are  made  to  seem  so  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable that  he  never  for  a  moment  deserves  anything  less  than 
our  entire  respect  and  honor.  He  is  not  a  genius,  nor  even 
especially  clever,  but  he  is  a  type  of  what  is  pure  and  true,  as  the 
other  man,  Batiscombe,  is  the  type  of  all  that  is  false  and  mean 
and  degraded,  despite  his  fascination,  his  intellect,  his  courage, 
and  his  ill-gotten  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  story  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  of  course,  but  it  is  here  given  in  such  wise  that  it 
seems  almost  fresh  and  new  tinder  the  spell  of  a  power  which 
the  most  grudging  of  critics  will  never  again  be  able  to  deer}'. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  been  enabled  to  write  it  plainly  and  openly, 
hiding  nothing,  making  no  excuses,  yet  with  never  a  line  or  a 
word  that  might  offend ;  without  moralizing,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  expressed  condemnation  for  the  guilty,  yet  making  their 
guilt  so  appalling,  so  utterly  without  palliation,  that  the  coolest 
of  readers  must  be  stirred  to  indignant  scorn  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  that  intense  sympathy  which  unmerited  ca- 
lamity must  always  command. 

And  now  we  turn  to  a  novel  so  different  in  every  particular 
from  Mr.  Crawford's  works  that  by  no  possibility  could  the 
slightest  connection  be  established  between  them  but  for  the 
accident  which  brings  them  together  on  these  pages — that  of 
their  publication  within  the  same  season.  The  title,  But  yet  a 
Woman,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  on  which  a  reasonable  pretext 
for  fault-finding  can  be  maintained,  although  in  fairness  the  pre- 
sent writer  should  honestly  confess  to  having  been  bewitched 
by  the  book.  Taking  it  up  casually,  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  its  very  existence,  an  influence  such  as  seldom  emanates  from 
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modern  story-writing  seemed  to  enfold  the  reader  from  the  out- 
set. The  works  of  Mr.  Crawford,  as  has  been  said,  are  full  of  the 
ring  and  stir  of  the  busy  world,  with  its  bustling  activity,  its 
rivalries,  its  self-seeking,  its  smiles  for  the  prosperous,  its  frowns 
for  those  who  have  known  defeat — the  world  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Hardy's  book  is  to  these  like  passing  from  the  crowded  streets 
of  some  great  city  into  the  quiet  of  a  cathedral,  where  all  jarring 
noise  is  hushed,  and  a  calm  falls  upon  the  soul  wearied  with  the 
stress  and  whirl  of  the  rushing  life  outside.  A  feeling  of  peace, 
a  sense  of  renewed  strength,  grows  within  the  mind  as  the  beau- 
tiful story  goes  on,  and  when  the  end  is  reached  the  impression 
does  not  fade.  The  world  seems  a  better  place,  the  problems 
of  life  less  hard  to  solve,  its  burdens  easier  to  bear  in  the  light 
shed  upon  them  from  that  higher  plane  to  which  the  reader  has 
been  lifted.  The  moral  influence  of  such  writing  is  simply  in- 
calculable, and  the  man  who  has  given  us  this  story  is  nothing 
less  than  a  benefactor.  In  literary  execution  also  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  captious  of  criticism  to  point  out  a  serious 
defect.  It  is  as  strong  as  it  is  sweet,  as  perfect  in  finish  as  it  is 
pure  in  conception  ;  clear  as  the  stream  in  which  one  sees  the 
white  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  yet  broad  and  deep  as  the  river 
whose  current  bears  onward  the  mystery  which  we  call  life.  In 
epigrammatic  force  and  beauty  of  expression  it  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  the  first  works  of  fiction  in  the  language,  and  there 
is  an  occasional  touch  reminding  one  of  the  matchless  pen  of 
Thackeray,  but  without  a  trace  of  imitation.  In  fact,  so  rich  is  it 
in  every  element  of  beauty  that  there  is  hardly  a  page  on  which 
there  is  not  some  sentiment  or  idea  worthy  of  admiring  com- 
ment. 

Like  Buckingham,  whose  way  was  marked  by  jewels  which 
fell  from  his  garments  as  he  walked,  this  author  drops  pearls 
along  his  path  wherewith  to  enrich  those  who  will  stop  to 
gather  them.  In  his  companionship  our  view  of  men  and  things 
grows  gentler  and  more  kindly,  and  in  the  pictures  which  he 
holds  before  us  there  is  the  continually  recurring  thought  that 
he  has  shown  us  nothing  nobler  than  himself.  In  following  the 
development  of  his  story,  with  its  wealth  of  elevated  and  beauti- 
ful thought,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  what  was  said  of  a 
great  statesman  whose  name  will  be  for  ever  held  in  honor:  "  It 
is  a  white  soul."  The  characters  of  the  book  are  few  in  number, 
but  each  is  a  study  in  itself,  so  finely  drawn,  so  delicately  shaded, 
and  so  distinct  in  personality  that  to  know  them  is  to  add  by  so 
much  to  the  list  of  those  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  forget.  The 
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movement  of  the  story  is  very  quiet,  its  interest  depending  more 
upon  the  interior  life  than  upon  variety  of  incident,  and  yet  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  dulness  to  be  found  throughout.  The  dialogue 
is  especially  remarkable  and  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  any 
author's  claim  to  consideration.  Mr.  Hardy  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  the  person  represented, 
and  seems  not  only  to  speak  the  words  but  to  reflect  the  very 
mental  process  which  they  express.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
divest  one's  self  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  Frenchman  who  depicts  so 
perfectly  the  phases  of  French  social  life  as  well  as  the  very 
genius  of  French  thought. 

The  character  of  Father  Le  Blanc  is  so  life-like,  and  takes 
such  hold  upon  the  attention,  that  it  seems  natural  to  speak  of 
him,  even  before  the  leading  personages  of  the  tale.  In  all  fic- 
tion it  would  be  rare  to  find  a  more  exquisite  creation  ;  he  draws 
hearts  to  himself,  like  that  good  Bishop  of  D.  in  Hugo's  wonder- 
ful work,  Les  Misdrables.  His  homely  figure  with  its  worn  sou- 
tane and  its  white  hair ;  the  kind  eyes  which  see  so  clearly  with- 
out seeming  to  observe  ;  the  gentle  voice  which  speaks  words  of 
healing  to  hearts  that  ache,  without  showing  that  he  knows  their 
wounds;  his  profound  learning  and  his  child-like  humility,  to- 
gether form  a  picture  unsurpassed,  whether  as  man,  as  Christian, 
or  as  priest.  M.  De  Marsac  is  a  conception  equally  striking,  but 
standing  at  the  extremest  limit  of  opposition  in  type.  He  is  a 
journalist  by  profession,  a  man  of  the  world,  brilliantly  gifted, 
with  one  strong,  overmastering  principle  as  the  guide  of  his  every 
action — the  love  of  self.  Scrupulously  regardful  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  life,  and  with  the  desire  for  approbation  which  self-love 
will  never  willingly  dispense  with,  he  has  accustomed  himself  to 
pose  on  high  moral  grounds  before  the  eyes  of  men,  until  at 
length  he  almost  succeeds  in  persuading  himself  that  the  atti- 
tude is  a  natural  one  and  that  the  lofty  sentiments  which  he 
utters  so  readily  are  in  truth  his  own.  Cold  and  polished  as  ice, 
there  is  yet  a  lurid  fire  of  passion  beneath  the  surface,  which 
sends  forth  now  and  then  an  arrowy  gleam,  quickly  smothered 
under  the  mantle  of  expediency.  Doubly  a  traitor  while  yet  a 
young  man  to  the  friend  who  trusted  him,  he  has  gone  on  step 
by  step  in  the  subjugation  of  conscience,  until  it  no  longer  utters 
anything  contrary  to  his  will,  for  "  once  thoroughly  mastered 
there  is  no  better  slave."  To  many  readers  this  character  will 
stand  out  as  the  most  thoroughly  original  effort  of  the  author's 
genius,  as  it  is  also,  perhaps,  his  most  powerful  delineation.  Re- 
pulsive in  every  feature  when  once  the  veil  is  removed,  M.  De 
Marsac  is  yet  a  strongly  interesting  study,  since  there  is  always 
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the  certainty  that  but  for  the  terrible  perversion  of  his  nature  he 
would  have  filled  a  noble  part  in  life.  But  knowing  the  right, 
he  has  deliberately  chosen  the  wrong,  and,  like  a  splendid  ruin,  he 
seems  to  form  a  dark  background  bringing  out  the  colors  of  the 
picture,  his  hypocrisy  itself  becoming  a  tribute  to  that  which  is 
true  and  good,  since  men  will  not  be  at  pains  to  counterfeit  the 
baser  metals. 

M.  Michel  is  a  subordinate,  but  by  no  means  an  insignificant, 
personage,  giving  out  occasionally  some  unexpected  touches  of 
ironical  humor,  with  quaint  bits  of  philosophical  reflection,  now 
and  then,  delightfully  na'ive  and  characteristic ;  and  good  M. 
Lande,  who  fills  even  a  smaller  place,  is  a  pathetic  and  suggestive 
sketch  of  a  soul  which  has  missed  the  way  to  earthly  happiness, 
but  has  not  lost  hold  upon  that  which  lies  beyond.  A  thread  of 
romance  is  woven  in  with  the  Spanish  journey,  which  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  some  portions  of  M.  De  Marsac's  early  history, 
and  is  ingeniously  carried  on  to  a  situation  of  tragic  interest 
towards  the  close  of  the  book.  The  opposition  of  type  which 
has  been  alluded  to  as  represented  by  the  priest  and  the  journalist 
is  not  reproduced  in  the  womanly  element  of  Mr.  Hardy's  work. 
Stephanie  and  Ren6e  both  constitute  a  very  exalted  conception 
of  feminine  character,  and  in  his  treatment  of  this  especial  theme 
lies,  perhaps,  the  strongest  confirmation  of  all  that  we  have  said  of 
his  genius.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  the  reader  is  kept 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  actual  heroine.  Ren6e, 
with  the  mind  of  a  woman  and  the  heart  of  a  child,  is  lovely  as  a 
poet's  ideal.  Brought  up  in  a  seclusion  which  was  not  isolation, 
she  has  never  known  other  companionship  than  that  of  her  con- 
vent training,  her  books,  and  the  society  of  M.  Michel's  salon. 
Her  life  is  an  open  page  on  which  only  good  thoughts  and  pure 
aspirations  have  as  yet  been  traced.  Ignorant  of  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world,  she  has  learned  to  pity  the  sorrow  and  suffering  which 
she  had  never  seen,  and  is  about  to  become  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
The  appearance  of  Roger  Lande  one  evening  among  her  uncle's 
guests  brings  in  a  new  and  potent  influence,  and  about  the  same 
time  Stephanie  Milevski  returns  to  Paris  after  a  long  absence. 
Stephanie  has  passed  through  many  and  varied  experiences,  and, 
with  all  the  grand  capabilities  of  her  nature,  one  sometimes 
trembles  lest  a  creature  so  heroic,  so  impassioned,  so  strong 
of  will  shall  fail  to  use  her  powers  aright.  She  is  a  widow,  al- 
though still  young  and  very  beautiful,  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  eagerly  welcomed  in  the  gay  world  which  seems  her  proper 
sphere,  and  where  adulation  waits  upon  her  every  step.  But  she 
is  alone  withal.  Her  marriage  was  an  alliance,  not  a  union,  and 
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her  heart  has  not  yet  been  awakened.  Patriotism  is  the  strong- 
est sentiment  she  has  ever  known,  and  loyalty  to  the  king  has 
become  a  part  of  her  life.  The  visit  to  Paris  brings  her  in  con- 
tact with  some  old  friends  of  Russian  days,  and  renews  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Roger  Lande,  whom  she  meets,  to  her  utter  con- 
sternation, at  the  house  of  M.  Michel.  An  accident  has  made 
him  cognizant  of  Stephanie's  relations  with  the  court  at  Frohs- 
dorf,  and  she  knows  herself  to  be  in  his  power.  Without  a  sign 
of  discomposure  she  takes  occasion  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
and  his  noble  dignity  so  impresses  her  that  her  admiration  be- 
comes by  degrees  merged  into  a  deeper  feeling,  and  she  loves 
him  as  only  such  women  can  love.  This  Roger  is  a  person  well 
worth  consideration.  Proud,  reserved,  ambitious,  unaided  by 
any  extraneous  advantage  in  his  upward  struggle,  his  experience 
has  not  tended  to  develop  the  gentler  qualities  within  him,  and 
the  symmetry  of  his  moral  growth  is  in  danger  of  warping. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Renee  a  new  light  shone  upon  him,  and 
henceforth  all  was  changed.  The  story  of  their  love  is  surpass- 
ingly sweet  and  tender,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the  shadow 
which  falls  upon  Stephanie,  of  whom  Roger  had  once  said  that 
"  life  would  be  hard  for  her  in  any  event,  it  makes  upon  her  such 
deep  impressions."  At  length  there  comes  for  her  an  hour  in 
which  lies  the  supreme  trial,  the  choice  between  good  and  evil 
that  is  to  raise  her  to  the  height  of  a  perfect  self-conquest  or 
to  purchase  happiness  at  Ren6e's  cost.  It  is  a  crucial  test,  borne 
silently  and  alone,  unseen  by  any  human  eye  save  that  of  Father 
Le  Blanc,  and  revealing  to  her  as  by  heaven's  own  light  the  key 
to  life's  problem  of  mystery  :  "  Many  a  brave  soul  finds  itself 
first,  God  afterwards."  With  the  assurance  of  victory  comes  the 
inspiration  for  a  higher  offering  still,  and  her  entrance  into  the 
cloister  is  the  completion  of  her  sacrifice.  The  closing  chapter 
of  the  book,  in  which  the  ceremonial  occurs,  is  a  splendid  instance 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  power  and  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
not  soon  to  be  effaced.  Apart  from  the  numberless  passages  and 
scenes  worthy  of  note  in  this  most  exquisite  story,  a  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  mission  of  Stephanie  to  the  exiled  king, 
whose  recent  death  has  changed  once  more  the  outlook  upon 
political  affairs  in  France,  and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  another 
chief  the  white  flag  which  Henry,  Count  de  Chambord,  loved  so 
well. 

That  the  author  of  But  yet  a  Woman  has  a  great  literary 
future  before  him,  if  he  be  so  minded,  goes  without  saying.  That 
he  will  be  so  minded  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  value 
what  is  pure  and  exalted  in  the  realm  of  modern  fiction. 
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"IF  THOU  WILT  ENTER  INTO  LIFE." 

SOUL,  thou  art  washed  and  clean,  thy  burden  gone ; 

The  King's  highway  lies  straight  and  plain  before, 
Well  trodden  and  well  peopled  :  not  alone 

Shalt  thou  approach  the  ever -open  door. 

The  wayside  inns  are  plenty,  should  the  night 
Surprise  thee  with  thy  early  strength  outworn  ; 

The  bath  is  ready  for  thy  feet,  a  light 
To  cheer  the  gloom,  red  wine  and  bread  at  morn. 

And  pleasant  fruits  grow  ripe,  and  innocent  flowers 
Blossom  in  every  hedgerow — pluck  thy  fill ! 

So  thou  but  keep  the  path,  the  happy  hours 
Delay  the  journey's  close,  yet  bring  it  still. 


"IF  THOU  WILT  BE  PERFECT." 

BUT  if  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  follow  Me ! 

The  night  is  dark,  the  way  is  steep  ;  it  goes 
Straight  upward  to  the  summit.     Thou  shalt  be 

Upon  the  heights  before  the  night  shall  close. 

Tread  in  my  steps,  cling  close  ;  the  path  is  strait : 

Not  even  I  and  thou  can  walk  abreast 
Until  the  journey's  ending.     I  will  wait 

Thy  weariness,  and  after  give  thee  rest. 

The  thorns  are  sharp  ?    The  rocks  are  hard?     The  roar 
Of  fierce  and  sullen  storms  affrights  thine  ear? 

Yea,  if  thou  loose  thy  hold,  thou  fallest  o'er 

The  sheer,  black  depth  :  yet  cast  away  thy  fear. 

For  lo,  the  Dayspring  \     Faint  and  far  they  shine, 

The  worlds  below  us,  in  its  silver  ray  ! 
Thy  Father,  Brother,  Lover  greets  thee  !     Mine 

The  weary  night  was,  and  I  am  the  Day ! 
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THOMISTIC-ROSMINIAN  EMERSONIANISM;   OR,  "A 
RELIGION   FOR  ITALY." 

THERE  is  an  article,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  noticeable 
one,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  entitled  "A  Religion  for  Italy,"  in 
the  last  December  number  of  the  Unitarian  Review  and  Religious 
Magazine.  Its  author  seems  to  share  in  not  an  uncommon  im- 
pression of  the  New  England  mind,  that  his  mission  is  to  furnish 
a  religion,  and  he  has  seen  fit  publicly  to  ventilate  in  the  above 
appropriate  publication  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

After  depicting  what  he  considers  to  be  the  weaknesses  and 
sins  of  the  Italians,  and  their  better  characteristics  and  gifts  as 
a  people,  he  asks  the  question :  "  What  form  of  religion  will  at 
once  act  as  a  remedy  to  the  former  and  as  a  healthy  stimulant 
to  the  latter?"  "  It  must  be  a  religion,"  he  informs  us,  "that 
shall  banish  superstition,  enlighten  the  mind,  encourage  self-re- 
spect and  personal  independence,  and  justify  the  highest  aspira- 
tions and  hopes — a  religion  based  upon  a  generous  philosophy, 
and  affording  material  for  art,  encouragement  and  guidance  to 
science,  and  a  norm  of  life,  political,  social,  domestic,  personal." 
He  then  sets  himself  to  fulfil  his  self-imposed  task  by  answering 
two  questions :  "  How  is  it  possible  to  have  an  efficacious  reli- 
gion without  superstition  ?  Who  could  be  found  to  preach  such 
a  religion?"  The  second — how  to  supply  preachers  to  this  new 
religious  sect — is  no  concern  of  ours.  Here  is  his  answer  to  the 
first  question  :  "  New  England  Unitarianism,  in  its  more  advanc- 
ed forms  of  free  religion  and  Emersonianism,  comes  very  near 
being  such  a  religion,  and  only  lacks  a  profound  philosophical 
basis  to  give  it  courage  to  become  so  altogether."  But  what  is 
to  supply  to  the  advanced  forms  of  Unitarianism  that  which 
they  lack  to  be  a  religion  for  Italy  ?  This  is  his  reply  :  "  There 
exists  a  philosophy,  thus  far  little  known  in  New  England,  which 
is  in  every  way  suited  to  supply  such  a  basis.  This  is  none 
other  than  the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Thomism,  as 
worked  out,  in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  into  clearness  and 
coherence  in  the  system  of  Antonio  Rosmini,  the  greatest  of 
Italian  thinkers." 

It  might  be  quite  natural  for  a  Catholic  on  reading  these 
lines  to  exclaim  :  "  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora- 
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tio !  .  .  .  The  noble  dust  of  Alexander  stopping-  a  bung-hole." 
But  \ve  would  rather  congratulate  the  writer,  who  has  so  far 
cast  aside  his  prejudices  as  to  give  his  attention  and  devote  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Catholic  philosophy.  Few  free-religionists 
or  Emersonians,  he  may  be  assured,  have  overcome  their  instilled 
prejudices  even  to  that  extent.  Who  knows  what  might  have 
been  the  precious  fruits  of  transcendentalism,  if,  instead  of  seek- 
ing in  its  start  for  a  dialectical  basis  among  French  and  German 
philosophers,  it  had  had  the  courage  to  examine  Catholic  philo- 
sophy, where  all  is  found  consonant  with  man's  everlasting  con- 
victions, and  which  fully  sustains  the  soul's  loftiest  aspirations? 
Dr.  Channing  saw  in  his  day  that  transcendentalism  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  original  movement  by  trusting 
thes  crude  systems  of  French  and  German  philosophy,  and  he  re- 
gretted it.  German  philosophy  in  its  destructive  process  landed 
transcendentalists  where  it  has  left  its  cultivators  and  follow- 
ers in  its  native  land — in  infidelity  and  rationalism,  which  now 
pass  under  the  euphonious  title  of  der  speculative  Protestantis- 
mus,  and  which  the  writer  under  criticism  calls  "  the  advanced 
forms  of  Unitarianism,"  and  his  mission,  so  it  appears,  is  to  give 
to  these  erratic  movements  "a  profound  philosophical  basis.'' 

"  Protestantism,"  he  says,  "  is  distinctly  unphilosophical." 
Minds  reasonably  free  from  bias,  and  which  think,  know  this  to 
be  so.  The  denial  of  reason  and  free-will  is  involved  as  an  im- 
mediate inference  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  "  total  depravi- 
ty," and  this  destroys  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  and  all  virtue 
in  the  natural  order.  To  preach  the  Gospel  to  one  who  is  "  to- 
tally depraved  "  is  both  vain  and  suicidal.  A  Christian,  on  the 
common  Protestant  theory  of  Christianity,  is  one  who  has  at 
least  renounced  reason  and  repudiated  the  natural  dignity  of 
man.  Protestantism,  as  a  system  of  religious  belief,  leaves  no 
other  alternative  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  think  consecutively 
than  either  to  become  infidel  or  "  strangle  reason,"  as  Martin 
Luther  sagely  advised  his  followers  who  would  become  perfect 
Christians  to  do. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  right  again  when  he  says  that  "free  reli- 
gion and  Emersonianism  lack  a  profound  philosophical  basis." 
Does  he,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul,  suppose  that  he  can  supply 
what  these  systems  are  lacking,  when  he  cannot  find  two  of  their 
adherents  who  are  willing  to  study  Catholic  philosophy,  or, 
if  they  were,  would  agree  with  him  as  to  its  contents?  The 
author  of  "  A  Religion  for  Italy  "  has  set  for  himself  a  harder  task 
than  Saijison  had  in  tying  together  the  foxes'  tails  ! 
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No  one  can  have  observed  closely  the  course  of  the  leaders 
of  these  movements  in  New  England  without  giving  them  credit 
for  having  reached  the  perception  of  certain  great  neglected 
truths  of  reason,  and  for  earnest  convictions;  hut  they  held  these 
with  no  strong  and  firm  intellectual  grasp.  Finally  these  truths 
and  convictions  escaped  them,  and  the  fabrics  built  upon  them, 
when  the  storms  came,  fell.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  two 
wings  of  transcendentalism  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  their  theo- 
ries to  practice  at  Brook  Farm  and  Fruitlands.  Alas  that  such 
lofty  aspirations  should  have  been  born  in  vain  and  such  noble 
efforts  have  been  wasted  !  Subsequently  Mr.  Francis  Ellswood 
Abbot,  a  leader  in  free-religionism,  in  his  attempt  to  hinder  the 
free  love  section  from  mastering  the  "  Liberal  League,"  of  which 
he  was  the  president,  suffered  defeat. 

Is  Mr.  Davidson  fully  aware  of  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise upon  which  he  appears  about  to  enter?  The  transference 
of  the  supernatural  order  to  the  natural  constitution  of  man  is  a 
dangerous,  rash,  not  to  say  vain  experiment.  The  Gnostics  of 
old  in  their  intellectual  pride  made  the  attempt  in  pretending  to 
know  what  is  beyond  the  natural  grasp  of  human  reason,  and 
failed.  Up  to  this  hour  Catholicity  has  maintained  successfully 
in  the  court  of  intelligence  her  inheritance.  She  is  in  possession, 
and  her  titles  are  at  all  times  scientifically  verifiable.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  divine  revelation,  the  Catholic  Church, 
can  be  conquered  by  the  opposition  of  a  sect  or  the  hostility  of 
a  nation  or  a  race.  As  to  the  futility  of  the  efforts  of  sectarian- 
ism after  nineteen  centuries,  this  needs  no  proof;  as  to  the  two 
last,  England  and  Bismarck  stand  to-day  as  witnesses  of  their 
truth.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  folly  to  suppose  that  Catholic  phi- 
losophy will  lend  itself  to  the  destructive  process  contemplated. 

This  mongering  in  sects  is  a  poor  trade,  and  the  new  one 
about  to  be  fabricated  for  Italians  will  fall  flat  to  the  dust.  No 
ordinarily  sane  man  with  common  education  would  choose,  at 
this  stage  of  the  world's  experience,  to  be  a  sectarian  in  religion, 
in  philosophy,  or  in  science.  What  intelligent  and  impartial 
men  who  study  the  religious  question  are  seeking  for  is  not  a 
religion  fitted  for  Italians,  or  Gallicans,  or  Spaniards,  or  Ger- 
mans, or  Englishmen,  or  Americans,  or  Chinese,  or  the  people 
of  India.  The  day  of  sectarianism,  national  churches,  or  race 
religions  has  gone  by.  Such,  work  leave  to  ultra  Protestants, 
or  to  the  Loysons,  the  Dollingers,  and  the  Protap  Chunder 
Mozoondars.  The  mind  and  energies  of  a  man  conscious  of  his 
true  dignity  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  destiny  cannot  be  con- 
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fined  to  himself,  or  to  a  family,  or  to'a  nation,  or  to  a  race.  In- 
telligent men  who  neither  exaggerate  reason  nor  revelation  seek 
for  a  religion  that  is  divine  and  universal  in  time  and  in  space, 
such  as  Christianity  has  always,  everywhere,  and  in  all  ages 
claimed  to  be  and  is,  because  it  can  be  verified  by  every  criterion 
of  truth.  A  civilized  man  who  is  not  a  sceptic  or  ignorant,  and 
is  not  a  Christian,  is  a  coward.  A  well-instructed  Christian  man 
not  a  Catholic  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  Davidson  proceeds  on  the  false  premise,  common  with 
rationalists,  that  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  the  truths  of 
reason  can  be  divorced,  or  that  the  truths  of  reason  alone  are 
all  that  men  require  to  make  a  religion  that  suffices  for  all  their 
needs.  These  both  are  pure  assumptions,  unwarranted  either 
by  history  or  philosophy.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  the  truths  of  reason  have 
been  separated  from  each  other.  This  is  a  historical  fact.  That 
they  cannot  be  divorced  when  once  united,  as  they  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  in  the  Catholic  religion,  without  the  repudiation 
of  the  dictates  of  reason,  is  a  philosophical  truth.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  inducing  free-religionists  and  Emersonians,  if  such  be 
found,  to  study  Catholic  philosophy,  it  is  more  than  likely,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  outcome  of  their  studies  will  be,  if  reason  rules, 
their  giving  up  of  infidelity  and  their  becoming  Catholics. 

The  knowledge  of  the  great  primary  truths  of  reason  disposes 
the  guileless  mind  to  the  acceptance  of  Catholicity  when  it  is 
fairly  presented  to  it.  Mr.  William  T.  Harris  says  in  effect  this 
much  in  his  "  Philosophy  in  Outline,"  which  he  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  of  which  he  is 
the  editor.  "  The  conclusion  reached  in  our  time,'' he  writes, 
"  that  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  useless  sub- 
tlety, may  be  found  altogether  rash  and  unwarranted  by  phi- 
losophy." *  Now,  every  consistent  Unitarian  will  agree  that, 
with  "  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  as  a  premise,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  sacraments,  follow  as  logical  inferences. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  right,  therefore,  in  saying,  as  he  does,  that 
"  Protestantism  and  positivism  are  distinctly  unphilosophicai," 
and  also  that  "  free  religion  and  Emersonianism  lack  a  pro- 
found philosophical  basis."  He  might  have  added  :  that  no  sect 
will  ever  be  able  to  find  a  philosophical  basis  for  its  heresy — his 
own  included,  we  subjoin.  Since  the  truths  of  divine  revelation 
and  the  truths  of  human  reason  come  from  the  same  divine 

*July,  1883,  p.  312. 
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Source,   there  is  no   struggle,  in    the    mind  of  a  Catholic,  be- 
tween faith  and  reason.     They  stand  or  fall  together. 

Divine  revelation  is  the  supreme  reason  disclosing  truths, 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  human  reason,  with  an  evidence  that 
excludes  all  rational  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  Sound  philoso- 
phy does  not  exclude  divine  revelation,  since  the  truths  of  both 
spring  from  the  same  certain  source.  Revealed  religion,  there- 
fore, can  be  legitimately  approached  through  sound  philosophy. 
Catholicity  is  Christianity  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason.  Hence  there  is  no  thoroughly  rational  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity outside  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  author  of  "A 
Religion  for  Italy,"  though  he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  sees  this  clearly,  and  virtually  repudiates  Christianity  with 
the  New  England  rationalists,  otherwise  called  free-religionists. 
Has  not  F.  E.  Abbot  impeached  Christianity,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  free-religionists?  This  much  can  be  said  for  the 
writer  in  the  Unitarian  Magazine :  his  inferences  from  his  false 
premise  follow  at  least  logically.  Protestantism  as  Christianity 
makes  a  miserable  show,  but  answers  well  enough  as  a  tem- 
porary standing-place  for  infidels  and  atheists  to  aim  their  shafts 
against  revealed  truth  and  all  religion. 

Further  on,  under  Emersonianism,  we  shall  speak  of  the 
second  assumption  of  rationalism  of  the  sufficiency  of  human 
reason.  But  the  pith  of  this  article  in  the  Unitarian  Monthly  lies 
in  the  announcement  of  the  advent  of  a  brand-new  religion  in 
the  shape  of"  New  England  Unitarianism,  in  its  more  advanced 
forms  of  free  religion  and  Emersonianism,"  assuming,  as  Mr. 
Davidson  does,  that  they  are  placed  upon  the  basis  of  Catholic 
philosophy  !  Upon  what  ?  Risum  teneatis  amid.  Catholic  phi- 
losophy ! 

It  would  be  proper  at  this  stage  of  our  friendly  comment  to 
ask,  "  What  is  free  religion  ? "  The  free-religionist  movement 
sprang  from  the  more  radical  and  ardent  members  of  the  Unita- 
rian Association  who  were  actuated  with  the  desire  of  getting 
rid,  in  the  speediest  way  possible,  of  the  spurious  Christianity 
which  was  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Puritan  forefathers  as 
pure  religion.  Free-religionism  may  be  defined  as  Protestant- 
ism, viewed,  not  as  a  heretical  Christian  sect,  but  from  its  stand- 
point as  a  protest  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  extended  to  its  legitimate  result — individualism. 
They  agree  to  disagree,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  unless  we  are  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  would  not  find  two  whose  names  are  known 
to  the  public  as  free  religionists  who  would  accept  ex  animo, 
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separately  or  in  globo,  the  four  propositions  which  he  says  Ca- 
tholic philosophy  will  show.  If  he  doubts  this,  let  him  try 
the  experiment  among  the  transcendentalists  in  their  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord. 

"  Free  religion  "  would  make  a  poor  exhibit  as  a  religion  for 
Italy,  if  the  confession  of  its  first  and  most  active  leader  is  to 
be  credited.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  closing  up  in  1879  with 
"individualism,"  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham  says: 

"  Emerson  preached  individualism,  so  did  Parker.  So  did  all  men  of 
the  transcendental  school.  .  .  .  But  the  time  comes  .  .  .  when  individualism 
becomes  rough  and  rude  and  contumacious,  when  vagaries  and  whims  and 
notions  calling  themselves  inspired,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  self-assertion,  take 
possession  of  the  holy  place  and  utter  their  diatribe  in  the  name  of  pro- 
phecy. Then  individualism  becomes  questionable.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  is 
given  me  to  say  this,  that  in  my  judgment  the  era  of  dogmatic  individual- 
ism is  drawing  near  to  its  close."  * 

After  having  passed  several  years  in  Europe  to  recruit  his 
health,  on  his  return  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  For  many  years  I  have  been  inclined  to  try  to  prove  that  everything 
comes  out  of  the  earth  from  below ;  that  religion  is  purely  earthly  in  its 
origin — something  made  by  man  in  his  effort  to  perfect  himself,  to  use  Mr. 
Abbot's  phrase ;  and  I  have  not,  as  I  now  think,  taken  enough  account  of  a 
divine  mind,  a  power  above  man,  working  on  and  through  him  to  lift  and 
lead ;  and  in  his  own  use  of  that  term  he  looks  for  longer  '  renditions  '  of 
God  and  truth  in  the  future."  t 

The  other  element  of  the  composition  of  a  religion  for  Italy 
consists  in  "Emersonianism."  What  is  that?  Well  may  one 
ask :  What  is  that  ?  Mr.  Emerson  first  advocated  naturalism  ; 
he  was  a  votary  of  Nature,  and  so  far  as  he  worshipped  at  all  it 
was  at  her  shrines.  He  tells  us  : 

"  All  my  hurts 

My  garden  spade  can  heal,    A  woodland  walk, 
A  quest  of  river  grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 
A  wild  rose,  or  rock-loving  columbine, 
Salve  my  worst  wounds."  J 

A  man  who  can  find  in  spades,  in  walks,  in  fruits,  in  birds  and 
flowers,  virtues  which  drive  out  of  the  flesh  all  its  foes  and  re- 
store it  to  its  first  vigor  is  rarely  gifted.  But  we  must  be  par- 
doned for  the  suspicion  that  that  man's  hurts  could  not  have 
been  very  serious  or  his  wounds  very  deep  if  he  could  find  their 
healing  salves  so  readily  in  Nature's  stores.  Let  but  the  hand 

*  Farewell  Sermon. 

t  Expression  of  the  Opinions  of  Rev.  O.  D.  Frothingham,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
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of  death  touch  the  human  affections  of  this  over-ardent,  not  to 
say  superstitious  worshipper  of  Nature,  and  then  one  shall  hear, 
if  true  to  himself,  a  strain  whose  accents  it  will  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  wail  of  despair.  Here  is  such  a  strain, 
written  on  the  death  of  his  boy  : 

"The  south  wind  brings 
Life,  sunshine,  and  desire, 
And  on  every  mount  and  meadow 
Breathes  aromatic  fire; 
But  over  the  dead  he  has  no  power, 
And,  looking  over  the  hills,  I  mourn 
The  darling  who  shall  not  return."  * 

If  Nature  heals  the  hurts  of  the  flesh,  it  is  clear  she  grows  no 
herb  to  cure  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  The  south  wind  with  its 
aromatic  fire  has  no  power  over  the  dead.  To  assuage  such 

griefs  the  balm 

"  Grows 

In  that  sole  garden  where 
Christ's  brow  dropt  blood.'' 

Then  a  species  of  subjective  rationalism  spread  over  his 
mind  and  turned  Mr.  Emerson  into  a  chronic  sceptic.  He 
defines  religion  as  "the  pious  ejaculations  of  a  few  imaginative 
men."  Thus  God  and  religion  are  the  product  of  the  creative 
force  of  thought,  the  mere  coinage  of  the  human  brain,  other- 
wise nullities.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  intel- 
lectual disease  of  scepticism — the  loss  of  the  natural  capacity  for 
the  apprehension  of  God.  Mr.  Emerson  dares  to  tell  a  people 
who  have  not  altogether  lost  the  Christian  consciousness  that 

"  The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  Best." 

If  this  be  elevated  thought  and  ennobling  aspiration,  to  make 
"  the  love  of  the  Best  "  the  work  of  a  "  fiend,"  the  author  of  "  A 
Religion  for  Italy  "  is  welcome  to  Emerson,  but  we  mistake 
the  people  of  Italy  if  they  agree,  or  ever  will  agree,  with  him, 
that  the  natural  love  in  man's  heart  for  God  is  the  product  of  a 
base  spirit.  The  furious  Martin  Luther  or  the  sour  John  Cal- 
vin never  said  anything  of  human  nature  worse  than  that.  But 
before  the  close  of  his  career  Mr.  Emerson  had  better  moments — 
moments  in  which  he  rose  above  naturalism  and  subjective  ra- 
tionalism ;  moments  in  which  he  was  conscious  that  man  was 
more  than  Nature,  and  that  rationalism  was  not  sufficient  for 

*  "  Threnody." 
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man's  religious  needs ;  moments  when  he  was  given  to  see 
clearly  that  the  pursuit  of  natural  virtues  was  no  substitute  for 
revealed  religion.  But  he  never  got  rid  of  scepticism  or  rose 
to  the  plane  of  vision  to  see  that  religion  which  embraces  na- 
ture, animate  and  inanimate,  in  closest  companionship,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  heroic  love  of  her  children  for  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  sage  of  Concord  was  not  altogether  wrong;  in  view  of 
his  heredity  and  environment  he  might  have  done  worse,  and 
he  deserves  credit  for  not  having  done  worse.  The  pursuit  of 
personal  independence,  the  acquisition  of  natural  virtues,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  servility,  rightly  viewed,  are 
conditions  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  preliminary  work  is  necessary  to 
every  one,  or  to  fancy  that  everybody  suffers  as  he  did  from 
a  half-dozen  or  more  of  grim  Puritan  ancestors  "  wrapped  up  in 
his  skin." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  keen  enough  to  see  that  he  was  no  guide 
to  the  young  generation  growing  up  around  him,  who  were 
earnestly  seeking  for  truth  and  were  unwilling  to  accept  heathen 
views  of  life,  which  was  all  that  he  had  to  offer.  The  pagan 
sage  of  Concord  was  not  their  guide,  and  he  candidly  tells  them 

so: 

"Alas  !  the  Sprite  that  haunts  us 

Deceives  our  rash  desire  ; 
It  whispers  of  the  glorious  gods. 

And  leaves  us  in  the  mire. 
We  cannot  learn  the  cipher 
That's  writ  upon  our  cell ; 
Stars  help  us  by  a  mystery 
Which  we  could  never  spell."* 

He  comforts  himself,  however,  with  the  thought  that  he  is  with 
his  contemporaries  in  the  dark — a  comfort  he  may  take  who 
finds  any  enjoyment  in  demon-haunted  ground. 

"  But  our  brothers  have  not  read  it, 

Not  one  has  found  the  key; 
And  henceforth  we  are  comforted — 
We  are  but  such  as  they." 

To  find  the  master  key  to  that  knowledge  of  which  the  seer 
-of  Concord  confesses  his  ignorance  was  needed  more  breadth  of 
mind  and  a  broader  education  than  commonly  fell  to  the  lot  of 
men  born  one  or  two  generations  ago  in  New  England  of  Puritan 

*  "  The  World-Soul." 
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parentage.  The  failure  of  proclaiming  half-truths  dawned  upon 
Mr.  Emerson  before  his  life  ended,  and  in  some  such  better 
moment  he  must  have  penned  the  following: 

"  What  our  society  most  needs  to-day  is  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  see  in  the  young  men  of  this  age  character,  but  scepticism.  They  have 
insight  and  truthfulness,  they  will  not  mask  their  convictions,  they  hate 
cant;  but  more  than  this  I  do  not  readily  find.  The  gracious  motions  of 
the  soul — piety,  adoration — I  do  not  find.  Scorn  of  hypocrisy,  elegance, 
boundless  ambition  of  the  intellect,  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  in- 
tegrity of  character,  but  not  that  religious  submission  and  abandonment 
which  gives  man  a  new  element  and  being,  and  makes  him  sublime."  * 

In  reading  this  one  might  be  led  to  think,  without  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  that  he  was  listening  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
general  confession,  accompanied  in  an  undertone  with  original 
observations  upon  the  fruits  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  his  own 
teachings  and  the  noxious  influence  of  his  example,  not  to 
speak  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority  over  gentle  spirits  whose 
guidance  came  from  a  source  which  he  had  no  skill  to  gauge 
or  which  he  had  lost  the  faculty  to  esteem.  The  spirit  of 
denial  which  seized  upon  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life  appears  to  have  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
proval of  his  riper  years.  Though  it  has  the  marks  of  sincerity, 
yet  it  is  a  sad  confession  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Emerson  to  make, 
that  his  life  had  been  spent  upon  what  does  not  meet  the  soul's 
highest  and  best  needs. 

Does  Mr.  Davidson  need  that  the  moral  should  be  drawn  and 
applied  to  open  his  eyes?  Is  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  door 
of  escape  from  Puritanism  opened  by  Unitarianism  is  not  Chris- 
tianity \  Must  he  misspend  his  life  in  free  religion  before  he 
acknowledges  in  its  conclusion — if  he  has  candor  and  sincerity 
— with  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham:  "  I  can  set  nothing  right  that 
is  wrong;  I  can  answer  no  questions  or  throw  any  light  on  un- 
solved problems"? 

We  do  not  forget  that  he  does  not  promise  to  accomplish 
great  things  save  by  the  "aid  of  Catholic  philosophy."  But 
who  is  so  weak,  who  so  credulous,  who  so  superstitious  as  to 
put  any  credence  in  so  absurd  a  condition?  It  would  be  in- 
deed a  great  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that  the  great  St. 
Thomas,  who  wrote  a  defence  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  pure 
reason,  his  Siinima  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  Antonio  Rosmini, 
who,  the  writer  says,  was  "  the  greatest  of  Italian  thinkers  " 
and  "  one  of  the  purest  and  most  religious  men  that  ever  lived," 

*  Index,  August  24,  1882. 
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were  unaware  of  the  drift  of  their  life-long  labors.  Is  not  this 
promise  rather  what  Mr.  Frothingham  calls  "  a  diatribe  in  the 
name  of  prophecy  "  ? 

We  surmise  that  the  difficulty  is  not  where  Mr.  Davidson 
puts  it.  The  counsel  might  not  be  out  of  place,  now  that  he 
has  studied  Catholic  philosophy  and  thinks  so  well  of  it,  to 
devote  a  share  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Catholic  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology.  Who  knows  whether  the  author  of  "A 
Religion  for  Italy  "  might  not  make  another  discovery,  and  find 
that  there  is  a  diviner  body  of  truth  and  a  brighter  heavenly 
vision,  which  the  great  Catholic  Church  is  engaged  in  realiz- 
ing, than  free  religion  or  Emersonianism  ever  dreamed  of? 
This  would  not  be  strange,  for  there  are  those  who  are  familiar 
with  these  peculiar  movements  from  their  origin,  know  them 
well,  and  with  the  aid  of  Catholic  philosophy  have  made  years 
ago  this  blissful  discovery. 

What  is  needed  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  is  not 
the  forming  of  a  religion;  God  has  taken  care  of  that.  What  is 
needed  is  the  will  on  the  part  of  man  to  take  the  God-prepared 
religion.  There  is  something,  if  he  only  could  be  made  to  be- 
lieve it,  for  this  advanced  Unitarian  to  learn  !  Who  knows  but 
he  might  yet  retract  his  rash  judgment?  But  what  is  to  be 
feared  is  that  his  gun  has  gone  off,  as  the  saying  is,  "  half- 
cocked,"  and  he  acts — this  is  the  greatest  of  misfortunes — as 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Davidson  seems  to  labor  under  another  false  impression : 
he  imagines  that  a  man,  an  Italian,  to  be  a  Catholic  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  political  unity  of  Italy !  Does  he  know — we  pre- 
sume he  does,  for  he  is  a  scholar — that  the  Guelph  party  was  the 
papal  party,  and  that  the  Guelphs  were  uniformly  opposed  to 
the  interference  of  foreigners  in  Italian  matters?  He  needs  to 
refresh  his  memory  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  study  Catholic 
theology,  and  he  will  learn  that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, when  rightly  interpreted — that  is,  when  taught  by  men 
like  St.  Thomas — is  and  always  has  been  favorable  toself  govern- 
ment, independence,  and  liberty.  What  true  Catholics  in  Italy 
are  opposed  to  is  not  the  political  unity  of  Italy,  but  the  inva- 
sion, subjugation,  and  exploitation  of  southern  Italy  by  the  Pied- 
montese.  Humbert  is  a  carpet-bagger  and  must  leave  Rome  ! 
That  is  plain  English.  He  who  can  take,  let  him  take. 

The  Italian  question  is  not  one  of  political  unity.  There  are 
those  who  know  better,  but,  from  interest  or  ignorance,  cun- 
ningly wish  to  make  it  so.  All  Catholics  agree  on  the  Italian 
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question  when  considered  as  one  of  political  unity.  Unity,  in  its 
highest  and  in  every  good  sense,  is  a  Catholic  idea,  religiously, 
socially,  and  politically.  The  actual  "  Italian  question  " — and  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  blink  it — is  one  which  involves  the  perpetual 
oppression  of  the  people  of  southern  Italy,  with  the  overthrow 
of  their  religion.  Neither  of  these  tasks  can  be  accomplished. 
Knowing  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Italians  of  this  region  are 
restive  under  present  constraints.  The  movement  from  Turin 
to  Florence  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  was  a  mistake.  Hum- 
bert must  take  the  back  track  ! 

Besides,  the  political  unity  existing  in  Italy  is  based  upon  the 
infamous  means  and  treacherous  policy  of  such  leaders  as  the 
Mazzinis,  Cavours,  and  Garibaldis  !  Men  whose  principles  are 
not  changed  like  their  coats  cannot  sink  these  things  out  of 
sight,  nor  can  such  means  be  condoned  save  at  the  expense  of 
Christian  civilization.  Infidels,  socialists,  anarchists  may  laugh 
at  this,  so  may  the  members  of  secret  societies  ;  but  the  bulk  ot 
the  Italian  people  are  Catholics,  and  not  so  easily  conquered  as 
these  visionaries  have  imagined.  Not  all  the  crown  princes,  or 
kings,  or  emperors  in  the  world  can  make  the  throne  of  the 
Piedmontese  king  stand  in  Rome  and  keep  him  there.  Hum- 
bert must  go  home  ! 

There  are  better  days  and  things  in  store  for  Italy,  but  not  in 
the  fatal  direction  pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  the  Unitarian 
Revieiu.  What  ought  one  to  think  of  a  scholar  and  professed 
philosopher  who  pretends  to  favor  the  political  unity  of  Italy,  and 
is  not  contented  with  "  fifteen" — these  are  his  own  words — "  with 
fifteen  Protestant  places  of  worship  in  the  city  of  Rome"?  Must 
he  strive  to  add  another,  and  that  other  Unitarian  ?  Poor  man  ! 
Italy  stands  in  need  of  no  more  elements  of  discord  ;  what  Italy 
wants  is  what,  according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  society  wants,  and 
that  is  "  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Humbert  is  in  Rome  on 
sufferance,  and  he  knows  it.  He  is  only  waiting  for  his  walking- 
papers. 

There  is  a  certain  candor  in  this  writer,  for  he  tells  us  that 
"  St.  Thomas,  and  perhaps  even  still  more  Rosmini,  would  be 
shocked  to  think  that  their  philosophy  "  should  be  put  to  the  use 
which  he  would  make  of  it,  to  bolster  up  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  Unitarianism.  No  doubt  they  would  be  shocked,  as 
every  Catholic  is  to-day  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  it.  The  idea 
is  as  preposterous  as  that  of  a  man  who  would  insure  his  wooden 
house  against  fire  by  putting  under  it  a  rock  foundation  !  We 
are  provoked  to  ask:  Is  it  not  the  height  of  self-conceit,  nay, 
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is  it  not  sublime  impudence,  for  a  man  who  has  in  no  way  up  to 
date  distinguished  himself  as  a  philosopher  or  a  Christian  to 
coolly  tell  the  world  that  such  men  as  St.  Thomas  and  Rosmini- 
Serbati,  both  remarkable  for  their  intellectual  gifts  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  devoted  their  genius  to  forge  the  weapon 
that  would,  in  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  overthrow  and  conquer 
what  was  dearer  to  them  than  life — Christianity?  We  submit 
that  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  article  by  Thomas  Da- 
vidson published  in  the  Unitarian  Review  of  last  December,  enti- 
tled "A  Religion  for  Italy."  It  is  too  absurd,  and  we  beg  our 
readers'  pardon  for  having  called  their  attention  to  these  vaga- 
ries. 


MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 

ONE  morning,  not  long  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
a  young  man  slowly  and  thoughtfully  walked  along  the  gravel 
road  leading  to  a  fine  old  mansion  on  the  Savannah  River  not 
many  miles  away  from  Augusta.  As  he  came  near  the  house  he 
turned  aside  towards  a  small  building  at  the  rear  of  the  larger 
house.  This  young  man  was  Henry  Schuyler,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  had  come  here  two  years  before,  with  his  college 
honors  newly  won,  to  act  as  tutor  at  Magnolia.  No  wonder  his 
head  was  bent  in  thought,  for  the  news  of  this  eventful  surren- 
der had  but  a  little  while  before  reached  him.  And  here  he  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Apart  from  his  own 
private  anxieties  the  future  of  his  country  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  spirits. 

After  he  had  reached  the  door  of  the  building  he  paused 
before  entering,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  lovely  scenery,  which 
had  so  many  times  seemed  like  a  picture  spread  out  before  his 
admiring  eyes.  The  mist  had  rolled  away  from  the  hills,  the 
river,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  sweet  and  balmy  morning  was  full 
of  benedictions. 

"  A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air  ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven." 

The  little  building  was  covered  with  vines :  the  clematis,  honey- 
suckle, and  ivy  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  it.     The  white 
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and  the  yellow  jasmine,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild  grapevine,  the 
wall-flower  and  sweet  violets,  which  grew  in  such  luxuriance 
about  the  grounds,  made  fragrant  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  air. 
The  poplars  that  bordered  the  road  leading  down  to  the  river 
turned  the  silvery  linings  of  their  leaves  now  in  and  now  out,  as 
their  branches  were  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  the  low  hills  sloped  gradually  down  to  the 
river.  Those  low  hills  were  covered  with  trees,  which  spread 
their  long  branches  over  the  border  of  the  river  as  it  moved 
gracefully  on. 

Why  should  visions  of  a  coming  war  intrude  on  beauty  such 
as  this,  and  like  grim  spectres  stalk  over  anything  that  Nature 
had  made  so  fair?  In  moments  when  we  are  brought  near  to 
a  great  and  sudden  trouble  one  is  apt  to  find  suggestions  of  a 
moral  in  every  passing  object ;  so  it  was  that  the  river  started  a 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  as  he  listened  to 
the  murmuring  sound  of  its  waters :  "  Wars  may  come  and  deso- 
late the  land,  and  another  generation  with  their  ploughs  turn 
over  the  fields  once  red  with  blood  and  reap  a  richer  harvest 
because  our  bones  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil. 
Nations  and  governments  may  live  their  day,  and  a  line  or  two  in 
history  or  a  few  scattered  stones  be  all  that  is  left  to  tell  of  their 
having  lived.  And  we — what  are  we  more  than  the  leaves  that 
flutter  down  and  sail  for  a  while  over  the  surface  of  the  river, 
and  then  are  carried  by  the  current — whither?"  Speaking  thus 
to  himself  in  a  low  tone,  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
entered  the  room  where  he  had  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours. 

This  little  building  was  the  school-house  where  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  planter,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  came  to  be  instructed,  the 
younger  children  in  the  common  branches  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  son  in  the  higher  studies.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
residence  at  Magnolia  he  had  become  greatly  attached  to  the 
family,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  such  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy.  And  now,  in  this  the  crucial  hour  of  his  life,  he 
had  come  face  to  face  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  alone 
as  teacher  and  friend  that  he  loved  the  sweet  Avis  Ogilvie — the 
Georgia  Rose,  as  she  was  called. 

This  love  had  lain  in  ambush  while  the  current  of  life  went 
on  peacefully  at  Magnolia.  There  had  been  strolls,  and  sails 
by  moonlight  over  the  quiet  river,  picnics,  nut-gatherings  in 
their  season,  ferns,  leaves,  and  wild  flowers  to  be  collected  ;  how 
charming  had  been  the  lessons  in  botany  during  the  spring,  when, 
with  baskets  of  luncheon  and  tin  boxes  for  flowers,  the  teacher 
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and  his  pupils  passed  the  golden  days  in  some  distant  woods  or 
explored  the  windings  of  the  creek  that  added  its  mite  to  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  where  the  river  emptied  itself 
into  the  broader  bosom  of  the  Atlantic!  Then  there  were  horse- 
back rides,  in  which  the  tutor  was  often  Avis'  escort;  dear,  inno- 
cent Mrs.  Ogilvie  thinking  that  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  for 
Avis  to  go  with  her  teacher  than  to  have  Cudjo  or  one  of  the 
colored  folks  riding  along  by  her.  So  things  had  fallen  into  a 
groove  and  moved  pleasantly  along  in  this  lotus-land  of  Mag- 
nolia. 

But  now  this  love  rose  up  and  asserted  itself,  and  would  be 
heard,  adding  to  the  sorrow  and  burden  which  the  morning  had 
brought  the  tutor — the  burden  of  an  inevitable  parting.  Every- 
thing about  the  room  was  full  of  associations  connected  with 
Avis.  There  were  her  chair  and  her  desk ;  how  often  had  he 
watched  her  there  as  the  sunlight  came  through  the  window  and 
added  a  new  glory  to  the  bright  head  leaning  over  the  desk  ! 
Now  he  should  never  see  her  there  again.  Long  he  sat  at  his  desk 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and  memories,  cares,  and  pre- 
sages of  evil  coming  thick  into  his  mind.  Roused  at  length  by 
the  repeated  ringing  of  the  breakfast-bell,  he  gathered  up  his  pa- 
pers and  books  and  went  over  to  the  house. 

He  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he  entered  the  breakfast-room,  that  the 
news  had  not  yet  reached  Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  the  children.  Col- 
onel Ogilvie  had  gone  out  early  to  a  distant  part  of  the  planta- 
tion and  had  not  yet  come  in  to  breakfast.  Harry  had  no  heart 
to  break  the  news  of  his  departure,  so  he  lingered  in  the  room, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  after  he  had  finished  his  morning 
meal. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  had  brought  with  her  from  dear  old  Virginia 
the  habit  of  washing  the  china  and  silver  used  at  breakfast.  For 
this  she  had  the  daintiest  cedar  vessel,  which  was  placed  on  a 
little  table  at  her  side  by  the  servant,  and  the  choicest  tea-cloths 
were  at  hand.  While  she  washed  and  wiped  her  dearly  prized 
china — prized  doubly  because  of  its  beauty  and  because  it  was  the 
gift  of  a  dearly-loved  father  on  her  wedding  day  ;  and  then  it  was 
of  such  rare  and  delicate  manufacture  that  it  would  have  filled 
her  soul  with  fear  and  trembling  if  any  rude  hand  had  touched 
it — while  she  busied  herself  with  this  nice  little  household  care 
the  tutor  and  her  children  had  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
with  her  the  plans  of  the  day. 

The  children  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie  had  decided  that  a  lesson  in 
botany  would  be  just  the  thing  for  this  lovely  spring  day — they 
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had  not  noticed  the  preoccupation  of  their  teacher — when  the  door 
of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened  and  Colonel  Ogilvie  appeared ; 
throwing  down  his  letter-bag,  he  advanced  with  an  open  letter  to 
the  table,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath  :  "  I  shall  nave  no  Yankees 
about  here  any  longer." 

Dear,  sweet  little  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  completely  mystified,  but  de- 
termined on  general  principles  to  exercise  her  favorite  role  of 
peace-maker,  tried  to  quiet  him,  but  in  vain  ;  he  raged  on.  Harry 
made  no  reply  until  he  had  finished,  and  then,  going  quietly  up 
to  him,  said :  "  Colonel  Ogilvie,  you  could  not  keep  me  here  any 
longer,  even  if  you  were  willing  to  have  a  Yankee  tutor.  My 
duty  to  my  country  calls  me  away,  and  I  had  intended  to  tell  you 
so  as  soon  as  I  could  see  you  after  breakfast.  My  letter  recall- 
ing me  home  came  last  night.  As  the  stage  will  pass  the  house 
in  an  hour,  I  must  beg  Mrs.  Ogilvie  to  excuse  my  retiring  in 
order  to  complete. my  arrangements  for  leaving." 

Colonel  Ogilvie  was  heart  and  soul  a  Southerner ;  the  South- 
ern chivalry  had  no  better  or  truer  representative.  It  was  not 
often  that  his  hot  temper  led  him  afield  as  it  had  done  this 
morning,  and  so  to  forget  what  was  due  to  himself  as  a  gentleman 
and  what  was  due  to  any  one  under  his  hospitable  roof.  Born  in 
the  South,  inheriting  his  plantation  and  most  of  his  slaves,  those 
who  had  come  to  him  from  his  father  or  been  born  on  the  planta- 
tion, or  were  part  of  his  wife's  marriage  portion,  found  in  him  a 
kind  master  as  slavery  went  in  those  days ;  but  they  were  all 
slaves  and  his  property,  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  any  one 
of  them  who  had  presumed  to  think  differently.  Before  breakfast 
a  servant  had  been  sent  as  usual  to  the  post-office,  and  had  re- 
turned with  a  letter  containing  the  startling  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Sumter — news  that  before  it  had  reached  the  country 
post-office  had  been  sent  flashing  over  the  wires  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  thrilling  the  people  ;  even  then  in  some  places  the 
people  were  mustering  into  service,  and  drums  and  fifes  were 
heard,  showing  that  the  North  was  in  no  mood  tamely  to  submit 
to  an  insult. 

The  preparations  of  the  tutor  for  leaving  were  soon  com- 
pleted ;  he  had  watched  the  trouble  growing  greater  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  he  had  felt  that  he  might  some 
time  have  to  leave,  and  so  had,  he  thought,  kept  his  tent  folded 
ready  to  start.  But  if  his  belongings  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
preparedness,  not  so  with  his  heart.  The  evils  of  slavery,  after 
coming  close  to  them,  had  become  so  hateful  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  many  times  that  he  ought  to  resign  his  position  and 
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go  home,  and  was  sometimes  on  the  point  of  doing  so  ;  but  one 
look  from  the  dove-like  eyes  of  the  Georgia  Rose  drove  his  reso- 
lution away  for  the  nonce.  Now  he  dared  not  linger,  even  if  Colo- 
nel Ogilvie  had  wished  it,  sunning  himself  in  her  sweet  presence. 
But  how  to  go  and  leave  her  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  sorrows 
of  war  which  his  prophetic  soul  told  him  would  come  in  no 
measured  way  to  this  land  of  magnolias  and  palmettos  ? 

While  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  this  parting  which  must 
soon  come,  and  with  a  sweet  kind  of  wondering  as  to  how  Avis 
felt  about  it,  a  knock  at  the  door  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 
"  Would  Massa  Schuyler  hab  his  trunk  toted  down  ?  And 
Massa  Ogilvie's  compilmen's,  and  would  see  Massa  Schuyler  in 
de  offis." 

"  Yes,  Cudjo,  I  am  ready,"  said  the  whilom  tutor,  as  he  put  a 
small  sum  of  money  into  the  negro's  hand.  He  was  almost  afraid 
that  this  gift  might  be  misinterpreted,  if  it  ever  came  to  Colonel 
Ogilvie's  knowledge ;  but  a  significant  look  and  gesture  set  his 
mind  at  rest  in  that  regard.  "O  Massa  Schuyler!  all  we's 
niggers  bery  sorry  dat  you's  goirr',"  making  a  bow  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  douceur,  and  taking  off  the  old  crown,  guiltless 
of  a  rim,  that  did  duty  for  a  hat. 

Then  the  stalwart  negro  lifted  the  trunk  to  his  broad  shoul- 
der and  disappeared.  Henry  waited  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  minutest  thing  in  that  room,  which 
used  to  feel  so  much  like  his  room  at  home  where  the  dear  old 
mother,  long  gone,  often  came  for  a  tete-d-tete  with  her  darling 
boy ;  then  he  turned  from  the  room  and  walked  down  the  steps, 
and  found  his  way  to  the  "  office,"  the  name  by  which  the  mas- 
ter's sanctum  was  dignified.  The  room  that  went  by  this  impos- 
ing name  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  porch,  a  place  especially  sacred 
to  the  colonel's  interviews  with  his  overseer.  Now  and  then  a 
neighboring  planter  would  come  over  on  horseback  for  a  political 
talk  or  to  compare  notes  about  the  rice-crops  or  the  cotton-crops  ; 
then  they  would  take  a  drink  or  indulge  in  a  smoke. 

Before  Henry  had  reached  the  office  on  that  morning  several 
of  these  planters  had  gathered  in  and  were  discussing  in  very 
excited  tones  the  news  that  had  just  reached  them.  As  they  all 
called  themselves  gentlemen,  they  somewhat  moderated  the  tones 
in  which  they  had  been  threatening  the  entire  annihilation  of  the 
Yankee  nation  at  the  sight  of  the  tutor,  whom  they  had  all  met 
during  his  stay  at  Magnolia. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,  to  pay  you  your  quarter's  salary," 
said  the  colonel,  "  and  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  spoke  rudely 
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to  you  this  morning,  sir ;  at  any  other  time,  sir,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  part  with  you,  if  you  are  a  Northern  man.  I  must  bid  you 
good-by,  for  we  must  be  busy  in  getting  our  troops  together 
here,  and  we'll  soon  show  the  North  that  it  can't  make  laws  for 
us,  sir."  He  took  the  money  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke  and 
handed  it  to  his  former  tutor,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel. 

When  the  interview  with  the  colonel  was  over  Henry  went 
into  the  breakfast-room  to  bid  the  family  good  by.  No  one  was 
there  but  his  friend  Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  the'boys  ;  tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  boys,  too,  had  been  crying.  He  looked  around  for 
Avis,  but  she  was  not  there  and  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Her  mother  and  the  boys  went  with  him  to  the  gate,  and  a  little 
procession  of  the  colored  people  followed  in  Cudjo's  wake  as  he 
"  toted  "  the  trunk  down  the  path  to  put  it  in  behind  the  stage, 
a,nd  several  groups  of  nearly  naked,  merry  little  darkies  rolled 
about  in  the  grass  and  turned  head  over  heels  in  their  enjoyment 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  stray  chance  to  see  something.  They 
were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent  when  Dinah, 
the  housekeeper,  in  a  brand-new  Madras  and  striped  apron,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Swooping  down  remorselessly  upon  the 
merry  crowd,  she  boxed  them  right  and  left.  "  Git  'long  wid  ye, 
ye  good-for-nothing,  onmannerly  nigs  !  Wha's  yo'  manners  to  be 
out  hyah  when  the  'quality's'  'bout?  Didn't  ye  know  bettah? 
D'ye  think  ye's  white  folks  ?  Go  'long  to  de  qua'ters,  wha'  ye 
b'long."  Then  "  Miss  Dinah  Ogilvie  "  sauntered  down  to  the  gate 
with  her  arms  akimbo  to  watch  for  the  stage  and  bid  "  Massa 
Schuyier  "  good-by. 

The  sound  of  the  stage-horn  was  heard,  and  amidst  a  cloud  of 
dust  the  heads  of  the  horses  came  into  view  and  soon  were 
drawn  up  at  the  gate.  Cudjo  put  the  trunk  in  behind  and 
opened  the  door  for  Henry,  who  entered,  and,  after  a  wave  of  his 
hand  from  the  window,  he  drew  back  into  the  corner  of  the  stage 
to  wonder  why  Avis  did  not  come  to  see  him  go  and  give  him  a 
kind  word  at  parting. 

A  turn  in  the  road  took  him  out  of  sight  of  Magnolia,  and  one 
chapter  of  his  life  was  closed.  But  who  was  that  standing  on 
the  roadside  waving  her  handkerchief  for  the  stage  to  stop  ?  It 
was  Avis.  After  a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  stop  the  driver 
checked  his  horses,  and  Henry,  pushing  open  the  stage  door, 
leaped  to  the  ground.  "  How  good  you  are,  Avis,  not  to  let  me 
go  without  bidding  me  farewell  !  As  your  friend  and  teacher  1 
am  at  least  entitled  to  a  kindly  remembrance.  In  the  uncertainty 
of  my  future  I  dare  not  now  ask  for  more." 
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The  fair  girl  was  standing-  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  the 
sunlight  coming  through  the  branches  and  across  her  hair,  fleck- 
ing it  with  gold  ;  the  bright  green  of  the  thickets  on  either  side 
of  the  road  ;  the  noisy  blackbirds,  in  fear  for  their  nests  and  the 
precious  inmates,  were  filling  the  air  with  their  cries  of  "  catch  "  ; 
and  over  all  the  beautiful  floating  summer  clouds,  nowhere 
more  lovely  than  in  Georgia.  But  farewells  must  be  quickly 
spoken  when  one  is  a  passenger  in  the  stage,  and  the  stage  is  by 
the  roadside,  and  an  impatient  driver  cracking  his  whip  by  way 
of  a  reminder  that  one's  time  is  up. 

Avis  waved  her  handkerchief  as  long  as  the  stage  could  be 
seen,  and  when  it  disappeared  from  her  sight  she  walked  slowly 
back  towards  the  house  where  they  had  all  been  so  happy  only 
yesterday ;  now  something  was  gone  from  her  life,  and  her  les- 
sons, her  rides  and  walks,  could  not  be  the  same  any  more. 

The  stage  had  not  rattled  on  far  before  there  was  a  call  to 
"  halt."  A  company  of  men  surrounded  it,  and  one,  who  seemed 
to  be  acting  as  chief  spokesman,  opened  the  door  and  said  : 

"  You  are  our  prisoner,  sir." 

"  By  what  authority  have  you  waylaid  and  captured  me  ?  " 
indignantly  demanded  Henry,  jumping  out  of  the  stage. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  South,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  Seeing  there 
was  such  an  inequality  in  numbers,  Henry  thought  it  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  yield  ;  and  as  nothing  could  be  gained  by  resist- 
ance, he  re-entered  the  stage  at  the  command  of  the  captain,  who 
followed  him  in.  Some  of  the  other  men  mounted  to  the  top 
with  the  driver,  and  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  ;  and  instead  of 
reaching  Savannah,  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  passage  to  the 
North,  Henry  was  carried  to  a  plantation  a  few  miles  from  Mag- 
nolia and  locked  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  an  old  house. 

After  the  surprise  at  finding  himself  a  prisoner  had  worn  off 
a  little  Henry  thought  there  was  something  familiar  about  the 
house  and  its  surroundings,  and  all  at  once  he  remembered  that 
he  had  been  here  before  with  Avis  Ogilvie.  It  increased  the 
discomfiture  of  his  arrest  when  he  found  where  he  had  been 
brought.  This  plantation  was  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  the 
poor  slaves  who  had  the  misfortune  to  form  a  part  of  its  "  chat- 
tels "  were  worked  the  hardest  and  fed  the  poorest  of  any  for 
miles  around.  The  way  that  Mr.  Wetherston  treated  his  colored 
people  had  come  to  be  a  matter  severely  censured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, even  amongst  persons  who  justified  slavery  as  an  in- 
stitution. 
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This  cruelty  to  the  colored  people  was  not  a  new  thing  on  the 
Wethcrston  plantation,  which  had  come  down  from  father  to  son 
for  several  generations.  Major  Wetherston,  the  father  of  the 
present  owner,  was  said  to  have  come  to  his  death  through  the 
agency  of  a  slave  whom  he  had  whipped  unmercifully  for  some 
trifling  offence. 

On  many  plantations  where  the  master  and  the  overseer  prac- 
tised a  good  deal  of  wholesome  discipline  and  in  no  wise  spared 
the  rod,  there  were  often  some  tender-hearted  women — wives  or 
mothers — who  would  intercede  for  offenders,  and  by  thoughtful 
care  and  kindness  mitigate  the  too  often  hard  lot  of  slavery. 
But,  alas  for  the  slaves  on  the  Wetherston  plantation ! — a  planta- 
tion that  included  miles  of  the  richest  rice-fields  that  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon — there  was  no  sweet,  womanly  influence  to  come 
between  them  and  hardships.  "  Ole  mistis  "  had  been  the  major's 
congenial  spirit  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  sub- 
due his  slaves  and  keep  them  down  to  the  proper  condition  of 
good  working  "chattels." 

"  Ole  mistis "  did  her  best  to  make  her  slaves  unhappy  by 
petty  tyranny  over  the  helpless  ones  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  call  her  mistress.  One  of  the  pet^stories  that  were  told  was 
of  a  row  of  cherry-trees  which  formed  one  of  her  cherished 
possessions ;  when  the  cherries  were  ripe  her  life  became  a 
burden  to  herself  and  her  household  with  the  irrepressible  black- 
birds and  her  fears  that  the  colored  people  would  steal  some  of 
them.  The  blackbirds  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  spite  of  her, 
and  she  set  her  small  soul  the  task  of  circumventing  the  other 
pilferers.  Calling  all  the  little  darkies  into  the  yard  one  day,  she 
sent  them  up  into  the  cherry-trees,  telling  them  that  if  they  ate  a 
single  cherry  she  would  have  them  severely  whipped  when  they 
came  down.  No  sooner  had  they  finished  their  tasks  and  were 
on  terra  firma  again  when  they  were  dragged  away  and  whipped 
on  prima  facie  evidence  ;  their  mistress  thus  making  assurance 
doubly  sure,  so  far  as  a  whipping  could  go,  and  justifying  her 
knowledge  of  negro  nature,  as  seen  in  her  chattels,  by  saying  that 
she  knew  no  negro  could  have  stayed  up  in  those  trees  a  half- 
day  and  not  have  eaten  some  cherries,  so,  therefore,  they  must 
all  have  a  whipping. 

But  all  of  this  was  between  her  and  her  colored  people.  The 
outside  world  and  society  knew  her  as  the  gracious  hostess  who 
spoke  in  such  low,  gentle  tones.  The  velvet  glove  was  seen,  but 
not  the  hand  of  iron  which  was  so  firm  beneath.  This  gracious 
hostess  with  the  soft  and  gentle  voice  was  now  resting  from  her 
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labors  in  a  far-off  cemetery,  beneath  a  tall  white  monument  on 
which  were  recorded,  on  one  side,  her  name  and  age,  and  on  an- 
other were  emblazoned  her  many  virtues.  Hie  jacet.  An  irreve- 
rent neighbor  might  have  hinted  that  it  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable for  her  on  the  day  of  judgment  if  some  of  those  little 
colored  witnesses  were  permitted  to  rise  up  in  the  same  world 
with  their  mistress. 

Recalling  all  these  things,  which  he  had  often  heard  about,  as 
he  sat  by  the  window  of  the  room  so  suddenly  turned  into  a 
prison,  did  not  make  Henry's  future  a  very  pleasant  one  to  con- 
template. Iron  bars  were  put  across  the  window  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  a  double  lock  on  the  door  of  the  extempo- 
rized jail.  Every  few  moments  he  could  hear  the  steps  of  the 
guard  as  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  house.  A  negro  brought 
him  food  three  times  a  day,  but  how  could  he  have  eaten  with  a 
thousand  cares  and  anxieties  pressing  upon  his  mind  ? 

In  this  manner  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  passed,  and  he 
seemed  no  nearer  to  obtaining  his  liberty.  Was  his  life  to  be 
consumed  in  this  hopeless,  secret  way,  when  he  so  longed  to  be 
up  and  doing  with  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  countrymen,  at  the 
post  of  duty,  battling  forsthe  honor  of  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
their  azure  field  ?  His  books  and  money  had  been  taken  from 
him  on  the  day  of  his  arrest ;  he  could  get  no  papers,  was  not 
allowed  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  Nothing  for  him,  as  each  new 
sun  arose,  but  the  monotony  of  getting  out  of  his  bed,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  short  measure  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
prison,  sitting  at  the  window  and  watching  for  what  did  not 
come — a  chance  to  regain  hfs  freedom. 

Thus  three  months  rolled  hopelessly  by  ;  measured  by  his 
anxieties  they  would  have  been  many  more.  One  day,  which 
had  been  one  of  his  "  bad  days,"  he  was  attracted  to  the  window 
by  the  sound  of  voices ;  one  he  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the 
negro  who  brought  his  daily  allowance  of  food  and  would  never 
give  him  any  satisfaction,  no  matter  how  often  he  asked  to  see 
Captain  Wetherston.  "  Cap'n  not  to  home;  dun'no  whar"  he 
be.  Massa  no  tell  nigger  wha'  he  go,"  was  all  that  the  tired 
prisoner  could  ever  get  from  his  imperturbable  jailer.  The  other 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Colonel  Ogilvie's  man,  "  Cud  jo."  The  two 
negroes  were  engaged  in  their  favorite  game  of  pitching  coppers. 
Every  once  in  a  while  in  the  excitement  of  the  game  their  voices 
would  get  pitched  into  a  very  high  key.  Suddenly  Cudjo's 
voice  broke  into  one  of  the  favorite  negro  melodies  of  Magnolia.. 
Henry  walked  over  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out  through 
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the  bars.  When  the  song-  was  over  Cudjo  looked  up,  and  from 
the  cunning  look  that  came  over  his  face  Henry  felt  that  he  had 
recognized  him.  The  heart  of  the  prisoner  was  lightened  at  the 
consciousness  that  a  friend,  even  a  very  humble  one,  knew  his 
whereabouts.  He  felt  certain  that  Cudjo  had  come  under  that 
window  and  sung  his  melody  for  a  purpose.  In  a  little  while  he 
saw  Cudjo  trotting  down  the  road  on  his  cob. 

For  days  afterwards  his  thoughts  continually  dwelt  on  that 
incident — Cudjo's  coming  under  his  window.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  more  certainty  he  felt  that  there  was  me- 
thod in  it,  that  it>was  not  an  accident  that  drew  him  there  ;  and 
at  night  he  lay  awake  to  'ponder  over  it  and  wonder  what  it 
might  lead  to. 

There  was  at  least  some  comfort  to  be  had  in  the  certainty 
that  the  secret  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  had  now  become 
known  to  some  who  were  friendly  to  him  and  would  help  him 
if  they  could.  But  what  could  these  friends  do — two  helpless 
women,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  Avis,  and  Cudjo  with  even  less  power 
to  help?  There  in  that  neighborhood,  where  hatred  against  the 
North  had  suddenly  become  fanned  into  a  white  heat,  what 
could  he  expect  in  the  way  of  assistance,  even  if  it  should  be- 
come generally  known  that  a  prisoner  was  detained  at  the  Weth- 
erston  place  ?  But  in  spite  of  doubts  and  many  forebodings  a 
feeling  of  comfort  had  found  its  way  into  his  heart  and  abode 
there. 

Another  week  went  by  and  no  word  from  the  outside  world 
reached  him  ;  the  guards  paced  to  and  fro  beneath  his  window ; 
the  sphynx  who  unlocked  his  door  and  brought  his  meals  three 
times  a  day  grew  more  sphynx-like,  and  "  no  hint  of  change  "  in 
this  imprisoned,  monotonous  life  came  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
long  summer  days. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  which  had  been  the  bluest  of  his 
many  blue  days,  the  door  was  unlocked  a  little  earlier  than  the 
usual  supper  hour.  The  prisoner  turned,  but,  seeing  a  waiter  with 
something  on  it,  he  went  back  to  his  retrospect  of  the  past  and 
his  dreary  look-out  into  the  future ;  his  head  went  further  down 
on  his  breast  and  his  arms  were  folded  tighter.  But  as  the 
bearer  of  the  waiter  did  not  seem  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  usual 
to  leave  the  room,  Henry's  curiosity  was  at  last  excited.  Look- 
ing up,  we  can  imagine  his  surprise  when  he  saw  the  broad  grin, 
white  teeth,  and  red  gums  whch  could  have  belonged  to  no  one 
but  the  good-natured  Cudjo.  He  put  his  hand  on  his  mouth  to 
enjoin  silence,  and  placed  a  little  paper  in  Henry's  hand.  Has- 
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tily  and  with  a  trembling  which  he  could  not  control  he  opened 
the  paper  and  read  :  "  Trust  in  Cudjo. — A.  O." 

"  Be  back  soon,  massa,"  said  Cudjo  in  a  low  voice,  and  he 
quickly  left  the  room,  but  returned  in  a  little  while  with  a  big 
bundle  in  his  hands,  which  he  unrolled  and  shook  out ;  it  was  a 
long  cloak  with  a  cape,  and  from  one  of  the  pockets  he  took  out 
a  cap.  "  Put  'em  on,  massa,  quick,  and  le's  make  has'e  'fore  dat 
darky  kum  back.  O  ki !  won'  he  be  burnin*  mad  when  he 
fin's  out  I'se  bin  foolin'  ob  him — tellin'  him  Dinah  waitin'  fur 
him  by  de  big  oaks,  and  when  he  gits  to  de  big  oaks  dere'll  be  no 
Dinah  tha' !  But  won'  he  gib  it  to  me  when  he  cotch  me !  But 
dat's  de  ting:  how  he  goin' fortocotch  me?  He!  he!  he!"  And 
he  grinned  and  chuckled  over  the  trick  he  had  played  the  unsus- 
pecting Sam. 

Without  any  hesitation  Henry  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  dark  friend  in  need,  wrapped  himself  in  the  big  cloak  and 
drew  the  cap  as  far  down  as  possible  over  his  face,  and  followed 
him  down  the  stairs  as  softly  and  rapidly  as  possible,  Cudjo  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  lock  the  room  which  they  had  just  left. 
Cudjo  opened  the  hall-door  and  they  were  in  the  yard,  making 
quick  strides  toward  the  gate. 

When  they  had  got  a  little  ways  beyond  the  gate  Cudjo 
broke  out  into  another  "  O  ki !  he  !  he  !  You  know  wha'  de 
gua'd  am,  massa?"  "Of  course  not,  Cudjo,"  replied  Henry. 
"  Where  are  they,  pray  ?  "  "  Dey's  on  de  flo'  in  Massa  Wether- 
ston's  dinin'-room.  You  see,  massa,  my.  mistis  an'  de  Georgy 
Rose  dey  say,  '  Cudjo,  you  jis  get  Massa  Schuyler  out  ob  dat 
house  of  Cap'n  Wetherston's,'  and  I  say,  '  In  course  I'll  do  it.' 
But  it  be  mighty  hard  to  circumwent  dat  cap'n  and  pull  de  wool 
ober  Sam — he  mighty  sharp  nigger.  But  arter  scratchin'  round 
awhile  I  dun  cotch  de  idee  how  it  am  to  be  done.  I  fool  Sam, 
and  tell  him  Cudjo  stay  and  'tend  de  prisoner  while  he  go  see 
Dinah.  Dat  nig  he  eye  me  very  sharp-like,  but  I  looks  very 
innocent  and  onsuspicious-like,  and  Dinah  she  bery  pow'ful 
bait  for  Sam.  So  he  go.  An'  den  I  leaves  Massa  Wetherston's 
keys  in  de  sidebo'd  wha'  he  keeps  his  brandy.  De  gua'ds  fin' 
'em  bery  handy-like,  an'  sure  'nuff,  when  I'd  dun  took  your  sup- 
per up-sta's  an' kum  into  de  dinin'-room,  dey  had  foun'  de  brandy, 
an'  now  dey's  safe  for  a  while,  and  Massa  Wetherston  he  no  kum 
home  to-night,  I  hearn." 

This  he  told  as  they  went  on  towards  the  country  road  that  ran 
along  about  a  half-mile  from  the  house.  "You  jes'  go  down  dis 
road  and  crost  dat  fiel'  near  de  grove,  an'  you'll  fine  summun 
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a-waitin'  fur  you.  Cudjo  like  might'ly  to  go  furder,  but  if  dat 
Sam  kums  back  an'  don'  fin'  me  roun'  he'll  'spect  sumthin'  an' 
go  up  to  yo'  room,  and  de  ole  Belzeburb  '11  be  to  pay." 

The  importance  of  keeping  his  escape  a  secret  as  long  as  pos- 
sible needed  no  arguments  to  impress  it  on  Henry  after  gaining 
it  so  recently.  "  Jes'  keep  straight  'long  de  road  an'  cross  dat 
fiel'  down  tha',  an'  you'll  fin'  summun  a-waitin' fur  you,"  repeated 
Cudjo,  as  he  turned  to  go  back  to  his  pretended  watching.  With 
all  possible  haste  the  newly-liberated  man  walked  down  the  road. 
The  whole  thing  had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly that  he  was  in  a  half-dazed  condition,  and  had  scarcely  yet 
had  time  to  realize  that  he  was  in  the  open  air. 

Though  an  enemy  might  be  lurking  behind  every  bush  and 
dangers  were  on  all  sides,  and  at  any  moment  he  might  be  ar- 
rested again  and  taken  back  to  his  old  prison,  there  came  to  him 
in  spite  of  all  these  dangers  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Suddenly  his  heart  seemed  almost 
to  have  ceased  its  beating;  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  thicket  at 
his  side,  and  some  one  on  horseback,  and  leading  another  horse, 
came  out  upon  the  road.  In  the  darkness  he  could  not  distin- 
guish who  it  was — not  until  a  sweet,  soft  voice  said  :  "  Who 
goes  there  ?  " 

Could  it  be  the  voice  of  Avis  Ogilvie,  who  had  come,  strong 
in  her  maiden  purity,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  holy  charity  that 
neither  thinketh  nor  feareth  any  evil,  to  lead  him  to  a  place  of 
safety  ? 

"  Mount  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Mr.  Schuyler,"  she  said,  "  for 
you  must  be  in  a  place  of  safety  before  morning,  before  Captain 
Wetherston  returns  to  his  home  and  finds  that  his  prisoner  has 
escaped.  Please  don't  take  time  for  thanks  now ;  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  that  when  we  are  further  away." 

For  answer  Henry  stooped  over  and,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
kissed  it,  murmuring  some  loving  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  then, 
leaping  into  the  saddle,  they  were  on  the  path  through  the 
woods  of  oak. 

When  they  were  some  distance  on  their  way  they  ventured 
upon  a  little  conversation,  though  in  very  low  tones.  In  those 
times  of  such  peril  it  seemed  as  if  the  wind  itself  could  carry  far 
and  wide  a  dangerous  secret. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  my  dear  old  grandma's  house," 
said  Avis,  after  an  interchange  of  confidences  which  were  full  of 
interest  to  the  riders,  but  with  which  strangers  had  no  right  to 
meddle,  and  which  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  our  story.  "  Grand- 
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ma  is  very  good  and  kind,  and  will  do  anything  I  ask  of  her,  so 
that  I  don't  fear  that  she  will  be  unwilling,  strong  as  she  is  in  her 
love  for  the  South,  to  let  you  stay  for  a  few  days  at  Ridge 
House  until  the  search  for  you  in  this  neighborhood  is  over. 
The  cloak  and  cap  you  wear  are  Uncle  Robert's,  who  is  now  too 
sick  at  Magnolia  to  go  home.  You  are  about  as  tall  as  he  is,  and 
are  to  be  Uncle  Robert  to  the  servants  at  Ridge  House,  and 
must  be  supposed  too  sick  to  leave  your  room  until  we  can  send 
you  off  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  your  reaching  some  of  the 
Northern  lines  in  safety.  We  dared  not  bring  Cudjo  away,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  at  Captain  Wether- 
ston's  until  Sam  should  have  reached  home,  to  keep  him  from  go- 
ing up  to  your  old  room  to-night ;  as  it  is,  we  have  secured  many 
hours  before  they  will  find  out  that  their  prisoner  has  flown. 
Mamma  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  any  of  the  other 
slaves  into  our  confidence ;  so  you  see,  sir,  I  had  to  come  my- 
self." 

Neither  the  famous  "little  bird"  nor  the  wind  has  brought 
word  what  Henry  said  to  this,  but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  it 
was  something  very  choice. 

"  Mamma  will  send  Cudjo  after  us  as  soon  as  he  returns  to 
Magnolia.  He  is  her  own  property,  and  she  has  given  him  his 
freedom ;  though,  poor  old  fellow  !  if  he  could  read  he  might  see 
himself  advertised  as  a  '  runaway  negro.'  If  he  should  stay  in 
this  county  he  would  have  everything  to  dread  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Captain  Wetherston  when  he  finds  out  that  Cudjo  had 
a  share  in  your  escape.  I  should  be  afraid  for  poor  Sam,  but  he 
is  so  useful  to  the  captain  that  I  think  he  will  spare  him.  It 
would  be  a  sad  return  for  Cudjo's  fidelity  and  devotion  if  we  left 
him  exposed  to  this  danger." 

"  I  will  take  him  with  me  to  the  North,  Avis,  and  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  for  him.  I  owe  more  to  him  than  I  can  ever 
repay.  You  will  trust  him  with  me,  I  know.  God  grant  that 
this  storm  of  war  may  be  over  soon,  and  that  we  may  soon 
come  back  to  this  place,  which  has  grown  so  dear  to  me,  for  it 
holds  what  is  most  precious  to  me  on  earth,  except  my  honor ; 
and  you  could  not  care  for  me  if  I  bartered  that  to  stay  here 
now ! " 

Through  the  hours  of  the  night  they  rode  on  side  by  side, 
with  the  ancient,  solemn  stars  looking  down  upon  them,  and  the 
silence  unbroken  save  by  their  low  voices,  the  whirring  wings  of 
some  frightened  herons  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  rice-field,  the 
buzzing  and  twittering  of  the  innumerable  insects  and  birds  that 
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make  themselves  heard  through  the  summer  nights  at  the  South  ; 
and  mingling  with  this  concert  at  intervals  came  the  homely 
"caw,  caw"  of  the  cuckoo — a  far-away  relation  of  the  cuckoo 
that  is  said  in  poetry  to  be  "the  harbinger  of  spring" — then  the 
sweet  refrain  of  some  homesick  oriole,  and,  rising  over  all,  the 
shrill,  far-away  whistle  of  a  belated  curlew  whose  companions 
had  gone  on  their  summer  flight  and  left  this  solitary  pilgrim  to 
find  his  way  alone. 

Just  as  a  few  faint  streaks  of  the  dawn  began  to  rise  above 
the  Ridge  they  came  upon  signs  of  human  habitation — a  stray 
cabin  here  and  there,  from  whose  rough  outside  chimneys  a  faint 
thread  of  smoke  had  begun  to  rise.  These  were  the  homes  of 
small  planters  or  of  poor  white  folks  who  gathered  a  preca- 
rious living  from  the  few  acres  they  called  their  own  or  rented 
from  some  richer  neighbor ;  "  nubbins  "  and  tobacco  were  their 
staples.  If  these  poor  white  people  were  poor  in  most  things 
that  go  to  the  making  this  world  of  ours  a  comfortable  place  to 
live  in,  they  were  at  least  rich  in  dogs,  who  came  rushing  pell- 
mell  out  upon  the  travellers — black  dogs,  white  dogs,  brown 
dogs,  shaggy  dogs,  spotted  dogs,  big  dogs,  little  dogs,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  dogs  that  nourished  the  pride  of  the  poor  white 
Southerner.  The  master  cheerfully  divided  his  last  "  pone " 
with  his  canine  followers,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  short  allow- 
ance ;  as  to  his  own  children,  born  to  such  a  poor  niche  in  the 
world,  or  the  "little  nigs"  who  generally  formed  part  of  his 
stock  in  trade,  it  was  "  root  or  die."  As  a  rule  the  poorer  the 
planter  the  more  he  rejoiced  in  his  dogs.  This  barking  and 
vociferating  was  not  a  welcome  sound  to  our  travellers,  for  at 
any  instant  the  tangled  head  of  a  possible  informer  might  take 
the  place  in  the  window  now  occupied  by  a  harmless  old  straw 
hat  or  nondescript  bundle,  and  then  good-by  to  Henry's  safety 
at  Ridge  House.  ' 

But,  happily  for  the  successful  ending  of  the  night's  journey, 
the  owners  were  too  well  accustomed  to  this  noise  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  or  their  happy-go-lucky  habits  had  made  them 
indifferent  as  to  who  came  or  went  on  the  road,  so  that  their 
morning  slumbers  were  not  broken  in  upon.  "  A  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber,"  and  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives  had  passed  them  by.  Captain  Wetherston  would  have  given 
many  a  dollar  for  the  information  which  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  amongst  them  might  have  given. 

At  last  Ridge  House  loomed  up  before  its  uninvited  visitor 
and  was  no  unwelcome  sight,  as  it  seemed  to  tell  that  the  worst 
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dangers  of  the  escape  were  over.  It  was  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  Ridge,  overlooking  a  creek.  A  rustic  bridge  brought  the 
road  from  the  far  side  of  the  creek  to  the  big  gate  in  front,  and 
from  that  by  a  winding  shell  road  the  house  was  reached.  The 
tired  horses  seemed  now  to  breathe  a  familiar  air,  and,  with 
"  prophetic  "  feelings  of  oats  to  be  had  at  the  end,  they  trotted 
briskly  up  the  road  and  came  to  a  stop  at  the  "  horse-block," 
where  the  stable-boy  took  them  in  charge  and  led  them  off  to 
meet  their  reward. 

Just  as  the  travellers  came  up  the  steps  of  the  wide  portico  in 
front  of  the  house  the  sun  rose  up  over  the  water  and  lighted  up 
the  windows  with  a  golden  and  rosy  glory  such  as  no  artist's 
hand  ever  could  have  transferred  to  a  "  storied  window." 

There  were  at  that  time  but  few  houses  in  all  the  South 
where  a  Northern  man  could  have  hoped  to  gain  a  kindly  wel- 
come ;  how  could  any  one  expect  it  at  the  hands  of  this  proud 
Southern  lady,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Abolitionist  had 
grown  with  her  growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength,  and 
whose  litany  was  interpolated  with  the  words,  "  O  Lord  !  have 
mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners  and  deliver  us  from  Abolition- 
ists." 

The  heart  of  the  young  Northern  man  sank  within  him  now 
that  the  excitement  of  the  escape  and  the  ride  had  subsided. 
He  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  Avis,  but  her  smile  was  reassuring, 
and  suspense  would  soon  be  over  and  he  would  know  his  fate  ; 
he  hoped  that  he  would  be  man  enough  to  bear  it,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Ridge  House  was  an  ancestral  home  built  by  the  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Ogilvie  (or  rather  Madam  Ogilvie,  as  she  had  been  called 
ever  since  the  marriage  of  Avis'  father),  and  to  it  she  had  re- 
turned after  her  short  married  life  at  Magnolia.  She  had  sur- 
rendered her  rights  in  the  home  of  her  husband  in  favor  of  her 
oldest  son  when  he  came  of  age,  intending  that  Ridge  House 
should  go,  together  with  some  bonds  she  owned,  to  her  youngest 
son.  If  there  was  any  inequality  or  injustice  in  this  distribution 
rteither  the  mother  nor  her  sons  ever  knew  it ;  they  were  a  happy, 
loving  family,  the  sons  idolizing  the  mother,  and  the  mother 
most  proud  and  happy  that  such  a  pair  of  sons  called  her  mo- 
ther. Here  she  had  lived  ever  since  her  widowhood,  and  kept 
up  the  state  and  style  of  an  old-time  Southern  matron — a  good, 
kind  mistress,  and  conscientious  in  what  she  thought  her  duty  to 
the  poorest  and  frailest'  of  the  people  that  were  a  part  of  her 
possessions  ;  and  neither  slave  nor  "  po'  white  "  person  who  lived 
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on  her  lands  ever  had  a  grievance  laid  up  against  the  dear  old 
lady. 

Ridge  House  was,  like  its  owner,  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  but 
exceedingly  handsome  and  stately.  The  mantelpieces  and  floors 
were  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  in  the  handsome  old  mansion.  The 
mantelpieces  were  of  fine  old  mahogany  beautifully  carved,  and 
one  could  see  one's  face  in  them  as  in  a  mirror,  they  were  kept 
•  so  carefully  polished.  As  to  the  floors,  no  one's  floors  were  so 
well  waxed  and  "  dry-rubbed."  It  was  counted  a  feat  of  dex- 
terity if  the  uninitiated  could  safely  accomplish  a  walk  across  one 
of  them.  If  by  any  unlucky  chance  a  spot  showed  itself  on  the 
irreproachable  floors,  straightway  one  of  the  brigade  of  little 
darkies  would  come  upon  the  scene  with  his  little  gourd  of  sand 
and  soap,  and  his  little  slipper  to  rub  with,  and  the  spot  quickly 
disappeared  from  view. 

Another  rite  almost  peculiar  to  Southern  houses  was  going 
on  when  they  came  to  the  door.  Thump,  thump  of  a  machine 
was  heard.  Henry  would  have  been  puzzled  to  know  what  it 
meant,  if  the  same  muffled  thump  had  not  often  awakened  him 
in  the  morning  at  Magnolia.  This  was  the  "  pounding  "  of  the 
family  biscuits — for  breakfast  in  the  South  at  that  time  would 
have  been  no  breakfast  without  these  biscuits.  No  one  could 
make  such  brittle  white  biscuits  as  Judith  worked  the  dough  up 
into,  after  Pomp  had  pounded  it,  and  turned  it,  and  doubled  it, 
and  then  pounded  and  doubled  it  over  any  number  of  times. 
Then  they  were  baked  to  a  turn,  and  Judith  donned  her  white 
apron,  put  the  plate  on  a  salver,  and  carried  them  proudly  in  to 
set  before  her  mistress  and  the  guests  of  her  mistress. 

Did  grandma  ever  refuse  her  darling  anything?  None  knew 
better  than  the  darling  herself  that  grandma  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  refuse  what  she  was  going  to  ask  of  her.  When  the 
story  of  the  night's  ride  was  told  and  what  led  to  it  grandma 
looked  grave  ;  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  approve  of  it.  But 
by  dint  of  coaxing  she  was  mollified,  and  consented  to  do  what 
she  could  to  help  in  "  the  poor  young  tutor's"  escape.  It  may  be 
that  while  Avis  thought  that  she  would  have  done  as  much  for 
any  young  man  so  unjustly  treated  in  a  strange  land,  her  grand- 
mother's years  and  experience  gave  her  a  clearer  insight  as  to 
the  secret  springs  which  led  her  to  venture  so  much  for  one  who 
was  no  relation.  No  doubt  grandma  thought  she  was  doing 
what  was  best  and  kindest  for  her  darling,  in  more  than  one 
8ense,  by  sending  the  tutor  away,  that  he  might  drop  out  of 
Avis'  life  and  be  forgotten.  Charity's  cloak  can  cover  a  multi- 
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tude  of  motives  of  policy  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  not 
best  to  always  analyze  too  closely  even  an  action  that  we  think 
grows  out  of  a  good  motive  and  is  a  disinterested  one,  lest,  un- 
consciously to  ourselves,  a  little  alloy  may  be  at  the  bottom.  So 
after  the  tale  was  told  grandma  began  to  wonder  how  it  might 
have  ended  if  "  the  poor  young  tutor  "  had  remained  much  Ion- 
ger  at  Magnolia.  An  Abolitionist  to  creep  in  under  the  sacred 
panoply  of  the  Ogilvies?  What  a  contretemps  that  would  have- 
been  !  Yankee  blood  to  mingle  with  the  blue  blood  that  had  run 
only  through  Southern  veins  since  the  first  Ogilvie  who  had 
put  a  foot  on  American  soil  came  over  to  take  possession  of  his 
grant  of  land  from  the  king  ? 

Madam  Ogilvie's  musings  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door  ;  it  was  Morris,  who  had  come  for  orders  from  "  mistis," 
one  of  which  was  that  no  one  should  go  to  Master  Robert's 
room  except  Morris  himself.  Morris  was  the  confidential  ad- 
viser and  superintendent  in  all  important  matters  at  Ridge 
House,  and  they  could  have  done  nothing  in  this  matter  without 
his  assistance ;  and  he  entered  readily  into  it  and  arranged  how 
the  escape  from  Ridge  House  should  be  managed  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  other  servants. 

Cudjo  arrived  early  the  next  morning.  His  coming  did  not 
excite  any  surprise  amongst  the  servants,  for  he  was  often  a 
messenger  from  Magnolia  to  Ridge  House.  He  gave  a  very 
laughable  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Wetherston  house  when 
Sam  stole  home  in  the  small  hours  and  charged  down  upon  him 
because  Dinah  was  not  there.  '•  O  Miss  Avis  !  d'ye  tink  Old 
Belzeburb  '11  git  Cudjo  cos  he  jes'  had  fur  to  tell  a  lie  fur  to  make 
b'lieve  to  Sam  dat  Dinah  dun  promise  dat  she'd  go  to  de  big 
oaks  ?  What  dat  ole  nig  dun  when  he  fin'  Massa  Schuyler  had 
cut  dirt  from  Wetherston?  O  ki !  wouldn't  it  be  fun.  His 
'mazement  would  be  a  cu'rosity.  Oh  !  but  won'  his  jacket  git  a 
good  warmin'  when  Cap'n  Wetherston  kum  back !  "  And  he 
chuckled  with  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  it  was  Sam's  jacket 
and  not  his  that  was  to  get  such  a  warming. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  Cudjo  should  "  move  on  "  for  his 
own  safety's  sake.  Posters  around  in  the  country  stores,  at  the 
court-house,  and  on  the  fence  of  the  county  jail  might  adver- 
tise him  as  a  "  runaway  negro  "  ;  of  course  Mrs.  Ogilvie  could 
not  tell  her  husband  that  she  had  liberated  a  slave,  even  if  he 
was  her  own.  So,  with  Miss  Avis'  assurance  that  Beelzebub 
wouldn't  get  him  this  time,  he  left  Ridge  House  with  a  let- 
ter from  Madam  Ogilvie  to  a  friend  twenty  miles  further  up 
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the  country,  and  was  told  to  wait  there  till  Mr.  Schuyler  should 
come. 

It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  surprise  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  Captain  Wetherston  rode  up  to  the  house  and  asked 
for  Madam  Ogilvie.  Could  he  have  found  out  that  his  prisoner 
was  safely  lodged  at  Ridge  House?  queried  Avis  when  Morris 
announced  the  visitor.  But  no  intimation  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Schuyler  escaped  him.  He  was,  he  said,  "  beating 
about"  in  the  county  to  see  how  much  money  and  how  many 
men  he  could  secure  for  war  purposes.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  Avis  at  her  grandmother's — for  he  was  said  to  be  "sweet" 
about  the  "  Georgia  Rose."  But  the  Georgia  Rose,  blooming  in 
such  lovely  womanhood  by  her  native  river,  never  showed  any- 
thing more  than  common  politeness  to  the  blustering  captain, 
in  spite  of  his  miles  of  rice-fields  and  cotton-fields  and  his  hun- 
dreds of  slaves. 

The  ladies  felt  greatly  relieved  when  he  took  his  departure 
from  Ridge  House  shortly  after  dinner.  His  leaving  before  din- 
ner would  have  been  without  precedent  at  Ridge  House,  and 
such  an  infringement  of  the  ancien  regime  would  have  worried  the 
hospitable  old  lady  ;  but,  the  duty  of  hospitality  accomplished,  she 
was  very  willing  "  to  speed  her  parting  guest." 

Henry  had  been  three  days  and  nights  secreted  at  Ridge 
House  when  a  letter  came  to  Madam  Ogilvie  asking  her  to  send 
the  carriage  to  Magnolia  for  her  son,  that  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  go  home  on  horseback.  The  contents  of  this  letter 
made  it  necessary  for  Henry  to  start  immediately  on  his  jour- 
ney North.  No  need  to  dwell  on  the  parting  between  the  tutor 
and  the  girl  he  loved — loved  now  with  a  far  greater  love  than 
when  he  bade  her  good-by  at  the  roadside  the  morning  that  he 
left  Magnolia. 

It  was  no  holiday  journey  that  he  was  about  to  undertake, 
full  of  uncertainties  and  dangers,  the  full  measure  of  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  anxious  girl  could  have  dreamed  ;  but  it  must  be 
commenced — how  would  it  end?  Only  He  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning  could  tell. 

The  years  that  passed  between  Henry's  leaving  Georgia  and 
his  return  were  momentous  years  for  both  the  North  and  the 
South — years  during  which  we  were  a  spectacle  for  an  admiring 
world.  How  could  a  government  but  of  yesterday,  in  compari- 
son with  the  governments  of  the  Old  World,  gather  up  so  much 
money  and  put  so  many  fighting  men  into  the  field  ?  The  an- 
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swer  was  found  in  the  wonderful  resources  of  our  country  and 
the  brave,  willing  hearts  of  her  people. 

Henry  Schuyler — or  Captain  Schuyler,  as  he  came  to  be  called 
soon  after  reaching-  the  North — wrote  some  letters  which  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  the  lines,  but  not  a  word  from  Avis  could 
he  get  in  return.  He  had  kept  Cudjo  with  him  ;  but  at  some 
point  where  the  army  was  stationed  the  charms  of  a  dusky  widow 
proved  stronger  than  the  glow  of  patriotism  in  Cudjo's  breast, 
and  he  came  to  Captain  Schuyler  and  announced,  with  a  great 
deal  of  circumlocution  and  many  high-flown  words,  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  army  and  take  upon  himself  the  joys  and  cares 
of  matrimony.  Like  many  another  hero,  the  negro  surrendered 
himself  to  the  wiles  of  his  Dalila. 

Captain  Schuyler  was  in  Georgia  in  one  of  the  regiments 
that  accomplished  under  General  Sherman  the  famous  "  March 
to  the  Sea."  The  line  of  march  led  near  to  the  scenes  once  so 
familiar  to  the  tutor;  but,  alas!  desolation  had  come  where  peace, 
plenty,  and  happiness  seemed  once  to  have  had  assurance  for  ever. 
And  where  were  those  who  once  dwelt  so  securely  under  their 
own  vine  and  fig-tree?  Their  history  had  many  counterparts 
in  broken  ties  and  desolated  hearthstones. 

It  was  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  day,  when  the  troops  had 
halted  to  prepare  their  coffee  and  rest  awhile,  that  Captain 
Schuyler  met  his  whilom  employer  and  host.  Some  of  the  men 
had  been  out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  and  came  back  with 
the  report  that  a  Southern  officer  was  lying  on  the  ground  not 
far  away,  and  that  his  horse  was  apparently  keeping  watch  over 
him.  They  had  not  gone  near  enough  to  ascertain  whether  he 
was  dead  or  only  sleeping.  Captain  Schuyler  sent  them  to  bring 
him  into  camp,  and  they  were  not  long  gone.  One  came  leading 
the  faithful  animal  by  the  bridle  ;  the  others  had  extemporized  a 
rude  litter  of  branches,  on  which  they  were  carrying  the  officer. 
An  examination  by  one  of  the  army  surgeons  revealed  a  wound 
on  the  temple  from  which  the  blood  was  still  oozing  ;  whether 
the  wound  was  done  by  his  own  hand  or  the  hand  of  an  enemy 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

Captain  Schuyler  came  over  to  take  a  look  at  the  officer  after 
the  surgeon  had  done  what  he  could.  "  A  few  minutes  will 
finish  that  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  and  then,  looking  a  little  closer, 
he  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  Colonel  Ogilvie,  now  "  done  to  the 
death."  He  rallied  a  little  after  brandy  had  been  administered, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  time  was  but 
short  in  which  to  show  his  respect  for  the  dead,  but  in  the  in- 
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terval  before  marching  orders  came  he  had  some  of  his  men  dig 
a  grave,  and,  with  what  few  and  simple  funeral  rites  the  hasty 
march  admitted  of,  Colonel  Ogilvie  was  laid  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  until  peace  should  come  to  the  distracted  country  and  he 
could  be  carried  to  his  family  burying-ground.  A  wooden  cross 
with  his  name  was  set  up  to  mark  the  spot,  and  before  Captain 
Schuyler  left  Georgia  he  took  upon  himself  the  solemn  duty  of 
seeing  him  placed  beside  his  ancestors. 

A  letter  in  Colonel  Ogilvie's  pocket  from  his  wife  showed  that 
the  family  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Savannah. 

*  No  sooner  were  the  troops  fairly  in  possession  of  Savannah 
than  Captain  Schuyler  started  out  with  the  determination  of 
finding  the  friends  whom  he  knew  and  loved  ;  and  then,  too,  he 
had  before  him  the  hard  duty  of  breaking  the  news  of  Colonel 
Ogilvie's  death.  He  had  not  gone  far  in  his  search  before  he 
ran  across  "  Pete,"  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Magnolia  slaves. 

"  O  golly,  massa !  is  dat  yo'  ?  Golly,  but  I'se  mighty  glad 
fur  to  see  yo'.  We's  all  on  us  had  a  bery  hard  time  sence  yo' 
dun  went  away.  Everyting  at  de  ole  house  had  to  be  giben 
to  de  sojers ;  all  mistis'  purty  carpets  dun  cut  up  for  to  make 
blankets  for  de  army."  "  Well,  Pete,  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you. 
I  was  just  on  my  way  to  find  the  ladies.  You  can  take  me  straight 
to  the  place  where  they  are  now.  They  are  here,  are  they 
not?"  "  Yes,  I  kin  take  yo'  wha'  mistis  am  ;  but,  massa,  dunno* 
yo'  know  'bout  de  Georgy  Rose — po'  Miss  Avis  ?  "  "  What 
about  Miss  Avis?  Tell  me  quickly,"  said  the  startled  young  man. 
"  O  massa  !  hasn't  you  dun  hearn  dat  de  purty  young  mistis  am 
dead?" 

The  interview  between  Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  the  tutor  who  had 
received  so  many -kind  offices  from  her  in  the  better  days  that 
were  gone,  and  could  never  be  here  again,  was  deeply  affecting. 
There  were  so  many  memories  which  they  could  share,  and  they 
had  one  common  sorrow  to  cement  their  affections.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  she  and  the  young  captain  kept  up  their  friendship 
for  one  another  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  that,  as  fortune  showered 
many  blessings  upon  him,  he  should  have  shown  his  affection  and 
gratitude  by  substantial  gifts. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  the  captain  had  many  conversations  about 
her  lovely  daughter,  whose  days  on  earth  had  been  so  few.  She 
told  how,  when  the  war  came,  she  forgot  all  distinctions  of  North 
and  South,  color  and  race.  There  were  no  "lines"  in  her 
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charity,  and  when  she  visited  the  sick  and  the  wounded  she  was 
alike  helpful  to  all,  and  when  earthly  hope  was  over  she  stayed 
by  the  dying  and  wrote  letters  to  the  mothers,  wives,  or  sweet- 
hearts. It  was  in  one  of  these  ministrations  that  she  caught  a 
fever  which  in  two  or  three  days  closed  her  earthly  life. 

No  matter  where  his  fate  may  lead  Captain  Schuyler,  he  will 
ever  carry  with  him  the  memory  of  a  fair  young  girl  standing  by 
a  country  roadside  under  the  marvellous  sky  of  Georgia,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  and  around  her  the  fragrance  of  wild  roses  and 
sweet  violets.  Another  memory  that  will  live  with  him  while 
life  itself  shall  last  will  be  the  night  ride  to  Ridge  House,  when 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  angel  presence  at  his  side. 


THE  YOSEMITE. 

THE  night  was  clear,  calm,  and  cool ;  the  great  waterfall  glis- 
tened in  the  moonlight,  and  the  noise  of  its  waters  was  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  place,  without,  however,  dis- 
turbing those  who  heard  its  monotonous  roar.  Though  a  half- 
mile  off,  its  great  height,  over  three  thousand  feet,  made  it  seem 
within  stone's  throw.  This  is  the  Yosemite,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  valley.  Pike  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the  pretty,  quiet 
hostelry  and  conversed  with  the  tourists.  "  Couldn't  live  in  a 
city,"  he  said :  "  too  much  noise,  too  many  houses.  Like  the  trees, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  fresh  air.  B'ars  'round  here  ? 
Oh!  yes.  Not  near  as  many  as 'used  to,  but  still  they  be  in  the 
woods.  Most  every  night,  I  expect,  there's  one  or  more  crosses 
the  valley."  Pike  was  one  of  the  guides.  He  was  about  sixty, 
spare  and  rather  out  of  shape.  Hardship  and  the  "rheumatiz" 
had  played  havoc  with  his  form  and  strength.  He  wore  an  old 
blue  shirt  and  butternut  nether  garments,  while  his  thin  brown 
hair  flared  out  from  under  an  old  sombrero  and  looked  as  if  the 
color  had  been  washed  out  of  it  by  chloride  of  lime,  so  burnt  and 
frizzled  it  seemed.  He  was  toothless,  deaf,  and  almost  voiceless ; 
having  no  palate,  he  spoke  with  extreme  huskiness,  as  if  little 
throat-power  and  less  lung-force  were  yet  left  him.  Remarking 
that  there  were  no  servants  waiting  on  the  supper-table,  we  sug- 
gested to  the  old,  broken-down  woodsman  that  they  seemed 
to  be  short  of  help  at  the  hotel.  "  Oh  !  yes,"  he  replied  :  "  won't 
stay.  Boss  gave  Chinamen  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month  and  board,  and  they  run  off  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  with- 
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out  waiting-  for  any  wages.  Girls  say  it's  too  fur  from  church, 
and  are  satisfied  with  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  in  the  cities, 
where  they  can  have  their  company,  you  know.  So  the  boss  has 
to  do  his  own  work  pretty  much."  Strolling  out  alone  late,  we 
saw  a  large,  dark-looking  animal  striding  along  the  field  near  by. 
It  may  have  been  a  Newfoundland  dog.  It  may  have  been  a 
bear.  We  confess  we  didn't  clear  up  the  doubt,  but  turned  our 
steps  rather  hastily  hotelwards  and  joined  a  party  who  were 
taking  a  moonlight  walk  to  the  principal  cluster  of  dwellings. 

What  struck  one  first  was  the  wonderful  quietness  of  every- 
body. It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  place — quietness, 
simplicity,  and  unaffected  courtesy.  It  was  really  grateful  to  him 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  turmoil  of  a  great  city.  Besides, 
we  had  been  shaken  up  in  a  stage-coach  for  two  mortal  days. 
"  Nearer  to  Nature's  heart"  doubtless  these  men  were,  and,  like 
the  still  trees  and  the  silent  planets  above,  they  too  were  hushed. 
Indeed,  none  of  your  turbulent,  active  spirits  could  tolerate  ex- 
istence here  for  one  week.  Another  of  the  guides  whom  we  met 
was  attired  simply  but  gracefully  after  the  manner  of  old  Pike, 
but  was  a  young  man  of  gentle  bearing,  intelligence,  and  culti- 
vated address,  and  we  thought  was  probably  one  of  those  Har- 
vard graduates  who,  according  to  Kate  Field,  are  numerous  in 
the  West,  where  they  prefer  a  simple  life  to  the  ordinary  race 
for  wealth  and  fame  and  the  company  of  a  wife.  We  visited  the 
dwelling  of  a  gentleman,  a  German,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
high  education,  but  supported  himself  here  by  making  pieces  of 
cabinet-work  out  of  the  many  and  varied  woods  native  to  the 
place.  Some  of  his  handiwork  was  very  artistic  and  beautiful, 
and  held  at  high  prices.  We  found  him  in  his  sitting-room, 
which  was  a  very  remarkable  apartment.  About  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  parlor,  the  centre  of  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  those 
great  trees  (this  one  of  moderate  size,  however)  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  noted.  It  was  about  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  grass 
grew  for*  a  space  around  it,  and  was  fenced  in  from  the  carpet 
which  covered  the  rest  of  the  floor.  The  house  was  built  under 
and  around  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest!  "  Do  you  stay 
here  during  the  winter?  "  we  asked.  "  Oh  !  yes,"  he  replied,  with 
exquisite  feeling  and  conviction  in  his  tone ;  "  1  have  lived  in  the 
valley  twenty-five  years.  This  is  my  home."  Being  asked  to  tell 
us  about  the  place  which  we  intended  exploring  the  following 
days,  he  gave  us  at  length  the  information  which  we  now  present 
in  brief  to  our  readers. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  described  in  the  act  of  Congress 
granting  it  to  the  State  as  the  "cleft  or  gorge  (canon)  in  the 
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granite  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Mariposa  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Merced  River, 
with  its  branches  and  spurs  in  estimated  length  fifteen  miles  and 
in  average  width  one  mile  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice." 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  a  bee-line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  centre  of  the  State,  north  and  south,  and  midway 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  range  about  seventy  miles  in  width. 
The  valley  proper  is  nearly  level,  about  six  miles  long,  one-half 
to  one  mile  wide,  and  about  one  mile  in  depth.  It  forms  an  irre- 
gular basin  having  many  re-entering  angles  and  recesses.  Its 
upper  end  divides  into  three  branches,  through  either  of  which 
one  may  ascend,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  gigantic  steps  to  the 
general  level  of  the  mountain-tops.  Down  these  branches  plunge 
the  forks  of  the  Merced  River  in  stupendous  falls.  The  other 
end  is  a  narrow,  wedge-shaped  gorge. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  whites  in  1850.  They  followed  up 
an  Indian  tribe  that  was  harassing  the  settlements,  and,  guided 
by  two  friendly  chiefs,  traced  them  to  this  retreat,  attacked  and 
almost  exterminated  them  with  their  chief,  Tenaya.  A  few  of 
the  red  men  still  frequent  the'place,  but  their  number  is  insig- 
nificant. They  belong  to  the  so-called  "  Diggers,"  and  are  a 
wretched-seeming  set.  Although  the  tribe  had  a  name  for  every 
prominent  feature  of  rock,  meadow,  and  cataract,  these  have 
mostly  disappeared,  being  long  and  of  uncertain  spelling  and 
meaning.  Ahwahnee  is  their  present  name  for  the  valley,  but 
what  it  signifies  cannot  be  certainly  known.  Yosemite  ("  great 
grizzly  bear"),  which  is  now  commonly  used,  was  the  name 
applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  principal  waterfall.  The  whites 
gave  other  appellations  to  the  salient  features  of  the  landscape; 
whether  they  are  an  improvement  or  not  may  be  questioned, 
but  they  are  better  than  many  of  those  conferred  elsewhere 
by  the  rough  early  pioneers.  Bridal  Veil,  Virgin's  Tears,  Cathe- 
dral Spires,  Clouds'  Rest,  Mirror  Lake,  North  Dome,  Sentinel, 
etc.,  are  the  gift  of  English-speaking  sponsors,  while  El  Capitan 
is  a  very  appropriate  Spanish  title  of  the  noblest  promontory  in 
the  valley.  This  latter  the  natives  called  Totokonula,  in  imitation 
of  the  cranes'  cry,  which  enter  the  valley  in  winter  over  this 
rock.  The  most  beautiful  of  their  names  is  perhaps  that  applied 
to  the  fall  now  known  as  the  Bridal  Veil — Pohono,  meaning  the 
wind-spirit,  this  slight  and  graceful  cataract  being  constantly 
swayed  by  the  air  which  itself  sets  in  motion. 

Thanking  this  singular  recluse  for  his  information,  we  retired 
to  our  needed  rest,  and  the  next  morning  at  nine  set  out  on 
horseback  on  our  first  trail.  The  horses  are  three  dollars  a  day 
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each,  and  the  guide  a  like  sum.  Pike  rode  in  advance,  watchful 
and  silent  like  his  savage  predecessors;  we  followed  in  Indian 
file,  the  sure-footed  mustangs  picking  their  way  along  up  the 
plain  amongst  the  prickly  bushes,  and  then  up  by  a  path  that 
showed  scarce  a  trace  of  human  care,  and  was  probably  first 
made  by  wild  beasts  in  their  ascent  of  the  precipice.  Its  wind- 
ings were  as  devious  as  those  of  the  "  serpent  on  the  rock " 
which  the  Wise  Man  could  not  trace.  We  were  advised  to  give 
our  horses  free  rein,  as  their  instinct  far  excelled  our  reason 
in  the  juncture.  Sometimes  the  situation  was  very  critical,  the 
steep  and  perpendicular  side  of  the  rock  outside  of  us,  and  inside 
a  snow-bank  twenty  feet  high  against  which  our  boots  scraped, 
"  to  pass  there  was  so  little  room,"  though  one  thought  of  the 
result  should  that  snow  suddenly  slide  down  in  an  avalanche,  as 
slide  it  does  somewhere  every  day.  At  each  turn  on  the  way  up 
we  stopped  to  enjoy  the  still  enlarging  panorama  of  height  and 
depth  and  vast  recess  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  expansion 
of  soul  which  may  not  be  expressed  in  words.  The  man  who 
has  not  gazed  on  such-  wonders  of  nature  cannot  realize  his 
capacity  for  perception  and  enjoyment.  About  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  up  we  met  McCauley,  an  Irishman  who  had  cleared  the  way 
of  snow  and  otherwise  improved  it,  and  who  was  engaged  with 
a  couple  of  others  in  this  work,  on  the  trail  which  thus  came  to 
bear  his  name.  Paying  htm  one  dollar  each  for  toll,  he  tied  our 
horses  to  trees,  as  the  snow  was  yet  too  deep  further  on,  and 
fastened  coarse  sacking  round  our  shoes  and  ankles  as  a  protec- 
tion in  our  walk.  He  directed  our  way,  and  we  proceeded  slow- 
ly over  snow  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  into  which, 
however,  we  sank  but  a  few  inches.  The  edge  of  the  mountain 
here  was  a  sheer  precipice  nearly  a  mile  high,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  views  imaginable  lay  before  us.  Far  beneath  were 
the  little  hotels  and  other  buildings,  and  the  few  green  patches, 
and  the  silvery  waters  flowing  in  many  a  tiny  stream.  We  were 
now  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  great  falls,  and  could  enjoy 
their  descent  from  above ;  the  peaks  and  domes  and  all  the  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  the  mountains  were  around  us,  and  the  great 
roofless  temple  of  nature  spread  below.  That  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  place,  we  must  supply  them  with  a  few 
figures,  though  aware  how  utterly  inadequate  are  such  statistics 
to  make  up  for  seeing. 

Most  of  us  know  the   Palisades  of  the  Hudson.     They  are 
three   hundred    feet    high;    the    enchanting   Catskill    Mountain- 
House  is  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson.     Imagine  now 
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the  perpendicular  Capitan  Rock,  solid  and  massive  like  the  head 
of  a  whale,  one  mile  in  height  and  perfectly  proportioned,  as  it 

"  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

It  can  be  seen  sixty  miles  off  above  all  the  intervening  hills. 
Adjacent  to  it  fall  the  waters  of  the  Yosemite  in  a  stream  twenty 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  rolling  ten  million  gallons  an  hour 
over  the  cliff.  The  water  first  falls  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  a 
pretty  solid  column,  striking  on  a  ledge  or  shelf  apparently 
narrow,  but  really  very  deep,  then  makes  its  angry  way  in  a 
series  of  cascades  one-third  of  a  mile  forward  and  six  hundred 
feet  down  to  another  abrupt  shelf,  from  which  it  plunges  four 
hundred  feet  to  the  plain.  Its  mass  vibrates  -very  strikingly 
under  the  wind,  is  beautified  by  continual  rainbows,  and,  while  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  broken  into  spray,  is  over  three  hundred 
feet  wide  when  it  reaches  the  level. 

f  We  have  not  space  nor  skill  to  describe  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  Bridal- Veil  fall  nor  the  Virgin's  Tears,  but  turn  to  Mirror 
Lake,  a  wide  place  in  the  Merced  River  and  down  in  the  valley, 
which  reflects  the  mighty  rocks  and  the  rising  sun  with  gorgeous 
colorings.  The  water  in  which  these  glories  are  reflected  has 
come  down  over  two  thousand  feet  in  the  space  of  two  miles, 
making  innumerable  cascades  and  two  grand  cataracts,  which  are 
wonderful  for  volume  and  surrounding  scenery.  A  remarkable 
natural  parapet  of  granite,  breast-high,  runs  along  near  the  edge 
of  the  Vernal  Fall,  the  second  plunge  of  the  river,  and  looks  as 
if  left  purposely  for  visitors.  The  waters  descend  vertically  at 
your  right  hand  four  hundred  feet  into  a  vast  basin  about  a  mile 
in  diameter,  while  the  rocky  galleries  rise  thousands  of  feet  all 
around  you  and  sink  into  an  abyss  below,  realizing  to  your  im- 
agination Dante's  description  of  hell.  Niagara  cannot  be  ap- 
proached for  its  volume  and  majesty,  but  not  even  Niagara  can 
afford  the  sublimity  of  this  scene.  It  brings  a  common  mortal 
up  to  the  level  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  whose  genius  created 
what  we  now  have  presented  to  our  view.  We  cannot  rest  to 
describe  the  Cathedral  Spires,  two  jagged  rocks  of  vast  height 
recalling  Notre  Dame  to  memory ;  nor  the  North  Dome,  beside 
which  St.  Peter's  would  dwindle  into  a  toy  church ;  nor  the  Half- 
Dome,  seemingly  split  in  two  and  one  part  of  it  buried  in  some 
tremendous  disturbance  of  nature.  But 

"  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? '' 
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Before  abandoning  a  task  to  which  our  talents  are  not  equal, 
and  descending  to  personal  matters,  where  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  understood  and  to  make  ourselves  interesting,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  that  while  height  of  descent  and  mass  of 
water  are  important  elements  of  sublimity,  yet  the  setting  of 
these  enhances  their  greatness  and  impressive  power. 

Niagara  is  unrivalled  for  might,  solidity,  greatness.  Yosemite 
possesses  these  qualities,  but  combined  in  such  various  and  co- 
lossal but  well-proportioned  surroundings  as  to  give  the  ef- 
fect of  airiness,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  The  highest  cascade  in 
Europe  is  the  Gavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  too  thin  and 
small  to  compare  with  the  ones  AVC  speak  of.  Of  the  Staubach 
Fall  in  Switzerland  the  same  may  be  said.  The  fall  of  the  Aar  at 
Handeck  and  the  Voring  Foss  in  Norway  may  be  compared  to 
ours  for  height  and  quantity  of  water..  But  while  Niagara  and 
Zambesi,  in  Africa,  excel  in  magnitude,  no  locality  on  earth  yet 
discovered  combines  in  such  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  five 
great  cataracts,  the  lowest  of  which  is  nearly  thrice  the  height 
of  Niagara,  while  the  highest  is  more  than  sixteen  times  as  high 
as  that  wonder  of  the  world.  As  to  the  geology  of  the  valley, 
this  seems  to  have  been  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  its  bottom  being 
almost  quite  level.  Perhaps  it  was  formed  by  the  sinking  away 
of  soil  between  these  mighty  rocky  sides,  which  are  said  not  to 
show  correspondence  as  if  they  were  split  asunder,  as  the  Pali- 
sades seem  to  have  been.  A  glacier  doubtless  at  one  time 
urged  its  imperceptibly  slow  course  through  the  chasm,  the 
rocks  being  in  places  polished  horizontally  by  the  action  of  the 
ice. 

To  return  to  our  outlook  on  Glacier  Point.  There  being  no 
ladies  in  our  party,  McCauley  left  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  we  therefore  lost  most  of  the  entertaining  experience  which 
we  will  allow  a  graphic  journalist  of  one  of  our  best-known 
weeklies  to  describe  in  his  own  words.  "  As  a  part  of  the  usual 
programme,"  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  experimented  as  to 
the  time  taken  by  different  objects  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  An  ordinary  stone,  tossed  over,  remained  in  sight  an  in- 
credibly long  time,  but  finally  vanished  somewhere  about  the 
middle  distance.  A  handkerchief  with  a  stone  tied  in  the  corner 
was  visible  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deeper.  Even  a  large,  emp- 
ty box,  watched  by  a  field-glass,  could  not  be  traced  to  its  con- 
cussion with  the  valley  floor.  Finally  the  landlord,  whose  hut 
was  just  back  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
carrying  an  antique  hen  under  his  arm.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
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terrified  ejaculations  and  entreaties  of  the  ladies,  he  deliberately 
threw  over  the  side.  With  an  ear-piercing  cackle  that  gradually 
grew  fainter  as  it  fell,  the  poor  hen  shot  downward  ;  now  beating 
the  air  with  ineffectual  wings,  and  now  frantically  clawing  at  the 
very  wind  that  slanted  her  first  this  way  and  then  that,  the  help- 
less fowl  shot  down,  down  until  it  became  a  mere  fluff  of  feathers 
no  larger  than  a  quail.  Then  it  dwindled  into  a  wren's  size,  dis- 
appeared, then  again  dotted  the  sight  a  moment  as  a  pin's  point, 
and  then  it  was  gone.  After  drawing  a  long  breath  all  around 
the  women  folks  pitched  into  the  hen's  owner  with  redoubled 
zest.  But  the  genial  McCauley  shook  his  head  knowingly  and 
replied  :  '  Don't  be  alarmed  about  that  chicken,  ladies  ;  she's  used 
to  it.  She  goes  over  that  cliff  every  day  during  the  season.' 
And,  sure  enough,  on  our  road  back  we  met  the  old  hen  about 
half-way  up  the  trail,  calmly  picking  her  way  home."  Before  we 
left  McCauley  told  us  one  at  the  expense  of  an  English  tourist 
apropos  of  the  deceptive  distances  in  these  regions.  John  Bull 
was  on  his  way  to  Pike's  Peak,^which  loomed  up  as  if  within  a 
day's  march.  The  next  day  passed,  however.,  and  the  next,  and 
the  Peak  appeared  as  near  and  yet  as  far.  On  the  way  the  party 
had  to  cross  a  little  brook  or  ditch,  and  the  Saxon  deliberately  sat 

down  and  proceeded  to  remove  his  boots.     "'Why,  Mr.  B ," 

said  one  of  the  travellers,  "  there's  no  need  of  that ;  you  can  jump 
over."  "No,"  was  the  reply;  "you  can't  tell.  Distances  are 
very  deceptive  in  this  country.  We  will  probably  have  to 
wade  across !  " 

.  Next  day  we  wandered  alone  through  the  valley  and  saw 
some  Indian  girls  galloping  on  their  small  wild  ponies,  without 
saddle  or  bridle.  Reaching  one  of  their  camps,  we  found  no  one 
but  an  old  squaw  making  baskets.  Her  dress  was  very  mis- 
erable, her  appearance  beastly  ;  her  hair  bore  no  signs  of  care, 
and  resembled  a  tar-mop  in  full  spread.  We  essayed  conversa- 
tion in  vain,  and  only  provoked  a  reply  from  a  mongrel  dog 
which  barked  about  us.  But  her  baskets  were  phenomenal : 
one  of  them  was  full  of  water,  and  held  it  as  if  it  were  of  earthen- 
ware. Her  hut  was  made  of  three  poles  with  an  old  brown 
blanket  hung  on  them.  These  few  Indians  camp  here  occa- 
sionally in  their  meanderings,  but  the  only  persons  who  reside 
throughout  the  year  are  about  two  score  whites.  Communication 
with  the  outer  world  is  difficult,  it  taking  at  least  two  days  to 
get  to  the  railroad.  It  costs  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
bring  a  doctor  into  the  place.  The  aborigines  do  no  work  except 
this  basket-making,  hunting,  and  fishing,  by  which  they  gain  a 
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livelihood,  the  United  States  government  giving  them  blankets, 
etc.  We  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  they  must  love 
this  singular,  beautiful  spot !  And  -yet,  as  far  as  we  heard  or 
could  judge,  its  sublimity  and  beauty  have  not  elevated  them 
above  their  fellows.  Man  appears  little  capable  of  elevating 
himself;  education  from  above  seems  needed  to  appreciate  beau- 
ty or  greatness.  Rustics  do  not  value  a  fine  painting ;  we  saw  a 
savage  from  Oceanica  laugh  idiotically  at  St.  Peter's  ;  the  In- 
dian glances  carelessly  at  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  says,  "  Heap 
stone !  "  Like  ^11  the  other  red  men,  these  too  dislike  labor  or 
disdain  it,  and  money  cannot  induce  them  to  work.  Noticing 
an  individual  along  the  Pacific  Railway  at  work  with  a  shovel, 
we  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  an  Indian  or  a  Chinese,  and 
asked  a  brakeman.  "An  Indian  never  works,"  he  answered; 
"  you  can  always  tell  by  that." 

The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions  rare  very  patriotic. 
Look  at  the  Swiss.  Yet,  as  some  one  said,  Switzerland  has*pro- 
duced  no  great  poet,  though  it  has  inspired  many  a  orie  from 
abroad.  What  if  the  prophet  had  seen  the  Alps,  he  who  so 
often  refers  to  the  mountains :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  footsteps  of  the  messengers  of  peace "  ?  Can  it 
be  that  even  here  "  familiarity  breeds  contempt  "  ?  We  heard  it 
remarked  once  that  God  himself  gives  himself  to  man  on  faith, 
possibly  lest  the  too  familiar  sight  of  even  him  might  cause 
surcease  of  reverence.  However  it  may  be,  we  confess  that  the 
visit  to  the  Yosemite  was  very  elevating  and  consoling  to  our- 
selves, and  excited  in  us  beginnings  of  thought  which  we  find 
expressed  at  length  in  the  writings  of  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  to-day — one  a  Catholic,  Cardinal  Newman  ;  the  other  a 
deist,  we  believe,  the  author  of  Ecce  Dens.  i 

The  awakening  of  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  higher  enjoyment 
and  larger  capacity  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful works  of  God  such  as  this  valley  gave  us  an  insight  into  the 
latter's  meaning  in  the  work  mentioned,  p.  251  :  "Man's  erect- 
ness,  his  faculty  of  speech,  dominion  over  inferior  life,  and  power 
of  reasoning  upon  the  future,  have  a  strange  light  of  divinity 
lingering  upon  them  even  now.  In  his  wildest  talk  there  are 
accents  and  snatches  of  expression  which  must  have  come  from 
heaven ;  his  magistracy  is  a  reprint  of  an  ancient  charter  ;  his 
thinking  is  the  dim  light  which  struggles  through  an  eclipsed 
genius.  He  does  not  know  himself  as  a  fallen  member  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchy ;  he  gropes  and  flounders  as  though  he  had 
lost  something,  and  now  and  again  there  come  through  his  daily 
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life  gushes  of  tenderness  and  glitterings  of  mind  which  have  a 
deep  meaning — a  meaning  which  makes  the  heart  sore  and  sad 
as  it  vainly  tries  to  piece  itself  into  wholeness  and  render  the 
ciphers  into  intelligible  language."  Mountain  scenery  rouses  up 
such  thoughts  in  every  poet,  but  it  is  only  the  one  who  ignores 
the  revelation  of  Christ  that  retires  "  sore  and  sad  "  at  his  inabi- 
lity to  solve  the  riddle  of  himself.  Newman's  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  music  on  our  souls  apply  themselves  equally  to  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  great  places  in  nature, 
"the  beauty  thereof,  the  unspeakable  grace."  "Out  of  what 
poor  elements,"  he  says  in  his  Theory  of  Development,  "  does  some 
great  master  in  it  create  his  new  world  !  There  are  but  seven  of 
them.  What  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise !  Yet  is 
it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and  disposition  of 
notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various 
yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone  and  per- 
ishes ?  Can  it  be  that  those  mysterious  stirrings  of  the  heart, 
and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 
what,  and  awful  impressions  we  know  not  whence,  should  be 
wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and 
begins  and  ends  in  itself?  It  is  not  so  ;  it  cannot  be.  No:  they 
have  escaped  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  they  are  the  outpourings 
of  eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of  created  sound  ;  they  are 
echoes  from  our  home  ;  they  are  the  voice  of  angels,  or  the  Mag- 
nificat of  saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  governance  or  the 
divine  attributes ;  something  are  they  beside  themselves  which 
we  cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot  utter;  ...  so  the  whole 
series  of  impressions  made  on  us  through  the  senses  may  be  but 
a  divine  economy  suited  to  our  need,  and  the  token  of  realities 
distinct  fnpm  them,  and  such  as  might  be  revealed  to  us,  nay, 
more  perfectly,  by  other  senses,  as  different  from  our  existing 
ones  as  these  from  each  other." 

So  far  the  cardinal-musician  and  poet.  Yes,  indeed  !  These 
tokens  of  beauty  we  receive  through  the  eyes  in  the  valley,  "  the 
footprints  of  God,"  as  well  as  through  the  ears  in  the  sound  of 
rushing,  falling  water :  "  the  voice  of  the  great  Creator  dwells  in 
that  mighty  tone."  Examine :  there  is  naught  but  liquid,  mine- 
ral and  vegetable,  but  the  soul  insensibly  catches  ideas  of  ab- 
stract beauty,  sublimity,  and  harmony  from  their  endless  variety 
and  combination,  which  are  distinct  from  the  objects  themselves. 
That  divine  Power  which  in  the  beginning  "  hovered  over  the 
face  of  the  deep  "  enlivens  the  material  masses,  giving  impres- 
siveness  and  attractiveness  to  these  mountains  and  cataracts, 
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informing  the  whole  and  revealing  through  those  organs,  in  mute 
yet  eloquent  form  or  "  expressive  silence,"  the  spirit  of  eternal 
order  and  grandeur  to  our  responsive/7 imaginations.  The  ani- 
mals have  no  appreciation  of  this,  do  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage and  are  unimpressed ;  the  sensual,  besotted  man  is  some- 
times little  above  the  brutes  in  this  regard,  but  some,  more  highly 
gifted,  have  a  keen  intelligence  and  enter  into  close  communion 
with  the  Spirit  in  the  world,  and  are  entranced  and  lost  in  the 
delightful  intercourse.  The  objects  therr  senses  perceive  seem 
to  recall  unconscious  memories,  and  they  wander  about  the  hills, 
the  fields,  and  the  rocks,  searching  for  something  they  have  got 
on  the  track  of,  and,  having  found  it,  interpret  their  discoveries 
to  us,  and  delight  and  elevate  admiring  multitudes  with  their 
music,  their  painting,  or  their  poetry.  So  Raphael's  pictures 
transcend  created  beauty ;  Allegri's  music  is  the  melody  of  an- 
gels ;  Shakspere,  Dante,  Milton  hold  converse  with  unseen  intel- 
ligence. Some  oriental  dreamers  explain  by  metempsychosis 
(transmigration  of  souls)  this  wonderful  quasi-creative  faculty 
by  which  we  recognize  beauty  in  weak  material  elements,  and 
would  have  our  conceptions  of  it  to  be  faint  memories  of  higher 
and  happier  lives  in  other  planets,  reminiscences  of  the  music 
which  the  spheres  are  ever  pouring  into  the  ear  of  God,  lines  of 
ethereal  beauty  and  angelic  loveliness  known  in  a  former  exis- 
tence : 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay, 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

•        — Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sc.  i . 

We  have  not  progressed  enough  to  realize  this  truly  scien- 
tific conceit  of  the  poet,  but,  in  our  present  limited  condition,  the 
effect  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  universe  is 
to  raise  our  minds  to  God,  to  make  us  despise  mere  matter,  and 
feel  and  long  for  that  higher,  purer  existence  for  which  we  are 
destined,  when,  with  perfect  soul  and  spiritualized  body  and 
increased  sense-power,  we  shall  roam  at  will  through  all  his 
splendid  creation,  and  take  in  and  enjoy  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  still  other  works  which  it  "  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive." 
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ARMINE. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

IN  this  manner  that  first  meeting  with  Armine,  which 
Egerton  had  secretly  dreaded,  being  over,  he  found  himself 
following  her  into  the  nave,  where  she  knelt  on  a  chair  next 
those  already  occupied  by  Mile.  d'Antignac  and  Miss  Bertram. 

He  sat  down  quietly  beside  her ;  and  whether  it  was  that  the 
effect  of  her  last  words  or  some  other  influence  rendered  him 
peculiarly  susceptible,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
the  great  church  seemed  to  lay  hold  of  and  take  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  had  felt  it  before — that  spirit  of  immovable 
serenity  and  triumphant  faith  which  the  massive  pillars 
and  the  soaring  arches  express  and  embody — but  never  so 
strongly  as  now.  Looking  at  the  columns  that  rose  around 
him  and  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  vast  roof,  which 
springs  heavenward  like  an  ardent  soul,  he  was  moved  again 
with  a  yearning  of  envy  of  the  souls  that  had  thus  written  in 
stone  their  imperishable  Credo.  "  Whatever  other  trials  life 
held  for  them,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  doubt  which  has 
wrenched  the  very  foundations  of  existence  from  under  the 
feet  of  this  generation,"  he  said  to  himself.  "If  one  had  such 
faith,  all  things  else  would  surely  be  easy ;  but  how  is  one 
to  gain  it  who  has  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  an  age  like 
this?" 

The  thought  made  him  glance  at  Sibyl  Bertram.  Her 
face  looked  pale  and  grave  as  sl\e  sat  gazing  at  the  distant 
altar,  the  myriad  tapers  of  which  formed  a  mass  of  radiance 
to  the  eye  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista,  while  the  mighty  roll 
of  the  organ  and  the  sound  of  the  cantors'  voices  filled  the 
space  overhead.  Did  some  yearning  for  faith  come  to  her 
also  ?  An  instinct  of  sympathy  seemed  to  tell  Egerton  so,  to 
make  him  understand  the  expression  of  that  face  turned  to- 
ward the  far-off  sanctuary  where  light  and  color,  the  gleam 
of  jewels  and  the  white  smoke  of  incense,  were  framed  by  the 
dim,  aspiring  arches  of  the  immense  encircling  obscurity,  like 
a  vision  of  heaven  vouchsafed  to  cheer  the  darkness  of  life, 

But  presently  organ  and  voices  ceased,  a  hush  fell,  and  in 
the  great  carved  pulpit  stood  the  preacher.  He  was  a  striking 
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figure — his  intellectual  head,  with  its  dark,  shorn  crown  and 
his  strong,  clear-cut  face,  rising  above  the  white  habit  of  St. 
Dominic  and  thrown  into  relief  by  the  shadows  around  him — 
as  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  beginning  to  speak.  Eger- 
ton  saw  Sibyl  look  up  with  parted  lips.  Was  she  wondering 
what  message  he  would  have  for  her?  This  was  its  sub- 
stance : 

"  Every  age,"  began  the  clear  voice,  "  has  its  distinctive 
character  impressed  upon  it  by  God,  its  divinely-appointed 
work  to  do,  and  its  inevitable  conflict  with  evil  to  wage. 
But  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  earnest  souls  who 
despair  of  the  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  who  think  that 
all  things  are  hastening  toward  evil,  and  who  look  with  darkest 
forebodings  upon  the  prospects  of  a  society  which  seems  daily 
divorcing  itself  more  and  more  from  the  light  of  truth  and 
the  source  of  unity.  Then,  in  strong  contrast  to  these  fearful 
souls  are  those  who,  full  of  exulting  hope,  believe  that  a  new 
light  is  dawning  for  humanity,  that  greater  possibilities  of 
freedom  and  happiness  are  broadening  before  it,  and  that  a 
religion  of  infinite  value — a  religion  that  will  change  the 
whole  face  of  the  world — is  to  be  founded  on  the  devotion  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man.  There  are  few  who  do  not  include  in 
their  acquaintance  types  of  both  of  these  classes,  and  there 
are  few  also  who  do  not  sometimes  ask  themselves  what  they 
must  think  of  this  age,  so  clamorous  in  its  demands,  so  loud 
in  assertion  of  its  own  excellence,  so  full  of  promise  to  one  set 
of  thinkers  and  so  full  of  evil  to  another. 

"  In  order  that  we  may  know  what  to  think — inclining 
neither  to  despair  at  its  many  evils  nor  to  a  delusive  hope 
born  of  its  specious  promises — we  must  remember  that  which 
I  began  by  stating,  that  God  impresses  a  distinctive  character 
on  every  age,  and  we  must  look  for  this  character  not  only  in 
the  good  but  in  the  evil  aspect  of  the  age ;  for  as  evil  is 
nothing  of  itself,  but  only  the  perversion  and  travesty  of  good, 
so  we  shall  find  underlying  the  fallacies  of  the  age  the  same 
fundamental  idea  which  is  the  inspiration  of  its  good.  For 
every  epoch  has  a  twofold  spirit — the  spirit  with  which  God 
fills  those  who  strive  to  accomplish  his  divine  purposes 
and  to  hasten  the  reign  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  his  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  souls  animates 
those  who  oppose  these  purposes  and  retard  that  reign. 
What,  then,  is  the  idea  which  \ve  find  underlying  both  the 
truth  and  the  error  of  the  present  age  ?  What  is  the  divine 
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inspiration  which  gives  force  and  movement  to  our  time?  It 
is  unquestionably  an  idea  of  the  necessity  for  a  greater  love 
of  mankind,  an  inspiration  toward  a  keener  sense  of  universal 
brotherhood,  toward  a  deeper  charity  and  a  wider  compassion 
for  the  poor,  suffering  humanity  that  lies  around  us,  steeped 
in  misery  and  cursed  with  sin.  This  inspiration  is  inciting  all 
souls  that  love  God  to  great  deeds  and  greater  sacrifices ;  in 
the  burning  heart  of  the  church  it  is  forming  new  saints 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  this  spirit,  and  it  is  bringing 
forth  new  orders  for  the  special  purpose  of  serving  Christ  in 
his  poor.  It  is  this  inspiration  also  which  evil  has  seized  and 
perverted  into  the  false  religion  of  humanity — that  religion 
which,  not  content  with  denying  God,  usurps  his  dignity  and 
declares  in  the  face  of  Heaven  that  humanity  is  God !  To 
this,  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  into  which  the  human 
intellect  has  ever  fallen,  pride  has  betrayed  man,  as  pride 
hurled  the  fallen  angels  to  hell.  He  who  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  omnipotent  God  could  unite  our  humanity  to  his 
own  divinity  and  so  elevate  the  former  to  unspeakable  dig- 
nity, descends  to  the  depth  of  finding  God  in  man  alone — 
man,  who,  looking  into  himself,  sees  only  concupiscence  and 
weakness,  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  of  his 
own  existence,  and  who  passes  like  a  vapor,  unable  to  tell  from 
whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  goes!  But  though  man  as 
an  individual  passes  into  nothingness,  humanity  remains,  these 
thinkers  tell  us.  And  is  humanity — that  is,  man  collectively- 
higher  or  nobler  than  man  individually?  As  are  units,  so  is 
the  mass.  As  we  find  in  the  individual  ignorance,  weakness, 
selfishness,  and  crime,  so  we  find  these  things  marking  every 
page  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Has  even  this  age,  with  its 
prosperity  and  its  inventions  and  its  intellectual  arrogance, 
improved  upon  the  record  of  past  ages  in  these  respects? 
Does  crime  exist  no  longer?  Do  we  hear  no  more  of  robbery 
and  murder  and  assassination,  of  treachery  between  men  and 
war  between  nations?  Ah!  lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the 
whole  earth  groaning  with  misery  and  darkened  with  the 
shadow  of  wrong.  See  the  rulers  of  the  earth  persecuting 
God's  church  with  one  hand  while  the  other  is  held  upon  the 
throat  of  advancing  revolution  ;  see  the  rich  forgetting  that 
they  are  the  stewards  of  God's  gifts,  and  the  maddened  poor 
rising  up  to  take  by  force  what  is  not  their  own,  and  then 
hear  the  voice  of  the  age  proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  his  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  happiness  ! 
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"  You  smile  at  the  satire.  But  in  every  false  doctrine  there 
is  a  soul  of  truth,  perverted  and  misapplied,  yet  powerful  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men.  Such  a  soul  is  in  these  doctrines. 
Do  you  need  for  me  to  tell  you  where  the  age  has  learned 
them  ?  They  are  like  the  broken  memories  which  come  to  a 
wandering,  sin-stained  man  of  the  holy  traditions  that  his  mo- 
ther taught  his  youth.  So,  led  far  astray  by  false  teachers  and 
vain  dreams,  lost  in  misery  and  yearning  for  higher  and  better 
things,  this  poor  humanity  of  our  age  looks  wistfully  back  to 
its  happier  youth,  remembers  the  great  truths  which  its  mighty 
mother  taught,  and,  filled  with  their  heavenly  beauty,  wrests 
them  from  her  theology  to  form  the  false  Utopias  of  our  day. 
Is  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  a  new  doctrine  ?  You  know 
that  it  is  as  old  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  the  assertion 
of  man's  right  to  liberty  and  happiness  new?  Faith  has  al- 
ways taught  that  he  is  free  to  choose  his  immortal  destiny  and 
to  win  an  eternal  happiness.  Does  the  voice  of  the  age  pro- 
claim that  men  are  equal  ?  The  church  has  always  declared 
that  serf  and  king  stand  on  the  same  plane  before  God.  Has 
it  a  zeal  to  aid  the  wretched  and  relieve  the  poor?  What  is 
this  zeal  to  the  ardor  which  has  animated  her  generations  of 
saints,  her  countless  army  of  religiouses  and  her  missionaries, 
who  to-day,  as  of  old,  go  forth  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls? 

"  No,  the  age  has  nothing  to  teach  us  which  is  new.  It 
only  distorts  ancient  and  divine  truths.  We  may  go  through 
article  after  article  of  the  creed  which  is  shaking  the  world  to 
its  centre,  and  find  each  article  but  a  parody  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Only,  in  place  of  the  worship  of  God,  we  have  as  its 
centre  the  worship  of  humanity ;  and  in  place  of  the  humility 
taught  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  pride  that  will  neither  believe 
nor  obey.  And  in  this  fact — the  fact  that  under  every  modern 
idea  lies  a  great  but  perverted  truth — is  an  explanation  of  the 
powerful  hold  which  these  doctrines  have  upon  a  generation 
without  knowledge  of  the  science  of  God,  a  generation  left  in 
darkness  by  the  rebellion  of  their  forefathers  against  the  light 
of  divine  revelation.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  after  wandering  in 
countless  mazes  of  error,  humanity  should  longingly  think  of 
the  hopes  it  has  lost  and  strive  to  evoke  out  of  its  finite  ima- 
gination a  vision  of  the  infinite  and  celestial  promise  of  God  ? 
Is  it  strange  that  the  divine  idea  contained  in  the  second  great 
Commandment  of  the  law  should  exert  so  strong  a  fascination 
even  over  those  who  deny  the  First  Commandment,  on  which  it 
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rests,  that  they  are  filled  with  something  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
martyrs,  with  a  passionate  devotion  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
ideal  of  human  happiness  which  they  seek  in  vain  to  realize, 
and  which  they  refuse  to  believe  is  like  the  mirage  that  be- 
trays the  traveller  of  the  desert  into  burning  sands  and  track- 
less wastes  ? 

"  Such  a  mirage  is  the  dream  of  human  progress,  the  Utopia 
of  human  perfection,  which  intoxicates  and  deludes  multitudes 
in  the  present  time.  But  among  this  multitude  are  many  sin- 
cere souls  who,  after  weary  days  of  wandering,  may  pause  and 
look  around  for  the  true  city  of  God,  whose  wondrous  battle- 
ments, whose  domes  and  pinnacles,  they  have  seen  reflected  on 
the  clouds.  Where  shall  they  find  her?  Does  any  need  to 
ask?  In  all  the  earth  there  is  nothing  like  unto  her.  She  is 
that  city  builded  upon  a  mountain  which  cannot  be  hid.  She 
alone,  who  stood  by  the  cradle  of  civilization,  is  here  to-day 
in  all  the  beauty  of  her  perpetual  youth.  Do  you  persecute 
her  ?  O  blind  and  foolish  generation !  combat  is  her  life. 
She  draws  fresh  vigor  from  it,  and  in  a  thousand  battles  she 
has  triumphed,  leaving  her  enemies  dead  upon  the  field. 
Come,  then,  and  learn  from  her  the  true  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life.  She  alone  can  solve  your  perplexities,  for  she  alone 
possesses  truth  in  its  entirety.  She  alone  can  teach  you  the 
true  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  this  age  proclaims  with- 
out understanding,  and  the  true  brotherhood  of  mankind,  which 
it  denies  in  asserting;  for  she  alone  has  an  exact  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  both.  She  alone  can  satisfy  every  aspiration  of 
the  human  soul  and  realize  every  ideal  of  human  progress,  for 
only  by  her  aid  can  the  world  attain  to  that  '  deliverance  of 
the  nations,'  and  that  '  increase  of  liberty,  love,  and  peace 
among  men,'  of  which  it  dreams.  Let  us,  then,  yield  ourselves 
to  the  spirit  with  which  God  inspires  the  age ;  let  us  labor  to 
hasten  the  reign  of  his  kingdom  ;  let  us  burn  with  more  active 
love  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  pray  that  this  age — in  which 
men,  grown  weary  of  denial,  are  seeking  for  truths  to  affirm — 
may  rise  from  faith  in  humanity  to  faith  in  the  Man-God  whose 
Sacred  Heart,  at  once  human  and  divine,  is  the  centre  of  the 
new  creation,  and  in  union  with  whom  our  fallen  nature  finds 
its  sole  dignity  and  its  only  hope." 

Dusk  had  fallen  before  the  preacher  finished,  and,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  silent  multitude  before  him, 
turned^and  disappeared,  his  white  habit  seeming  to  catch  the 
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last  ray  of  light  among  the  dim  arches.  From  that  moment 
until  she  found  herself  in  the  great  square  before  the  cathedral, 
with  a  soft  evening  sky  overhead — primrose-tinted  in  the  west, 
where  the  roofs  of  the  tall  houses  were  outlined  against  it — 
Sibyl  Bertram  felt  like  one  in  a  dream.  Then  she  looked  up 
at  this  sky,  and,  turning  to  Mile.  d'Antignac,  who  was  beside 
her,  said : 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  mirage  ?  " 

"No,"  the  other  answered.     "Have  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Camargue.  After  I  read 
Miriio  I  gave  mamma  no  peace  until  she  consented  to  travel 
there.  You  know  it  is  like  a  bit  of  Africa  in  Europe,  and 
as  we  drove  one  day  toward  Les  Saintes  Maries  I  saw  the 
mirage.  It  was  wonderful — the  exact  reproduction  of  a  bat- 
tlemented  city,  with  glorious  Gothic  towers  and  spires.  Any 
one  might  have  fancied  it  reality.  I  thought,  while  the  preacher 
spoke,  how  well  he  had  chosen  his  image." 

"  I  thought  it  a  very  true  image,"  said  Mile.  d'Antignac. 

"It  was  certainly  forcible,  to  one  who  has  see.n  the  mi- 
rage," said  Sibyl. 

She  said  nothing  more.  Indeed,  they  were  all  rather  silent 
as  they  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  There 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  Armine's  face  which  de- 
terred Egerton  from  conversation ;  and  he  was  himself  still  . 
under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  which  had  laid  hold  of  him 
in  the  cathedral  and  had  been  deepened  and  intensified  by  the 
words  of  which  only  a  pale  shadow  has  been  here  transcrib- 
ed. Presently  he  found  himself — he  did  not  know  how — joined 
by  Mile.  d'Antignac,  while  Armine  and  Sibyl  dropped  behind 
them. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hour  for  such  a  promenade  along  the 
quays.  On  one  side  the  river  flowed,  bearing  the  sunset  light 
on  its  breast ;  on  the  other  were  glimpses  of  narrow,  pictur- 
esque streets,  lined  with  those  tall  old"  houses  which  still  exist 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Usually  Sibyl  would  have  been 
keenly  alive  to  every  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  now  she  hardly 
heeded  it.  Her  jmind — that  ardent  mind  so  quick  to  seize 
whatever  was  attractive — was  occupied  by  the  thoughts  which 
had  just  been  presented  to  it,  and  when  at  length  she  ad- 
dressed Armine  it  was  to  say  almost  abruptly: 

"  Those  were  striking  ideas.     Were  they  new  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  entirely,"  Armine  answered.  "  I  have  often  heard 
M.  d'Antignac  speak  of  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
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teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  religion  of  humanity. 
But  it  was  a  new  idea  to  me  that  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age 
is  only  its  good  inspiration  perverted.  Yet  it  explains  many 
things,"  she  added  thoughtfully. 

"  As,  for  example —  ?  "  said  Sibyl,  who  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  draw  her  out  on  a  subject  which  she  had  reason  to 
know  so  well,  and  which  had  always  exercised  a  great  fascina- 
tion over  herself. 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  which  the  preacher  spoke,"  the  girl  replied  a  little 
sadly.  "  It  would  astonish  you  if  you  could  know  how  sin- 
cere  this  is  in  many  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  Positivists 
and  Socialists.  They  are  ready  even  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  their  brethren ;  and  '  greater  love  than  this  hath  no 
man.'  " 

"  It  would  not  astonish  me,"  said  Sibyl.  "  I  know — I  have 
long  known — of  the  existence  of  this  spirit,  and  it  has  made 
me  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  ideal  which  inspired  it." 

Armine,  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"If  you  learned  more,"  she  said,  "you  would  feel,  as  others 
have  felt,  the  infinite  pity  of  seeing  such  ardent  faith  and  such 
passionate  effort  wasted  in  a  cause  so  hopeless,  and  which,  it 
gained,  could  only  be  so  evil.  You  would  feel  as  if  your  heart 
might  almost  break  with  sadness  over  the  sight  of  an  enthu- 
siasm which  counted  life  and  all  life's  effort  as  nothing  to 
give,  in  order  that  certain  social  and  political  dreams  might 
be  realized,  which  if  realized  would  plunge  the  world  into  an- 
archy, take  from  mankind  the  hope  of  anything  beyond  this 
miserable  life,  and  make  existence  far  more  unbearable  than  it 
is  now.  And  then,  at  the  end,  to  think  that  all  this  effort  was 
for  nothing — poured  out  like  water  on  sand — when  if  it  had 
been  for  God — " 

The  voice,  which  had  deepened  in  earnestness  as  the  speaker 
went  on,  suddenly  paused ;  and  Sibyl,  understanding,  said 
quickly : 

"  But  what  is  generally  known  as  '  work  for  God  '  seems 
to  be  selfish  in  its  end,  whereas  such  effort  as  this  for  huma- 
nity is  at  least  nobly  unselfish." 

"  It  is  likely,"  said-  Armine,  "that  we  may  be  as  much  mis- 
taken about  what  is  work  for  God  as  about  the  best  mode  of 
serving  humanity.  And  it  is  possible  to  serve  him  for  a  self- 
ish motive.  But  the  noblest  souls  do  not  so  serve  him.  They 
rise  higher  and  higher  above  self  until  at  last  they  end  by  an- 
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nihilating  it.  One  need  know  but  little  of  the  saints  to  know 
that." 

"  I  confess  that  I  know  very  little  of  them,"  said  Sibyl. 
"  But  from  what  I  do  know  they  seem  to  have  been  absorbed 
in  thinking  of  their  own  souls  and  of  what  their  prospects  were 
for  eternal  salvation." 

Armine  smiled.  "  It  is  plain  that  you  know  little,"  she 
said,  "  for  no  such  spiritual  egotist  could  be  a  saint.  The 
saints  are  souls  that  are  on  fire  for  God's  glory,  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  of  which  we  have  just  heard,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  suffering,  whom  the 
Son  of  God  deigned  to  identify  so  completely  with  himself 
as  to  say  that  whatever  is  done  to  the  least  of  these  is  done 
to  him.  The  marvel  is  that  there  should  be  any  poor  left  on 
earth  after  that  had  been  said,"  the  girl  added,  as  if  to  herself. 
"  The  wonder  is  that  every  one  does  not  rise  and  go  forth  to 
seek  them  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Sibyl,  "  we  are  told  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  nowhere  so  desperate  as  among  Christian  na- 
tions." 

"  I  have  heard  that,"  Armine  answered ;  for  what  idea  con- 
nected with  human  progress  could  Sibyl  Bertram  suggest 
which  this  Socialist's  daughter  was  not  likely  to  have  heard  ? 
"  And  when  I  went  to  M.  d'Antignac  and  asked  him  what  I 
should  think  of  it,  he  simply  gave  me  a  volume  of  history  and 
said:  'Read  that.'  But  if  I  told  you  what  I  found  there,  Miss 
Bertram,  it  is  probable  that  I  might  wound  you." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  probable,"  Sibyl  answered.  "  I  may  safely 
say  that  if  there  is  anything  of  which  I  am  capable,  it  is  of 
regarding  abstract  questions  dispassionately  and  not  as  a  par- 
tisan. The  most  astonishing  thing  connected  with  human  na- 
ture to  me  is  the  manner  in  which  people  refuse  to  hear  any- 
thing opposed  to  the  set  of  opinions  in  which  they  chanced  to 
be  educated.  I  have  no  such  opinions.  I  long  ago  cast 
them  aside,  and  I  have  found  nothing  as  yet  to  take  their 
place." 

Armine's  grave  and  gentle  eyes  regarded  her  again,  this 
time  with  something  of  compassion. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  said  simply.  "  It  is  terrible  not 
to  know  what  to  believe  of  this  mystery  and  riddle  of  life 
which  is  all  around  us.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  school  of 
thinkers— should  one  call  them  thinkers? — who  declare  that 
an  attitude  of  doubt  is  the  only  one  possible  to  man.  Could 
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anything  be  worse  ?  Never  to  know  anything,  never  to  pos- 
sess any  certainty  of  truth — why,  faith  in  the  worst  of  doc- 
trines would,  as  a  mental  state,  be  preferable  to  that." 

"  Yet,"  said  Sibyl,  "  such  people  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
weakness  to  desire  certainty.  Oh  !  you  do  not  know  ;  you  have 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  the  day —  Then  she 
stopped  with  a  sudden  recollection.  "  I  am  very  foolish,"  she 
said  in  a  different  tone.  "  You  probably  know  much  more 
than  I  do  of  that  spirit.  You  have  more  reason  to  know." 

"  Of  a  certain  form  of  it  I  know  a  great  deal,"  Armine 
answered ;  "  but  it  is  not  the  form  of  which  you  speak.  There 
is  no  attitude  of  doubt  about  the  men  I  have  known.  They 
are  strong  in  belief  and  positive  in  teaching.  They  do  not 
say,  '  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  a  God — we  cannot  tell.' 
The)''  say,  '  God  is  a  fable.  Let  us  worship  and  serve  hu- 
manity.' " 

"  It  was  that  positiveness  which  always  attracted  me,"  said 
Sibyl,  "  as  well  as  their  ardor  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The 
dream  seemed  so  beautiful — of  elevating  mankind,  of  banish- 
ing inequality  and  poverty  and  pain,  as  far  as  might  be,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Pain  can  never  be  banished  while  sin  and  death  remain," 
said  the  soft  voice  at  her  side. 

"  I  suppose  the  hope  is  a  mirage,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a  sigh — 
"  a  mirage  which  is  indeed   but  a  reflection  of  the  old  ideal  of 
Christianity  which  the  modern  world  has  almost  forgotten." 

"  M.  d'Antignac  says  that  there  was  nothing  which  the 
world  so  quickly  forgot,  when  it  ceased  to  be  Catholic,  as  the 
counsels  of  perfection,"  said  Armine,  "and  that  they  embody 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the  religion  of  humanity  desires 
to  accomplish." 

"  I  think  I  must  ask  M.  d'Antignac  to  tell  me  something 
of  the  counsels  of  perfection,"  said  Sibyl,  smiling  a  little. 

"You  cannot  do  better,"  answered  Armine,  as  they  turned 
in  under  the  familiar  door  of  the  house  where  D'Antignac 
dwelt. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WHEN  they  entered  the  room  where  D'Antignac  lay  they 
found  his  couch  surrounded  by  a  group  of  his  friends.  M. 
de  Marigny,  Godwin,  the  Abbe  Neyron,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  there,  and  conversation  as  it  is  understood  in 
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France — which  does  not  mean  the  talk  of  one  or  the  aimless 
gossip  of  three  or  four,  but  the  contact  of  trained  minds  in 
an  intercourse  which  sharpens  them,  as  steel  is  sharpened  by 
steel,  and  from  which  results  the  highest  form  of  mental  en- 
joyment and  the  ability  to  give  and  take  keen  intellectual 
thrusts — was  evidently  in  animated  progress.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  new-comers  caused  a  temporary  lull,  but  the  air 
of  the  salon  was  unmistakable.  Photographed,  one  would 
have  seen  in  the  very  attitude  of  the  figures  a  reflection  of 
the  discussions  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  sight  of  so 
many  people — though  all  of  them  were  known  to  her — made 
Armine  shrink  a  little ;  but  Miss  Bertram's  eyes  brightened. 
Nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to  sniff  the  air  of  such  com- 
bats, even  from  afar,  and  to  mingle  in  them  was  her  delight. 

It  was  natural  that  every  one  should  look  at  her  as  she 
came  forward ;  for  beauty  always  commands  this  tribute, 
and  hers  was  a  very  striking  type  of  beauty,  rendered  more 
striking  by  the  absence  of  self-consciousness.  "Who  is  she?" 
the  Abbe  Neyron  asked  aside  of  M.  de  Marigny,  and  when 
he  heard  he  said,  "  It  is  a  noble  face." 

Meanwhile  Sibyl,  putting  her  hand  in  that  which  D'An- 
tignac  held  out  to  her,  said  with  a  smile :  "  You  see  I  have 
come  to  be  a  listener." 

"  More  than  that,  I  hope,"  he  replied,  smiling  in  turn. 
"  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  element  which  you  will  bring 
into  our  conversation." 

"  I  am  afraid  to  ask  what  that  is,"  she  said.  "  I  fear  that 
if  you  are  candid,  /  may  not  be  complimented." 

"  Am  I  ever  other  than  candid  ? "  he  asked.  "  But  I  will 
leave  the  answer  to  M.  de  Vigny,  whom  you  will  permit 
me  to  present  to  you.  He  is  an  author,  and  consequently 
an  adept  in  phrases." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Sibyl  turning  her  brilliant  glance  on 
the  gentleman  thus  presented,  "  that  M.  de  Vigny  is  an  adept 
in  phrases,  but  I  do  not  think  that  excuses  you  for  transfer- 
ring a  difficulty  to  his  shoulders." 

"  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  is  the 
element  of  the  charming  which  mademoiselle  must  bring 
into  any  conversation,"  said  M.  de  Vigny,  with  a  bow. 

"  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  his  power  of  intuition  to  divine 
that,"  said  D'Antignac  quietly.  "Now  sit  down,  mademoi- 
selle, and  tell  us  where  you  have  been." 

"  I   have   been   to   Notre  Dame,"  answered   Sibyl,  after  she 
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had  acknowledged  M.  de  Vigny's  gallantry  with  an  altogether 
charming  smile,  "  and  I  have  heard  a  sermon  which  gives  me 
many  ideas  that  may  not  be  new  in  themselves,  but  are  very 
new  to  me." 

"  I  beg  to  congratulate  you,  then,"  said  M.  de  Vigny. 
"  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  receive  new 
ideas,  but  nothing,  alas !  is  more  rare.  Everything  that  can 
be  said  on  any  and  every  subject  has  been  said  to  an  exhaus- 
tive degree." 

/"Even  if  that  were  true  there  are  fresh  auditors  all  the 
time  for  whom  things  need  to  be  said  over  again,"  re- 
marked D'Antignac.  "  But  it  is  not  true.  New  ideas  are 
possible,  because  human  life  is  all  the  time  changing  its  as- 
pects— of  course  within  certain  fixed  limitations — and  though 
I  do  not  admit  that  in  all  respects 

"'The  thoughts  of  man  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns/ 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  respects  they  are.  And 
you,  De  Vigny,  should  be  slow  to  declare  that  '  everything 
which  can  be  said  has  been  said/  else  where  is  the  excuse 
for  your  new  book  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  has  none,"  said  M.  de  Vigny,  lifting  his  shoul- 
ders with  an  airy  gesture. 

"  Your  readers,  monsieur,  would  be  slow  to  admit  that," 
said  Sibyl,  seeing  her  way  to  repay  the  compliment  of  a 
moment  back. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  author ; 
"  but  my  readers  are  only  pleased  by  seeing  their  own  reflec- 
tions in  what  I  produce.  It  is  like  the  fascination  of  gazing 
in  a  mirror,  and  they  cry :  '  Ah  !  that  excellent  De  Vigny— 
how  artistic,  how  lifelike  his  pictures  are ! '  They  value 
them  merely  as  the  representatives  of  a  reality  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  not  for  any  element  of  originality  which 
they  possess." 

"  That  is  your  own  fault,  or  rather  the  fault  of  the 
school  to  which  you  belong,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  You  aim 
only  to  present  representations  of  a  reality  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar — not  types  of  an  ideal  to  which  human  nature 
may  aspire,  and  does  now  and  then  attain." 

"  This  is  the  day  of  reality  in  art,"  said  De  Vigny.  "  We 
leave  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  to  politics." 

"  And  consequently  art,  instead  of  being  an  elevating,  has 
become  a  degrading  influence,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  Genius 
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is  occupied  in  painting  the  diseases  of  humanity,  not  its  infi- 
nite pathos,  its  deep  tragedy,  or  its  possibilities  of  noble- 
ness." 

"  You  are  a  moralist,  and  moralists  make  the  mistake  of 
regarding  everything  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,"  said  M. 
de  Vigny.  "  It  has  been  long  settled  that  it  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  art  to  treat  all  topics,  and  the  value  of  a  book— we 
are  speaking,  I  presume,  of  what  is  known  as  fiction — lies  in 
the  truthfulness  of  its  delineation  of  the  subject  and  types 
portrayed." 

"  Then    a    painter    might   represent  a   hospital   ward   with 
perfect   fidelity,  and  the   picture   would   be   worth  as  much  as 
the  'Transfiguration'  of  Raphael,"  said  the  quiet  voice  of  the. 
abbe". 

"  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  worth  more,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  increase  our  knowledge  of  humanity  as  it  lives  and 
suffers  around  us,"  said  M.  de  Vigny. 

"  A  very  good  end,"  said  the  abb6,  "  if  it  also  increased 
our  charity  and  pity  for  this  poor  humanity ;  but  experience 
teaches  that  the  result  of  the  brutal  realism — I  can  use  no 
other  term — which  distinguishes  much  of  our  art  is  not  only 
repulsive  but  debasing.  I  walked  through  the  Salon  the  other, 
day,"  pursued  the  speaker,  "  and  the  effect  of  those  acres  of 
canvas  devoted  to  vicious  or  ignoble  or  merely  trivial  sub- 
jects—for the  exceptions  were  few  and  not  remarkable — was 
so  depressing  that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Louvre  and  re- 
fresh myself  for  half  an  hour  with  the  old  masters.  And  in 
literature  it  is  the  same  story.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  De 
Vigny,  if  I  say  that  after  I  have  read  one  of  our  modern, 
dramas  or  romances  I  am  fain  to  take  the  bitter  taste  put  of 
my  mouth  by  going  to  those  old  masters  of  classic  antiquity 
who,  pagans  though  they  were,  recognized  the  truth  that  a 
noble  literature  must  possess  an  ethical  purpose  and  be  bound 
by  ethical  laws." 

"  But  when  we  read  Sophocles  or  Euripides,"  said  M.  de 
Vigny,  "  it  is  for  their  perfection  of  form,  not  for  their  ethical 
purpose." 

"Form  is  but  the  body  which  clothes  the.  soul  of  the 
writer's  purpose,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  Without  that  soul — a 
soul  high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  touch  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  mankind — form  alone  cannot  hope  to  secure 
immortality  for  any  human  production.  See,  as  an  example, 
the  paintings  of  which  M.  l'Abb6  speaks.  Every  one  can 
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perceive  that  the  artists  have  perfect  command  of  what  may 
be  called  the  mechanism  of  art.  Their  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, of  anatomy,  of  the  use  of  color,  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  great  old  painters ;  but,  for  lack  of  noble  subjects,  modern 
art  is  trivial  where  it  is  not  vicious,  and  no  one  can  believe 
that  it  will  live." 

"  But  if  the  age  does  not  furnish  noble  subjects  are  its 
poor  painters  with  pen  and  pencil  to  blame?" 

"  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  each  one  helps  to  make 
the  age,"  said  the  abb6  gravely. 

While  talk  went  on  in  this  fashion  tea  had  been  brought 
in,  and  Mile.  d'Antignac,  who  detected  in  Armine  an  intention 
of  slipping  away,  frustrated  it  by  placing  her  at  the  table  on 
which  Cesco  arranged  the  urn  and  cups,  and  asking  her  to 
pour  out  the  tea.  "  For  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Signer  Ar- 
lotti,"  she  said,  indicating  a  gentleman  who  was  speaking 
with  M.  de  Marigny.  "  He  is  an  old  Roman  friend  of 
Raoul's." 

Perceiving  Armine  thus  occupied,  Egerton  came  up  and 
asked  if  he  could  render  any  assistance.  Informed  that  he 
could  not,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  table  to  drink  his 
own  cup  of  tea  and  wait  until  every  one  else  was  served. 
Then,  when  Cesco  had  been  despatched  with  the  last  cup, 
he  said : 

"  I  have  been  watching  Miss  Bertram's  face.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  her  keen  enjoyment  of  the  atmosphere  which  she  finds 
here." 

"  She  seems  specially  fitted  to  enjoy  it,"  said  Armine, 
glancing  also  across  the  room  at  the  mobile  face,  which  was 
indeed  full  of  animation.  "  She  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
for  whom  society  is  made,  and  who  are  specially  fitted  to 
adorn  it." 

"  She  adorns  society,  certainly,  and  society  admires  her 
very  much,"  said  Egerton.  "  But  I  think  she  puzzles  it  a 
little  also,  for  her  attitude  is  generally  somewhat  scornful 
and  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  equal  to  her  require- 
ments. But  here  she  is  evidently  in  an  element  which  suits 
and  delights  her." 

"  I  cannot  Yancy  her  scornful,"  said  Armine.  "  I  have 
never  seen  her  other  than  full  of  graciousness — and  not  with- 
out something  of  humility  also,"  she  added,  recalling  their 
late  conversation. 

Egerton  could  not  forbear  a  smile.     "  Humility  is  the  last 
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characteristic  with  which  I  should  credit  Miss  Bertram,"  he 
said. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  a  great  deal  of  her,"  said 
Armine.  "  I  do  not  mean  that  /  know  a  great  deal,"  she 
continued,  "  but  sometimes  it  will  chance  that  a  single  con- 
versation reveals  more  of  a  person  than  one  might  learn  by 
the  surface-intercourse  of  years." 

"  I  am  glad  if  Miss  Bertram  has  revealed  herself  to  you," 
said  Egerton.  "  If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  you 
have  a  singular  power  of  saying  the  right  word  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  manner." 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  she  said  in  a  fcw  tone.  "  You  think 
too  much  of  any  words  which  I  may  have  uttered  to  you. 
It  was  God  who  enlightened  your  mind  and  touched  your 
heart  and  made — some  things  impossible  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  Egerton  answered  ;  "  but  God  works,  does 
he  not,  by  human  instruments  ?  " 

"  Sometimes — yes.  But  do  not  think  of  me  as  such  an 
instrument." 

"  I  must  think  of  you  as  I  have  found  you,"  answered  the 
young  man,  with  a  tone  of  feeling  in  his  voice.  "  But  I  will 
not  talk  of  it,  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  were 
speaking  of  Miss  Bertram.  She  is  clever,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  perceived,  and  she  has  been  very  much  attracted  by 
certain  modern  theories  about  life  and  conduct.  Therefore 
it  is  well  for  her  to  meet  you.  She  knows  what  your  expe- 
rience has  been,  and  your  opinions  derive  greater  weight 
with  her  from  that  experience." 

"Any  weight  which  they  possess  ( must  be  derived  wholly 
from  it,"  said  Armine,  "  else  they  would  have  none.  With 
regard  to  Miss  Bertram,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
I  should  say  that  she  has  great  natural  nobleness  of  character, 
and,  like  many  noble  souls,  she  has  been  fascinated  by  a  dream 
of  ardor  and  self-sacrifice  and  labor  for  the  common  good  of 
humanity.  That  sermon  this  afternoon  seemed  preached  for 
her." 

"  And  not  for  her  alone,"  said  Egerton. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Armine.  "  There  was  much 
in  it  for  all  of  us.  I  have  often  observed  that  great  truths 
seem  to  contain  what  is  necessary  for  many  individual  needs." 

"  And  all  our  needs  are  different,"  said  Egerton.  "  For 
example,  I  need  faith — not  intellectual  conviction,  but  some- 
thing spiritual  which  I  hare  not  got  and  cannot  give  myself; 
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Miss  Bertram  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  dreams  with  which  she  has  been  fascinated ; 
and  you — well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  need,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  something  very  different  from  either." 

Armine  Smiled  a  little,  but  did  not  reply,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment M.  de  Marigny  approached  them. 

"  I  have  come  to  beg  for  another  cup  of  tea,  mademoi- 
selle," he  said,  "  and  to  hope  that  you  are  well." 

"  Thanks,  M.  le  Vicomte ;  I  am  very  well,"  she  answered 
as  she  filled  the  cup  which  he  held  toward  her.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  the  familiar  wistful  light  in  her  eyes. 
"  And  you  ?  "  she  saicr. 

He  bowed.  "  I  too  am  very  well — the  better  for  having 
been  out  of  Paris  for  a  day  or  two.  Business  called  me  away, 
and  I  was  glad  to  forget  the  turmoil  of  life  here  for  a  short 
time."  * 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Egerton,  "  to  hear  a  Frenchman  speak 
of  being  glad  to  be  out  of  Paris  and  away  from  the  turmoil 
of  its  life." 

41  Paris  means  different  things  to  different  people,"  said  the 
vicomte.  "  To  me  it  is  simply  a  battle-field,  and  not  even 
the  charm  of  its  boulevards  and  its  salons  can  counterbalance 
the  weariness  which  I  suffer  in  the  Chamber.  And  not  only 
weariness — that  would  be  easily  borne — but  pain  and  shame 
and  despair  for  the  immediate  future  of  France." 

"  It  is  hard  to  maintain  spirit  when  one  is  fighting  a 
hopeless  battle,"  said  Egerton ;  "  and  the  battle  which  you  are 
fighting  against  the  Radical  element  seems  at  present  very 
hopeless." 

"The  battle  against  Conservative  apathy  is  still  more 
hopeless,"  said  the  vicomte.  "  Indeed,  it  is  in  that  chiefly 
that  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest  lies.  Radicalism  must 
run  its  course  and  reach  its  end  after  a  time — for  destructive 
forces  do  not  halt — but  it  is  Conservative  apathy  which  gives 
it  such  great  power  for  evil,  and  which  will  make  the  end  so 
terrible.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  prophet  of  dark  things,  how- 
ever," he  broke  off  with  a  smile,  "and  no  soldier  should  lose 
•courage  because  the  fight  is  hard.' 

Egerton  saw  that  Armine's  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy 
as  she  looked  at  the  speaker.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not 
lose  courage  because  the  fight  is  hard,"  she  said,  "  but  only 
because  it  seems  hopeless — if,  indeed,  you  lose  courage  at  all." 

•"  I  am  at  least  often  tempted  to  discouragement,"  he  said. 
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44  But  the  cause  in  which  we  fight  is  not  wholly  earthly  ;  it 
is  to  save  the  faith  as  well  as  the  honor  of  France  ;  so  we 
may  leave  the  issue  to  God.  Apropos,  I  am  told  by  my  cousin 
that  you  heard  a  very  good  conference  at  Notre  Dame  this 
afternoon,  mademoiselle.  I  am  glad  that  you  were  more 
fortunate  than  on  the  afternoon  when  I  was  your  guide — 
into  the  roof." 

"  Yes,  I  was  much  more  fortunate,"  said  Armine,  smiling ; 
"  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that  yeu  resigned  the  certainty  of 
hearing  on  that  occasion,  in  order  to  give  me  the  probability 
of  doing  so.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  had  been  rewarded 
by  being  there  this  afternoon." 

"  I  thought  of  going,  but,  on  consideration,  preferred 
coming  here.  I  knew  I  should  find  D'Antignac  alone ;  and 
there  is  no  one  whose  society  I  enjoy  more,  or  from  whom  I 
derive  more  benefit." 

"Ah!  I  can  well  imagine  that,"  said  Armine,  with  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  always  came  into  her  voice  when  she 
spoke  of  D'Antignac.  "  But  you  did  not  find  him  alone, 
after  all!" 

"  Yes,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  anticipate  the  other  visit- 
ors by  an  hour." 

He  paused.  It  seemed  to  Egerton  that  he  was  about  to 
speak  of  what  passed  in  that  hour,  so  he  rose  and  moved 
away,  mindful  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  these  two 
people  stood  to  each  other.  But  the  vicomte  said  nothing 
farther  of  his  conversation  with  D'Antignac.  He  seemed 
chiefly  anxious  to  put  Armine  at  ease  with  himself,  and  the 
topics  which  he  chose  were  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
any  that  could  disturb  her.  When  Mile.  d'Antignac  joined 
them  presently  she  found  him  talking  of  the  wild  legends  of 
the  Breton  coast,  while  Armine's  eyes  were  full  of  interest 
and  pleasure  as  she  listened. 


TO   BE  CONTINUED. 
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now  universally  known  to  be  a  lady  of  Boston.  Her  translations  from 
Plato  are  admitted  by  competent  critics  to  be  the  best  which  have  yet  been 
made  into  the  English  language.  In  our  opinion  there  is  even  an  improve- 
ment in  style  attained  in  the  present  volume  upon  its  earlier  companion. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  wish  for  anything  better.  The  object  of  the  transla- 
tor in  the  present  instance  has  been,  not  so  much  to  set  forth  a  conspec- 
tus of  Platonic  philosophy  as  contained  in  the  Dialogues,  as  to  present 
a  vivid  picture  representing  characteristics  and  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
Socrates  and  Plato  lived.  Parts  only  of  the  Dialogues  are  translated. 
Other  parts  are  epitomized  in  the  author's  own  words  with  consummate 
art.  Most  persons  will  understand  and  enjoy  them  in  the  perusal  much 
better,  we  dare  say,  in  this  form  than  in  their  unabridged  text.  The  Pre- 
face and  Notes  furnish  a  great  additional  help.  The  author's  design  of 
presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  a  day  in  Athens  with  Socrates  and  the  group 
of  interlocutors  and  hearers  among  whom  he  makes  the  central  figure  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.  The  picture  is  really  vivid  and  life-like, 
and  the  discussion  in  that  Greek  of  long  ago  which  is  the  school-boy's 
terror  and  dismay,  not  to  speak  of  the  sentiments  which  it  awakens  in  the 
bosoms  of  most  masters  of  arts,  is  reanimated  by  the  English  spirit  of  life 
breathed  into  it  by  the  translator.  The  quality  of  the  Socratic  talk  in 
Plato's  Dialogues  is  wholesome  and  invigorating.  Politics  becomes  some- 
thing better  and  higher  than  we  find  in  our  common  newspaper  talk  and  our 
ordinary  speechifying  dialect.  Hence  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  nobler 
kind  of  discussion  thrown  in  to  purify  and  tone  up  the  readable  matter 
served  on  the  common  table  of  intellectual  refection.  Not  in  the  exact 
and  spirited  rendering  of  the  very  language  of  Plato  himself,  alone,  but 
also  in  the  original  sentences  of  the  Preface  and  Notes,  the  translator  has 
shown  a  clear  understanding  of  the  elevated  ideas  and  purport  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  the  power  of  expressing  the  same  in  fit  words.  For  example, 
what  can  be  better  or  more  tersely  expressed  than  the  following  (n.  25,  p. 

24): 

*'  To  account  for  this  identification  of  politics  with  virtue  we  must  re- 
member that  to  the  Greek  the  art  of  politics  comprised  all  excellence.  To 
him  the  state  was  the  moral  and  religious  law  in  one,  a  community  in  good 
living,  its  end  being  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  citizen  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  unimpeded  activity  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  power  to  work — of  his  '  excellence  '  or  virtue." 

One  more  choice  passage  shall  be  quoted  from  the  preface,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  manner  and  quality  of  the  author's  style  of  original  composi- 
tion (pref.  p.  xviii.) : 
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"  Joining  the  group  in  the  Protagoras,  let  us  listen  to  their  earnest 
questionings  concerning  virtue.  Shall  the  different  attributes  which  go  to 
make  up  this  most  precious  of  possessions  be  likened  to  so  many  preoious 
gems,  each  preserving  its  own  identity  even  when  grouped  with  others  in 
one  cluster,  or,  like  the  many  faces  of  a  crystal,  are  these  attributes  but 
different  phases  of  one  harmonious  whole?  This  surely  is  no  idle  specula- 
tion, but  a  problem  of  vital  importance  to  us  all.  For  if  we  recognize  vir- 
tue to  be  indeed  '  one  through  all,  a  unity  in  multiplicity,'  we  know  also 
that  the  perfection  of  no  single  virtue  can  be  reached  if  the  quest  of  virtue 
as  a  whole  is  abandoned  ;  we  know  that  the  end  to  be  held  steadily  before 
us,  the  one  ideal  to  be  untiringly  pursued,  is  virtue  in  its  entirety.  And 
since  by  ignorance  alone  we  are  blinded  to  this  truth,  so  by  education 
alone  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  to  the  'things  that  are  real/  and  we 
are  enabled  to  recognize  virtue  as  the  indissoluble  bond  which  holds  to- 
gether all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  high,  and  to  make  that  'choice  which 
is  best  both  for  this  life  and  for  the  next '  (PI.  Rep.  618  E.)" 

Suppose,  now,  we  counsel  all  our  young  ladies  of  the  upper  circle  to 
buy  and  read  the  two  volumes  of  translations  from  Plato  by  one  of  their 
number,  what  will  probably  be  the  effect?  It  is  to  be  feared  fhat  but  few 
will  see  what  we  have  written,  fewer  still  follow  our  advice  so  far  as  to  buy 
the  books,  and  a  still  smaller  number  read  them  through  with  a  real  en- 
joyment. If  we  are  wronging  our  young  friends,  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
be  convinced  of  it  and  to  make  a  retractation.  T^here  is  a  large  class,  how- 
ever, of  young  ladies,  most  intelligent  and  solidly  educated,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  or  are  preparing  to  do  so,  to  whom  we  can  offer  the 
above  advice,  with  a  hope  that  it  will  be  followed  and  that  we  shall  be 
repaid  by  their  thanks.  As  each  of  these  volumes,  although  very  neatly 
and  attractively  printed,  costs  but  fifty  cents,  they  are  within  easy  reach 
of  all. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  OUTLINE.    By  W.  T.  Harris.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

If  we  were  asked  why  we  take  more  interest  in  reading  a  book  written 
by  an  American  author,  whether  it  be  on  mental  philosophy  or  social 
science,  than  one  written,  for  instance,  by  a  German  or  an  Englishman, 
our  answer  would  be :  So  far  as  the  American  is  true  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  phase  of  civilization  in  which  he  was  born,  you  will 
always  find  him,  instead  of  pulling  down,  engaged  in  building  up  ;  and  in 
place  of  occupying  his  time  in  studying  the  dead  past,  he  is  bent  upon 
pointing  out  the  way  to  true  progress  for  the  living  present  and  the  pos- 
sible future.  The  American,  at  least,  has  his  eyes  in  his  forehead,  is  alive, 
and  has  not  forgotten  how  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  hope. 

Hence  in  reading  a  thorough  American  book  on  any  of  these  or 
kindred  topics  our  first  question  is  :  What  are  its  underlying  principles  ? 

In  applying  this  test  to  Philosophy  in  Outline  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  its  author  is  no  pessimist  or  agnostic.  He  is  true  to  this 
extent  to  the  spirit  of  his  country,  and  so  far  he  is  superior  to  the  philo- 
sophical theories  at  present  reigning  in  Germany  and  England.  Had  Mr. 
Harris  trusted  more  to  his  own  intellectual  gifts  and  personal  convictions 
he  would  have,  in  our  opinion,  done  much  better.  His  mind  evidently  has 
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been  biassed  by  his  study  of  Hegel;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  why 
should  not  an  unfettered  man  do  better  than  one  born  under  the  sway  of 
nobody  knows  how  many  absurd  and  false  philosophical  systems,  looking 
at  truth  through  a  traditional,  distorted  medium? 

Would  that  W.  T.  Harris  were  free  from  Hegelianism,  and,  with  his 
insight,  had  spoken  out  in  the  native  freedom  and  prime  convictions  of  an 
American  !  Not  that  sound  philosophy  is  either  the  fruit  of  national  or 
race  characteristics,  but  is  born  of  the  first  principles  of  reason,  whose 
lines  are,  such  is  our  conviction,  more  distinctly  enunciated  and  more 
closely  followed  as  a  whole  by  American  civilization. 

Hegelianism  as  a  religion  belongs  to  the  genus  rationalism,  and  from 
this  false  point  of  view  attempts  to  pass  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of 
Christianity  !  Hegel  succeeded  beyond  any  other  German,  in  our  opinion, 
in  giving  to  words  a  meaning  clean  away  from  the  things  themselves. 
There  are  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  this  sleight-of-hand,  and  have 
taken  for  philosophy  what  is  only  a  trick.  The  author  of  the  Oittline  is 
too  candid  a  man  to  play  successfully  in  this  sort  of  legerdemain;  one 
detects  how  it  is  done,  and  what  was  intended  to  create  astonishment  un- 
der his  manipulation  only  excites  indignation.  It  is  best  to  leave  this  sort 
of  mystification  to  the  Germans.  Hegelianism  as  a  philosophy  is  an  effort 
to  construct  a  logical  system  without  taking  into  consideration  the  labors 
of  the  great  thinkers,  outside  of  Germany,  either  in  the  past  or  the  actual 
present.  , 

It  would  have  been  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  see  Mr.  Harris  grapple  at 
once  with  the  false  Hegelian  premise  of  the  identity  of  contradictions  and 
throw  it  square  on  its  back,  as  he  has  done  with  agnosticism.  Who 
knows? — after  he  has  passed  through  the  Hegelian  epidemic,  he  may  do  it 
yet,  and  standing  firm  on  his  own  untrammelled  convictions,  without  the 
fear  of  German  philosophy  before  his  eyes,  give  the  fruit  of  his  philo- 
sophical cogitations.  Speremus. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Variorum 
and  other  Notes  and  Comparative  Readings.  By  John  Augustine 
Wilstach  (Counsellor-at-Law).  In  two  volumes  I2mo,  pp.  575,  647. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1884. 

Here  is  a  complete  translation  into  English,  in  blank  verse,  of  all  of  Vir- 
gil that  is  extant.  English  translations  of  Virgil  have  been  plentiful,  but, 
alas  !  how  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  really  knows  Virgil  in  the  original. 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  translations  have  been,  as  a  rule,  faithful  to 
the  soul  and  the  expression  of  the  divine  Latin  poet.  German  translations 
have  been  faithful,  but,  to  the  Latinist  who  is  not  a  German,  the  opposite 
to  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  romantic,  mystical  German  mind  could  not 
sympathize,  as  does  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  the  classical 
beauties  of  old  Rome.  What  German,  what  Englishman,  could  look  upon 
the  bees  and  their  hives  with  the  intense  delight  that  beams  out  in  the 
Fourth  Georgic?  The  atmosphere  itself  of  southern  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  not  natural  to  them.  When  Dryden  and  the  later  English  trans- 
lators of  Virgil  have  worked  out  their  couplets,  Alexandrines,  hexameters, 
and  their  ballad  lines,  they  have  worked  out  rather — if  anything  heroic — the 
voyages  and  the  adventures  of  Northern  heroes,  not  classical.  Whoever 
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has  tried  to  read  Dryden,  Conington,  Cranch,  or  the  rest  of  them  has  found 
it  to  be  a  task  of  duty,  not  of  pleasure. 

Therefore  it  is  an  epoch  for  those  who  cannot  read  Latin  to  have 
before  them  so  faithful  a  translation,  which  yet  reads  so  delightfully,  as 
this  of  Mr.  Wilstach.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  read  the  translation 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  with  Virgil's  sonorous  Latin  ringing  fa- 
miliarly in  his  ears,  he  has  not  come  across  a  passage  unfaithful  to  the 
original  or  unpoetical  in  English.  So  far  Mr.  Wilstach  can  congratulate 
himself  on  having  made  the  best  English  translation  of  Virgil. 

Still,  the  author  would,  perhaps,  have  done  better  in  some  cases  had  he 
been  led  less  by  English  and  German  commentators  than  by  Italian 
scholars,  and  by  others  to  whom  Latin  is  almost  a  mother-tongue  and  to 
whom  Virgil  was  the  first  poet  of  their  childhood.  Think,  for  instance,  of 
quoting  that  respectable  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  late  Mr. 
Anthon,  to  solve  a  difficulty  in  Virgil,  when  hundreds  of  Virgil's  country- 
men— Italians — have  trodden  the  same  ground  ! 

BROWNSON'S  WORKS.  Controversy.  Vol.  i.,  vol.  v.  Detroit :  Thorndike 
Nourse.  1884.  (For  sale  by  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.) 

This  volume  embraces  some  of  the  ablest  of  Dr.  Brownson's  works. 
The  most  able  book  from  his  pen,  in  our  opinion,  is  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume— "The  Convert."  No  one  is  fully  equipped  as  a  controversialist  in 
this  age,  especially  in  this  country,  who  has  not  read  attentively,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  Dr.  Brownson's  writings.  Every 
student  of  the  religious  question,  whatever  may  be  his  creed,  ought  to  study 
them.  Every  library  ought  to  have  a  copy. 

THE  NEW  PARISH  PRIEST'S  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  :  A  work  useful  also  for 
other  Ecclesiastics,  especially  for  Confessors  and  for  Preachers.  By 
Joseph  Frassinetti,  Prior  of  St.  Sabina,  Genoa.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  William  Hutch,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Colman's  College, 
Fermoy.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  (New  York :  The  Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society  Co.)  1883. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  write  a  long  notice  of  a  work  so  cele- 
brated, so  successful,  and  so  universally  approved  as  Father  Frassinetti's 
Manual,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  translation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  circumstances  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten it  is  unsurpassed  and,  it  may  even  be  said,  unsurpassable ;  it  goes 
directly  to  the  point  and  hits  the  nail  straight  on  the  head  on  every  page 
and  in  every  sentence.  Common  sense,  practical  judgment,  experience, 
moderation,  joined  with  perfect  theological  knowledge  as  well  as  charity 
and  zeal,  are  manifest  throughout. 

Of  course  the  principal  part  of  the  unqualified  praise  which  this  Manual 
deserves  and  has  always  received  must  still  belong  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
church  and  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  its  life  in  different  coun- 
tries and  times  ;  for  the  pastoral  duties  are  always  essentialljlhej same. 
Still,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  book  which,  refe 
special  customs  and  circumstances  not  existing  among  us 
applicable,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  omitted  without  injuj 
often  so  interwoven  with  other  matter  that  this  is  n 
Some  such  portions  have  already  been  dropped  in  this  tral 
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After  all,  it  is  the  spirit  and  general  principles  of  action  by  which  one  in 
charge  of  souls  should  be  governed  which  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  learned  from  works  of  this  kind  ;  so  that  if  these  are  well  set  forth  and 
illustrated  in  detail,  the  details,  if  necessary,  can  be  varied  by  the  reader. 
In  the  greater  part  of*the  subject,  however,  little  or  no  variation  is  requir- 
ed, especially  in  that  relating  to  preachers  and  confessors,  on  which  no 
improvement  seems  possible.  The  translation  is  good  and  free  from  for- 
eign idioms,  and  the  type  remarkably  clear  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH,  LADY  FALKLAND.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton. 
(Quarterly  Series,  vol.  43.)  London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  (New  York  : 
The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  ) 

Lady  Georgiana  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  a  biography  which  fulfils 
the  conditions  which  make  works  of  fiction  attractive,  possesses  a  far 
greater  attraction  than  they  can  have.  This  remark  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  a  great  deal  from  the  biography  of  Lady  Falkland.  Lady  Geor- 
giana is  the  best  writer  of  fiction  among  Catholic  Englishwomen  who  have 
tried  their  skill  in  that  department  of  literature.  A  biography  from  her 
hand  surpassing  in  fascination  her  best  novels  must  be  indeed  charming. 
Her  subject  is  one  which  lacks  none  of  the  materials  for  the  most  interest- 
ing kind  of  biography.  She  has  treated  it  in  her  own  masterly  style. 
Lady  Falkland  was  a  person  of  great  idiosyncrasy  of  character,  highly 
gifted  and  educated,  and  of  a  generous  temper.  She  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (1585-1639),  was  a  convert,  and  underwent  a 
pretty  severe  ordeal  of  persecution.  Many  persons  in  our  own  day,  espe- 
cially women  who  are  wives  and  mothers,  will  find  in  her  history  a  likeness 
of  their  own  trials  and  a  great  many  lessons  of  wisdom  and  encouragement. 
One  curious  episode  in  this  biography  is  the  account  of  that  theological 
charlatan  and  impostor,  Chillingworth.  The  narrative  brings  the  reader 
in  contact  with  quite  a  number  of  historical  characters,  and  with  some  not 
much  known  to  history  but  nevertheless  interesting  and  remarkable.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  piquant  charm  and  quite  pecu- 
liar attraction  of  the  Life  of  Lady  Falkland  to  one  who  has  not  read  it.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  author,  to  assure  any  reader  from 
being  disappointed  in  its  perusal. 
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SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA,  and  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  Thomas  Coleman,  1409 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  TRUE  DEVOTION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.     By  the  Venerable  Servant  of 
God,  Louis-Marie,  Grignon  de  Montfort.     Translated  from  the  original   French  by  Fred- 
erick William  Faber,  D. D.,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  with  a  letter  to  his  clergy  by  the  Lord 
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THE  WORKMAN  AND  HIS  LITTLE  SISTER. 

IN  every  age  there  is  some  salient  evil,  some  pre-eminent 
danger,  against  which  society  has  to  struggle  and  protect  itself, 
as  against  an  enemy  to  whom  it  can  grant  no  truce,  but  on 
whom  it  is  compelled  to  keep  vigilant  and  unremitting  watch 
under  pain  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered.  In  our  day 
this  ever-present  danger  is  the  artisan.  He  keeps  the  nineteenth 
century  on  the  qui-vive.  If  he  is  at  war  there  is  no  peace  for 
the  community ;  all  classes  must  suffer,  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
until  his  mood  changes  and  he  disarms. 

Forty  years  ago  Frederic  Ozanam  said  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  the  working-classes  would  be  the  governing  classes,  and 
therefore  it  behooved  us  to  Christianize  them,  if  we  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  world  fall  back  into  barbarism  under  the  reign 
of  brute  'force. 

In  the  year  1867  a  little  company  of  ladies  wearing  the  re- 
ligious garb  and  calling  themselves  Sisters  of  the  Assumption 
set  sail  for  Algiers.  The  famine  had  swept  away  thousands  of 
the  poor  native  population,  and  these  had  left  behind  them  a 
multitude  of  orphans,  who  were  now  in  their  turn  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger  and  neglect.  The  priests  of  the  mission 
sent  out  a  cry  to  France  to  have  pity  on  the  orphans,  and  these 
Sisters  of  the  Assumption  were  coming  to  Africa  in  answer  to 
that  cry.  It  was  a  grand  work  that  lay  before  them,  for  they 
had  not  only  to  feed  and  clothe  the  little  Arabs,  but  to  give  them 
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the  light  of  the  faith,  to  turn  them  from  little  pagans  into  Chris- 
tians, and  through  them  to  Christianize  the  grown-up  natives. 

The  work  succeeded  admirably.  The  children  proved  as 
pliant  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  sisters.  They  were  capital 
pupils,  learned  quickly,  and,  by  their  piety,  intelligence,  and 
readiness  to  adopt  civilized  tastes  and  habits,  proved  excellent 
little  missionaries  on  leaving  the  sisters.  The  latter,  fearing  the 
effects  of  example  and  many  other  pressures  if  the  girls  re- 
turned to  their  Mohammedan  relations,  married  them,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  young  men  brought  up  by  the  African  missionary  fathers, 
and  enabled  them  to  found  two  Christian  villages,  which  were 
named  after  those  two  great  patrons  of  the  dark  continent,  St. 
Monica  and  St.  Cyprian.  Having  thus  established  a  flourishing 
little  colony  of  primitive  Christians  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel 
population,  the  sisters  felt  that  their  task  was  done,  and  they 
came  home. 

Just  at  that  moment — some  four  years  ago — the  bishop  of 
Grenoble  was  brooding  anxiously  over  the  moral  condition  of 
the  enormous  working  population  of  silk-spinners  and  weavers 
that  his  diocese  includes.  The  condition  of  this  portion  of  his 
flock  lay  heavy  on  the  bishop's  heart,  and  he  was  casting  about 
on  all  sides  for  some  devoted  souls  to  come  and  help  him  to 
ameliorate  it. 

The  country  round  Grenoble  is  studded  all  over  with  great 
manufactories.  The  manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  move 
from  the  towns  into  the  open  country,  in  order  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  be  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with,  the  strikes  which  of 
late  years  have  become  so  frequent  and  so  powerfully  organized. 
The  factories  are  generally  situated  in  remote  districts  that  offer 
few  resources  for  supplying  them  with  hands.  The  result  is 
that  the  workmen  have  to  be  recruited  from  a  distance.  Some 
come  from  villages  too  far  from  the  manufactory  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  return  home  every  day.  These  are  the 
greater  number.  They  are  lodged  and  fed  by  the  master — le 
patron,  as  he  is  termed.  Of  a  staff  of  nine  hundred  workmen 
and  workwomen,  he  will  keep,  for  instance,  six  hundred  on  the 
premises  ;  the  other  three  hundred  live  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  forage  for  themselves. 

The  material  lives  of  these  latter  are  very  little  removed 
above  those  of  the  animals.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  Lyons,  whose  factory  is  some  fifty  miles  beyond  the  city,  told 
the  present  writer  that  twenty  years  ago  the  physical  and  mo- 
ral condition  of  the  women  and  young  girls  (the  workwomen 
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are  mostly  composed  of  the  latter)  was  something  appalling. 
They  hardly  looked  like  inhabitants  of  a  civilized  country. 
They  never  washed,  unless  their  faces  on  some  special  occasion  ; 
the  use  of  a  comb  was  unknown  to  them  ;  and  as  to  a  tooth-brush, 
the  oldest  habitude  of  the  factory  had  never  seen  such  a  thing. 
They  fared  very  little  better  than  savages  ;  their  provisions  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  pudding  which  they  brought  with  them  on 
Monday  morning  and  ate  for  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  ; 
this,  with  bread  which  they  got  at  the  village,  lasted  them  for  the 
week.  What  remained  of  the  pudding  on  Saturday,  before  the 
girls  emptied  their  tureen  and  went  home,  was,  my  informant 
said,  the  most  unsavory  mess  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  workmen, 
however,  seemed  quite  contented  with  it.  They  were  used  to  it, 
and  no  more  thought  of  complaining  of  it  than  the  dog  did  of  the 
food  prepared  for  him  by  the  gardener. 

The  spiritual,  degradation  of  these  poor  toilers  was  on  a  level 
with  their  physical  wretchedness.  They  were  as  ignorant  of  re- 
ligion as  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  surrounding  fields.  If  they 
knew  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  they  had  a  soul,  and  that 
there  was  another  world  where  they  might  fare  better  than  in 
this  one,  it  was  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  ;  and  my  informant 
thought  that  the  majority  of  the  workmen  were  ignorant  even 
of  these  fundamental  truths. 

The  advent  of  the  manufacturer's  wife,  a  young  and  noble- 
hearted  woman,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all  noble  things,  changed 
the  face  of  this  particular  manufactory  in  a  few  years.  But  this 
was  an  exceptional  mercy  to  the  race  of  workwomen.  Their 
condition  in  hundreds  of  other  factories  and  workshops  remained 
as  miserable  as  this  one  had  been  before  the  coming  of  an  angel 
into  the  desolate  place. 

The  bishop  of  Grenoble  asked  :  "  Why  should  we  not  send 
angels  into  all  these  places?  "  Nothing  else,  he  believed,  would 
help  either  patrons  or  workmen,  and  place  them  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory relation  towards  each  other,  and  smooth  down  those 
hostile  feelings  which  are  constantly  finding  vent  in  strikes,  and 
which  are  as  fatal  to  the  material  interests  of  both  parties  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  fruitful  entente  cordials 
between  them.  This  question  ouvriere  was  a  burning  one  in  the 
diocese  of  Grenoble,  which  swarms  with  these  great  centres, 
where  its  adjustment  is  of  daily  and  vital  interest.  To  disarm 
the  antagonism  of  the  workman  and  win  his  confidence  was  the 
first  step  towards  any  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  Fava  believed  that  this  mission  would  be  better  under- 
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stood  and  more  effectively  accomplished  by  women  than  by  men. 
He  resolved  to  get  some  sisters  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  by  strategy,  by  surprise,  by  all  the  arts 
and  weapons  of  legitimate  warfare,  to  capture  the  ouvrier  and 
bring  him  into  subjection  to  their  sceptre  of  charity.  Where 
to  find  a  little  band  of  these  peaceful  warriors  to  begin  with  was 
the  difficulty.  Their  name  was  legion  in  the  church  of  France, 
but  wherever  the  bishop  applied  the  answer  was  the  same — "  We 
are  too  few  ;  the  harvest  is  white,  but  we  want  more  laborers." 
There  was  not  a  member  to  spare  anywhere.  He  was  beginning 
to  despair  when  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  returned  from 
their  fourteen  years'  exile  to  Africa,  heard  of  the  new  mission  he 
proposed  and  offered  their  services.  The  bishop  accepted  with 
delight.  The  Sisters  had  energy  and  zeal — this  they  had  proved 
beyond  doubt — and  the  religious  spirit  flourished  admirably  in 
the  little  community. 

The  plan  of  their  new  campaign,  though  less  adventurous  at 
first  sight,  demanded  really  more  courage,  and  far  more  tact  and 
skill  and  knowledge,  than  the  mission  they  had  accomplished  in 
Africa.  The  intelligent,  active  French  workman  is  a  far  more 
difficult  individual  to  manage  than  the  ignorant,  lazy  Arab,  and 
the  task  of  the  Sisters  was  to  conciliate  and  capture  him,  and 
save  him  against  his  own  will. 

Nothing  daunted,  they  set  to  work.  They  were  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  one  of  the  working  centres  ;  they  were  to  live 
with  the  ouvrier,  to  constitute  themselves  his  servants,  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  needs,  his  dangers,  his  life  al- 
together— to  make,  in  fact,  his  moral  and  temporal  welfare  the 
aim  and  end  of  their  vocation.  They  were  to  be  called  Les 
Petit es  Sceurs  de  f  Ouvrier — the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Workman. 

To  have  secured  these  auxiliaries  was  a  grand  point  gained  ; 
but  the  bishop  had  next  to  obtain  the  consent  at  least,  and  if 
possible  the  co-operation,  of  the  manufacturers.  Six  of  the  most 
important  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grenoble  came  and  held  a 
meeting  with  him,  and  discussed  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 
They  recognized  the  immense  advantages  which  they  themselves 
might  derive  from  the  scheme,  and  agreed  at  once  to  give  it 
their  fullest  support.  Every  detail  was  discussed,  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  only  point  on  which  the  meeting  disagreed  was  the 
costume  of  the  sisters.  The  bishop  wished  it  to  be  white  ;  he 
wished  the  sister  to  be,  even  externally,  a  symbol  of  innocence 
and  purity  and  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  the  rough,  grimy, 
unwashed  population  of  the  factory.  The  gentlemen  were  of 
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opinion  that  the  white  costume  would  soil  too  quickly  for  econo- 
mical purposes  ;  they  yielded,  however,  to  the  loftier  and  more 
spiritual  considerations  of  Monseigneur  Fava. 

This  all  happened  in  the  summer  of  1880 — that  memorable 
year,  destined  to  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  France  as 
the  year  of  the  Expulsions.  Communities,  one  after  another,  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  convents  and  sent  adrift  to  find  shelter 
where  they  could.  The  Catholics  of  France  opened  homes  to 
them  all  over  the  country.  The  head  of  an  honorable  family  in 
Grenoble  wrote  to  the  superior  of  one  that  had  just  been  ex- 
pelled, placing  at  his  disposal  a  good,  spacious  country-house 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden.  It  was  admirably  suited  for  a 
community.  But  the  mission  of  this  particular  order  made  a 
residence  in  a  town  necessary  ;  the  superior  gratefully  declined 
the  offer,  but  told  the  generous  proprietor  that  he  would  be 
doing  a  work  of. equal  charity,  and  perhaps  greater  good  to  the 
neighborhood,  if  he  offered  the  house  to  the  Petites  Sceurs  de 
FOuvrier,  whose  intended  mission  he  explained  in  a  few  words. 
The  proprietor  immediately  invited  the  sisters  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  house. 

The  news  of  their  coming  was  received  with  universal  satis- 
faction by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  the  country  round. 
They  determined  to  give  them  a  grand  reception.  *  May-poles 
were  put  up  and  flags  set  flying  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
house,  and  the  gate  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  banners. 
The  people  then  congregated  in  great  force  at  the  church,  where 
the  sisters  were  to  alight,  and  where  the  bishop  awaited  them. 
After  a  solemn  benediction  his  lordship  and  the  sisters,  followed 
by  the  entire  congregation  singing  canticles  and  carrying  a  ban- 
ner, set  out  for  the  house.  Just  as  they  reached  the  garden- 
gate  a  sudden  storm  arose  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Nothing  scared  by 
this  dramatic  interruption,  the  gay  procession  rushed  on  into  the 
house  amidst  much  merriment  and  thanks  to  the  weather  for 
timing  its  performance  so  opportunely,  while  the  bishop  assured 
them  that  the  rain,  which  lashed  the  windows  so  as  nearly  to 
drown  his  voice,  was  an  omen  of  the  blessings  that  were  going  to 
pour  down  on  them  in  the  coming  of  the  sisters. 

The  appearance  of  the  Petites  Sceurs  de  tOuvrier  in  the  work- 
shops was  quite  an  event.  Their  white  habit  caused  some  sur- 
prise at  first;  but  the  result  soon  proved  that  Monseigneur  Fava 
was  right.  The  working  men  and  women  quickly  came  to  love 
the  white  costume  of  their  Little  Sister,  as  they  love  the  white 
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cornette  of  the  Sister  of  Charity,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  symbol 
to  be  respected  and  a  beacon  to  be  followed. 

It  was  an  arduous  vocation  this  that  the  Little  Sister  had 
embraced  ;  it  included  complete  devotion  to  the  whole  working 
population  of  the  great  usine,  some  seven  hundred  human  be- 
ings, men,  boys,  women,  and  little  children.  She  was  to  be  with 
them  late  and  early — not  as  a  passing  visitor,  but  as  a  constant 
companion.  She  was  not  to  be  a  religious,  emerging  from  the 
retreat  of  conventual  life  at  stated  intervals  to  impart  instruction 
or  consolation  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  outside,  and  returning 
to  her  convent  to  enjoy  devout  exercises  and  prayerful  leisure  ; 
she  was  to  be  the  friend  and  helpmate  and  servant  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  to  live  amongst  them,  to  enter  into  their 
troubles  and  their  interests,  to  be  at  their  beck  and  call  all  the 
day  long. 

The  house  of  the  Sisters  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  con- 
vent. It  was  a  home  where  they  lived  in  common  with  as  many 
ouvrieres  as  could  find  sleeping  shelter  there.  The  largest  upper 
rooms  were  arranged  as  dormitories ;  and  here  the  Little  Sis- 
ter slept,  keeping  watch  even  through  the  night  over  those  con- 
fided to  her,  and  by  her  presence  enforcing  order  and  silence. 
The  beds  around  her  were  occupied  by  the  girls  who  came  from 
too  great  a  distance  to  return  home  after  their  work.  They 
were  to  pay  what  covered  the  expenses  of  their  food,  and  no 
more.  They  breakfasted  at  the  "  home,"  the  maison  de  famille, 
as  the  house  is  appropriately  called,  and  then  went  to  the  work- 
shop at  six. 

The  sisters  heard  Mass,  devoted  a  short  time  to  prayer,  and, 
thus  strengthened  for  the  work  of  the  day,  followed  their 
charges  and  remained  in  the  workshops  from  half-past  seven  to 
rrfid-day.  The  boarders  then  went  back  for  their  dinner,  which 
they  took  in  common  with  some  of  the  sisters,  while  others 
remained  to  preside  over  the  larger  number  who  dined  at  the 
shop.  The  foremen,  and  the  forewomen  also,  noticed  a  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  workmen  from  the  day  the  Little  Sister  re- 
mained in  the  refectory.  Her  presence  acted  at  once  like  a 
charm :  it  purified  the  atmosphere  and  kept  the  rude  men  and 
women  unconsciously  in  check.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of 
the  white  costume  made  coarseness  and  profanity  impossible. 
The  boldest  never  dared  offend  the  Little  Sister  b}T  a  dubious 
joke  or  a  blasphemous  word ;  if  such  were  spoken  voices  fell, 
that  she  might  not  hear  them.  But  soon  they  ceased  even  to 
whisper  what  was  not  fit  for  her  to  hear.  In  a  very  short  time 
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the  manners,  and  even  the  appearance,  of  the  women  showed  the 
effect  of  her  influence  and  example.  The  spotless  purity  and 
simplicity  of  her  garment  rebuked  untidiness,  dirt,  and  flimsy 
finery,  and  little  by  little  these  gave  way  to  habits  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  modesty.  The  "  White  Sister  "  became  a  power 
that  none  resented,  not  even  those  who  did  not  quite  succumb  to 
it.  She  did  so  much  for  them  and  she  asked  so  little  in  return  ! 

During-  the  work-hours  the  sister  went  about  amongst  the 
work-people,  men  and  women  indiscriminately,  advising,  encour- 
aging, cheering  them.  She  was  simple  and  outspoken  with  them 
as  an  equal,  and  they  came  soon  to  make  her  the  confidant  of 
their  troubles,  even  of  their  faults.  If  they  were  lazy,  or  muti- 
nous, or  ill-tempered  she  scolded  them  ;  and  they  took  a  scolding 
from  ma  sceur  when  they  would  not  have  borne  a  word  from  the 
foreman.  The  sisters  on  duty  in  the  manufactory  itself  re- 
mained there  till  six  o'clock,  when  they  returned  to  the  "  home." 
While  these  had  been  busy  amidst  the  elders  and  youths 
their  companions  were  employed  giving  lessons  to  the  children 
of  the  workmen  ;  there  were  classes  for  the  little  girls  and  the 
little  boys  separately,  and  in  the  evening  for  grown  men  and 
women  who  wished  to  attend  them. 

When  this  busy  day  was  over  the  sisters  were  well  tired 
and  glad  enough  to  lie  down  to  rest  with  the  workwomen  sleep- 
ing soundly  all  around  them. 

The  patrons,  as  the  masters  are  called,  were  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  solid  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
their  workmen,  from  the  assistance  of  the  Little  Sisters,  and 
they  soon  gave  them  their  entire  confidence  and  facilitated  their 
task  in  many  ways. 

They  opened  a  savings-bank  and  placed  it  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  sisters.  No  pressure  was  put  upon  the  men, 
but  the  advice  of  ma  sceur  soon  induced  them  to  put  aside  some- 
thing for  the  future,  and  they  came  to  her  regularly  every  week 
with  the  sum  they  had  agreed  to  nibble  off  their  wages.  Some- 
times she  had  to  jog  their  memory;  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
punctual  in  their  self-imposed  payment. 

A  fund  for  the  sick  was  also  founded  jointly  by  the  masters 
and  the  men,  the  former  agreeing  to  double  the  amount  annually 
contributed  by  the  latter.  From  this  fund  the  sister  draws  the 
money  needed  for  the  workman  and  his  family  when  sickness 
visits  them. 

And  here  a  new  field  opens  for  the  exercise  of  her  charity 
and  helpful  kindness  and  zeal.  The  time  of  suffering  is  for  all 
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of  us  the  time  of  grace.  It  is  especially  so  for  the  poor.  Sick- 
ness for  them  is  weighted  with  a  multitude  of  superadded  trials. 
When  the  rich  man  falls  ill  friends  make  haste  to  show  their 
concern  by  calling  to  see  him  and  lightening  the  weariness  of 
the  sick-room  by  their  sympathy  and  conversation  ;  they  read 
to  him,  they  bring  him  books  or  flowers,  or  other  little  offer- 
ings that  may  cheer  or  gratify  him.  The  poor  man  in  sickness 
knows  no  such  alleviations.  He  has  had  no  leisure  to  make 
friends.  His  time  and  his  energies  have  all  gone  to  the  strug- 
gle of  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  Charity,  heroic  charity 
born  of  faith  or  of  that  fellow-feeling  that  makes  us  "  won- 
drous kind,"  the  poor  exercise  towards  one  another  in  times  of 
deepest  need,  when  famine  or  pestilence  draws  them  close  in  a 
bond  of  common  agony  or  despair ;  but  of  the  graces  and  helps 
of  friendship  they  know  nothing.  When,  therefore,  the  workman 
falls  ill  he  is  left  alone ;  healthy  neighbors  are  at  work  and  too 
busy  to  come  and  comfort  him.  But  the  sister  makes  time  to 
visit  him  ;  she  reads  to  him,  and  chats  with  him,  and  keeps  up 
his  spirits,  which  are  apt  to  fall  below  zero  when  he  finds  him- 
self on  a  sick-bed,  out  of  work,  with  all  the  consequences  of  that 
terrible  circumstance  staring  at  him  day  and  night.  This  is  the 
Little  Sister's  grand  opportunity,  and  she  turns  it  to  account 
like  the  veriest  Jesuit  who  ever  set  a  trap  for  a  sinner  !  When- 
ever sickness  comes  into  the  workman's  home  the  Little  Sister 
hurries  after  it  as  swiftly  as  the  eagle  hurries  after  the  dead 
body.  She  has  already  circumvented  the  sick  man  by'  her 
previous  kindly  interest  in  himself  and  his  family,  and  now  he  is 
an  easy  prey  to  her  sweet  wiles.  She  knows  all  about  him.  He 
has  nothing  to  confess.  If  he  is  a  bad  man  he  has  all  the  greater 
claim  on  her  compassion.  She  nurses  him  and  shows  him  kind- 
ness and  respect.  He  is  touched  by  her  gentle  ways  and  her 
disinterested  goodness.  Insensibly  he  becomes  softened  to  re- 
ligion because  she  represents  it.  She  feels  her  way,  and,  like  a 
skilful  diplomatist,  leads  the  unsuspecting  victim  to  think  of  his 
soul.  He  has  probably  never  been  to  confession  since  his  First 
Communion  ;  if  a  priest  attempted  to  propose  his  going  now  the 
sick  man  would  swear  at  him.  But  how  can  he  refuse  ma  soeur? 
She  has  been  so  good  to  him  !  "  Mon  Dieu,  since  you  wish  it, 
ma  soeur  ;  I  will  not  have  you  think  me  an  ungrateful  dog.  I  will 
see  M.  le  Cur£  to  please  you." 

And  M.  le  Cure  comes,  and  the  sinner  makes  his  peace  with 
God,  and  either  dies  a  good  death  or  recovers  to  be  a  better 
man  ever  after. 
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If  he  dies  ma  sazur  still  pursues  him  with  her  sweet  charity. 
She  has  helped  him  through  the  last  passage,  and  now  she  follows 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  with  his  sorrowing  family,  or  alone 
if  there  be  none  to  mourn  him.  Nothing,  perhaps,  that  the 
Little  Sister  does  for  the  ouvrier  touches  him  more  than  this. 
Every  man  in  the  manufactory  feels  glad  to  think  that  she  will 
accompany  him  to  his  grave  and  say  a  prayer  over  him.  Not 
long  ago  the  mother  of  a  workman  died.  It  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  factory  where  the  young  man  was  employed  ; 
there  was  no  one  but  himself  to  walk  after  the  lowly  hearse. 
"  I  will  come  with  you,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  Little  Sister. 
And  the  two  walked  side  by  side  to  the  distant  cemetery. 
Some  laborers  at  work  in  a  field  saw  them  passing  and  said : 
"  She  looks  like  an  angel  in  her  white  dress." 

Even  the  masters  who  are  themselves  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion  are  glad  enough  to  have  the  men  brought  under 
such  influences  as  these.  The  workshops  where  the  Little  Sisters 
are  soon  become  transformed  so  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 
Blasphemy  and  bad  language  are  abandoned  as  if  by  instinct,  and 
the  lamentable  disorders  which  make  so  many  of  these  huge 
centres  dens  of  vice  disappear  completely.  Another  result, 
which  certain  patrons  appreciate  even  still  more,  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  antagonism  towards  their  employer  which 
seems  inherent  in  the  French  ouvrier.  The  Little  Sister  is  like 
a  peacemaker,  perpetually  smoothing  away  little  asperities  and 
inspiring  kindnesses  and  concessions  on  one  side  which  evoke 
gratitude  on^the  other,  and  thus  creating  a  solid  foundation  for 
a  cordial  mutual  understanding.  A  great  manufacturer  re- 
marked to  the  superior  of  the  sisters  that  since  they  had  come 
to  the  factory  his  workmen  touched  their  hat  to  him  oftener  in 
a  day  than  formerly  in  a  month. 

A  further  advantage  which  the  masters  derive  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sister  is  the  preference  shown  by  respectable  women 
and  modest,  well-conducted  girls  for  the  workshops  where  she 
presides,  and  their  reluctance  to  change  their  employer  on  her  ac- 
count. Even  the  bait  of  higher  wages  often  fails  to  tempt  them 
to  leave  ma  sceur. 

The  city  of  silks,  with  its  innumerable  looms  and  silk-weaving 
population,  soon  claimed  the  Little  Sisters.  They  came  to  a 
small  town,  La-Tour-du-Pin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons, 
and  founded  a  house  there  under  the  protection  of  the  illustri- 
ous Lyonese  heroine,  St.  Blandine.  The  manufacture  employs  an 
immense  proportion  of  very  young  girls,  who  are  exposed  to 
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countless  perils  in  the  workshops  where  they  congregate,  and 
where  evil  influences  predominate,  as  a  rule,  unchecked  by  any 
moral  supervision.  A  moment  of  special  danger  for  the  work- 
woman here  is  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  removing  a 
finished  piece  of  silk  from  the  frame  and  setting  up  another. 
This  enforced  vacation  of  sometimes  a  whole  afternoon  leaves 
her  free  from  all  control  and  throws  her  necessarily  into  many 
temptations.  The  arrival  of  the  Little  Sisters  provided  her  at 
once  with  a  convenient  and  pleasant  refuge  at  this  crisis.  She 
could  go  to  the  convent  and  be  welcomed  by  masceur,  who  was 
glad  of  her  help  in  some  household  duties  or  in  the  garden.  The 
sisters  were  so  kind,  and  showed  such  an  interest  in  the  work- 
women, that  these,  in  their  turn,  were  pleased  and  flattered  to  be 
allowed  to  help  the  sisters.  The  rule  of  constant  attendance  at 
the  workshops,  and  the  receiving  unprotected  girls  into  the 
house,  and  holding  classes,  and  nursing  the  sick,  and  comforting 
the  dying,  and  honoring  the  dead,  was  carried  out  at  La-Tour-du- 
Pin  as  in  the  home  near  Grenoble,  and  with  the  same  happy  re- 
sults. The  piety  of  the  workwomen  soon  became  one  of  the 
sweetest  rewards  of  the  Little  Sisters.  Lyons  is  the  classic  land 
of  charity  and  of  revolution.  The  population  present  the  most 
startling  combination  of  faith  and  savagery  to  be  met  with  in 
France,  that  country  of  contrasts  and  paradoxes.  The  amount  of 
money  given  by  the  Lyonese  of  all  classes  every  year  in  charity  is 
astounding,  and  the  most  fertile  enterprises  have  been  started  and 
continue  to  be  nobly  supported  by  them.  The  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  both  sprang  up  in  this 
hot-bed  of  revolt  and  violence.  It  has  been  said  that  the  alms 
of  Lyons  will  suffice  alone  to  save  France. 

The  spirit  of  faith  which  finds  its  expression  in  this  material 
charity  proved  to  be  dormant,  but  not  dead,  in  the  ignorant  and 
undisciplined  population  of  the  factory  at  La-Tour-du-Pin.  The 
chapel  soon  became  the  centre  of  interest  to  the  girls,  so  much 
so  that  when  some  one  had  merited  praise  by  her  diligence  or 
good  conduct  on  some  particular  occasion  J;he  reward  she 
asked  for  was  permission  to  go  to  the  chapel  and  make  a  visit 
to  le  Bon  Dieu.  Once  the  boarders  in  the  community-house 
misbehaved  and  were  well  scolded  by  the  superior.  Instead 
of  rebelling,  as  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  had 
the  patron  or  the  forewoman  lectured  them  for  their  bad  be- 
havior, the  girls  recognized  their  fault,  and,  by  way  of  repair- 
ing it,  they  went  to  the  superior  and  asked  leave  to  get  a  Mass 
said  at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  so  that  they  might  assist  at  it 
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before  going  to  the  workshop.  The  mother  consented,  and  two 
of  the  workwomen  went  off  in  quest  of  a  priest  to  say  the  Mass 
for  them.  No  one  had  to  be  called  twice,  although  the  sacrifice 
of  an  hour's  sleep  was  keenly  felt  by  them  all. 

This  house  at  La-Tour-du-Pin  was  not  long  at  work  when 
trouble  overtook  it.  The  silk  trade  is,  .perhaps,  more  sensitive 
than  any  other  to  the  political  atmosphere  of  France,  and,  in- 
deed, of  Europe.  No  civilized  nation  can  go  to  war  but  the 
fact  affects  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  Lyons.  When  "  the 
situation  "  is  gloomy  at  home,  when  the  Chamber  threatens  to 
dissolve  or  the  ministry  to  resign,  or  when  foreign  politics  look 
dangerous,  the  activity  of  the  looms  relaxes.  The  Kulturkampf 
of  Germany  and  the  troubles  of  the  church  in  Switzerland  had 
their  contrecoup  at  Lyons  in  the  immediate  slackening  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  rich  brocades  that  are  woven  there  for  vestments. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  silk  manufactories  of  Lyons  in 
prosperous  times  must  remember  with  what  a  sense  of  relief  he 
escaped  out  into  the  quiet  street  from  the  deafening  rumble  of 
the  machinery  and  the  click  of  the  frames  snapping  after  the 
shuttles.  A  more  trying  thing  far  it  is  to  visit  a  manufacturing 
city  when  the  looms  are  silent,  when  the  weavers  no  longer  make 
the  air  resound  with  the  heavy  tick-tack  of  the  frames  .as  they 
bend  over  them,  flinging  the  shuttle.  The  silence  means  "  slack- 
time,"  that  terrible  visitation  more  dreaded  by  the  workman  than 
an  epidemic.  It  is  to  him  what  the  dead  calm  is  to  the  sailor  out 
on  the  high  seas.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  when  the  good 
ship  is  becalmed  ;  no  spreading  of  the  canvas,  no  working  of  the 
engines,  no  efforts  in  any  direction  can  avail.  There  is  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  till  the  wind  rises  and  fills  the  sails,  and  moves  the 
ship  on  her  course.  And  meantime  all  on  board  may  die  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst. 

Lyons  is  visited  periodically  by  these  terrible  calms.  They 
cannot  be  prophesied  or  forestalled  ;  they  depend  on  the  va- 
garies of  politicians,  the  tricks  of  speculators,  the  moods  of 
kings.  In  the  year  1882  the  tremendous  financial  crash  which 
involved  thousands  of  honorable  families  throughout  France 
brought  the  silk-weavers  to  a  sudden  standstill.  They  dropped 
their  shuttles  and  went  home,  and  counted  how  man)'  days' 
bread  they  had  money  to  buy  without  working.  These  periods 
of  dead  calm  are  fraught  with  many  dangers  to  masters  as  well 
as  men.  The  men,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  go  to  the  wine- 
shops and  talk  politics;  and  talking  politics,  to  the  French  work- 
man, is  the  most  intoxicating  of  all  dram-drinking1.  Under  any 
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other  kind  of  intoxication  he  may  have  le  vin  gai  or  le  vin  tendre, 
but  when  he  gets  drunk  on  politics  he  invariably  has  le  vin 
furieux.  The  slack-time  always  brings  on  this  dangerous  sort  of 
delirium  tremens.  When  it  breaks  out  amongst  the  workmen 
the  bravest  patron  keeps  out  of  their  way.  But  the  Little  Sister 
has  nothing  to  fear.  Her  task  during  these  paroxysms  of  in- 
sanity  becomes  very  much  like  that  of  the  keeper  of  raving  ma- 
niacs or  a  cage  of  wild  beasts.  She  alone  may  venture  within  the 
dangerous  precincts.  The  most  furious  will  not  dream  of  laying 
a  finger  on  her.  Her  white  costume  gives  her  a  charmed  life; 
she  may  come  and  go  amidst  the  rough,  exasperated  politicians 
as  safe  as  a  little  child.  If  any  were  so  brutal  as  to  say  a  coarse 
or  disrespectful  word  to  her,  that  man's  life  would  not  be  worth 
an  hour's  purchase  ;  a  score  of  grimy  hands  would  be  clenched  to 
strike  him  and  avenge  ma  sceur. 

A  visitor  described  the  opulent  city  of  silks  after  the  sudden 
crash  two  years  ago  as  "  a  town  after  a  siege."  There  was 
despair  and  rage  and  ruin  everywhere.  But  the  Little  Sisters 
and  the  white  cornettes  went  about  quite  fearlessly,  even  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  that  was  like  a  seething  furnace 
of  revolution,  and  the  men  and  the  women  listened  to  reason 
from  them  when  they  would  hear  it  from  no  one  else. 

At  La-Tour-du-Pin  the  home  and  work  of  the  Little  Sisters 
were  caught  in  the  general  catastrophe.  The  masters  had  to 
dismiss  many  hands,  contributions  fell  off,  and  the  "  Home," 
where  the  year  before  beds  were  crowded  into  every  available 
corner,  was  nearly  empty.  It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  com- 
munity, but  they  went  bravely  through  it,  cheering  and  en- 
couraging others,  helping  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  in- 
spiring confidence  by  their  own  courage  and  example.  The  bad 
times  made  their  mission  in  some  respects  more  valuable  than 
ever. 

Many  wealthy  families  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  not 
personally  interested  in  their  mission,  were  so  moved  to  admira- 
tion by  their  intelligent  self-devotion  that  they  coalesced  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  it  on.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  short  time 
the  "  Home  "  was  more  flourishing  than  ever  ;  the  house  was  en- 
larged, funds  were  supplied  for  developing  the  work  and  open- 
ing new  opportunities  for  the  workman.  Sunday  reunions  were 
organized,  and  made  so  attractive  that  there  was  soon  scarcely  a 
respectable  workwoman  who  did  not  prefer  them  to  those  dan- 
gerous places  of  amusement  where  she  had  hitherto  spent  her 
Sunday  afternoon. 
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The  Little  Sister  had  at  an  early  date  cast  anxious  eyes  to- 
wards the  workwomen  employed  in  the  shops  supplied  from  the 
factory,  and  longed  to  extend  her  sheltering  care  to  them.  There 
is  scarcely  any  position  which  claims  compassion  more  than  that 
of  those  young  girls  in  a  large  town.  After  a  long  day's  work 
they  leave  the  shop  for  some  lonely  room  where  no  affectionate 
welcome,  no  cheerful  fire  even,  awaits  them,  only  cold  and  loneli- 
ness. How  can  they  resist  the  temptation  of  the  public-room, 
where  there  is,  at  any  rate,  bright  light  and  noisy  companionship 
to  be  had,  and  where  the  pitfalls  are  so  softly  covered  over  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible  to  the  unwary,  lonely  one? 

The  Little  Sisters  determined  to  open  a  refuge  to  these  poor 
girls.  They  appealed  to  the  bishop,  who  appealed  to  his  flock, 
and  the  means  were  soon  forthcoming.  A  house  was  provided, 
and  the  sisters  fitted  it  up  on  the  plan  of  the  maison  de  famille, 
and  invited  the  shop-girls  to  come  and  live  there,  lodging  being 
offered  them  gratis  and  food  at  cost  price.  Never  did  courtiers 
fly  to  accept  a  royal  invitation  more  eagerly  than  these  poor 
girls  flew  to  the  bidding  of  the  Little  Sisters.  In  a  trice  the 
house  was  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  standing-room  for  a 
bed  from  garret  to  cellar.  What  came  of  this  hospitality,  how 
many  souls  were  rescued  by  it,  how  many  mercies  secured  to 
those  who  partook  of  it,  even  the  Little  Sisters  cannot  guess. 

The  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  heard  of  these  things 
and  begged  the  bishop  to  send  Little  Sisters  into  their  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  vast  factories  at  and  about  Voiron,  the  station 
where  pilgrims  alight  for  the  monastery.  All  the  proprietors  of 
these  great  beehives  joined  their  appeal  to  that  of  the  monks, 
and  promised  the  white  costumes  a  hearty  welcome.  Of  course 
the  Little  Sisters  came.  And  a  right  royal  welcome  they  did 
receive.  The  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  the  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  were  there  to  greet  them,  and  the  towns-people 
and  the  peasantry.  It  was  as  if  some  powerful  and  wealthy 
benefactor  had  arrived  to  spread  happiness  and  prosperity 
amongst  the  people.  And  so,  in  truth,  it  was. 

"  The  blessing  of  Almighty  God  rests  visibly  on  our  work," 
wrote  one  of  the  sisters  to  the  mother-general ;  "  and  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  working 
population  of  our  industrial  towns,  first  as  regards  their  religious 
and  moral  well-being,  and  next  as  concerns  their  social  inte- 
rests." 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  enterprise  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  justice  of  this  observation.  Before  it  had  been  two  years  in 
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operation  the  Little  Sisters  were  established  in  one  of  the  largest 
spinning  factories  in  Normandy.  The  factory  resembles  a  town, 
so  wide  is  the  space  it  covers  and  so  vast  its  population.  The  sis- 
ters took  up  their  abode  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  and  their  house 
soon  became  the  home,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  the  work-people, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  chapel,  with  its  sweet  silence,  its 
music  and  lights,  and  flowers  and  odorous  atmosphere,  drew 
them  like  a  charm.  Their  hearts  opened  to  the  pious  influences 
centred  there,  and  they  began  to  feel  a  personal  delight  and 
pride  in  adorning  it.  Once,  for  Corpus  Christi,  without  any  hint 
from  the  sisters,  they  brought  quantities  of  flowers  to  decorate 
the  altars ;  every  tiny  patch  of  garden,  every  balcony  where  all 
the  year  round  geraniums  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  plants 
had  been  lovingly  tended,  was  stripped  of  its  contents  and  the 
spoils  carried  to  the  chapel. 

The  Little  Sisters  have  a  school  in  this  great  spinning  factory 
of  Lisieux;  it  is  conducted  by  one  of  them,  who  has  her  diploma 
of  institutrice.  The  whole  work,  both  in  the  school  and  the  fac- 
tory, is  carried  on  by  five  sisters.  One,  who  has  a  talent  for 
cookery,  presides  over  the  soup-kitchen  and  the  refectory,  where 
wholesome  food  is  provided  for  the  workman  at  cost  price.  The 
supervision  of  the  factory  and  the  care  of  the  sick  absorb  the 
other  three  members  of  the  community. 

Times  are  changed  since  the  days- of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
when  the  idea  of  an  order  where  women  in  the  garb  of  religious 
should  go  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  sick  was  an  innovation  too 
like  a  scandal  to  be  even  tried  as  an  experiment.  How  surprised 
the  holy  bishop  would  be — perhaps  is? — to  see  the  white  cor- 
nettes,  and  the  white  habit,  and  all  the  legion  of  modern  nuns 
who  go  boldly  through  our  towns  in  the  service  of  suffering 
humanity  ! 

A  stranger  visiting  this  factory  at  Lisieux  in  the  sultry  dog- 
days  saw  a  pretty  sight.  Two  Little  Sisters  were  going  about 
the  workshops  giving  the  men  to  drink  ;  one  Little  Sister  carried 
the  big  pitcher  full  of  cool  lemonade,  the  other  filled  the  glasses 
and  passed  them  to  the  workmen,  who  drained  them  off  with  a 
hearty  "  Thank  you,  sister !  "  that  told  how  welcome  was  the 
kindly  refreshment. 

The  workman's  "  Thank  you  "  is  not  an  empty  word.  He  is  a 
practical  man,  and  shows  his  gratitude  to  ma  sceur  in  the  way 
most  acceptable  to  her.  He  tries  to  behave  better  and  to  follow 
her  advice.  The  chaplain  of  the  factory  preached  one  Sunday  on 
the  advantages  and  the  power  of  prayer,  and  of  the  special  bless- 
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ing  that  was  granted  to  prayer  made  in  common.  After  the 
sermon  the  Little  Sister  talked  it  over  with  the  workmen,  and 
urged  the  foremen  to  say  morning  prayers  aloud,  each  in  his 
own  workshop,  every  day.  A  number  of  them  promised  to  do  so, 
and  the  very  next  morning  they  assembled  and  gave  out  the 
Pater  and  Ave  and  a  short  prayer,  the.  men  responding.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  sisters  and  the  workmen,  a  Flemish  foreman, 
a  good  and  very  popular  man,  did  not  join  the  movement.  No 
questions  were  asked,  but  comments  and  conjectures  were  ex- 
changed as  to  the  cause  of  this  abstention.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
it  came  out  that  the  poor  Fleming  did  not  know  the  "  Our  Fa- 
ther "  in  French,  and  had  to  set  his  French  wife  to  teach  it  him 
before  he  could  recite  it  in  public. 

Nowhere  has  the  mission  of  the  Petite  Sceur  de  VOuvrier  de- 
veloped so  successfully,  perhaps,  as  in  this  immense  factory  of 
Lisieux.  From  being  a  mere  industrial  machine,  a  wheel  of 
human  labor,  and  in  many  respects  a  centre  of  moral  misery,  it 
has  become  a  vast  human  family  where  God  is  feared  and  wor- 
shipped, and  where  employers  and  employed  are  knit  together 
by  a  kinder  and  holier  bond  than  mutual  material  gain. 

Such  is  the  work  already  accomplished  by  this  small  phalanx 
of  brave  and  loving  women.  Measuring  the  possibilities  yet 
before  them  by  the  amount  they  have  already  done,  it  seems  al- 
most as  if  they  might  change  the  entire  social  condition  of  the 
country,  were  they  only  numerous  enough.  They  themselves 
contemplate  no  such  grand  horizons.  They  go  about  here  and 
there  in  little  groups  of  threes  and  fives,  wherever  a  bishop  sends 
for  them,  or  wherever  a  patron  beckons  them  to  come  and  help 
him  rule  his  men,  and,  like  humble  little  missionaries,  they  try  to 
make  peace,  coming  and  going  between  the  masters  and  the  men, 
soothing,  pleading,  encouraging  by  turns.  They  lead  the  same 
life  everywhere.  It  is  a  life  which  would  be  intolerable  to  re- 
fined, educated  women,  were  they  not  filled  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit  of  Him  who  lived  as  an  equal  and  a  com- 
panion with  common  fishermen  and  publicans.  Routine,  even 
the  pleasantest,  is  soon  no  better  than  a  treadmill  unless  there 
be  love  enough  to  sustain  our  interest  in  the  work.  The  interest 
of  the  Petite  Sceur  never  flags  in  hers ;  the  love  never  runs  short. 
All  she  wants  is  leave  to  spend  herself  in  serving  the  workman. 

The  novice-house  of  the  community  is  now  annexed  to  the 
mother-house  in  the  Department  of  Isere.  It  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  La  Salette,  and  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
spots  of  the  country.  In  this  profound  solitude,  under  the 
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shadow  of  the  mountains,  those  generous  young  souls  who  has- 
ten to  God  with  the  offering  of  their  sweet  springtime  come  to 
learn  their  work  and  prepare  to  fight  his  battles.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  the  solitude  of  the  place  scared  them  away.  No- 
vices were  slow  to  come.  The  mother-general  began  to  fear 
that  the  position  of  the  novitiate  was  unwisely  chosen.  But  it 
was  only  a  delay  to  try  her  faith. 

Five  young  candidates  unexpectedly  presented  themselves  at 
the  convent  gate ;  one  came  from  Flanders,  one  from  Normandy, 
two  from  other  provinces  of  France,  and  one  from  India.  They 
were  all  clothed  the  same  day  with  the  white  habit  in  the  month 
of  August,  1882.  That  was  a  glad  day  for  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, and  he  drew  from  his  heart  words  of  burning  eloquence  in 
addressing  the  five  wise  virgins  who  had  come  with  their  lamps 
filled  betimes  to  go  forth  and  seek  the  Bridegroom  in  the  high- 
ways and  byways. 

France  owes  much  to  her  bishops  ;  but  perhaps  none  of  them 
has  done  her  a  more  valuable  service  in  the  present  age  than 
Monseigneur  Fava  by  this  invading  army  of  humility  and  love 
that  he  has  sent  into  the  heart  of  the  working-classes.  These 
gentle  peacemakers  will  probably  do  more  towards  softening  the 
irritation  of  the  operative,  and  disarming  antagonism  between 
him  and  his  master,  than  all  the  measures  of  the  politicians. 
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IV.— MARYLAND   TOLERATION. 

IN  our  two  articles  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  THE  CATHOLIC 
WORLD  we  undertook  to  prove  that  the  chief  motives  which 
actuated  the  two  first  Lords  Baltimore,  George  and  Caecilius 
Calvert,  were,  firstly,  a  desire  to  extend  the  Catholic  faith,  and, 
secondly,  to  provide  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  an  asylum 
for  the  persecuted  followers  of  that  faith  in  England.  We  think 
we  have  successfully  refuted  the  intimations  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
that  mercenary  motives  induced  them  to  undertake  and  perform 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  exalted  works  of  human  benevo- 
lence and  impartial,  just,  and  wise  statesmanship.  We  think  we 
have  also  shown  that  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  Catholic  associates 
and  followers,  having  secured  a  liberal  charter  and  a  magni- 
ficent landed  domain  in  Maryland,  and  having  founded  there  an 
asylum  for  English  Catholics — who  were  then  suffering  a  relent- 
less persecution  at  home — from  motives  of  justice  mingled  with 
benevolence,  and  of  consistency  with  Catholic  principles,  ex- 
tended to  all  Christians  perfect  freedom  from  all  religious  in- 
tolerance and  coercion,  and  erected  Maryland  into  a  place  of 
refuge  not  only  for  Catholics  flying  from  Protestant  persecution 
in  England,  but  also  for  Protestants  flying  from  Protestant  per- 
secution in  the  other  English  colonies  in  America. 

After  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  concurrent  and  unanimous 
historical  tradition  and  record,  by  which  Maryland  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  Catholic  colony  and  its  Catholic  law- 
givers to  have  been  entitled  to  the  exalted  credit  of  establishing 
religious  liberty — Mr.  Bancroft  himself  uniting  in  this  concur- 
rence and  unanimity  in  fifteen  editions  of  his  history — it  seems 
strange  that,  at  this  late  day,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
prove  that  Maryland  was  a  Catholic  colony,  and  that  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Catholics  for  this  example  of  the  first  State  found- 
ed in  the  New  World  upon  the  broad  constitutional  and  moral 
principle  of  no  coercion  in  matters  of  religious  belief. 

*  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  frotn  tht  Discovery  of  the  Continent.  By 
George  Bancroft.  The  Author's  Last  Revision.  Vols.  i.,  li.,  and  iii.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1883. 
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In  fifteen  editions  of  his  history  prior  to  1876  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  the  following  passage :  "  Lord  Baltimore,  who  for  some  un- 
known reason  "  (we  have  shown  in  our  October  and  November 
articles  that  his  reasons  were  well  known,  most  necessary,  and 
wise)  "  abandoned  his  purpose  of  conducting  the  emigrants  in 
person,  appointed  his  brother  to  act  as  his  lieutenant ;  and  on 
Friday,  the  22d  of  November  [1633],  with  a  small  but  favoring 
gale,  Leonard  Calvert  and  about  two  hundred  people,  most  of 
them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  in  the  Ark 
and  Dove,  a  ship  of  large  burden  and  a  pinnace,  set  sail  for 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac." 

In  the  present  edition  before  us,  "  the  Author's  Last  Revision," 
1883,  this  passage  in  our  history  is  transformed  so  as  to  omit  the 
italicized  words,  most  of  them  Roman  Catholic,  and  for  them  are 
substituted  the  dull,  prosaic  words,  "  with  very  near  twenty 
other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  two  or  three  hundred  labor- 
ing men  well  provided  in  all  things."  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been 
nearly  forty  years  finding  out  that  besides  the  twenty  gentlemen 
there  were  more  than  two  hundred  other  persons.  He  now 
writes  two  or  three  hundred.  Lord  Baltimore,  in  a  document 
accessible  to  all,  has  stated  the  number  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred. 

In  fifteen  editions  prior  to  1876  Mr.  Bancroft  states  that 
"  upon  the  27th  day  of  March  THE  CATHOLICS  took  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  little  place,  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its 
only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  village  which  bore 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's." 

This  beautiful  passage,  sustained  historically  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  historians,  commentators,  and  critics  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  is  now,  in  "  the  Author's  Last  Revision,"  1883, 
transformed  into  the  following  blunt,  unsympathetic,  self-evi- 
dently  and  intrinsically  false  version  of  the  same  event :  "  Upon 
the  27th  the  emigrants,  of 'whom  by  far  the  greater  number  %vere 
PROTESTANTS,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  land  which  the  gover- 
nor bought."  The  word  emigrant  he  applies  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  thus  with  evident  intent  strives  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  true  character  of  the  colony. 

For  such  a  liberty  taken  by  our  historian  with  the  uniform 
record  of  history  for  two  and  a  half  centuries — for  such  a  liberty 
taken  with  fifteen  published  editions  of  his  own  work,  covering 
over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  study — no  authority,  no 
author,  whatever  is  cited. 

The  only  writer  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  can  quote — and  he  doe? 
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not  appear  even  to  Mr.  Bancroft  to  be  of  sufficient  historical 
weight  to  be  quoted  or  cited  by  name  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  history — 
is  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill.  This  person,  in  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  Maryland  not  a  Roman  Catholic  Colony,  after  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Cascilius  Calvert,  to  the  Earl 
of  Straff ord,  stating,  in  regard  to  the  colony  embarked  on  the  Ark 
and  Dove,  "  There  are  two  of  my  brothers,  with  very  near  twenty 
other  gentlemen  of  a  very  good  fashion,  and  three  hundred  labor- 
ing men,"  wrote  the  following  unauthorized  and  gratuitous  state- 
ment :  "  These  laboring  men  were  mostly  Protestants,  as  they 
took  the  oath  of  supreme  allegiance  before  sailing  ;  and  of  the 
twelve  who  died  on  the  voyage  ten  were  Protestants.  Thomas 
Cornwallis  and  Jerome  Hawley,  who  went  out  as  councillors  of 
the  colony,  were  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England."  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, without  making  research  of  his  own,  follows  these  unau- 
thorized assertions  and  conclusions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  we  might  say  of  indigna- 
tion, that  a  man  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  long  and  ripe  experience,  of 
his  extensive  and  profound  study,  of  his  opportunities  for  re- 
search and  access  to  historical  documents,  of  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  statesmanship  and  diplomatic  service,  of  his  long  ob- 
servation of  men  and  nations  in  their  civil  and  religious  history, 
should  go  back  on  his  own  history,  sentiments,  and  convictions, 
and,  at  a  time  when  in  England  and  Germany,  the  countries  with 
which  he  was  most  associated  and  most  in  sympathy,  the  current 
of  public,  official,  and  private  opinion  «vas  reacting  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  he,  having  caught  the  infection  of  a 
temporary  flurry  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment,  should  give  perma- 
nent form  to  it,  and  strive  to  make  it  monumental  and  historical, 
and  while  his  friends  and  models  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, imperial  William  and  still  more  imperial  Bismarck,  are  ac- 
tually retracing  their  steps  and  journeying  to  Canossa,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft remains  at  Geneva,  worshipping  at  the  Mecca  of  extreme 
Protestantism.  His  knowledge  of  politicians  might  have  taught 
Mr.  Bancroft  that  as  political  motives  induced  Bismarck  to  per- 
secute Catholics  in  Germany,  so  also  his  policy  would  change 
with  any  political  motive  or  interest,  and  he  would  even  cringe 
to  his  late  victims  in  order  to  secure  a  ministerial  majority  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  seen  this,  and  more,  for 
he  now  beholds  the  Prussian  Prince  Imperial,  who  addressed  a 
stern  and  haughty  letter,  upholding  German  persecution  of  Ca- 
tholics, to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  going  to  do  homage  at  the  Vatican 
to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  persecution,  offspring  of  a  policy,  has 
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now  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  buried  with  the  dead  issue.  As 
we  cannot  attribute  Mr.  Bancroft's  altered  attitude  toward  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  to  historical  enlighten- 
ment, we  have  no  other  cause,  we  regret  to  say,  to  attribute  it 
to  than  religious  bigotry.  At  an  advanced  age,  otherwise  vene- 
rable, he  has  relapsed  under  the  educational  influences  experi- 
enced in  his  youth  in  the  Puritan  colleges  of  New  England  and 
the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany.  His  history,  under  his 
personal  revision,  has  degenerated  into  a  panegyric  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  Catholic  mind  feels  offended  at  Mr.  Bancroft's 
conduct.  The  present  writer  would  experience  some  diffidence 
in  speaking  alone  in  the  Catholic  cause,  and  hence  he  feels  great 
satisfaction  in  quoting,  as  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  misunder- 
stand or  misstate  it,  the  following  passages  in  the  American  Ca- 
tholic Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1883,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  the 
American  church  has  produced,  a  pupil,  admirer,  and  friend  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  and  one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  would  far 
prefer  to  praise  than  to  blame  in  the  case  before  us : 

"The  history  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland  under  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore  is  rewritten  so  as  to  belittle  in  every  way  the  proprietary  and 
those  who  under  it  planted  that  province  with  a  liberality,  a  prudence,  an 
administrative  ability  till  that  time  unequalled  in  America.  Every  line 
shows  the  influence  of  a  religious  fanatic,*  whose  violence  should  pre- 
vent any  sound  historian  from  adopting  his  statements  or  his  conclusions, 
for  where  Catholics  are  concerned  he  cannot  possibly  be  civil  or  honest. 

"  Under  the  new  theory  of  history  Maryland  ceases  to  have  been  a 
colony  planted  under  Catholic  influence  or  controlled  at  any  time  by 
Catholics  ;  Clayborne  becomes  a  hero  and  a  patriot ;  the  Protestants  who 
in  Virginia  allowed  no  Catholic  to  land,  the  Puritans  who  proscribed 
Catholics  and  flogged,  starved,  and  hung  Quakers  in  New  England,  and 
imprisoned  for  life  the  one  rash  man  who  dared  raise  his  voice  in  their 
behalf — these  men,  we  are  now  assured,  are  the  men  who  really  deserve 
credit  for  Maryland  toleration.  Can  a  man  believe  it  and  not  dishonor 
his  common  sense  ?  If  the  Church-of-England  man  and  the  Puritan  of 
that  day  became  tolerant  in  Maryland  when  bigots,  fanatics,  and  persecu- 
tors everywhere  else,  it  could  only  be  due  to  some  Catholic  influence  in 
Maryland ;  their  humanity  in  the  actual  presence  of  Catholics  must  have 
burst  forth  into  life,  nowhere  else  manifest  at  that  day,  for  in  England 
Catholic  priests  met  death  in  those  times  from  Episcopalian  and  Puritan 
alike.  Puritans  in  Maryland  put  Catholic  prisoners  to  death,  when  the 
field  was  won,  as  ruthlessly  as  Melendez  did  Huguenots  in  Florida ;  and 
Episcopalians  established  their  church  by  law  the  moment  they  gained 
power,  taxed  Catholics  doubly,  and  compelled  them  to  support  an  Episco- 

*  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  author  of  Maryland  not  a  Roman  Catholic  Colony,  is  probably  here 
referred  to. 
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palian  ministry  and  attend  their  churches  under  heavy  penalties.  The 
mildest  of  censure,  however,  is  given  to  all  this,  and  rhetoric  lends  its  aid 
to  hold  up  the  persecutor  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty." 

Now,  the  argument  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  and  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft as  inferred  from  his  "Centenary  Edition  "and  "the  Author'? 
Last  Revision,"  may  be  stated  substantially  thus :  The  actual 
colony  of  Maryland  in  1633  consisted  of  Leonard  and  George  Cal- 
vert,  brothers  of  Lord  Csecilius  of  Baltimore,  about  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  mostly  Catholics,  and  their  servants  and  laborers,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  more ;  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  these  latter  were  Protestants,  and  constituted  a  numerical 
Protestant  majority  of  the  entire  colony  :  therefore  Maryland  was 
not  a  Catholic  but  a  Protestant  colony. 

A  brief  reference  to  uncontested  facts  will  show  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  argument  and  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  deduced 
from  it.  Conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  servants  and  laboring  men  bound  to  service  were 
Protestants,  and  that  the  majority  of  this  class  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  who  came  over  to 
Maryland  in  the  Ark  and  Dove  from  England  in  1633,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Maryland  was  not  a  Catholic  colony,  or  that 
the  policy  and  statute  of  religious  liberty  were  due  not  to  Catho- 
lic but  to  Protestant  agencies.  Reserving  for  later  notice  in  this 
article  the  question  as  to  what  religion  was  professed  by  the 
bare  numerical  majority  of  persons  in  the  colony,  we  now  con- 
sider the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  above  argument 
even. 

The  character  historically  of  a  colony  is  determined  by  the 
head  and  governing  class  in  the  colony.  The  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  from  its  inception ;  the  religion  of  the  pro- 
jector and  founder  of  the  colony,  of  the  lord-proprietary  and 
owner  of  the  charter,  the  proprietor  of  all  its  lands  ;  the  reli- 
gion of  the  governor  and  his  councillors,  of  the  leading  officials, 
and  of  the  heads  of  families  ;  the  religion  of  the  political  electors 
of  members  of  the  legislature  ;  the  religion  of  members  themselves 
of  the  legislature;  the  religion  of  the  law-making  power,  both 
executive  and  legislative — all  these  constitute  the  elements  that 
must  determine  whether  a  colony  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
colony.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  elements,  from 
the  first  inception  of  the  projected  colony  by  the  Catholic  pro- 
prietary, Lord  George  of  Baltimore,  down  to  and  including 
that  illustrious  body,  the  Assembly  of  1649,  which  enacted  the 
celebrated  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty,  were  Catholic.  A 
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family,  for  instance,  where  the  head  is  a  Catholic,  where  the 
father  and  mother  and  all  the  children  and  members  proper  of 
the  family  circle  are  Catholics,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Catholic  family,  notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  they  employ  alto- 
gether or  to  a  great  extent  Protestant  servants,  even  though  the 
servants,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
members  of  the  family  circle.  The  servants  may  enjoy  their 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  their  preferences,  but  their  sentiments  otherwise  are 
not  recognized  and  have  no  influence  whatever  either  in  the 
internal  government  and  management  of  the  family  nor  in  the 
public  tone,  influence,  or  recognition  of  the  family.  Such  a  case 
is  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  Maryland  colony  under  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  twenty  gentlemen  accompanying  his  brother 
and  lieutenant-governor  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's.  Not 
only  was  all  the  social,  financial,  landed,  and  educational  influence 
and  power  concentrated  in  their  hands,  but  so  also  was  the  en- 
tire political  power  of  the  community  and  state.  No  law  could 
be  enacted  without  the  assent  of  the  Catholic  lord-proprietary ; 
so  that  the  executive,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  law-making 
power,  was  exclusively  Catholic.  So  also  under  the  charter,  and 
under  the  instructions  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  writs  issued 
for  calling  together  the  Assembly,  none  but  freemen  were  enti- 
tled either  to  vote  or  to  attend  or  hold  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
The  freemen,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony, 
were  few  indeed,  consisting  at  the  time  of  landing  only  of  the 
"  twenty  gentlemen  of  good  fashion,"  as  described  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  others  amounting  to  ninety  freemen  in  the  whole 
colony ;  and,  as  General  Johnson,  in  his  Foundation  of  Maryland, 
says,  "  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large  majority  of  the  freemen 
were  Roman  Catholics."  The  servants,  or  those  held  under  in- 
dentures or  contracts  for  domestic  service  or  labor  or  me- 
chanical work  for  terms  of  years  in  consideration  of  their  trans- 
portation to  the  colony,  were  not  freemen,  and  were  utterly 
disfranchised  and  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the  government  until 
the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  service.  The  free- 
men, or  those  entitled  to  participate  in  the  General  Assemblies, 
were  almost  entirely  Catholics,  and  the  servants  were  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
sent argument,  are  conceded  to  have  been  mostly  Protestants. 
Hence  the  power,  both  social,  financial,  and  political,  rested  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  General  Johnson,  in  the 
-same  work  above  quoted,  says  at  page  51 :  "  Politically,  socially, 
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and  religiously  it  [the  colony]  was  Roman  Catholic  "  ;  and  again  : 
"  The  intellectual  and  moral  and  political  control  was  Roman 
Catholic."  Hence  all  the  Assemblies  held  in  the  colony,  from 
the  first,  held  in  1635,  until  that  of  1649  included,  were  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Catholics.  The  Assembly  of  1650  was  the  first 
in  which  it  is  claimed  and  conceded  that  there  was  a  majo- 
rity of  Protestants.  The  language  of  the  charter  is  that  the  pro- 
prietary was  empowered,  "for  the  good  and  happy  government 
of  the  province,  to  ordain,  make,  and  enact  laws,  whether  per- 
taining to  the  public  state  of  the  province  or  the  private  utility 
of  individuals,  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation 
of  the  freemen  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or 
deputies."  It  was  not  incumbent  on  the  lord-proprietary  to  call 
the  Assembly  together  or  to  enact  laws,  for  he  could  have  gov- 
erned the  colony  by  proclamation  under  and  according  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  was  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Such  was  the  general  common-law  and  chartered  power  vested  in 
the  executive  that,  for  purposes  of  preserving  the  peace  and  pro- 
tecting the  colony  and  the  colonists  in  their  common-law  rights, 
the  instructions  of  the  lord-proprietary  to  his  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  the  two  commissioners  united  with  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  were  amply  sufficient.  Hence  for  nearly 
a  year  after  the  planting  of  the  colony  no  other  government 
than  this  was  known  or  desired.  The  Statute  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty was  not  enacted  until  1649,  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  colony.  Yet  during  those  sixteen  years  the  most  perfect 
religious  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  colonists  and  by 
the  Protestant  refugees  from  persecution  suffered  by  them  in 
the  Protestant  colony  of  Virginia  and  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
England. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  inquiry. 
For  it  is  in  these  facts  that  we  find  the  origin  and  firm  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty  in  Maryland,  which  are  due  originally 
and  exclusively  to  the  instructions  and  proclamations  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  promulgated  and  enforced  in  the  colony  by  his 
brother  and  lieutenant-governor,  Leonard  Calvert,  and  the  two 
commissioners  united  with  the  governor  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  The  first  case  we  will  relate  occurred  in  the  y'ear 
1638,  eleven  years  before  the  Toleration  Act.  The  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  punishment  of  Captain  William  Lewis,  a  Catholic, 
and  the  agent  of  Captain  Cornwallis,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
for  using  contumelious  language  against  the  Protestant  religion 
and  its  ministers,  and  for  interfering  with  the  reading  aloud 
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among  themselves  of  Protestant  books  by  some  Protestant  ser- 
vants of  Captain  Cornwallis,  form  one  among  many  ample  proofs 
that  religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  Protestants  during  this 
period  of  sixteen  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, but  are  also  conclusive  proof  that  such  was  the  law  (so  to 
say)  of  the  colony,  and  that  it  was  based  upon  a  public  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  governor,  Leonard  Calvert,  under  the 
instructions  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  court  that  tried  and  con- 
demned Captain  Lewis  of  this  offence  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Leonard  Calvert,  Captain  Cornwallis,  commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Lewger,  all  Catholics.  The  following  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  court  clearly  establishes  the  fact 
that  toleration  was  established  and  protected  in  the  colony  under 
proclamation  from  the  lord-proprietary  and  his  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor : 

"  And  Mr.  Secretary  found  him  [Captain  Lewis]  guilty  of  an  offensive 
and  indiscreet  speech  in  calling  the  author  of  the  booke  an  instrument  of 
the  divell ;  but  acquitted  him  from  that  he  was  charged  withall  in  the 
writing,  that  he  used  that  speech  touching  Protestant  ministers  in  gene- 
rail.  He  likewise  found  him  guilty  of  a  very  offensive  speech  in  calling 
the  Protestant  ministers  the  ministers  of  the  divell.  He  likewise  found 
him  to  have  exceeded,  in  forbidding  them  to  reade  a  booke  otherwise  al- 
lowed and  lawful  to  be  read  by  the  State  of  England  ;  but  he  acquitted 
him  of  the  accusation  that  he  forbad  his  servants  to  have  or  use  Protes- 
tant books  in  his  house.  And  because  these  his  offensive  speeches  and 
other  his  unseasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion  tended  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  publique  peace  and  quiett  of  the  colony,  and  were  commit- 
ted by  him  against  •&  publique  proclamation  sett  forth  to  prohibite  all  such  dis- 
putes ;  therefore,  he  fined  him  500  weight  of  tobacco  to  the  Lord  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  to  remaine  in  the  Sheriff's  custodie  untill  he  found  sufficient 
sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  in  those  kinds  in  times  to  come.''* 

The  second  case  we  will  cite  of  a  public  accusation,  trial,  and 
punishment  for  an  infringement  upon  religious  liberty  was  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Gerard,  a  Catholic,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  men  in  the  colony,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  of 
England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  Catholic 
(even  prior  to  Lord  Baltimore)  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
planting  a  Catholic  colony  in  America  as  an  asylum  for  English 
Catholics,  and  who  had  held  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and 
power  in  the  colony.  This  case  occurred  in  1642,  seven  years 
before  t,he  passage  of  the  Toleration  Act.  The  Protestants  of 
the  colony  were  inconsiderable  either  in  numbers  or  in  zeal  for 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Maryland.  By  Sebastian  F.  Streeter.  Md.  Hist. 
Soc.  Fund  Publication  No.  9.  Baltimore,  1875.  Pp.  216. 
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their  faith,  so  that  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  year  1649, 
or  over  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  when 
they  had  a  minister  of  their  own.  But  provision  was  made  for  a 
chapel  for  their  use,  and  services  were  no  doubt  therein  perform- 
ed by  the  lay  members.  The  very  title  to  the  land  on  which  the 
Protestant  chapel  was  built  was  held  by.  a  Catholic  gentleman — 
a  fact  which  is  cited  to  prove  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
colony  of  any  consideration  except  Catholics.  Dr.  Gerard  was 
accused  to  the  council  by  the  Protestants  of  "  taking  away  the 
key  of  the  chapel  and  carrying  away  the  books  out  of  the  chapel." 
Although  this  act  of  an  ardent  Catholic  is  attributed  to  a  zeal 

CJ 

for  suppressing  this  movement  of  the  Protestants  to  form  a  con- 
gregation and  maintain  a  chapel,  yet  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
based  upon  some  claim  to  the  property,  although  it  turned  out 
upon  investigation  that  the  ostensible  title  was  vested  in  another 
Catholic  colonist.  The  House  gave  a  hearing  to  the  accusation 
and  to  the  defence,  and  Dr.  Gerard  was  found  guilty  and  sen 
tenced  "  to  return  the  Books  and  to  relinquish  all  title  to  them  or 
to  the  house,  and  pay  a  fine  of  500  Ibs.  of  Tobacco  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  first  minister  as  should  arrive." 

In  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  for  sixteen  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  religious  liberty  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  direction  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  had  been  protected  therein,  we  cite  the  declaration 
of  the  Protestants  themselves,  in  which  they  acknowledge  in 
1650,  solemnly  over  their  signatures,  that  they  were  indebted  to 
the  lord-proprietary  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege.  Lord 
Baltimore,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  had 
appointed  William  Stone,  a  Protestant,  his  lieutenant-governor, 
who  remained  such  at  the  time  referred  to — three  Protestant 
members  of  the  council ;  and  at  this  time  also,  under  the  tolerant 
policy  and  laws  of  Lord  Baltimore,  a  majority  of  the  Assembly 
were  Protestants.  They  united  in  a  public  declaration,  dated 
April  17,  1650,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  passage : 

"  We  the  sayd  lieutenant,  council,  burgesses,  and  other  Protestant  in- 
habitants above  mentioned,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  doe 
declare  and  certifie  to  all  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  That  according  to 
an  act  of  assembly  heer,  and  several  strict  injunctions  and  declarations  by  his 
sayd  lordship  for  that  purpose  made  and  provided,  we  doe  heere  enjoy  all  fit- 
ting and  convenient  freedome  and  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  our  religion 
and  that  none  of  us  are  any  ways  troubled  or  molested,  for  or  by  reason 
thereof,  within  his  lordship's  sayd  province." 

Upon   the   subject   of   this    declaration,    which   bears   the   signa- 
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tures  of  fifty-five  leading  Protestant  officials  and  colonists,  Mr. 
Scharf,  the  latest  historian  of  Maryland,  and  a  Protestant,  says : 
"  This  declaration  proves  that  the  religious  toleration  they  en- 
joyed was  not  due  alone  to  the  act  of  1649,  but  to  the  uniform 
policy  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  government."  This  document 
is  also  valuable  as  a  declaration  from  the  most  authentic  Protes- 
tant source  that  the  political  power  in  the  colony  had  been  held 
in  Catholic  hands. 

In  further  proof  of  this  fact,  if  proof  be  needed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
the  province,  and,  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  which  he  honestly 
and  honorably  acquired,  was  the  absolute  owner  of  every  inch 
of  land  in  the  colony.  He  was  also  empowered  by  the  charter 
to  create  courts  of  law  and  appoint  the  judges.  The  common 
law  of  England  was  the  law  of  the  province,  and  this  he  could 
have  administered  through  his  lieutenant,  the  council,  and  the 
courts,  and  did  so  administer  the  same,  without  the  Assembly  or 
legislature;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  subsequent  experience 
of  Maryland,  and  of  our  own  experience  at  the  present  and  for 
some  time  past,  such  administration  without  the  aid  of  legisla- 
tures and  congresses  is  more  advantageous  for  the  common- 
wealth. 

But  Lord  Baltimore's  proprietary  rights  and  his  ownership 
of  the  entire  landed  estate  enabled  him  absolutely  to  control  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  province.  He  could  have  withheld  his 
sales  and  grants  of  land  from  all  except  Catholics,  and  thus  have 
secured  a  solid  Catholic  colony,  and  neither  the  Episcopalians 
nor  members  of  any  other  sect  could  have  obtained  a  stand- 
ing or  a  foothold  therein.  No  church  or  chapel  except  Catholic 
churches  or  chapels  could  have  existed  in  the  province  except 
by  his  consent,  for  not  a  foot  of  land  could  have  been  secured 
except  by  his  consent.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  govern- 
ment required  even  a  private  citizen  who  was  a  Catholic  to  relin- 
quish title  to  the  Protestant  chapel  and  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  towards  the  minister  when  one  should  come. 
Lord  Baltimore,  on  the  contrary,  threw  open  his  colony  as  a 
refuge  for  all,  and  men  of  every  faith  flocked  in,  refugees  from 
persecution  in  England,  Virginia,  and  New  England  ;  and  had 
they  felt  and  manifested  the  same  noble  virtue  of  gratitude  dis- 
played by  the  Maryland  Protestants  of  1650  the  later  history  of 
Maryland  would  have  reflected  more  credit  upon  their  memories. 

The  fact  that  religious  toleration  was  introduced  into  Mary- 
land under  proclamation  from  the  lord-proprietary  is  frequently 
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referred  to  in  official  documents  and  in  the  histories  of  Mary- 
land. General  Johnson,  in  The  Foundation  of  Maryland,  referring 
to  the  Conditions  of  Plantation  of  1636,  writes  :  "  He,"  Lord  Bal- 
timore, "  had,  in  some  proclamation  or  public  declaration,  before 
then  published  as  inducements  for  colonists  that  they  would  be 
granted  liberal  donations  of  lands  and  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religion  ;  for  the  first  clause  of  these  conditions  (1636)  re- 
fers to  his  former  promises,  and  declares  that  by  this  latter  docu- 
ment he  provides  for  fulfilling  them."  In  1751  the  policy  of  re- 
quiring Catholics  to  pay  on  their  lands  double  the  amount  of  taxes 
exacted  from  Protestants  led  to  a  spirited  controversy  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  houses  of  the  legislature.  In  one  of  the 
documents  addressed  by  the  upper  house  to  the  IcJwer  house  the 
following  passages  occur : 

"  After  the  charter  was  thus  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  then 
a  Roman  Catholic,  his  lordship  emitted  his  proclamation  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  his  province,  promising  therein,  among  other  things,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  an  equal  exercise  of  religion  to  every  denomination  of  Christians 
who  would  transport  themselves  and  reside  in  the  province,  and  that  he 
would  procure  a  law  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  afterwards."  .  .  .  "The 
grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  a  papist,  his  lordship's  promises  and  de- 
clarations, the  confirmations  of  them  by  acts  of  Assembly,  and  the  oaths  we 
have  recited,  we  hope  will  amply  justify  our  assertion  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  promised  and  allowed  an  asylum  here." 

Mr.  Scharf,  the  most  recent  Protestant  historian  of  Maryland, 
says : 

"As  we  have  already  shown,  the  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  colony,  though  containing  many  non-Catholics,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
settlement  originally,  and  so  continued  until  1649,  when  the  great  Tolera- 
tion Act  was  passed.  But  this  act  introduced  no  new  principle  nor  polity 
into  the  government  of  the  colony  :  it  was  but  the  legislative  sanction  and  de- 
claration of  a  principle  and  policy  practised  from  the  beginning.  And  these 
facts,  that  Maryland  thus  took  the  lead  in  religious  freedom,  and  was  the 
first  community  in  modern  times  in  which  the  civil  was  effectually  separat- 
ed from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  not  only  do  high  honor  to  its  founders 
but  are  of  deep  importance  to  the  history  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Bancroft  himself,  in  this  "  the  Author's  Last  Revision," 
vol.  i.  p.  162,  though  he  omits  all  reference  to  the  proclamation  of 
religious  liberty  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Caecilius  of 
Baltimore,  which  he  must  have  found  frequently  referred  to  in 
his  researches,  expressly  acknowledges  that  religious  toleration 
in  Maryland  had  its  origin  through  the  benignity  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  says  : 

"  Toleration  grew  up  in  the  province  silently,  as  a  custom   of  the  land. 
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Through  the  benignity  of  the  administration  no  person  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  permitted  to  be  molested  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  laws  of 
England,  were  sure  to  find  an  asylum  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac  ; 
and  there,  too,  Protestants  were  sheltered  against  Protestant  intolerance." 

With  such  an  admission  how  is  it  consistent,  how  is  it  just,  in 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  change  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  Mary- 
land, as  written  in  fifteen  editions,  to  the  meagre,  insinuating,  and 
incriminating  account  given  of  the  same  events  in  his  "  Centenary 
Edition  "  of  1876  and  in  "  the  author's  Last  Revision  "  ?  Is  it  just 
to  attribute  mercenary  motives  to  a  Catholic  who,  holding  power 
in  his  own  hands  in  an  age  of  persecution,  gave  Protestants  an 
asylum  from  Protestant  intolerance  ? 

The  following  passage  from  a  small  brochure  by  the  Rev.  E. 
D.  Neill,  Maryland  not  a  Roman  Catholic  Colony,  must  have  formed 
the  only  basis  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  alterations  of  his  history  of  the 
foundation  of  Maryland,  though  utterly  unsustained  by  autho- 
rity, and  though  the  means  of  refuting  its  gratuitous  assertions 
were  within  the  easy  reach  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  After  citing  Lord 
Baltimore's  letter  to  Wentworth,  stating  that  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  two  of  his  brothers,  very  near  twenty  gentlemen,  and 
three  hundred  laboring  men,  the  Rev.  Neill  writes:  "These 
laboring  men  were  mostly  Protestants,  as  they  took  the  oath 
of  supreme  allegiance  before  sailing;  and  of  the  twelve  who  died 
on  the  voyage  ten  were  Protestants.  Thomas  Cornwallis  and 
Jerome  Hawley,  who  went  out  as  councillors  of  the  colony, 
were  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Now,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  first  point  made  in 
this  passage,  that  the  laboring  men  were  mostly  Protestants  be- 
cause they  took  the  oath  of  supreme  allegiance,  let  us  examine, 
firstly,  How  many  laboring  men  were  on  board,  and  how  many 
took  the  oath  ?  Secondly,  Was  the  oath  one  of  supreme  allegiance, 
involving  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs  ?  Thirdly,  Was  the  oath  such  as  Catholics  could 
not  take,  and  does  it  follow  that  all  who  took  the  oath  were  Pro- 
testants ?  Fourthly,  What  were  the  facts  connected  with  the 
twelve  deaths  on  board,  of  which  ten  were  of  Protestants?  Fifth- 
ly, Were  the  two  councillors,  Cornwallis  and  Hawley,  Protestants 
or  Catholics  ? 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  the  number  of 
laboring  men  on  board  was  three  hundred,  as  stated  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore himself,  than  whom  no  one  on  earth  could  have  been 
better  informed  on  the  subject.  In  his  letter  to  Wentworth, 
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dated  January  10,  1633 — quoted  by  the  Rev.  Neill  himself  in  his 
Terra  Maries,  p.  60,  and  found  also  in  Stafford's  Despatches  and 
Letters,  vol.  i. — Lord  Baltimore  states  : 

"  I  have,  by  the  help  of  some  of  your  lordship's  good  friends  and  mine, 
overcome  these  difficulties  and  sent  a  hopeful  colony  into  Maryland,  with 
a  fair  and  favorable  expectation  of  good  success ;  however,  without  any 
danger  of  any  great  prejudice  unto  myself  in  respect  that  many  others  are 
joined  with  me  in  the  adventure.  There  are  two  of  my  brothers  gone, 
with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion  and  three 
hundred  laboring  men  well  provided  in  all  things." 

Now,  how  many  of  these  took  the  oath  ?  It  is  related  by  the 
Rev.  Neill  himself  and  by  historians — for  he  is  none  such — that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  men  were  on  shore  and  were  board- 
ed among  the  inhabitants  there  under  contract  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Hawley.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  on  the  ships.  The  number 
that  took  the  oath  are  reported  by  Edward  Hawkins,  "the  Lon- 
don searcher" — the  very  official  who  went  on  board  and  adminis- 
tered the  oath — in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council.  He  reports 
the  number  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  .  His  official  re- 
port is  as  follows : 

"According  to  your  lordship's  order  of  the  25th  day  of  this  instant 
month  of  October,  I  have  been  at  Tillbury  Hope,  where  I  found  a  ship 
and  pinnace  belonging  to  the  Right  Honorable  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore, 
where  I  offered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  and  every  the  persons  aboard, 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  who  took  the  same  ; 
and  inquiring  of  the  master  of  the  ship  whether  any  more  persons  were  to 
go  the  said  voyage,  he  answered  that  some  few  others  were  shipped  who 
had  forsaken  the  ship  and  given  over  the  voyage  by  reason  of  the  stay 
of  said  ships." 

The  oath  was  administered  on  the  25th  of  October,  1632,  and  in 
the  following  January,  1633,  Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  Went- 
worth  that  he  had  sent  out  his  two  brothers,  twenty  gentlemen, 
and  three  hundred  laboring  men. 

It  thus  appears  that  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  took 
the  oath  out  of  three  hundred,  thus  leaving  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  who  did  not  take  the  oath.  It  is  evident  that  the  answer  of 
the  ship's  master,  that  there  were  only  a  few  others,  and  these 
had  abandoned  the  voyage,  was  deceptive.  For  it  is  recorded 
by  all  historians  that  the  others  were  kept  together  on  shore, 
awaiting  the  sailing  of  the  vessels,  it  not  being  convenient  to 
keep  so  many  men  on  shipboard  during  these  delays,  and  that 
they,  together  with  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  accompanied  the 
colony  out  from  England,  came  on  board  afterwards  at  the  Isle 
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of  Wight.  The  Rev.  Neill  himself  makes  this  statement  at  page 
89  of  his  Terra  Marice :  "  After  the  oath  was  taken  the  vessels 
proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  Father  White  and  others 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  had  an  opportunity  to  come  on 
board."  This  disposes  effectually  of  the  statement  that  a  majo- 
rity on  board  took  the  oath,  unless  we  admit  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  are  a  majority  of  three  hundred.  Using  the 
same  method  of  argument  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Neill,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  a  majority — viz.,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  out  of  three  hundred — of  the  laboring  men  were  Catho- 
lics. 

The  second  and  third  inquiries  are  as  to  the  character  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  colonists :  Was  it  an  oath  of  supremacy  as  well 
as  of  allegiance,  and  could  Catholics  take  the  oath  then  and 
there  administered? 

The  oath  of  allegiance  was  freely  taken  by  the  Catholics  of 
England  ;  the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  which  the  king  or  queen  of 
England  was  recognized  as  the  spiritual  sovereign  also,  or  head 
of  the  church  on  earth,  they  refused  to  take,  and  suffered  pains 
and  penalties,  confiscation  and  imprisonment,  banishment  and 
death,  rather  than  take  it.  Lord  Baltimore,  when  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia on  a  visit  before  planting  his  colony,  had  both  oaths  pre- 
sented to  him  :  he  offered  to  take  the  oath  of  political  allegiance 
to  his  king,  for  there  was  nothing  in  his  religion  to  prevent  a 
Catholic  from  taking  the  oath  of  temporal  allegiance  to  a  Protes- 
tant sovereign  ;  but  the  oath  of  spiritual  supremacy  he  refused 
to  take,  because,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  this  is  due  alone 
to  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  in  heaven,  and  to  his  Vicar,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  arid  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  Rev.  Neill 
misrepresents  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Maryland  colony. 
The  oath  of  spiritual  supremacy  was  not  administered  to  or  ta- 
ken by  any  of  the  Maryland  colonists  before  sailing,  either  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants.  The  oath  administered  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  colonists  on  board  the  Ark  and  Dove  was  ^he 
oath  of  political  allegiance  only,  which  had  been  taken  by  Catho- 
lics before  that  time  and  since — the  same  oath  in  substance  that 
has  been  taken,  with  the  permission  of  the  church,  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  France,  England,  and  Ireland  down  to  recent  times.  It  is 
true  the  oath  contained  clauses  disclaiming  all  right  in  the  pope 
to  political  power  in  England,  or  power  to  absolve  British  sub- 
jects from  their  political  allegiance,  or  power  to  depose  or  mur- 
der the  king  of  England,  or  power  to  absolve  British  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  England ;  but  as 
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none  of  these  doctrines  are  or  have  ever  been  taught  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  these  declarations, 
though  couched  in  distasteful  language,  that  Catholics  could  not 
submit  to  or  accept. 

To  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  we  will  here  tran- 
scribe the  oath  administered  to  the  Maryland  colonists  on  board 
the  Ark  and  Dove  by  the  London  searcher,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  on  October  25,  1632,  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ships  ;  and  this  oath  is  published  in  his  book  by  the 
Rev.  Neill  himself,  so  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  its  charac- 
ter: 

"  I  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  in 
my  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world  : 

"  That  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charles,  is  lawful  and  rightful  King  of 
this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries,  and 
that  the  Pope  neither  of  himself,  nor  by  any  authority  of  the  church,  or 
See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other  means  with  any  other,  hath  any  power  or 
authority  to  depose  the  King,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  King- 
doms or  dominions  ;  or  to  authorize  any  foreign  Prince  to  invade  or  annoy 
him  or  his  countries ;  or  to  discharge  any  of  his  subjects  of  their  alle- 
giance and  obedience  to  his  Majesty ;  or -to  give  licence  or  leave  to  any 
of  them  to  bear  arms,  raise  tumults,  or  to  offer  any  violence  or  hurt  to  his 
Majesty's  royal  person,  state,  or  government,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  within  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

"  And  I  do  swear  from  my  heart,  that  notwithstanding  any  declaration 
or  sentence  of  excommunication  or  deprivation,  made  or  granted  by  the 
Pope  or  his  successors,  or  by  any  authority  derived,  or  pretended  to  be 
derived,  from  him,  or  his  See,  against  the  said  King,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
or  any  absolution  of  the  said  subjects  from  their  obedience,  I  will  bear  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and 
them  will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against  his  or  their  persons, 
their  crown  and  dignity,  by  reason  or  color  of  any  such  sentence  or  de- 
claration, or  otherwise  ;  and  will  do  my  best  endeavor  to  disclose  and  make 
known  unto  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  treasons,  or  trai- 
torous conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know  or  hear  of  to  be  against  him  or  any 
of  them. 

"  And  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and 
abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position  :  that 
Princes  which  be  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope  may  be  de- 
posed or  murthured  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever. 

"And  I  do  believe,  and  in  conscience  am  resolved,  that  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  any  person  whatsoever,  hath  power  to  absolve  me  of  this  oath, 
or  any  part  thereof,  which  I  acknowledge  by  good  and  full  authority  to  be 
lawfully  ministered  unto  me,  and  do  renounce  all  pardons  and  dispensa- 
tions to  the  contrary.  And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoke, 
and  according  to  the  plain  and  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
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same  words,  without  any  equivocation  or  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reser- 
vation whatsoever.    And  I  do  make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgement 
heartily,  willingly,  and  truly  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian. 
"  So  help  me  God." 

That  the  popes  of  the  middle  ages  exercised  a  certain  autho- 
rity over  princes ;  that  they  constituted  the  tribunal  of  peace  or 
court  of  arbitration  among  princes,  exercised  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating them  (which  is  purely  a  spiritual  power  and  is 
exercised  now  by  all  churches  over  its  members),  and  even  of  de- 
posing them,  is  true.  But  these  quasi-political  powers  exercised 
by  the  popes  grew  out  of  no  dogmatic  definitions  of  faith  either 
by  the  popes  or  councils  of  the  church  ;  they  grew  out  of  the 
political  condition  of  Europe  at  those  times,  out  of  the  relations 
which  Catholic  countries  and  sovereigns,  by  their  own  consent 
and  by  the  common  interests  and  conventions  of  the  nations, 
bore  to  each  other  and  to  the  popes.  There  was  a  recognized 
common  law  of  Christendom  upon  which  these  powers  were 
founded.  The  circumstances,  social,  political,  international,  and 
economic,  which  gave  rise  to  the  exercise  of  these  prerogatives 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  claim  or  pre- 
tensions to  their  possession  or  exercise.  As  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  proves  that  Christian  sovereigns  regulated  their  re- 
lations with  each  other  and  with  their  subjects  through  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  popes,  whom  they  thus  constituted,  as  it  were, 
the  chief-justices  of  Christendom,  and  that  this  power  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  interests  of  humanity,  of  justice  and  liberty,  so 
also  the  history  of  modern  times,  say  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  shows  that  this  commonwealth  or  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions has  been  disintegrated  and  the  exercise  of  such  political 
influence  by  the  popes  has  been  utterly  discontinued.  Arch- 
bishop Francis  P.  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  learned  and  pro- 
found work  on  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See,  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  at  the  present  time 
to  the  exercise  of  these  powers ;  showing  that  as  the  reasons 
for  their  exercise  have  passed  away,  so  also  has  the  right  itself 
passed  away.  This  is  in  accord  with  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
English  common  law,  which  is  still  recognized  as  good  law,  that 
when  the  reason  which  gave  rise  to  any  part  of  the  common 
law  ceased  to  exist  the  law  also  ceased  to  apply — cessante  rationc, 
cessat  quoque  lex.  The  archbishop  also  shows  that  no  solemn 
definitions  of  the  popes  or  of  the  church  ever  claimed  that  these 
powers  were  vested  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 

Several  prominent  instances  in  modern  times  have  occurred 
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in  which  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  oath  administered  to  the 
Maryland  colonists  have  been  affirmed. 

The  French  clergy  in  1682,  fifty  years  after  the  administration 
of  the  oath  cited  above  to  the  Maryland  colonists,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  united  in  a  Declaration  which  contained  substan- 
tially the  same  disclaimers  as  were  contained  in  the  said  oath. 
This  remarkable  document  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
entire  French  hierarchy,  with  the  illustrious  Bossuet  at  their 
head.  It  sets  forth — 

"  That  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  the 
entire  church,  have  not  received  from  God  any  power  except  in  spiritual 
matters  and  those  which  regard  our  salvation,  and  not  in  temporal  or 
civil  concerns  ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  declaring  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not 
subject  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  order  of  God  in  temporal  af- 
fairs; that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
authority  of  the  keys  of  the  church  ;  that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed from  the  submission  or  obedience  which  they  owe  them,  nor  ab- 
solved from  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  this  doctrine,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  public  tranquillity  and  no  less  advantageous  to  the  church  than  to 
the  state,  ought  to  be  inviolably  followed,  as  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God,  to  the  traditions  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  to  the  examples  of  the 
saints." 

This  celebrated  Declaration  of  the  French  hierarchy,  although, 
in  the  precise  language  used,  regarded  as  objectionable  to  Catho- 
lic ears,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See  to  contain  no 
proposition  deserving  theological  censure.  Bossuet,  who  wrote 
an  eloquent  defence  of  its  principles  (which  he  always  main- 
tained), is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  that 
the  church  has  produced.  The  doctrine  which  it  annunciates 
regarding  the  political  independence  of  princes,  their  immunity 
from  deposition  by  spiritual  authority,  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  or  dispensed 
by  the  church  or  popes,  was  held  by  the  most  learned  and  es- 
teemed theologians  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  was  au- 
thentically approved  in  1789  by  a  joint  declaration  subscribed 
by  the  great  Catholic  universities  of  Paris,  Douay,  Louvain,  Sala- 
manca, and  Alcala. 

In  1826  the  same  questions,  substantially,  were  raised  in  the 
No-Popery  agitation  against  Catholics  in  England.  In  order  to 
meet  the  false  accusations  brought  against  the  loyalty  of  Catho- 
lics— charges  which  had  met  with  their  best  refutation  in  the 
unswerving  and  acknowledged  loyalty  of  Catholics  in  the  perse- 
cuting reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth— the  whole  English 
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hierarchy  united  in  and  published  a  Declaration  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  the  Vicars- Apostolic,  and  their  Coadjutors,  in  Great  Britain, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"  No  power  in  any  pope  or  council,  or  in  any  individual  or  body  of 
men  invested  with  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can  make  it  lawful 
for  a  Catholic  to  confirm  any  falsehood  with  an  oath,  or  dispense  with  any 
oath  by  which  a  Catholic  has  confirmed  his  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign, or  any  obligation  of  duty  or  justice  to  a  third  person.  He  who  takes 
an  oath  is  bound  to  observe  it,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  or  in 
the  known  meaning  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sworn. 

"The  allegiance  which  Catholics  hold  to  be  due  and  are  bound  to  pay 
to  their  sovereign  and  to  the  civil  power  of  the  state  is  perfect  and  un- 
divided. They  do  not  divide  their  allegiance  between  their  sovereign 
and  any  other  power  on  earth,  whether  temporal  or  ecclesiastical.  They 
acknowledge  in  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  constituted  government  of  these 
realms,  a  supreme  civil  and  temporal  authority,  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from,  and  totally  independent  of,  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  declare  that  neither  the 
pope  nor  any  other  prelate  or  ecclesiastical  person  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  character,  any  right 
directly  to  any  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-emi- 
nence, or  authority  within  this  realm ;  nor  has  any  right  to  interfere,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  civil  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
any  part  thereof ;  nor  to  oppose,  in  any  manner,  the  performance  of  the 
civil  duties  which  are  due  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  from 
any  or  all  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  nor  to  enforce  the  performance  of  any 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  duty  by  any  civil  or  temporal  means.  They  hold 
themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  government  of  this 
realm  in  all  things  of  a  temporal  and  civil  nature,  notwithstanding  any 
dispensation  or  order  to  the  contrary  had,  or  to  be  had,  from  the  pope  or 
any  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  Hence  we  declare  that  by  rendering  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to 
the  pope  Catholics  do  not  withhold  any  portion  of  their  allegiance  to  their 
king,  and  that  their  allegiance  is  entire  and  undivided  ;  the  civil  power  of 
the  state  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  being  abso- 
lutely distinct,  and  being  never  intended  by  their  divine  Author  to  inter- 
fere or  clash  with  each  other." 

At  the  same  time  with  the  above  Declaration  was  issued  and 
published  An  Address  from  the  British  Roman  Catholics  to  their 
Fellow-Countrymen,  uniting  with  the  disclaimer  of  the  bishops, 
and  from  which  we  take  only  one  passage,  as  follows : 

"To  our  sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  (i)  we  daily  sacrifice 
every  object  of  ordinary  ambition  ;  is  it  in  human  nature  that  we  can  be- 
oome  perjured  men  in  this  solitary  instance  ?  We  are  accused  of  idolatry — 
we  disclaim  the  imputation  (2)  ;  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics — we 
disclaim  the  imputation  (3) ;  of  dividing  the  allegiance  which  is  due  to  the 
king— we  disclaim  the  imputation  (4);  of  acknowledging  in  the  pope  a 
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deposing  power — we  disclaim  the  imputation  (5) ;  of  believing  that  a  priest 
can  absolve  from  sin  at  his  will  and  pleasure — we  disclaim  the  imputation 
(6).  Each  and  all  of  these  opinions  we  most  solemnly  and  unequivocally 
disclaim." 

This  address  is  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  and  by  seventy-one  other  noblemen  and  leading  Ca- 
tholic laymen  of  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  kingdom.  Other  cases  could  be  cited  in 
which  similar  declarations  were  made  by  similar  authority,  af- 
firming the  same  principles.  But  we  think  we  have  shown 
there  was  nothing  in  the  oath  administered  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  of  the  Maryland  colonists  to  show  that  even  they 
were  Protestants.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  such  an  oath 
was  administered  on  board  the  Ark  and  Dove — an  oath  presented 
only  to  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  unjust  suspicions  entertained 
of  their  loyalty — is  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  parties 
sworn  thereon  being  Catholics.  It  is  asserted  by  historians  gen- 
erally that  the  colonists  were  suspected  or  regarded  as  being 
Catholics  and  of  having  conscientious  scruples  against  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  And  the  immediate  occasion  of  arresting  the 
voyage  out  and  of  administering  the  oath  to  the  colonists  was  this 
suspicion,  and  another  kindred  suspicion  entertained  and  express- 
ed in  regard  to  them — that  they  were  taking  "out  nuns  on  board 
the  ships  and  were  going  to  Spain  in  connection  with  some  hostile 
movement  against  the  Protestant  state  or  interest  in  England. 
It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  suspicions  could  have  been 
entertained  or  such  measures  taken  in  regard  to  a  colony  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  Protestants.  The  Protestant  authorities 
of  England  seemed  to  consider  the  entire  colony  as  Catholic. 

All  Catholics  will  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  popes  to  depose  sovereigns  is  not  and  never  has 
been  an  article  of  their  faith.  Any  such  tenet  has  never  been 
promulgated  by  any  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  defined  by  any  oecu- 
menical council.  It  has  never  been  taught  in  any  Catholic  cate- 
chism or  in  any  approved  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
Some  scholastic  theologians  have,  indeed,  maintained  that  a  tem- 
poral supremacy  was  conjoined  by  Christ  with  the  spiritual 
supremacy  conferred  by  him  on  his  Vicar  on  earth.  But  this 
opinion  has  never  been  received  with  any  degree  of  general 
favor.  It  has  never  obtained  general  acceptance.  It  has  never 
been  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  scholastic  opinion, 
a  dubious  thing  canvassed  and  debated  with  the  utmost  liberty 
of  the  schools.  If  adopted  by  some  learned  divines,  it  has  been, 
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on  the  other  hand,  contested  most  strenuously  and  rejected  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Catholic  theologians.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  espouse  that  theory  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  or  course 
of  policy  adopted  by  many  popes  in  the  middle  ages  in  relation 
to  the  government  of  Christian  states.  The  prerogative  which 
they  claimed  and  exercised  of  discrowning  princes,  depriving 
them  of  their  kingdoms,  and  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, was  derived,  not  from  a  theological  opinion,  but  from  a 
principle  of  mcdiceval  jurisprudence  which  was  universally  recog- 
nized by  kings  and  people  in  the  ages  of  faith.  The  popes,  as 
the  spiritual  fathers  and  supreme  pastors  of  all  Christian  nations, 
were  acknowledged  and  appealed  to  as  the  arbiters  and  judges 
in  all  disputes  which  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  governed. 
Their  decisions  were  regarded  as  final  and  irreversible,  and 
when  they  declared  any  king  or  other  temporal  potentate  had, 
by  cruelty,  despotism,  or  gross  injustice,  violated  the  compact 
with  his  people  by  which  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  at 
his  coronation,  then  the  law  of  nations  declared  that  the  ruler 
thus  condemned  had  ipso  facto  forfeited  all  right  to  the  sovereign 
power  and  position  which  he  had  abused,  and  that  his  people 
were  released  from  all  obligation  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  him. 
The  changed  conditions  of  things  in  this  regard  since  the  divi- 
sions of  Christendom  introduced  by  Henry  VIII.,  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, and  their  followers  has  caused  this  prerogative  to  go  into 
desuetude,  and  the  means  of  protecting  the  people  of  Europe 
from  despotism  are  gone.  Europe  is  one  vast  armed  encamp- 
ment, and  standing  armies  of  enormous  size  preserve  a  grim 
peace  which  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
most  sanguinary  wars ;  and  philosophers  and  philanthropists 
are  striving  to  substitute  for  the  spiritual  arbitrament  of  the 
popes,  which  was  exercised  in  favor  of  justice,  peace,  and  popu- 
lar rights,  such  measures  as  peace  congresses  and  international 
codes.  But  without  effect.  The  Pope  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  people  and  the  church  are  encompassed  by  a  vast 
military  despotism.  Archbishop  F.  P.  Kenrick,  in  The  Primacy 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  thus  disposes  of  the  subject : 

"The  deposing  power  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  subject  of  bit- 
ter controversy,  the  English  government  requiring  the  abjuration  of  the 
opinion  in  terms  that  condemned  it  as  impious  and  heretical,  and  Rome 
being  slow  to  sanction  any  formulary  that  implied  censure  on  the  acts  of 
holy  pontiffs,  or  even  to  relinquish  a  power  which  she  had  once  effectually 
wielded  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion.  Louis  XIV.  induced 
the  French  clergy  in  the  Assembly  of  1682  to  deny  it  formally,  at  a  time 
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when  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  exercise  it.  At 
length  the  excitement  of  controversy  passed  away.  The  oath,  abjuring  the 
opinion,  without  any  offensive  censure,  was  generally  taken  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  British  Empire  without  blame  from  the  Holy  See;  the  opinion 
was  disclaimed  by  many  Catholic  universities,  and  Pius  VI.,  through  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  .answering  the  Irish  bishops, 
made  the  following  important  declaration  :  '  The  See  of  Rome  never 
taught  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  the  heterodox  ;  that  an  oath  to 
kings  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion  can  be  violated  ;  that  it  is 
lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  invade  their  temporal  rights  and  domin- 
ions. We,  too,  consider  an  attempt  or  design  against  the  lives  of  kings 
and  princes,  even  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  as  a  horrid  and  detestable 
crime.' " 

The  next  argument  used  to  show  that  a  majority  of  those  on 
board  the  Ark  and  Dove  were  Protestants  is  that  whereas  twelve 
persons  died  on  the  voyage  and  ten  of  these  were  Protestants, 
therefore  the  majority  of  the  whole  were  Protestants.  This  is 
not  a  sound  argument.  It  is  not  usual  to  compute  the  average 
of  mortality  among  men  by  taking  the  statistics  of  deaths  on 
voyages  at  sea.  The  conditions  of  people  at  sea  are  too  excep- 
tional to  justify  such  a  method.  The  statistics  of  life  and  death 
can  be  and  are  only  taken  from  among  men  living  on  land,  and 
in  their  homes,  and  in  ordinary  life,  in  order  to  establish  the 
usual  results  therefrom.  But  there  were  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  twelve  deaths  on  the  ships.  Father  White  relates 
the  circumstance  thus : 

"  If  you  except  the  usual  sea-sickness,  no  one  was  attacked  by  any  dis- 
ease until  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  In  order  that  that  day 
might  be  better  kept,  wine  was  given  out;  and  those  who  drank  of  it  too 
freely  were  seized  the  next  day  with  a  fever;  and  of  these,  not  long  after- 
wards, about  twelve  died,  among  whom  were  two  Catholics.  The  loss  of 
Nicholas  Fairfax  and  James  Barefote  was  deeply  felt  among  us." 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  twelve  deaths  were 
caused  by  excessive  abuse  of  wine  on  Christmas  day,  and  only 
two  of  the  twelve  who  died  of  this  cause  were  Catholics.  The 
proper  inference  is  that  the  Catholics,  who  were  accompanied 
on  the  voyage  by  their  pastors,  and  who  were  men  of  pro- 
nounced religious  sentiments  and  were  in  the  daily  observance 
of  religious  worship,  were  from  religious  principle  more  tem- 
perate, were  more  restrained  by  the  presence  of  their  pastors 
on  board,  and  had  also  then,  as  they  have  now,  more  respect  for 
the  religious  character  of  Christmas  day.  The  Protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  from  the  lower  social  class,  felt  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  character  of  the  expedition,  were  not  restrained 
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by  any  of  the  influences  of  religion  arising  from  the  presence 
of  their  pastors  or  the  constant  observances  of  religious  devo- 
tions and  prayer.  Their  accommodations,  too,  on  the  ships  were 
less  comfortable,  and  no  doubt  less  conducive  to  health  ;  their 
circumstances  and  means  made  wine  a  rarer  luxury,  in  which 
they  were  more  apt  to  indulge  to  excess  when  obtained,  and 
they  were  less  restrained  by  higher  social  influences  and  culture. 
If  the  argument  is  worth  ariVthing  it  should  be  logically  carried 
out,  and  made  to  read  that  as  only  two  out  of  twelve  of  the  per- 
sons who  died  on  the  voyage  were  Catholics — one-sixth — there- 
fore the  Catholics  on  board  the  ship  constituted  only  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  colony,  and  therefore  there  were  only  fifty-six  Ca- 
tholics and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Protestants.  Such  a 
method  of  argument  would  prove  too  much.  It  would  be  just 
as  logical  to  say  that  whereas  one-sixth  of  those  who  died  on 
the  voyage  from  excess  in  drinking  wine  were  Catholics  and 
five-sixths  Protestants,  therefore  Protestants  are  five  times  more 
intemperate  than  Catholics. 

The  next  question  raised  in  reference  ''to  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Neill's  assertions  is  that  he  claims  that  the  commissioners, 
Jerome  Hawley  and  Thomas  Cornwallis,  appointed  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore to  accompany  his  brother,  Governor  Leonard  Calvert, 
and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  colony, 
were  Protestants.  No  authority  whatever  is  given  for  this  as- 
sertion. The  only  support  he  gives  to  his  assertion  is  the  allega- 
tion that  they  each  had  several  Protestant  relatives.  This  is  no 
proof  that  they  were  Protestants,  for  several  other  well-known 
persons  connected  with  the  colony  had  Protestant  relatives,  and 
it  is  also  well  known  that  they  also,  Messrs.  Hawley  and  Corn- 
wallis, were  related  to  and  allied  with  prominent  Catholic  indi- 
viduals and  of  that  day.  It  is  also  to  be  mentioned  that  these 
Commissioners  were  among  the  twenty  gentlemen  of  the  colony, 
and  these  have  been  uniformly  described  by  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent  writers  as  Catholics.  It  is  also  not  supposable 
that  Lord  Baltimore,  in  organizing  a  Catholic  colony,  intending 
it,  too,  as  a  refuge  for  Catholics,  and  sending  with  them  his  in- 
structions for  the  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  would 
have  selected  two  Protestants  as  the  councillors  and  associates  of 
the  Catholic  governor  in  carrying  these  measures  into  effect, 
•especially  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony.  As  the  Rev.  Neill 
•gives  no  authority  for  his  assertion,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 
refuted  by  the  general  improbability  of  the  fact,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  only  Catholics  would  have  been  selected  in  the  in- 
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fancy  of  the  colony  for  these  offices.  If  two  such  prominent 
men — two  only  among  twenty,  all  the  others  being  Catholics — 
had  been  Protestants,  the  fact  would  have  certainly  been  men- 
tioned in  the  narratives  and  histories  of  the  day.  But  no  such 
facts  appear.  But  there  are  certain  historical  facts  tending 
strongly  to  prove  that  they  were  both  Catholics,  and  in  a  doubt- 
ful case  these  facts  completely  turn  the  scale. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  among  the  foremost  colonists  in 
carrying  the  cross  and  planting  it  on  the  landing  of  the  colony, 
Governor  Leonard  Calvert  and  Messrs.  Hawley  and  Cornwallis 
having  been  the  first  three  persons  who  took  .the  cross  and  car- 
ried it  to  its  place  of  elevation.  They  two  united  in  reciting 
with  the  Catholic  governor  and  with  the  Jesuit  chaplains  of  the 
colony  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Father  White,  in  his  Re- 
latio  Itineris  in  Marylandiam,  mentions  this  fact,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  positive  statement  that  these 
assistants  and  associates  of  the  governor  in  the  planting  of  the 
colony  were  Catholics : 

"After  we  had  completed  the  sacrifice  [of  the  Mass]  we  took  upon  our 
shoulders  a  great  cross,  which  we  had  hewn  out  of  a  tree,  and  advancing  in 
order  to  the  appointed  place,  with  the  assistance  of  the  governor  and  his 
associates  and  the  other  Catholics,  we  erected  a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour. 
humbly  reciting  on  our  bended  knees  the  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Cross  with  great 
emotion" 

We  find  also  in  A  Relation  of  the  Successful  Beginnings  of  t!ie  Lord 
Baltimore's  Plantation  in  Maryland,  etc.,  Anno  Domini  1634  (Shea's 
Early  Southern  Tracts,  No.  i)  the  following  account  of  the  same 
event : 

"  Here  we  went  to  a  place  where  a  large  tree  was  made  into  a  Crosse  ; 
and  taking  it  on  our  Shoulders,  wee  carried  it  to  the  place  appointed  for  it, 
the  Governour  and  Commissioners  putting  their  hands  first  unto  it,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  chiefest  adventurers.  At  the  place  prepared  wee  all  kneeled 
down  and  said  certain  prayers  ;  taking  possession  of  the  country  for  our 
Saviour,  and  for  our  sovereigne  Lord  the  King  of  England." 

A  preface  to  the  Relation  states  that  it  is  probable  that  tire 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Caecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, from  letters  of  his  brothers  Leonard  and  George,  and  that 
it  is  also  probable  the  very  language  is  that  of  these  Catholic 
members  and  leaders  in  the  expedition  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies referred  to.  It  is  also  related  by  Streeter,  at  page  109  of 
Papers  relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Maryland,  that  Mr.  Hawley 
took  part  in  the  "  religious  ceremonies"  in  taking  possession  of  the 
ground  selected  as  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  and  christen- 
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ing  it  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's.  The  Rev.  Neill  himself  relates 
that  Mr.  Hawley  in  England  was  "  one  of  the  gentlemen  sewers 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  "  (Terra  Maria,  page  61) ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  queen,  being  a  Catholic,  was  surrounded  in  her 
personal  arrangements  almost,  if  not  entirely,  by  Catholics.  It  is 
also  related  by  the  same  writer,  who  seems  by  his  unfounded  as- 
sertions to  have  led  Mr.  Bancroft  astray,  that  in  an  investigation 
in  1635,  before  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Mr."  Hawley  was 
accused  of  having  said  in  the  midst  of  Mass  in  Maryland  that 
"  he  was  come  to  plant  in  Maryland  the  Romish  religion." 
Such  an  accusation  as  this  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
Privy  Council  against  any  but  a  Catholic.  Davis*  Day  Star  and 
Streeter's  Papers — both  Protestant  writers — claim  Captain  Corn- 
wallis  as  a  Catholic.  Davis  says  that  Cornwallis  breathed  the 
same  spirit  with  Father  Copley,  the  Jesuit,  of  Leonard  Calvert, 
the  Catholic  governor,  and  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick,  "  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  faith  of  the  old  Latin  church."  He  was  also  the 
special  patron  and  friend  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  his  general  agent 
and  overseer  of  his  business  and  property  was  that  same  Mr. 
Lewis  who  was  tried  and  convicted  and  punished  for  interfering 
with  the  religious  sentiments  of  some  of  Captain  Cornwallis' 
Protestant  servants,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  article.  Cornwallis 
himself  was  one  of  the  court  that  tried  Mr.  Lewis,  and  it  is 
alleged  as  an  evidence  of  his  impartiality  and  high-minded  jus- 
tice that  he,  a  Catholic,  condemned  a  fellow-Catholic  for  his  zeal 
in  behalf  of  their  common  faith.  It  is  further  alleged,  in  proof  of 
the  claim  that  Cornwallis  was  a  Catholic,  that  his  landed  estates 
in  Maryland  bore  distinctively  Catholic  names  bestowed  by 
himself.  His  own  homestead  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  was  called  "  The  Cross"  and  otherwise  "  Cornwallis' 
Cross."  Among  other  estates  of  his  named  with  Catholic  names 
may  be  mentioned  "  St.  Elizabeth,"  "  West  St.  Mary's  Manor," 
and  others.  Streeter  expressly  claims  him  as  a  Catholic,  men- 
tioning that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  one  of  the 
Catholic  noblemen  frequenting  the  throne  of  King  James  and 
receiving  employment  there  ;  and  this  writer  gives  as  his  rea- 
son for  asserting  that  Captain  Thomas  Cornwallis,  the  Maryland 
commissioner,  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  queen  of  England,  was  the  identity  of 
their  names  and  their  religion,  both  being  Catholics. 

Not  only  does  Father  White  intimate  in  his  Relatio  that  only 
the  Catholics  united  in  the  recital  of  the  Litany  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  but  it  ma}'  be  confidently  asserted  that  all  who  joined  in 
reciting  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  their  bended  knees  and 
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with  emotion  on  that  memorable  occasion  were  Catholics  ;  and 
that  no  Protestant,  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  England  at  that  time,  and  even  now,  could  have  per- 
formed that  devotion.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  argument  we 
assert  that  all  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  1633, 
including  the  two  commissioners  Hawley  and  Cornwallis,  were 
Catholics,  as  well  as  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  ser- 
vants and  laboring  men.  What  is  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  in  what  language  is  it  couched? 

It  is  well  known  that  there  prevails  in  the  Catholic  Church  a 
religious  service  which  is  called  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross.  It 
is  equally  well  known  that  this  devotion  is  regarded  and  pro- 
nounced by  Protestants  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious.  The 
following  passage  from  Archbishop  Gibbons'  The  Faith  of  our 
Fathers  clearly  states  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants on  this  subject : 

''  In  the  Book  of  Exodus  we  read  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  a 
graven  thing,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  nor  of  those  things  that  are  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  Thou  shalt  not  adore  them,  nor  serve  them."  Protestants  contend 
that  these  words  contain  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  making  of 
images,  while  the  Catholic  Church  insists  that  the  commandment  re- 
ferred to  merely  prohibits  us  from  worshipping  them  as  gods  "  (page  194). 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  Protestants,  at  their  secession  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  revived  the  demolition  of  sacred  images, 
statues,  and  paintings  in  the  churches  which  they  obtained  pos- 
session of — of  which  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  eighth  century  had  set 
them  the  example — and  that  to  this  day  the  churches  of  Protes- 
tants are  distinguished  from  those  of  Catholics  by  the  absence  of 
such  religious  emblems. 

With  such  sentiments,  how  was  it  possible  for  Protestants 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  in  1633, 
when  religious  controversy  and  rancor  were  at  a  high  point,  to 
kneel  before  a  cross  and  recite  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Cross  ? 
How  could  they  on  their  knees  say,  with  emotion,  Holy  Cross, 
whereon  the  Lamb  of  God  was  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
deliver  and  save  us  ? 


Help  of  Christians, 

Pledge  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead, 

Shelter  of  persecuted  inno- 
cence, 

Guide  of  the  blind, 

Way  of  those  who  have  gone 


g,  Staff  of  the  lame, 

S  Consolation  of  the  poor, 

„§  Refuge  of  sinners, 

O  Trophy  of  victory  over  hell, 

|5  Terror  of  demons, 


Mistress  of  youth, 
Succor  of  the  distressed. 


astray,  J   -,       Hope  of  the  hopeless, 


0 

I 
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Star  of  the  mariner, 
Harbor  of  the  wrecked, 
Rampart  of  the  besieged, 
Father  of  orphans, 
Defence  of  widows, 
Counsel  of  the  just, 
Judge  of  the  wicked, 
Rest  of  the  afflicted, 
Safeguard  of  childhood, 
Strength  of  manhood, 
Last  hope  of  the  aged, 
Light  of  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness, 

Splendor  of  kings, 
Civilizer  of  the  world, 


9 


Buckler  impenetrable, 
Wisdom  of  the  foolish, 
Liberty  of  slaves, 
Knowledge  of  the  ignorant, 
Sure  rule  of  life, 
Heralded  by  prophets, 
Preached  by  apostles, 
Glory  of  martyrs, 
Study  of  anchorites, 
Chastity  of  virgins, 
Joy  of  priests, 
Foundation  of  the  church, 
Salvation  of  the  world, 
Destruction  of  idolatry, 


P 


We  give  at  length  the  language  of  this  litany,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  expresses  the  extreme  Catholic  view  of  such  a  de- 
votion as  Protestants  consider  the  Book  of  Exodus  condemns. 
The  Catholic  Church  herself,  for  prudential  reasons,  only  allows 
this  litany  to  be  recited  as  a  private  devotion,  and  not  in  her 
public  services.  To  the  Protestant  mind  nothing  could  be  more 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  than  the  language  of  this  litany. 
But  to  the  Catholics  who  recited  it  with  Father  White  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  in  1633,  and  to  Catholics  equally  of  the 
present  day,  the  matter  becomes  as  clear  and  lucid  as  any  other 
explanation  given  in  the  catechisms  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
children.  Catholic  children  well  understand  that  the  invocation 
is  not  addressed  to  the  material  and  senseless  image  of  the  cross, 
but  to  the  Saviour  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption  ; 
and  that  the  image  before  the  eyes  is  merely  an  aid  to  the  true 
devotion  and  pra}-er  addressed  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  Him  alone. 
Since  the  recital  of  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  the  Catholic 
colonists  of  Maryland  in  1633,  an  illustrious  Protestant  scholar, 
one  who  sighed  and  labored  for  the  reunion  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  great  and  learned  Leibnitz,  has  removed  all  excuse 
for  the  ignorant  and  senseless  declamation  which  is  heard  now 
on  every  Sunday  in  Protestant  churches,  from  ministers  claiming 
to  be  educated  men,  on  the  subject  of  "  Romish  idolatry."  For 
the  information  of  the  Fultons,  Newmans,  and  other  learned  minis- 
ters of  our  own  day  we  reproduce  the  following  enlightened  pas- 
sage from  Leibnitz's  Sy sterna  Theologicum,  p.  142  : 

"Though  we  speak  of  the  honor  paid  to  images,  yet  this  is  only  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  which  really  means  that  we  honor  not  the  senseless  thing, 
which  is  incapable  of  understanding  such  honor,  but  the  prototype,  which 
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receives  honor  through  its  representation,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  in  this  sense,  I  take  it,  that  scholastic  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  same  honors  being  paid  to  images  of  Christ  as  to  Christ  our 
Lord  himself ;  for  the  act  which  is  called  the  worship  of  an  image  is  really 
the  worship  of  Christ  himself,  through  and  in  the  presence  of  the  image 
and  by  occasion  of  it;  by  the  inclination  of  the  body  towards  it  as  to 
Christ  himself,  as  rendering  him  more  manifestly  present  and  raising  the 
mind  more  actively  to  the  contemplation  of  him.  Certainly,  certainly, 
no  sane  man  thinks,  under  such  circumstances,  of  praying  in  this  wise  : 
'  Give  me,  O  image,  what  I  ask  ;  to  thee,  O  marble  or  wood,  I  give  thanks  ' ; 
but '  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  adore ;  to  thee  I  give  thanks  and  sing  songs  of  praise.' 
Given,  then,  that  there  is  no  other  veneration  of  images  than  that  which 
means  veneration  of  their  prototype,  there  is  surely  no  more  idolatry  in 
it  than  there  is  in  the  respect  shown  in  the  utterance  of  the  most  holy 
names  of  God  and  Christ;  for,  after  all,  names  are  but  signs  or  symbols, 
and  even,  as  such,  inferior  to  images,  for  they  represent  much  less  vividly. 
So  that  when  there  is  question  of  honoring  images,  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  said  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  bend,  or  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  blessed,  or  that  glory  is 
given  to  his  name.  Thus  the  bowing  before  an  image  outside  of  us  is  no 
more  to  be  reprehended  than  the  worshipping  before  an  internal  image  in 
our  own  minds ;  for  the  external  image  does  but  serve  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing visibly  that  which  is  internal." 

There  are  some  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Father  White, 
the  Jesuit  missionary  of  the  Maryland  colony,  and  of  Father 
More,  provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  which  would 
seem  to  favor  the  view  that  so  great  a  majority  of  the  servants 
and  laboring  men  of  the  colony  were  Protestants  that  it  resulted 
in  making  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the 
colony  consist  of  Protestants ;  though  the  proprietary,  the  gov- 
ernor or  he  whom  he  represented,  the  councillors,  and  freemen 
voting  for  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  legislative 
majorities  prior  to  1650,  were  Catholics — an  important  fact, 
showing  that  the  government  of  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics.  Father  White  has  been  represented  as  writing, 
in  the  Tiventy  Cases  stated  by  him  to  his  provincial  in  England  : 
"  And  whereas  three  parts  of  the  people  in  four  at  least  are 
heretics."  But  we  find  on  examining  the  Twenty  Cases  that  his 
language  was :  "  And  whereas  three  partes  of  the  people  or 
foure  (at  least)  are  hereticks."  This  language  is  obscure  and 
imperfect :  either  other  words  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
sentence  and  the  sense,  or  the  copy  made  of  the  document  was 
erroneous.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  uncertain 
language.  Father  More  does  not  quote  him  as  saying  "three 
parts  in  four  were  heretics."  Father  More  appears  as  saying 
in  his  memorial  to  Rome  on  the  Twenty  Cases  "  that  the  affair 
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was  surrounded  with  many  and  great  difficulties,  for  in  leading 
the  colony  to  Maryland  by  far  the  greater  part  were  heretics." 
The  great  mass  of  evidence  showing  the  fact  to  be  otherwise 
than  here  stated  would  indicate  that  Father  More  may  have 
been  misled  or  misinformed.  He  was  not  pretending  to  write 
historically  or  with  historical  precision,  but  struggling  only  to 
convey  a  strong  picture  of  the  situation  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  fathers  labored.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
want  of  historical  or  official  data  on  the  part  of  Father  More  in 
preparing  this  memorial  we  may  mention  that  he  states  in  it 
that  the  Assembly  of  1640  was  "  composed,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  heretics."  This  certainly  was  not  the  case,  for  it  is  a  fact  gen- 
erally, if  not  universally,  conceded  that  the  Assembly  of  1650  was 
the  first  in  which  the  Protestants  had  the  majority.  The  As- 
sembly of  1640  was  in  session  but  a  very  short  time,  and,  after 
passing  a  few  laws,  was  prorogued  till  1641.  We  find  among  the 
laws  passed  by  the  preceding  Assembly  of  1639  one  "  guarantee- 
ing to  holy  church  all  her  rights  and  liberties."  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  a  document  written  at  that  remote  distance 
from  the  scenes  referred  to,  and  with  such  imperfect  means  of 
transmitting  information,  and  one  showing  throughout  the  re- 
sult of  imperfect  and  inaccurate  sources  of  official  and  exact  in- 
formation, can  be  regarded  at  this  remote  day  as  having  been 
intended  for  historical  use  or  as  being  reliable  for  exact  statistics, 
especially  when  it  is  at  variance  with  the  general  current  of  his- 
tory. It  is  also  not  probable  that  Mr.  Lewger,  the  secretary  of 
the  province,  could  have  been  guilty  of  manipulating  a  Protestant 
majority  in  the  Assembly  for  the  passage  of  laws  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  clergy,  since  he  was  himself  a  recent  con- 
vert to  that  church  and  a  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic  member 
of  it.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  document  as  either  erroneous- 
ly copied  or  as  showing  a  clear  case  of  misinformation.  Besides, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Catholic  population  of  the  colony 
was  constantly  gaining  in  numbers  from  the  arrival  of  new 
colonists  of  that  faith,  and  still  more  from  numerous  conversions 
of  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  reported  by  the 
fathers  in  their  annual  letters.  From  these  letters  we  learn  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  Protestants  converted  to  the  faith, 
to  which  number  must  be  added  all  the  Protestants  who  came 
over  in  the  year  1638,  making  the  probable  number  of  accessions 
to  the  Catholic  body  prior  to  1640,  by  conversions  alone,  amount 
to  about  two  hundred.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  increase 
of  the  Catholic  population  was  caused  by  conversions  from  the 
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Protestant  population,  and  that  the  latter  was  thus  diminished  by 
the  same  number,  two  hundred,  the  result  is  a  gain  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population  over  the  Protestant  in  that  period  of  four  hun- 
dred. Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  and  upon  the  decided 
opinions  arrived  at  by  such  Protestant  historians  as  Davis  in  his 
Day-Star  of  American  Freedom  and  of  Scharf  in  his  History  of 
Maryland,  we  adhere  to  the  old  and  more  probable  view  that 
a  majority  of  the  entire  number  of  original  persons  who  came 
over  on  the  Ark  and  Dove  were  Catholics,  and  that  the  Catholics 
retained  the  majority  of  the  population  at  least  until  the  year 
1650.  But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  this  question,  however 
decided,  does  not  affect  the  main  question  in  the  case — viz.,  that 
the  Catholic  proprietary,  lieutenant-governor,  councillors,  and 
legislatures,  long  before  Protestants  had  any  show  of  political 
control  in  the  government,  had  established  by  proclamation, 
accompanied  and  followed  by  repeated  and  strenuous  com- 
mands, liberty  of  conscience  for  all  believers  in  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  characteristic  and  uniform  law  of  the  land. 
In  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 
for  December,  1875,  we  adduced  many  facts  showing  that  the 
Catholics  were  in  the  majority  until  1650.  We  also  showed  that 
the  legislature  of  1649,  which  enacted  the  celebrated  Toleration 
Act,  was  composed  of  a  majority  of  Catholics.  Governor  Stone, 
though  a  Protestant,  was  the  immediate  appointee  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic  proprietary,  and  in  his  stead  simply 
presided  in  the  Assembly,  but  neither  Lord  Baltimore  nor  his 
deputy  in  the  Assembly  voted.  As  we  know  of  no  votes  cast 
in  the  Assembly  against  the  act,  we  assume  the  vote  to  have 
been  unanimous.  So  that  we  have  to  record  eight  votes  of 
Catholics  in  favor  of  the  act — viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Green, 
Clarke,  Fenwick,  Bretton,  Manners,  Maunsell,  Peake,  and  Thorn- 
borough  ;  and  five  votes  of  Protestants — viz.,  those  of  Messrs. 
Price,  Vaughan,  Conner,  Banks,  and  Browne;  thus  making  the 
votes  stand  eight  Catholics  and  five  Protestants.  But  this  great 
charter  of  religious  liberty  did  not  originate  in  the  Assembly: 
it  was  prepared  in  England  and  sent  over  with  fifteen  other 
laws  by  Lord  Baltimore,  by  his  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Hatton, 
with  instructions  to  Governor  Stone  to  propose  them  to  the 
Assembly  for  their  assent;  for  the  law-making  power  in  the  col- 
ony under  the  charter  was  vested  in  Lord  Baltimore,  by  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  province  assembled.  It 
must  be  said  also  to  the  credit  of  the  Assembly  that  it  was  the 
first  of  the  sixteen  laws  taken  up  and  enacted. 
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But  not  only  was  the  Act  of  Religious  Liberty  sent  over  by 
the  Catholic  lord-proprietary  to  be  proposed  to  the  Assembly, 
but  an  equally  interesting  fact  connected  with  its  history  is  that, 
as  we  propose  to  show,  the  author  of  this  illustrious  Statute  of 
Toleration  was  a  Jesuit.  Tradition  in""Maryland  and  in  England 
always  attributed  this  act  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  English 
Jesuits.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been  appealed  to  in  the 
speech  mentioned  in  the  following-  passage  from  Dr.  Oliver's 
Biography  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  of  the  English 
Province,  under  the  title  of  Father  Andrew  White ;  "  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Kennedy,  a  Presbyterian  Gentleman,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Maryland,  has  published  a  speech  in 
which  he  asserts  that  a  Jesuit  was  the  author  of  the  First  Bill  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  in  Maryland"  Dr.  Oliver  then  suggests  : 
"  Was  this  Jesuit  F.  Andrew  White  ?  He  may  have  suggested 
such  wise  policy  to  Lord  Baltimore."  The  name  of  this  good 
and  learned  Jesuit  is  already  covered  with  a  halo  of  glory  as  the 
religious  leader  of  the  colony  on  the  Ark  and  Dove,  and  as  the 
heroic  missionary  of  the  faith  among1  the  English  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  the  colony  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  Maryland,  and 
as  a  long-suffering  confessor  of  the  faith  in  England.  If  he  was 
the  author  of  this  law  his  name  looms  up  still  brighter  in  the 
annals  of  history.  He  was  quite  capable  of  drawing  up  such  a 
document,  for  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  study,  and  industry. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  to  Maryland, 
and  of  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  catechism  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. He  spent  his  latter  years,  including  the  37ear  1648,  when 
the  act  was  written,  in  England,  and  must  have  felt  and  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  colony  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well. 
But  without  reference  to  the  said  tradition  or  to  the  passage  in 
Dr.  Oliver,  General  Johnson,  in  his  Foundation  of  Maryland,  has 
made  the  suggestion  that  Father  Henry  More,  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  was  the 
author  of  the  act.  Lord  Baltimore  himself  disclaims  the  au- 
thorship in  the  commission  he  sent  by  Mr.  Hatton  to  Governor 
Stone  with  the  sixteen  laws,  of  which  this  act  was  the  first  on 
the  list ;  for  he  there  states  that  "  said  laws  were  proposed  to  us 
for  the  good  and  quiet  settlement  of  our  Colony  and  people  of 
the  said  Province,  and  we,  finding  them  very  fit  to  be  enacted  as 
laws,  do  hereby  consent  that  our  Lieutenant,  William  Stone,  shall 
propose  the  said  acts  or  laws  hereunto  annexed  as  aforesaid  to 
a  General  Assembly,"  etc.  The  reasons  given  by  General  John- 
son for  attributing  the  authorship  to  Father  More  of  the  act 
of  1649  are  that  Lord  Baltimore's  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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colony  in  England  must  have  been  a  Catholic  of  authority,  learn- 
ing, and  wisdom,  and  a  scholar  and  a  statesman  ;  he  must  have 
been  a  person  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  and  necessities 
of  the  Maryland  colony,  who  agreed  with  Lord  Baltimore  in 
the  policy  of  mortmain,  and  yet  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Lewger,  who  introduced  into  Maryland  the  measures  against  the 
Jesuits ;  and  he  states  that  Father  More  answers  all  these  require- 
ments. "  It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  probable,"  he  writes, 
"if  not  reasonably  certain,  that  Father  Henry  More,  provincial 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  was  either  the  author  or  the 
inspirer  of  the  author  of  the  act  concerning  religion."  In 
another  part  of  his  book,  Foundation,  he  draws  a  striking  con- 
trast and  parallel  between  Sir  Thomas  More's  scheme,  or  rather 
dream,  of  religious  liberty  in  Utopia  and  the  Maryland  Tolera- 
tion Act,  which  is  another  circumstance  favoring  the  claim  he 
makes  in  behalf  of  Father  More's  authorship  of  the  act. 

Father  White  equally  answers  all  the  requirements  for  an 
adviser  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  England  and  for  the  author  of 
such  an  act,  except  that  of  being  a  descendant  of  the  illustri- 
ous author  of  Utopia.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  adds  great 
weight  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Oliver  that  Father  White  may 
have  been  the  man :  he  had  spent  ten  years  in  the  Maryland 
colony  and  knew  more  about  it  from  personal  observation  than 
any  other  man  in  England,  and  it  was  during  his  ten  years'  resi- 
dence and  labors  in  Maryland  that  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  (afterwards  embodied  in  the  act  of  1649)  were  intro- 
duced into  Maryland  and  became  the  settled  policy  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  province.  It  is,  however,  not  probable  that 
Lord  Baltimore  had  but  one  adviser  in  England,  or  that  one  and 
the  same  hand  drew  up  all  the  sixteen  laws  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Hatton  to  Maryland.  It  is  more  probable  that  Lord  Baltimore 
consulted  not  only  one  but  several  of  the  English  Jesuits,  and 
not  only  that  he  had  advisers  among  ecclesiastics,  but  that  he 
had  them  also  among  the  noble  and  steadfast  Catholic  laity  of 
England.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  both  Fathers 
White  and  More  had  some  part  in  the  authorship  of  the  sixteen 
laws  including  the  act  concerning  religion,  and  that  united 
with  them  in  the  consultations  were  such  laymen  as  the  Arun- 
dels,  the  Howards,  the  Norfolks,  and  the  Warwicks. 

Our  article  has  already  been  extended  to  its  proper  limit. 
But  there  is  'one  circumstance  which  we  wish  to  mention  as 
investing  the  infant  colony  of  Maryland  with  another  claim  upon 
the  admiration  of  mankind — an  incident  which  should  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  pages.  But  he  has  omitted  so 
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much  he  should  have  said,  and  has  said  so  much  he  should  have 
omitted,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  not  giving  credit  to 
the  Jesuits  of  the  Maryland  mission  for  having  set  up  and 
worked  the  first  printing-press  that  was  ever  worked  in  any 
British  colony.  Father  White  first  applied  himself  with  unflag- 
ging industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  languages  of  Mary- 
land. He  then  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  a 
Catholic  catechism  in  several  dialects.  The  printing-press  he 
imported  from  England,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  used  it  for 
the  printing  of  his  catechism  for  circulation  among  his  abori- 
ginal flock.  A  copy  of  this  catechism,  printed  on  the  first  print- 
ing-press ever  introduced  into  an  English  colony,  was  found  by 
Father  McSherry  among  the  archives  of  the  Society  at  Rome. 
Father  White  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the  native 
dialects,  and  prepared  also  an  Indian  grammar  and  a  dictionary. 
Our  brief  history  of  the  first  printing-press  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  did  not  remind  our  Puritan  friends  that  when  the  Puritans 
in  Maryland  attacked  the  missionaries  and  destroyed  their  pro- 
perty in  1655,  this  precious  instrument  of  early  Christian  en- 
lightenment and  education  disappeared. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  evidently  influenced  by  an  extreme  Protes- 
tantism, has  been  getting  shut  of  Catholic  passages  in  his  his- 
tory, however  just  and  necessary  to  truth,  while  another  Pro- 
testant historian  *  has  adorned  his  pages  with  glowing  tributes 
to  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  We  con- 
clude by  inserting  one  out  of  many  such  passages : 

"  Toleration  in  Maryland  first  arose  in  the  breast  of  George  Calvert, 
first  Lord  Baltimore, 

1  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,' 

and  was  embraced  with  equal  nobility  and  generosity  of  soul  by  Caecilius, 
the  father  of  the  province.  The  peculiar  provisions  of  the  charter,  while 
they  by  no  means  prescribed  toleration,  yet,  by  making  the  province  a  pa- 
latinate, placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  proprietary  to  carry  out  his  liberal 
policy  without  molestation.  The  proprietary's  spirit  was  caught  by  the 
first  colonists,  and  the  beneficent  working  of  the  policy  was  felt  by  all. 
When  dissensions  and  civil  war  in  the  mother  country  and  at  home  seemed 
to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  what  had  proved  so  great  a  blessing,  the 
proprietary  and  the  legislature,  in  which  both  faiths  were  represented,  did 
what  they  could  to  secure  toleration  by  making  it  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  time  was  to  come  when  narrower  counsels  were  to  prevail  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  Maryland  to  grow  dim  for  a  season ;  but  nothing  can  rob 
Calvert  and  his  band  of  colonists  Q{  the  fame  of  founding  the  first  settlement 
•where  conscience  was  free,  and  where,  while  persecution  was  raging  around 
them,  a  sanctuary  was  established  in  which  even  Protestants  found  a  refuge 
from  Protestant  intolerance." 

*  ScharPs  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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THE    WISDOM    AND    TRUTH    OF    WORDSWORTH'S 

POETRY. 

PART  II. 

III.  Let  us  turn  next  to  the  Wordsworthian  philosophy  in  its 
relations  with  Poetry,  Art,  and  Science.  Sternly  as  that  philo- 
sophy recoils  from  the  Epicurean,  it  is  never  weary  of  converse 
with  that  Loveliness  which  it  discerns  on  all  sides  of  us.  We 
move  through  worlds  of  enchantment  from  childhood  to  age, 
and  it  is  only  the  dulness  of  a  sensualized  nature  which  hides 
from  us  their  glory. 

"  Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  h^th  composed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps, 
Pitches  her  tent  before  me  as  I  move 
An  hourly  neighbor." 

To  sharpen  the  edge  of  those  finer  imaginative  sensibilities 
through  which  alone  that  beauty  can  be  discerned,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  enlarged  development  through  a  discipline  the  more 
benignant  for  being  severe — this,  in  Wordsworth's  estimate,  is 
the  true  mission  of  Art.  He  denounces  all  Cynicism,  and  he  in- 
culcates no  Stoicism  except  that  which  hardens  us  against  things 
unworthy,  that  we  may  have  a  tenderer  appreciation  of  that 
beauty  which,  latently  or  patently,  abounds  in  all  things  good. 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  love,  and  hope, ' 
as  he  affirms;  and  his  inference  is  that 

"  Even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend." 

What  has  been  said  of  Virtue  he  affirms  nq  less  both  of  the 
Artist's  and  the  Poet's  genius — viz.,  that  it  is  sapped  more  often 
by  excess  in  attachment  to  things  lawful  than  by  the  direct 
quest  of  the  unlawful.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  an  analogy 
between  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  As  the  early  Christian 
anchorets  sought  the  desert,  not  that  they  might  be  solitary,  but 
that  they  might  live  more  closely  united  with  the  memories  of 
Redemption  ;  so  Wordsworth's  poetry  but  flies  from  the  vulgar 
world,  that  it  may  bask  the  more  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal 
VOL.  xxxix.— 4 
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beauty  of  Creation.  Much  has  to  be  renounced  if  the  noblest 
is  to  be  attained.  The  best  is  always  within  a  hand's  breadth  of 
us  ;  but  our  hand  is  too  coarse  to  recognize  the  good  even  when 
clasped  by  it.  There  are,  according  to  Wordsworth's  teaching, 
two  worlds  the  renunciation  of  which  is  as  profane  as  Esau's 
selling  of  his  birthright — viz.,  the  golden  sun-saturated  world  of 
the  humanities,  and  the  silver,  moon-clad  world  of  the  spiritual 
imagination.  Each  of  these  worlds  is  infinite  ;  but  we  can  make 
little  way  into  the  former  unless  we  rise  superior  to  sensual  in- 
stincts ;  and  we  cannot  pass  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  latter 
unless  we  turn  from  the  pride  of  life.  Scores  of  sonnets  embody 
this  philosophy,  such  as  "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  "  ; 
"  Weak  is  the  will  of  man,  his  judgment  blind  ";  "  Grief,  thou 
hast  lost  an  ever-ready  friend  "  ;  "  If  the  whole  weight  of  what 
we  think  and  feel  " ;  "  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free." 
To  raise  a  man  to  the  level  of  his  higher  capacities  through 
the  aid  of  an  imagination  which  too  often  surrenders  itself  a 
vassal  to  the  senses,  is,  he  maintains,  the  poet's  calling — a  truth 
illustrated  in  such  sonnets  as  "  A  volant  tribe  of  bards  on  earth 
are  found  "  ;  "  High  is  our  calling,  friend  "  ;  "  From  the  dark 
chambers  of  dejection  freed,"  etc.  There  are  not  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Wordsworth's  poetry  which  illustrate  his  philosophy 
in  connection  with  the  sister  art  of  painting,  such  as  "  Praised 
be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could  stay,"  etc.  He  has  left 
us  another,  less  known  and  of  a  later  date,  which  contrasts 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  points  out  why  the  latter  was  the 
delight  of  Christian  ages,  while  the  classic  time  found  a  deeper 
satisfaction  in  sculpture.  Fortitude,  Self-Sacrifice,  Purity,  high 
Aspiration,  and  a  Sympathy  profound,  these  he  regarded  as  the 
Angels  of  all  the  Arts,  not  less  than  of  Poetry.  Art  was  bound 
to  keep  a  faithful  vigil,  and  so  to  illustrate  this  world  as  to  make 
it  the  prophecy  of  a  higher  one.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  de- 
mands, 

"  Is  not  then  the  Art 

Godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine 

Iri  visible  quest  of  immortality, 

Stretched  forth  with  trembling  hope  ?  " 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  reminds  a  despondent  Painter  that  his 
art,  like  the  Poet's,  demands  a  heart,  though  sensitive,  yet 
"  heroically  fashioned  " ;  and  in  this  sense  he  tells  us  that  while 
Tranquillity  was  "  the  sovereign  aim  "  of  antique  Sculpture,  a 
loftier  as  well  as  a  tenderer  mission  had  been  confided  to  her 
•"  Rainbow  Sister  "  since  the  day  when 
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"He  who  wore 

The  crown  of  thorns  around  His  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  His  glorious  light." 

But,  much  as  Wordsworth  honored  Art,  it  was  yet  more  to 
Nature  that  he  considered  the  allegiance  of  Poetry  to  be  due. 
No  one  had  a  loftier  ideal  than  he ;  yet  no  one  loved  more  that 
actual  world,  which  is 

"  The  world  of  all  of  us,  that  world  wherein 
We  have  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all," 

and  the  self-exiled  from  which  he  regards  as  "housed  in  a 
dream."  No  one  was  lifted  higher  by  his  admiration  of  what  is 
high  ;  yet  no  one  bent  with  more  reverence  before  Nature's 
greatness  in  its  lowliest  forms.  His  own  song  might  have  been 
described  in  his  lines  on  the  "  Skylark."  This  poem,  though  it 
does  not  occupy  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  that  rank  which  is  held 
in  Shelley's  by  his  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  may  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  the  latter.  The  contrast  illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  genius  of  the  two  men.  Shelley's  exquisite  and 
characteristic  poem  was  greatly  admired  by  the  older  poet, 
though  for  the  most  part  he  considered  that  Shelley's  works 
were  too  remote  from  the  humanities.  He  objected,  on  the 
same  ground,  to  the  theme  of  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
while  he  asserted  notwithstanding  that  Coleridge's  genius,  aid- 
ed by  his  unrivalled  metrical  faculty,  ought  to  have  rendered 
him  the  greatest  poet  of  modern  times.  In  poetic  capability, 
though  not  in  performance,  he  ranked  him  with  those  great  an- 
cient poets  of  Wisdom  and  Truth  who  prophesied  to  their  age 
and  were  unsubdued  by  adversity  or  neglect ; — the  poets  whom 
he  thus  addressed  : 

"  Hail,  bards  of  mightier  grasp  !     On  you 
I  chiefly  call,  the  chosen  Few, 
Who  cast  not  off  the  acknowledged  guide, 
Who  faltered  not,  nor  turned  aside ; 
Whose  lofty  genius  could  survive 
Privation,  under  sorrow  thrive  ; 
In  whom  the  fiery  Muse  revered 
The  symbol  of  a  snow-white  beard 
Bedewed  with  meditative  tears 
Dropped  from  the  lenient  cloud  of  years." 

In  Shelley's  ode  no  stanza  is  more  often  remembered  thar* 
the  one  which  begins, 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not.' 
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The  last  of  these  two  lines  is  in  striking-  oppugnancy  to  Words- 
worth's poetry,  in  which  there  is  never  a  repining  note ;  while 
yet  there  is  no  poet  who  blends  so  often  with  the  present  the 
thought  of  the  future  and  the  past.  The  poem  placed  first 
among  his  works  strikes  the  keynote*  of  them  all : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man : 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man  : 
And  I 'could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

Two  lines  in  his  "  Phantom  of  Delight," 

"  A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet," 

describe  the  countenance  of  his  own  poetry.  There  exists  an 
opposite  sort  of  beauty,  the  excellence  of  which  is  that  it  seems 
to  have  no  relations  with  time — such  is  that  of  a  child's  face  in 
which  we  note  but  an  untroubled,  radiant,  all-enjoying  present ; 
and  such,  to  a  large  extent,  is  the  beauty  of  Greek  poetry,  which 
represents  the  inspired  childhood  of  man's  race,  the  "  Juventas 
Mundi,"  the  Wisdom  of  which  is  instinctive  or  intuitive.  'It  is 
the  Wisdom  of  a  world  mature  that  is  represented  in  Words- 
worth's strain,  of  a  world  that  has  learned  much  from  the  things 
that  it  has  suffered,  but  not  learned  to  despond ;  the  Wisdom 
which  has  a  touch  of  age  in  its  youthful  prime,  but-which  retains 
its  youthfulness  in  age.  Chaucer  wrote  like  a  youth  when  his 
head  was  white,  and  Wordsworth  like  a  sage  when  he  was  a 
youth.  For  the  former  the  hawthorn  bloomed  till  November ;  for 
the  latter  the  April  groves  were  touched  with  September  gold. 

The  dates  of  Wordsworth's  poems  illustrate  this  special 
•characteristic  of  them.  His  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  is  one  of  his 
finest  poems,  and  its  mood  is  a  retrospective  mood.  He  recalls 
.that  time  when  Nature  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  compares  it 
•with  the  present,  when 

"  All  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures," 

though  in  compensation  for  such  loss  he  has  learned  to  hear  at 
.all  times 
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"  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue." 

Who  would  not  have  said,  "This  is  a  poem  of  old  age"?  It 
was  written  when  he  was  twenty-eight.  To  a  period  almost  as 
early  belong  a  large  proportion  of  Wordsworth's  poems  char- 
acterized by  a  pensive  thoughtfulness.  *  The  solemn  warning 
with  which  "  Lines  left  in  a  Yew-Tree  "  conclude  might  well 
seem  to  be  the  voice  of  age.  It  was  written  before  the  poet  was 
twenty-eight.  "  The  Brothers  "  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  Words- 
worth's meditative  poems.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  his  works 
—far  more  so  than  his  drama,  "  The  Borderers  " — and  it  is  from 
a  long  experience  of  life  that  one  would  have  supposed  the  poet 
must  have  derived  that  knowledge  of  character  shown  in  the 
long  dialogue  in  which  Leonard  at  once  seeks  and  shuns  informa- 
tion respecting  the  brother  he  had  lost  in  youth.  Yet  that  is 
one  of  the  poems  which  belong  to  his  thirtieth  year.  The  "  Lines 
written  while  sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Evening  "and  the  "Remem- 
brance of  Collins  "  are  especially  marked  by  a  pensive  thought- 
fulness  but  they  were  composed,  originally  as  a  single  poem,  on 
the  banks,  not  of  the  Thames,  but  of  the  Cam,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  In  Wordsworth's  genius  there  was  from  the  first  a 
mature  thoughtfulness  as  well  as  a  youthful  freshness  of  emo- 
tion. He  wrote,  not  as  a  youth  nor  as  an  elder,  but  as  a  man. 
The  seasons  were  blended  in  his  verse  "  like  two  mixed  wines  in 
one  cup." 

"  The  Female  Vagrant,"  the  meditative  sadness  of  which  is  so 
remarkable,  was  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  most 
pathetic  of  Wordsworth's  narratives,  which  records  Margaret, 
the  deserted  wife,  might  well  have  been  the  work  of  one  whose 
eye  had  long  "  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  "  ;  yet  its  more 
important  parts  were  composed  at  intervals  between  the  poet's 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-eighth  year.  "  The  Sparrow's  Nest,"  a 
singular  instance  of  that  retrospective  observation  so  often  to  be 
found  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  so  seldom  elsewhere, 

"  She  looked  at  it  as  if  she  feared  it, 
Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it," 

*  To  quote  them  would  be  impossible  here,  but  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  "  Remem- 
brance of  Collins,"  aet.  nineteen;  "The  Female  Vagrant,"  aet.  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight; 
•'The  Sparrow's  Nest,"  aet.  thirty-two;  "Yarrow  Unvisited,"  aet.  thirty-three;  "Stepping 
Westward,"  aet.  thirty-three  ;  "  The  Tables  Turned,'1  "  Expostulation  and  Reply,"  and  "  Lines 
written  in  early  Spring,"  aet.  twenty-eight  ;  "  The  Poet's  Epitaph,"  "  Ruth,"  "The  Two  April 
Mornings,"  "  The  Fountain  :  a  Conversation,"  set.  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine;  "Michael," 
"  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  about  aet.  thirty. 
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was  written  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Three  poems  to  the 
Daisy  belong  to  Wordsworth's  thirty-second  year ;  "  Yarrow 
Unvisited  "  belongs  to  his  thirty-third  year,  as  do  also  "  Stepping 
Westward,"  "  To  a  Highland  Girl,"  and  the  poems  written 
after  visiting  Burns'  grave.  To  his  twenty-eighth  year  belongs 
"  Simon  Lee  "  and  the  well-known  lines, 

"I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oft'ner  left  me  mourning." 

"  Michael "  was  written  when  Wordsworth  was  thirty  years 
old,  and  "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar"  about  the  same  time. 
The  great  ode  on  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality"  was  begun 
when  he  was  thirty-two,  and  the  second  part  added  when  he  was 
thirty-four.  The  circumstance  that  Wordsworth's  most  charac- 
teristic poems  were  produced  early  has  given  rise  to  some  very 
rash  generalizations.  Some  critics  have  erroneously  inferred 
from  this  fact  that  his  later  Poetry  cannot  include  any  of  the 
greater  specimens  of  his  art.  They  forget  that  the  greatest 
Poets  have  ever  possessed  both  that  which  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  each,  and  also  that  which  is  held  in  common  by  all 
the  first-class  Poets.  Some  of  Wordsworth's  unquestionably 
characteristic  poems  are  not  great  poems  ;  and  some  of  his  great 
poems  are  but  in  a  lesser  degree  characteristic. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  they  are  taken  collectively  that 
"the  meditative  might"  which  belongs  to  these  poems  can  be 
fitly  measured  and  weighed.  They  are  very  diverse,  while  they 
are  also  in  admirable  harmony  with  each  other.  Yet,  large  as  is 
their  scope,  they  represent  but  a  single  section  of  that  manifold 
Wisdom  which  belongs  to  Wordsworth's  poetry.  They  em- 
body only  the  "  heart-wisdom  "  with  which  common  life,  inter- 
preted by  the  aid  of  sympathies  as  wide  as  humanity  itself, 
was  ever  enriching  him.  In  a  special  sense  Memory  was  to 
him  "  The  Mother  of  the  Muses."  All  incidents  connected  with 
human  affections  had  for  him  a  meaning,  and  the  present  was 
ever  interpreted  by  the  past.  "  Memory,"  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
poem  which  bears  that  name,  has  not  only  "  a  pen  to  register," 
but  also  a  pencil,  which,  though  it  often  "  smooths  foregone  dis- 
tress," yet  also 

"  Like  a  tool  of  Fancy  works 

Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience  as  she  lurks 

Within  her  lonely  seat." 
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We  have  so  to  live  that  that  pencil's  touch  may  never  affright  us  : 

"  Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene, 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene ; 

"  With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 

In  frosty  moonlight  glistening, 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep, 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening" 

Such  a  "  mountain  river  "  was  Wordsworth's  song-,  and  with  it 
there  was  ever  blended  an  echo  of  murmurs  from  afar.     That 
particular  form  of  Wisdom,  which  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  as  distinguished  from  the  abstruse  or  the  recondite, 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  pre-eminently  to  that  portion  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  which  is  also  most  characterized  by  the  emotional 
element.     In  the  case  of  other  poets  the  works  which  predomi- 
nantly address  the  intellect  have  too  commonly  the  chill  of  age 
about  them.     In  Wordsworth  Wisdom  was  an  essential  part  of 
his  genius,  and  therefore  carried  with  it  that  fervor  which  belongs 
to  genius  in  its  most  vital  period.     By  shallow  readers  that  fervor 
is  not  noted,  because  it  has  no  irregular  movements.     It  is  not 
the  flickering  of  the  furnace-flame,  but  the  steady  and  noiseless 
heat  of  a  genial  season.     A  great  part  of  it  is  "  latent  heat."     But 
even  when  its  presence  is  scarcely  observed,  its  absence,  could 
it  be  withdrawn,  would  at  once  drain  from  the  poem  all  that 
we  recognize  as  characteristic.     The  wisest  thoughts  are  often 
far   from    being    the   most    striking    thoughts.     The    startling 
thought   boasts    its    originality,  and    kindles    in    the   reader   a 
transient  excitement ;  but  if  it  be  not  a  true  thought  it  has  no 
part  in  that  Wisdom  which,  as  Wordsworth  affirms  of  Beau- 
ty, "dwells  in   deep  retreats."     Proportioned   thought   is  wise 
thought ;  and  proportion  tends  to  diminish  apparent  size.     A 
poem  is  wise  from  what  it  assumes  as  well  as  from  what  it  proves ; 
from  what  it  suggests  as  well  as  what  it   expresses;  from  the 
attractions  it  renounces  as  well  as  from  the  things  it  attains ;  from 
the  degree  in  which  its  thoughts,  when  least  pretentious,  plainly 
belong  to  the  household  of  wisdom  and  confess  her  lineage.     The 
wisest  poems  are  often  those  which  make  no  parade  of  wisdom, 
but  which  carry  with  them  a  fragrance  that  belongs  to  a -climate 
on  which  she  has  left   her  searching  yet  healing  breath.     She 
has  passed  that  \vay,  and  you  see  the  majestic  footsteps  she  has 
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left  behind.  Such  are  the  great  majority  of  Wordsworth's  son- 
nets. On  the  surface  what  predominates  may  be  imagery,  nar- 
rative, or  emotion,  but  beneath  it  there  is  ever  Wisdom. 

A  poem  may  be  "of  reason  all  compact"  when  the  reader 
who  confounds  reason  with  discussion  exclaims,  "  I  see  no  rea- 
soning here  !  "  Reasoning  is  not  Reason ;  at  best  it  is  a  tran- 
sient act  of  Reason,  not  her  permanent  condition.  Argument 
is  the  watch-dog  that  keeps  her  gate;  it  is  not  her  household 
nor  the  sacred  store  in  its  charge.  The  allegation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  critic  that  Wordsworth  is  not  a  thinker 
because  he  is  a  contemplatist  is  the  assertion  that  a  man 
does  not  think  because  he  dwells  habitually  amid  the  most  ar- 
duous heights  of  thought.  That  high  region  was  the  native 
land  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  genius,  as  a  large  class  of  his 
poems  demonstrate  ;  but  his  poetic  art  was  commonly  exercised 
through  a  different  though  a  kindred  power,  by  which,  without 
compelling  feebler  natures  to  breathe  "  the  difficult  air  of  the 
iced  mountain-top,"  he  brought  down  the  lofty  to  the  lowly,  and 
showed  men  the  light  divine  in  the  face  of  familiar  things.  Had 
Wordsworth  been  the  ascetic  as  well  as  the  contemplatist  he 
would  never  have  been  the  poet;  he  might  have  been  something 
higher,  but  the  world  would  have  lost  by  the  change.  For- 
tunately for  poetry,  he  loved  as  much  to  look  on  field-flowers  as 
on  the  stars.  Whoever  reads  that  beautiful  philosophic  poera,  one 
of  some  half-dozen  pieces  especially  typical  of  his  genius  although 
he  classes  it  among  his  "  Poems  of  the  Fancy  " — "  Who  fancied 
what  a  pretty  sight  " — will  discover  with  what  an  unpremeditated 
grace  he  could  suggest  his  philosophy  in  connection  with  every- 
day objects.  Dryden,  who  was  more  given  to  reasoning  than  to 
reason,  has  been  called  by  Landor  "  the  Bacon  of  the  rhyming 
crew."  But  while  wre  admire  the  skill  with  which  dialectics  are 
wedged  into  verse  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  we  cannot  resist 
the  thought  that  the  polemical  discussion  might  have  been  bet- 
ter carried  on  in  prose,  and  that  poetry  more  thoughtful  has  often 
found  for  itself  a  more  tractable  theme.  Bacon  himself  has  left 
us  many  a  passage,  such  as  the  celebrated  one  beginning,  "  It  is 
indeed  a  heaven  upon  earth,"  or  his  triply-repeated  "  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus "  of  science,  which,  though  not  clothed  in 
metre,  leaves  as  far  behind  in  poetic  imagination  as  in  sublime 
thought  the  highest  flights  even  of  the  author  of  "Alexander's 
Feast".  The  most  thoughtful  poet  does  not  labor  to  nail  down 
reluctant  minds  upon  unwelcome  convictions,  but  makes  Persua- 
sion do  a  happier  work.  He  does  not  demonstrate  Truth  denied, 
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but  indicates  Truth  never  before  suspected  in  such  a  fashion  that 
it  can  never  again  be  ignored.  His  wisdom  is  this :  that  he 
walks  through  the  world  God  has  made,  with  open  eyes,  and  sees 
in  it  heavenly  meanings,  authentic  memorials  of  what  the  Divine 
Maker  saw  in  it  when  he  pronounced  his  work  to  be  "  very 
good."  He  may  wander  far  afield,  but  wherever  he  strays  his 
eye,  obedient  to  his  heart,  turns  instinctively  to  every  object 
which  Truth  has  touched,  and  finds  on  it  the  seal  of  Beauty. 
Those  who  follow  his  eye  discern  in  their  degree  what  it  has 
discerned.  In  all  things  they  find  Wisdom  and  Truth  conjoined 
with  Beauty. 

That  wisdom  is  neither  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  nor  of  the 
world,  but  of  life — the  life  of  the  humanities.  It  is  not  the  Wisdom 
of  a  faculty,  but  of  a  man,  and  its  chief  seat  is  the  heart  of  man.  It 
is  drawn  to  the  objects  around  it  by  sympathy  even  more  than  by 
intellectual  appreciation.  It  could  not  see  in  them  the  truth  they 
reveal,  if  it  did  not  profoundly  feel  their  pathos.  The  true  poet 
is  a  Seer,  and  that  he  sees  aright  is  proved  when  that  emotion 
felt  by  him  is  elicited  in  others  by  the  truthfulness  of  his  poetry. 
Before  this  seer  ever  hang  two  fair  visions,  the  world  of  Hu- 
manity and  the  world  of  Nature  ;  and  he  interprets  the  material 
by  the  moral.  In  both  those  worlds  he  sees  a  common  divine 
design,  however  clouded  by  human  imperfections  ;  and  the  re- 
semblance which  both  retain  to  their  great  Original  makes  each 
appear  to  him  as  in  some  sort  a  reflection  of  the  other.  In  his 
poetry  both  those  worlds  are  imaged  ;  and  in  proportion  as  that 
poetry  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  inspiration,  they  are  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  they  adumbrate,  if  they  do  not  venture  to 
express,  an  image  of  Him  who  is  higher  than  each.  The  unwise 
poet  sees  in  the  things  around  him,  whether  natural  or  human,  not 
the  Truth  that  sustains  them,  but,  reflected  in  them,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  vanities,  his  prejudices,  his  false  traditions,  his  fantastic 
aspirations — that  is,  his  own  image.  Those  who  share  his  illu- 
sions find  in  his  verse  no  less  a  mirror  of  themselves,  and  applaud 
their  False  Prophet.  But,  as  i-llusions  change  with  time,  a  later 
poet  "  prophesies  "  the  <;  deceits  "  which  flatter  the  illusions  of  a, 
later  day.  The  permanent  poets  are  those  who  have  been  in  vital 
sympathy,  not  with  the  illusions  or  exaggerations  of  their  day,  but 
with  the  Truth  of  things,  and  who  have  grown  wise  by  reverent 
converse  with  that  Truth.  They  may  have  possessed  little  book- 
learning  ;  they  may  never  have  aimed  at  setting  forth  a  doctrine  or 
enforcing  a  moral.  But  while  they  watched  each  gesture  of  their 
teacher,  Nature,  "as  the  eyes  of  the  handmaiden  watch  the  hand 
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of  her  mistress,"  they  unconsciously  indicated  the  Truth  of  which 
they  were  vigilantly  observant.  But  they  could  only  indicate  it 
to  thos'e  who,  like  themselves,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  were 
capable  of  discerning  it.  Those  who  have  learned  from  these 
Poets  call  them  "  masters,"  but  they  had  sought  only  to  be  the 
servants  of  Nature — that  is,  of  Truth.  Their  power  excites  ad- 
miration, their  pathos  draws  tears ;  but  each  tribute  belongs  not 
to  them,  but  to  Nature.  It  is  their  greatness,  not  that  they  have 
stolen  from  Nature,  much  less  that  they  have  superseded  her, 
but  that  she  has  shared  with  them  her  heritage  ;  not  that  they 
have  substituted  their  petty  art  for  Nature,  or  taught  the  frivo- 
lous to  pass  her  by,  but  that  she  has  accepted  them  as  her  inter- 
preters and  the  ministers  of  her  gifts. 


BY-WAYS. 

i. 

THERE  might  be  a  little  difficulty  in  finding  Allingtown  on 
the  maps  of  Massachusetts.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  many  nooks  in 
her  jagged  coast,  a  small  village,  respectable  but  obscure,  whose 
population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  families  of  retired  sea-cap- 
tains and  "men  who  followed  the  sea."  It  had  been  called  ori- 
ginally Allingstown,  and  had  been  but  a  fishing  hamlet  with  a 
few  straggling  houses ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  it  grew  steadily, 
it  dropped  the  possessive  and  became  Allingtown. 

The  years  which  increased  the  village  swept  away  in  their 
course,  one  by  one,  the  Allings  who  gave  it  its  name,  till  at  last 
there  were  left  but  two,  Miss  Experience  and  Miss  Verity  Ailing, 
who  lived  in  gentle  old-maidenhood,  the  last  of  a  numerous 
family.  Allingtown  had  a  street  known  as  High  Street,  which 
ran  from  the  harbor  up  over  the  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  stood 
"  the  Ailing  mansion,"  not  unfitly  so  called. 

It  was  a  great,  spacious  house,  broad  and  dignified,  with  heavy 
rafters  across  its  ceilings  and  brass-handled,  mahogany  doors.  It 
overlooked  the  harbor,  and  had  a  flagstaff  in  its  front-yard  stand- 
ing up  like  a  mainmast,  where  old  Captain  Ailing  had  had  the 
gratification  of  running  up  the  colors  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
22d  of  February,  and  election  days  after  he  had  been  "  laid  up 
in  dry-dock,"  as  he  expressed  his  declining  years.  Miss  Expe- 
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rience  and  Miss  Verity  still  ran  up  the  colors  on  the  prescribed 
days  and  kept  the  old  house  "  well  calked  and  seaworthy,"  in 
religious  observation  of  their  father's  dying  request.  At  the 
other  end  of  High  Street,  down  where  the  smell  of  cordage, 
marline,  and  fish  mingled  in  the  harbor  breeze,  stood  the  grocery, 
post-office,  and  candy-shop  condensed  in  one  low,  rambling  corner 
house.  Here  Silas  Saunders,  familiarly  known  as  Si,  diversified 
his  daily  duty  of  distributing  the  one  mail  and  weighing  out 
small  quantities  of  his  wares  to  the  villagers,  by  distributing  also 
the  village  news  to  the  veterans  of  the  sea  who  congregated 
there.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  high  social  qualities  that,  in  spite  of 
his  never  having  shipped  for  a  voyage,  no  one  in  town  enjoyed 
a  greater  popularity  than  Si  Saunders.  Another  shining  light  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  was  little  Bart,  or  Bartholomew, 
Ives,  a  person  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  wit,  and,  like  many 
greater  folk,  lived  on  his  reputation.  It  was  he  who  had  dubbed 
the  general  meeting-place  "  The  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  " — a 
flight  of  fancy  which  the  wanderers  themselves  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  brilliancy.  On  a  morning  in  June  Si  Saunders 
sat  upon  his  high  stool,  which  was  tipped  back  on  two  legs,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  eyeing  with  languid  interest 
a  man  who  had  just  entered.  Bart  Ives  sat  nursing  his  knee, 
with  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction.  The  new-comer  was  tali 
and  lank,  and  loose-jointed  to  an  extent  that  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  wire-hung  figures  to  be  seen  in  museums. 

"  I  expect,  'Liphalet,  that  Mis'  Finch's  boarder's  come  ?  "  re- 
marked Si.  "  Well,  ye-es,"  drawled  Eliphalet  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  only  partly  come.  He  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  news  to  give  it  away  unasked.  "Young?" 
asked  Bart.  "  Ye-es,  she's  young,"  said  Eliphalet.  "  How's  she 
off  fer  looks  ?  "  queried  Si.  "  I  calculate  you'll  think  she  an't 
bin  left  out  when  they  was  distributing,"  said  Eliphalet.  "  It 
don't  make  sech  a  sight  o'  difference  whether  she  was  or  not," 
said  Grandsir  Cooper  from  his  place  beside  the  molasses-barrel; 
"  I  think  ef  a  woman  behaves  herself,  and  looks  good,  that's 
enough." 

"  There's  where  you're  right,  Grandsir,"  said  Bart  emphati- 
cally ;  "  an'  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so."  The  three 
men  laughed  at  this  sally,  to  appreciate  the  wit  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  be  previously  acquainted  with  certain  gossip  about 
Grandsir's  past  days.  "  Eldrige's  her  name,  an't  it?"  continued 
Si.  "Ye-es — Miss  Honor  Eldrige,"  answered  Eliphalet. 

"  Honor !     I    want'er    know !  "    exclaimed    Bart.     "  Kinder 
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cur'os  name,  now,  an't  it?"  "Well,  her  name's  Honoria,  as  I 
understand  it,"  said  Eliphalet ;  "  but  she's  got  'Honor'  marked 
on  her  things.  I  kind'er  lifted  the  lid  of  one  of  her  books  an' 
see  it  there."  "  Is  she  a  perfesser  of  religion  ?  "  demanded  a 
bilious  looking  man  who  had  not  spoken  before.  "  Well,  there's 
religions  an'  religions,"  remarked  Eliphalet  significantly,  "an' 
there's  them  as  perfesses  religion,  yet  an't  Christians." 

"  Why,  'Liph,  the  young  woman  don't  worship  golden  calves, 
I  expect,"  said  Bart  smartly.  Eliphalet  turned  his  eyes  slowly 
upon  him.  "  I  don't  know  as  it  makes  much  difference  whether 
she  worships  a  calf  or  not,"  he  drawled :  "  she's  an  i-dolater." 
"  Fer  gracious  sake !  "  cried  Bart.  "  Yes,  she's  a  papist,  an' 
she's  a-going  to  that  meeting-house  down  there  along-shore,  fer 
I  heard  her  ask  Mis'  Finch  where  'twas,"  said  Eliphalet,  with  an 
approach  to  energy.  "  Jerusalem  !  "  cried  Si,  tipping  his  stool 
up  straight  and  taking  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets.  "Why, 
'Liph,  Mis'  Finch  is  a  member  in  good  an'  regular  standin', 
an'  she  hadn't  ought — "  "  S'sh  !  here  she  comes,"  whispered 
Bart. 

A  soft  rustling  of  skirts  came  around  the  corner ;  a  figure  clad 
all  in  white,  with  a  beautiful  face  and  quick,  springing  step,  came 
into  the  store.  "  Are  there  letters  for  Miss  Eldrige  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  clear,  sweet  voice.  "  No,  ma'am,  there  an't,"  said  Si  prompt- 
ly. "  Thank  you.  Eliphalet,  Mrs.  Finch  wants  you  to  kill  the 
white  hen,  and  told  me  to  ask  you  to  hurry  home,"  said  rfonor, 
with  an  amused  glance  at  "the  Widow  Finch's"  factotum. 
"  Ye-es  ?  Well,  I'll  go.  Mornin',"  said  Eliphalet,  and  slowly 
sauntered  homeward.  Honor  walked  away  toward  the  shore. 
"  It's  a  pity,  too,  seems  if,"  said  Grandsir  Cooper,  "  fer  she's  as 
pretty -spoken  a  woman  as  I  ever  see." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bilious  man  sharply,  "an*  more's  the  pity  !  " 
"  Well,  I  declare  for't,"  said  Si.  "  I  s'pose  they  don'  know  better, 
some  of  em."  "  That's  so,  Si,"  said  Bart,  on  whom  the  beautiful 
face  had  evidently  made  no  slight  impression.  •  "  An'  I  don' 
know  as  we've  any  call  to  meddle."  A  silence  fell  on  the  group 
after  that,  broken  only  by  the  entrance  of  little  Dick  Haskins, 
who  bought  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  all  this  interest  walked  on,  uncon- 
scious of  the  conflicting  emotions  which  she  had  aroused. 
Honor  Eldrige  had  come  to  Allingtown  for  the  rest  and  seclu- 
sion of  which  she  felt  the  need.  She  wanted  to  think,  she 
said,  and  room  to  think  in.  She  had  reached  a  time  and  place 
in  her  life  where  she  felt  that  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the  dis- 
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position  of  the  rest  of  it.  She  had  been  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  there  was  work  in  the  world  for  her  to  do,  and  she 
chose  Allingtown  to  spend  the  summer  in,  with  an  instinctive 
desire  to  get  away  from  all  her  friends  and  accustomed  sur- 
roundings, in  order  to  leave  herself  alone  and  watch  the  result. 
Her  father  had  been  dead  since  her  childhood ;  she  had  been 
motherless  since  her  eighteenth  year,  and  she  was  twenty-five 
when  she  went  to  Allingtown.  She  had  not  married,  though 
her  youth  and  beauty  made  it  seem  a  probable  event,  nor  had 
she  ever  doubted  her  lack  of  vocation  to  a  religious  life.  It  told 
plainly  her  character  that  her  name  of  Honoria  was  shortened 
by  all  who  knew  her  into  Honor ;  she  was  Honor  Eldrige  to 
all  her  little  world.  She  walked  along  the  shore,  past  the 
fishermen's  dories  pulled  up  on  the  sand,  past  the  lobster-cars, 
and  the  nets  spread  out  in  the  sun,  down  to  a  more  lonely 
part  of  the  beach  where  were  huddled  together  a  small  group 
of  the  cottages  of  fishermen — a  little  settlement  of  Portuguese 
families,  with  one  French  fisherman's  house  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Not  far  from  here,  built  on  an  overhanging  promontory  of 
rock,  stood  the  little  church  of  Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea.  A 
very  plain  little  wooden  structure  it  was,  but  thither  Honor 
bent  her  steps  with  a  sense  of  going  home. 

The  priest  who  served  had  also  the  charge  of  two  outlying 
parishes,  and  went  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  charge  of  his 
scattered  flock,  unmindful  of  his  wasted  form  and  failing  health, 
which  told  so  plainly  of  the  fatal  disease  that  had  laid  its  hand 
on  him.  Not  a  brilliant  man  in  any  way,  nor  one  that  could,  by 
his  eloquence,  convert  the  world,  but  one  of  those  devoted  and 
heroic  priests  whose  number  and  virtues  are  at  once  the  glory 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  wonder  of  the  outside  world. 


II. 

Honor  came  home  refreshed  in  body  and  soul.  Mrs.  Finch 
met  her  in  the  doorway.  "  Miss  Experience  and  Miss  Verity 
Ailing  have  bin  here  to  see  you,'*  she  remarked  in  a  tone  of 
dreary  monotony.  "  I  told  'em  you  was  out,  so  they  said  they'd 
come  again.  They'll  be  asking  you  to  tea  next,"  she  added,  as 
though  that  were  the  end  of  things  to  be  endured.  "  I  don't 
think  I  shall  mind  that,"  said  Honor  cheerfully,  misled  by  the 
doleful  tone.  "Mind  it?  I  should  think  you  wouldn't.  There 
an't  no  better  folks  nowhere  than  the  Allings,  an'  ef  Miss  Verity 
an't  a  church-member  I  don't  expect  you  care." 
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Mrs.  Finch  was  not  a  cheerful  person,  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered that  she  was  "  the  Widoiv  Finch,"  and  her  view  of  life, 
surrounded  by  a  Calvinistic  community,  had  not  been  enlivening1. 
She  was  drab  all  over — her  linsey-woolsey  dress,  her  eyes,  her 
complexion,  and  her  thin  hair,  which  she  brushed  down  tight 
and  knotted  behind.  However,  she  was  scrupulously  neat, 
which  in  New  England  parlance  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying 
that  she  was  sublimely  virtuous,  and  she  made  bread  that  was  a 
marvel  of  lightness.  Miss  Experience  and  Miss  Verity  fulfilled 
Mrs.  Finch's  prediction  and  their  own  promise  by  calling  again 
and  inviting  Honor  to  tea.  They  were  charming,  old-fashioned 
ladies,  of  a  type  that  is  becoming  extinct.  They  wore  black 
silk  dresses  with  full,  plain  skirts,  Canton  crepe  shawls  that  their 
father  had  brought  them  home  from  one  of  his  voyages,  and 
each  carried  a  little  black  reticule  with  a  smart  steel  snap,  which 
held  peppermint-drops  and  their  ample  handkerchiefs.  Honor 
found  Miss  Verity  particularly  attractive ;  there  was  something 
in  her  brave,  honest  eyes  that  told  the  fitness  of  her  quaint  old 
name.  To  be  invited  to  tea  with  the  Allings  was  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  society  of  Allingtown  ;  it  was  the  stamp  on  the  metal. 
Miss  Experience  and  Miss  Verity  were  slow  and  cautious  in 
giving  their  approbation  to  new-comers,  especially  to  the  sum- 
mer boarders  who  came  and  went.  But  the  mother  of  the 
Misses  Ailing  had  been  a  Chandler,  and  the  Chandlers  and  El- 
driges  were  connected,  and,  though  Honor  was  a  Catholic,  it  was 
a  case  of  noblesse  oblige — they  must  do  their  duty. 

Honor  walked  slowly  up  the  High  Street  in  the  latter  part 
of  a  beautiful  afternoon.  The  branches  of  the  elm-trees  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  street ;  the  roadside  bloomed  with  daisies ;  the 
wash  of  the  incoming  tide  could  be  plainly  heard  from  the  har- 
bor below.  Miss  Experience  and  Miss  Verity  stood  on  the 
broad  door-stone  to  meet  her :  to  go  down  into  the  yard  would 
have  been  undignified,  to  stay  within  doors  inhospitable;  to 
stand  on  the  door-stone  was  the  happy  medium  which  Miss 
Experience  and  Miss  Verity,  doing  all  things  right,  struck. 
They  took  Honor  in  through  the  spacious  hall ;  the  broad 
staircase  ran  up  at  the  back,  and  turned  at  a  square  landing 
half-way  up.  A  large  hair-cloth  sofa,  with  claw  feet,  stood  on 
the  right,  a  great  mahogany  table  on  the  left ;  far  away  at  the 
end  was  the  long,  cherry-wood  clock.  Two  models  of  ships  sat 
in  their  rests  suspended  over  each  parlor  door. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Experience  as  Honor's  eyes  rested  on 
them,  "  those  were  my  father's  ships.  This  is  the  Experience,  the 
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first  he  ever  commanded.  She  was  named  for  me,  and  sailed 
for  Barbadoes.  The  men  mutinied  on  her  second  trip  back,  and 
my  father  was  severely  wounded.  This  one  was  the  TrutJi. 
Verity  would  not  have  her  called  for  her  directly.  She  kept  her 
name  for—  "  Sister  Experience,"  interrupted  Miss  Verity, 
with  something  very  like  a  blush,  "  Miss  Eldrige  is  weary  from 
her  walk  ;  if  you  will  take  her  into  the  parlor  I  will  bring  her  a 
glass  of  wine." 

"  Sister  Verity,  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me,"  said  Miss 
Experience.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  come  this  way,  Miss  Eldrige, 
and  pardon  my  forgetfulness."  She  threw  open  the  door  un- 
der the  model  of  the  good  ship  Trut/t,  and  Honor  followed  her 
meekly,  inwardly  wondering  much  for  what  Miss  Verity  had 
kept  her  name,  and  calling  up  mental  visions  of  a  gallant  sailor 
lover.  The  light  streamed  in  faintly  through  the  closed  blinds ; 
the  air  of  the  unused  room  struck  chill  and  a  little  musty  on 
Honor's  face.  Miss  Experience  walked  across  the  long  parlor 
and  folded  back  the  middle  division  of  the  blinds  on  the  end  win- 
dows. The  light  showed  a  velvet  carpet  in  medallion  figures, 
brocaded  satin  furniture  rather  faded,  and  wall-paper  that  repre- 
sented a  tiger-hunt  in  the  jungles  of  India.  Miss  Verity  came 
in  bringing  a  little  silver  salver,  on  which  lay  the  glossiest  of 
damask  napkins,  a  shell-like  china  plate  with  a  gilt  band  and 
spray  of  flowers  in  the  centre,  and  a  delicate  Bohemian  wine- 
glass with  a  tiny  decanter  to  match,  filled  with  home-made  cur- 
rant wine. 

"  I  hope  that  you  do  not  object  to  wine,  Miss  Eldrige,"  she 
said.  "  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  you.  This  is  of  our  own 
making,  and  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  use  wines  on 
our  table.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  its  being  an  iniquitous 
manner  of  life,  though  I  am  assured  many  people  so  consider  it." 
"  Indeed,  Miss  Verity,  I  think  your  currant-wine  would  dispel 
such  scruples,"  said  Honor,  "and  your  sponge-cake  would  melt 
the  heart  of  a  cynic.  May  I  beg  the  recipe  ?  "  Miss  Verity 
smiled  with  intense  gratification :  it  is  a  short-cut  to  a  woman's 
affections  to  ask  for  her  recipes.  "  My  dear  child,"  said  Miss 
Verity,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  offer  you  that,  for  it  does  not  do 
credit  to  that  rule.  It  was  made  from  one  that  came  from  my 
mother's  mother,  who  was  a  Bradford.  I  have  an  entire  book  of 
her  cooking  rules,  and  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
let  you  copy  them." 

"Are  you  interested  in  curiosities,  Miss  Eldrige?"  asked 
Miss  Experience.  "  If  you  are,  you  might  enjoy  looking  at  this 
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cabinet."  Honor  rose  and  crossed  to  her  side  of  the  room.  "  I 
should  like  it  very  much,"  she  said.  "Oh!  what  is  that?  "she 
cried  ;  for,  lying  amongst  the  sharks'  teeth,  coral,  and  other  relics 
of  Captain  Alling's  voyages,  she  spied  a  tarnished  silver  crucifix. 
"  It  is  something  that  belonged  to  a  young  French  sailor  who 
sailed  under  my  father,"  said  Miss  Experience  a  trifle  stiffly. 
Miss  Verity  came  quickly  across  the  room  and  stood  by  Honor's 
side.  "  It  is  something  in  which  you  will  be  specially  interested 
as  a  Catholic,"  she  said.  "  It  belongs  to  me,  and  the  story  of 
its  young  owner's  death  has  made  me  feel  always  that  I  did  not 
know  enough  of  Roman  Catholics."  "  Oh !  tell  me,  please," 
cried  Honor,  turning  a  shining  face  toward  Miss  Verity.  "  Ex- 
cuse me  first,  Sister  Verity,"  said  Miss  Experience ;  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  Deborah." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Verity,  "I  cannot  explain  the  feeling 
better  than  by  telling  you  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  blot  on  Christianity  that  in  all  the  sects  there  is  such  a  lack 
of  zeal.  I  suppose  that  is  why  this  young  man's  death  so  im- 
pressed me.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  shipped  with  my  father 
for  his  health,  which  was  but  poor.  When  that  was  re-estab- 
lished his  intention  was  to  join  the  Jesuits  and  be  a  missionary 
to  some  heathen  land.  My  father  became  very  fond  of  him 
during  the  voyage,  and  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
virtue  and  Christian  character.  When  they  were  half-way  over 
a  terrible  storm  arose,  and  a  wave,  sweeping  over  the  deck>  car- 
ried off  a  little  child  of  about  five  years  that  my  father  had 
brought  from  India.  Bonaventure  saw  him  go,  and  hastily 
threw  off  his  outer  garments  to  spring  after  him.  My  father 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him.  '  Why,  my  boy,'  he 
said,  '  no  creature  can  live  in  such  a  sea,  and  you  cannot  save 
the  child.'  '  I  can  baptize  him  when  he  rises,'  cried  Bonaven- 
ture, '  and  my  missionary  work  is  here.  Let  me  go,  captain !  ' 
He  thrust  this  crucifix,  which  he  wore  around  his  neck,  into  my 
father's  hand  and  sprang  from  his  grasp  before  he  could  prevent. 
They  saw  him  rise  up  from  the  water,  seize  the  child  alive,  and 
hold  him  up  high  above  his  head  in  triumph.  Then  a  great 
wave  came  and  swept  them  both  from  sight.  The  ship  sailed 
around  the  spot  all  night,  but,  though  the  body  of  the  child  was 
found,  the  young  apostle  never  rose  again."  Miss  Verity's  voice 
shook,  and  she  touched  the  crucifix  with  reverence.  "  God 
knows,"  she  said,  "  whether  or  no  he  died  in  vain,  but  such  an 
end  shames  all  the  lives  I  ever  knew."  Honor  took  the  crucifix 
from  her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly.  "  Pray  for  me,"  she 
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whispered.  "Dear  Miss  Verity,"  she  added,  "  '  greater^  love 
than  this  hath  no  man.1 '  "  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Verity, 
"  and  I  cannot  believe  as  Experience  does  of  a  faith  which  can 
produce  such  a  youth." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Honor.  "  Then  he  has  not  died  in  vain.  Come 
with  me,  Miss  Verity,  and  I  will  show  you  a  life  in  our  priest 
here  that  is  like  his  death."  "  Then  I  will,"  said  Miss  Verity. 
"  Miss  Verity,"  said  Deborah,  the  tall,  angular  maid-of-all-work, 
entering1,  "  Miss  Experience  sent  me  to  bid  you  to  tea."  "  Come, 
my  dear,"  said  Miss  Verity.  "  But  first  let  me  ask  you  to  take 
this  crucifix  and  wear  it,  as  he  did.  It  is  in  the  wrong  place 
here."  Honor  took  it  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom.  Together  she 
and  Miss  Verity  left  the  room,  but  Honor's  heart  was  throbbing 
with  joy  and  surprise.  "  Here  is  my  work,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Who  knows  but  that  it  was  God's  hand  that  led  me  to  Al- 
lingtown,  and,  when  I  thought  I  came  to  rest,  he  wanted  me 
here?" 


ill. 

Together  with  a  growing  friendship  for  the  Allings,  though 
more  especially  for  Miss  Verity,  Honor  began  to  be  known  and 
loved  by  the  little  fishing  colony  near  the  church.  She  would 
wander  down  on  the  rocks  at  half-tide,  and  sit  by  the  hour  with 
the  music  of  the  waves  in  her  ears.  The  little,  dark  haired  and 
eyed  Portuguese  children  would  swarm  around  her,  for  the 
beautiful  lady  did  far  more  than  teach  them  catechism  and  tales 
of  the  saints  :  she  had  a  pocket  that  was  filled  with  bright  can- 
dies, and  which  was  inexhaustible.  More  than  in  the  others 
Honor  was  interested  in  the  little  daughter  of  Antoine  Bertier, 
the  solitary  French  fisherman.  His  wife  had  given  her  life  for 
the  little  Antoinette's,  and  the  child  was  growing  up  alone,  with- 
out a  mother's  care,  and  with  little  of  her  father's,  who  had  a 
hard  battle  to  wrest  from  the  waves  enough  to  support  him- 
self and  the  little  one. 

Accordingly  Honor  pitied  the  child  and  was  kind  to  her, 
and  Antoinette  returned  her  a  sort  of  adoration.  The  doleful 
Widow  Finch  began  to  feel  something  very  like  admiration  for 
her  boarder,  but  showed  her  weakness  only  by  combating 
nearly  everything  Honor  said.  As  for  the  group  which  haunted 
the  post-office,  Honor  made  a  conquest  of  every  man,  beginning 
I  with  Eliphalet — who  saw  her  more  frequently  than  the  rest 
[through  being  the  right-hand  man  of  the  -Widow  Finch — and 
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ending  with  the  bilious  man,  who  was  blessed  with  a  hysterical 
wife,  and  whose  children,  being  much  neglected,  Honor  had 
ministered  to.  "Mis'  Finch's  boarder"  was,  accordingly,  very 
kindly  looked  upon  by  the  Allingtown  people,  and  her  inter- 
course with  Miss  Verity  spoken  of  hopefully,  as  a  possible  means 
of  reclaiming  her  from  error. 

Meanwhile  Honor  was  cherishing  precisely  opposite  hopes; 
she  had  taken  Miss  Verity  to  church  with  her  and  shown  her 
the  life  of  zealous  self-sacrifice  led  by  the  priest  whose  days 
were  so  plainly  numbered.  What  the  effect  of  this  had  been 
Honor  could  not  tell,  for  Miss  Verity  grew  reticent,  and  never 
spoke  again  to  Honor  as  she  had  in  telling  the  story  of  the  cruci- 
fix. And  so  the  days  of  Honor's  summer  in  Allingtown  glided 
by  in  peaceful  companionship  with  the  sea,  the  flowers,  the  lit- 
tle children,  and  the  simple  folk  around  her.  June  slipped  into 
July,  and  there  came  one  of  those  weeks  of  intense  heat  that 
sometimes  fall  upon  the  unprotected  heads  of  sojourners  on  the 
New  England  coast.  Day  after  day  dawned  without  the  longed- 
for  easterly  breeze  that  was  to  cool  Allingtown.  The  sea  lay 
motionless,  like  a  sea  of  glass;  the  sky  above  was  white  and 
cloudless ;  the  sun  seemed  to  drop  down  the  west  at  night, 
scorching  the  tree-tops,  and  the  twilight  and  starshine  brought 
no  relief.  The  molasses  in  the  barrel  by  which  Grandsir  Cooper 
sat  in  Si  Saunders*  store  was  found  to  have  fermented,  and 
Grandsir  himself  said  that  there  had  never  been  a  spell  of  such 
weather  in  Allingtown,  though  old  Captain  Barnes  considered 
the  summer  of  '25  to  have  been  hotter.  Miss  Verity  succumbed 
to  the  heat,  and  was  ill  in  her  own  gentle  and  dignified  way, 
Miss  Experience  taking  care  of  her.  Honor,  too,  was  rather  un- 
well, and  felt  that  oppression  of  spirits,  and  sense  of  being  walled 
in  without  future  hope  or  present  fulfilment,  that  comes  upon 
one  in  such  tropical  days  in  a  northern  clime. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  heat  Honor  lay  upon  the  bed  in 
.her  little  white  room  in  languid  weariness.  The  snowy  muslin 
curtains  hung  motionless  in  the  windows,  but  down  in  the  west 
were  piled  ragged-edged  clouds  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
change  in  the  weather  at  last.  Honor  lay  and  thought.  "  After 
all,"  she  said,  "  1  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  might  be 
work  in  Allingtown  for  me  to  do.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  Miss  Verity,  and  I  am  as  far  from  arriving  at  any  conclusions 
as  when  I  came.  Well,  Father  Lufton  used  to  say  that  if  God 
wished  us  to  do  something  he  would  be  sure  to  let  us  know  of 
it ;  so  I  ought  not  to  be  uneasy."  She  laid  quietly  a  few  mo- 
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merits,  watching  the  curtains,  which  were  beginning  to  sway 
gently,  "  The  breeze  is  coming,"  she  thought,  and  thought  no 
more.  How  long  she  had  slept  she  did  not  know,  when  there 
came  into  her  slumber  a  sound  of  pounding  and  roaring.  She 
lay  still,  with  closed  eyes,  struggling  back  to  consciousness  with 
a  dim  sense  that  such  a  noise  was  unusual,  when  she  heard  her 
name,  "Miss  Honor!"  called  in  such  a  tone  that  she  instantly 
sprang  to  her  feet  fully  awake.  The  room  was  quite  dark ;  she 
could  scarcely  distinguish  objects  across  it,  except  by  the  con- 
stant flashes  of  lightning.  Outside  the  sky  was  yellow  and 
green,  yet  no  light  came  from  it,  and  the  roar  of  wind  and  rain 
was  deafening.  Honor  groped  her  way  to  the  door  ;  Mrs.  Finch 
and  Eliphalet  stood  there,  looking  anxious.  "  Fer  land's  sakes !  " 
cried  the  widow,  "  I  begun  to  think  you  was  struck."  "  What's 
the  matter?"  cried  Honor.  "Has  anything  happened?" 
"Tony  Bertier's  out  in  the  storm  in  his  dory,"  said  Eliphalet. 
"  He  would  go'n  spite  er  warnin's,  an'  no  livin'  thing  could  stan' 
such  a  sea.  Ant'nette's  cryin'  fer  him  an'  fer  you.  She's  mos' 
crazy ;  though  how  such  a  mite  could  understand  beats  me. 
They  can't  do  nothin'  with  her,  fer  she  can't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  she's  so  scared,  except  your  name  an*  '  Papa.' "  "  I'll 
go  to  her,"  said  Honor  quickly,  "  if  you'll  take  me." 

A  look  of  relief  came  over  Eliphalet's  face,  for  he  had  a 
warm  heart  tinder  his  uncouth  form,  and  he  was  sorry  for  the 
child.  "  Well,  you're  the  right  stuff ! "  he  said  emphatically ; 
"  an'  Si  was  right  an'  I  was  wrong,  an'  I  ask  your  pardon.  He 
said  you'd  go."  "  Go  down  and  wait,  Eliphalet,"  said  Honor, 
with  a  white  face,  "and  I  will  be  ready  in  ten  minutes."  She 
hastily  wrapped  herself  in  her  "  storm-dress,"  as  she  had  called 
it,  and,  taking  a  bottle  of  brandy,  hastened  away.  It  took  some 
courage  to  face  such  a  storm  as  was  raging,  and  Honor  walked 
rapidly  in  absolute  silence,  in  which  she  could  hear  her  heart 
beating.  A  knot  of  men  surrounded  poor  Antoine's  cottage 
when  she  reached  it,  and  they  uncovered  respectfully  when  she 
came  and  made  room  for  her  to  pass.  Antoinette  sprang  into 
her  arms  with  a  loud  cry.  "  Ah  !  ma  belle  dame,"  she  cried. 
"  Pauvre  petite  Antoinette  !"  Honor  held  her  fast.  "Poor  in- 
deed," she  said,  as  she  kissed  her  and  poured  brandy  through 
the  little  white,  set  lips,  "  for  there  is  no  one  now  in  all  the 
world  but  strangers  to  pity  you."  The  fury  of  the  storm  was 
spent,  the  wind  lulled,  and  soon  the  sun  broke  through  the 
drifting  clouds.  The  little  tree-sparrow  broke  into  song,  the 
flowers  lifted  up  their  heads  brightly  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the 
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uprooted  trees  and  seething  ocean  to  tell  of  what  had  been  ;  but 
the  father  of  little  Antoinette  was  gone  beyond  the  call  of  her  fee- 
ble voice,  and  Honor  still  sat  in  the  little  cottage  and  held  her  close. 

There  was  considerable  conjecture  afloat  in  the  village  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  Antoinette  ;  the  pastor  of  the  "  first 
church,"  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  common  facing  High 
Street,  made  it  a  subject  of  "  special  prayer,"  and  called  a 
meeting  after  the  prayer-meeting  to  discuss  it.  "  You  see,  my 
brethren,"  he  said,  "  that  we  should  take  some  action  in  the 
matter.  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  so,  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  this  papist  young  woman  who 
is  even  now  sojourning  with  Sister  Finch  will  be  likely  to  take 
the  child  away  with  her.  It  does  appear  to  me,  my  brethren, 
that  in  the  death  of  her  two  parents,  but  more  especially  in  the 
violent  taking-off  of  her  father,  we  may  discern  the  hand  of  the 
same  Lord  who  guided  the  infant  Moses  into  the  household  of 
Pharao.  By  this  merciful  dispensation  of  divine  Providence 
the  young  Ann  may  be  snatched  like  a  brand  from  the  burning." 
The  brethren  concurred  most  heartily  in  this  reasoning,  but  at 
the  same  time  no  one  seemed  to  be  ready  to  risk  scorching  their 
fingers  by  snatching  the  brand. 

At  last  one  very  lean  and  hard-featured  sister  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  "  No  one  seems  to  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  respond  to  Parson  Bewgel's  call.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  no 
better'n  other  folks,  an'  the  land  knows  I  han't  got  much  of  this 
world's  goods  to  boast  of,  but  I  know  that  it's  as  little  likely  that 
a  rich  man'll  go  to  heaven  as  that  a  camel  '11  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  cambric-needle,  an'  I  thank  the  Lord  fer  it.  I  feel  it  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  I'd  ought  ter  care  fer  the  orphan  child, 
ef  I  be  poor,  ef  nobody  else  will ;  besides  that,  I  calculate  to  have 
some  girl  bound  out  to  me  to  learn  the  tailoring  business,  an'  I 
guess  she'll  more'n  save  her  keep — she  don't  appear  very  hearty. 
So  ef  nobody  else  of  our  people'll  take  her,  /  will."  At  the  same 
time  that  Sister  Flint  was  expressing  her  willingness  to  take 
poor  little  Antoinette  Honor  was  sitting  beside  Miss  Verity's 
high-posted  bedstead  discussing  the  same  question.  "  It  seems 
to  be  my  duty,  Miss  Verity,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  is  the  work  God  has  given  me  to  do,  especially  because 
if  I  do  not  take  her  she  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  here 
in  the  town  and  lose  her  faith  ;  and  that,  you  know,  dear  Miss 
Verity,  would  be  a  fearful  thing."  Miss  Verity  blushed  on  her 
linen  pillow-case.  "  I  think  it  is  your  duty,  Honor,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  had  better  see  about  it  to-morrow  morning." 

' 
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IV. 

The  following  day  Honor  waited  on  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  to  arrange  the  future  of  Antoinette  Bertier.  The  doctor, 
a  big,  gruff,  good-natured  man,  represented  the  august  body. 
"  You  are  too  late,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said.  "  Mrs.  Flint 
has  already  applied  for  the  child,  and  the  matter  has  been 
settled."  Honor  looked  aghast.  "  You  seem  to  be  sorry,"  said 
the  doctor ;  "  why  do  you  care  ?  A  child  is  not  such  a  desirable 
piece  of  property  for  a  young  lady  to  possess."  "  It  is  not  that, 
but  I  must  have  her,"  cried  Honor.  "  Don't  you  think  Mrs. 
Flint  will  give  her  up?"  "  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  said  Dr.  Hart 
gruffly.  "  You  must  settle  it  between  you.  Look  here ! "  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  "  I  don't  mind  helping 
you.  That  woman's  name  feebly  expresses  her  nature.  Poor 
little  Antoinette  will  be  half-starved  and  worked  to  death. 
There  is  not  a  vulnerable  point  in  Mrs.  Flint's  feelings,  except 
her  purse.  If  you  go  to  her  and  offer  money  for  her  bargain — 
that  is,  if  you  care  enough  to  do  it — I  am  sure  you  will  get  the 
child."  "  I'll  go  at  once,"  cried  Honor,  "  if  you  will  tell  me 
where  she  lives."  "  I  will  send  my  boy  with  you.  Here,  Jimmy, 
take  Miss  Eldrige  to  Mrs.  Flint's  house."  "  I  thank  you  more 
than  I  can  say,"  said  Honor  gratefully,  putting  out  her  hand. 
The  doctor  shook  it  heartily.  "  Wait  till  you  find  out  what  a 
scrape  I've  helped  you  into  before  you  say  that,"  he  said.  "  I 
declare,  I  should  like  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  your  case,  for  I 
never  saw  a  girl  just  like  you  before." 

Honor  laughed  and  hastened  away.  She  found  Mrs.  Flint 
finishing  a  vest,  and  she  looked  up  at  Honor  over  her  spectacles 
as  she  waxed  her  thread.  "  Mrs.  Flint,"  said  Honor,  going 
straight  to  the  point  with  considerable  tact,  "  I  hear  that  you 
have  decided  to  bring  up  little  Antoinette  Bertier.  Now,  that 
is  very  good  of  you,  but  I  believe  that  you  think  it  will  be  quite 
a  drain  upon  your  income,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before  so 
young  a  child  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Though  I  may  not  be 
as  competent  as  you  to  bring  up  a  child  well,  I  am  willing  to 
undertake  it ;  so,  if  you  agree,  I  will  relieve  you  of  Antoinette, 
and  give  you  this  hundred-dollar  bill  as  a  compensation  for  any 
help  she  might  have  given  you  later." 

Mrs.  Flint  looked  greedily  at  the  crisp  note  which  Honor 
waved  temptingly  before  her  as  she  spoke.  But  she  was  a  Yan- 
kee and  had  faith  in  haggling.  "  Well,  no,  I  guess  not,"  she 
said.  "  Money  an't  but  dross,  and  I'm  sorter  set  on  the  idee  now 
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I've  took  it  up.  No,  I'll  keep  the  child."  The  eager  look  in 
her  eyes  did  not  escape  Honor.  "  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  you 
know  best,  of  course  ;  and,  alter  all,  it  saves  me  much  responsi- 
bility. Good-morning,  Mrs.  Flint ! "  She  turned  as  if  to  go. 
"  Hold  on !  "  said  Mrs.  Flint.  Honor  paused,  but  did  not  turn 
back.  "  I  like  to  accommodate,  and  mebbe  I  hadn't  ought'er  re- 
fuse money  when  it's  offered  me  by  one  of  your  persuasion,"  said 
Mrs.  Flint.  "  Would  you  give  it  to  the  pope  if  I  didn't  take 
it  ? "  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  said  Honor,  with  dancing  eyes. 
"  Well,  now,  when  you  look  at  it  that  way,  perhaps  it's  my 
dooty,"  said  Mrs.  Flint.  "It  does  seem  to  me  Parson  Bewgel  'd 
say  'twas  even  better  to  keep  one  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Pope  of  Rome  than  ter  fetch  up  that  child  Protestant.  Yes,  you 
may  leave  it.  I'll  give  her  up."  Honor  came  back  to  the  doc- 
tor laughing,  but  victorious.  The  matter  was  arranged,  the 
necessary  papers  made  out,  and  Honor  went  home  to  her  little 
room  at  Mrs.  Finch's,  no  longer  without  an  object  in  life,  but 
charged  with  the  care  of  a  human  soul. 

The  little  Antoinette  was  not  well ;  she  lost  some  of  the  color 
from  her  cheeks  and  the  elasticity  from  her  step.  Dr.  Hart 
said  that  she  was  suffering  from  the  shock  of  the  day  of  her 
father's  death  and  his  imperfectly  understood  absence.  Follow- 
ing his  advice,  Honor  made  arrangements  for  an  earlier  depar- 
ture from  Allingtown  than  she  had  at  first  intended.  The  little 
group  at  the  corner-grocery  bade  her  a'  regretful  farewell.  "  I 
han't  had  sech  an  interest  in  any  one's  letters  sence  before  I  mar- 
ried my  wife,  an'  she  was  away  to  the  seminary,"  said  Si  Saun- 
ders,  as  he  shook  her  hand.  The  little  Portuguese  bade  her 
good-by  with  streaming  eyes,  and  would  willingly  have  left  their 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  in  Antoinette's  place,  going  with  "the 
beautiful  lady."  The  priest  blessed  her  fervently.  "  Farewell, 
my  child,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not  think  we  shall  meet  again  on  earth, 
but  you  may  carry  away  with  you  the  recollection  of  a  summer 
well  spent,  and  my  last  days  will  be  made  easier  by  the  many 
comforts  you  have  given  me." 

Miss  Experience's  good-by  was  stately  as  her  every  action, 
but  cordial.  "  You  have  afforded  us  many  pleasant  hours,  Miss 
Eldrige,"  she  said,  "and  1  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  meet 
again."  Miss  Verity  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  Good-by,  my  dear 
Honor!  "  she  cried.  "  You  have  been  a  blessing  to  me  this  sum- 
mer, not  less  than  to  this  orphan  child,  and  I  want  to  write  to 
you."  Eliphalet  drove  her  to  the  station  in  an  open  wagon,  and 
showed  his  grief  by  refusing  to  let  any  one  help  him  with  the 
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trunks.  Mrs.  Finch  bade  her  farewell  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
"  Here's  some  bread  and  butter  an*  cheese  to  eat  in  the  cars," 
she  said.  "  An'  I  made  this  batch  o*  doughnuts  particular  fer  the 
little  'un.  -An'  I  jest  want'er  tell  you  that,  ef  you  want  ter  come 
ter  Allin'town  nex'  summer,  I'll  find  a  place  fer  you  ef  I  have  ter 
sleep  in  the  barn."  The  locomotive  puffed  and  snorted,  the  train 
quivered  all  over  and  got  under  way.  The  last  glimpse  Honor 
had  of  the  little  town  Eliphalet  was  waving  his  hat  on  the  plat- 
form, and  over  beyond  the  High  Street  the  sea  lay  shining  back 
to  the  sun  ;  then  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  shut  it  from  her  sight. 
Honor  had  much  to  occupy  her  during  the  following  autumn 
and  winter,  and  she  had  little  time  to  think  of  her  new  friends  in 
Allingtown.  Sometimes  she  wondered  that  Miss  Verity  did  not 
fulfil  her  promise  of  writing;  but,  though  she  felt  a  great  desire 
to  hear  from  the  good  little  lady,  her  many  other  cares  drove  the 
thought  from  her  mind.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  letter 
came  directed  in  a  neat,  old-fashioned  hand,  and  bearing  the  Al- 
lingtown post-mark.  "  Miss  Verity  !"  Honor  cried  as  she  tore 
open  the  envelope.  "  How  glad  I  am  that  she  has  written  at 
last." 

"  My  dear  Honor,"  the  letter  ran,  "  you  may  have  wondered  at  my 
silence.  I  have  waited  to  know  exactly  what  to  tell  you,  though  I  might 
have  said  much  when  I  bade  you  farewell.  The  village  news  is  incon- 
siderable, and  every  one  in  whom  you  would  be  interested  remains  the 
same  except  myself.  I  have  undergone  the  greatest  of  changes,  of  which  I 
write  to  tell  you.  What  I  saw  in  you  in  this  little  church  here  and  in  our 
saintly  father  impressed  me  profoundly,  coming  as  it  did  in  addition  to  my 
previous  half-formed  inclination  which  the  death  of  the  young  French- 
man had  given  me.  I  did  not  like  to  say  this  to  you  when  you  were  here, 
though  I  might  have  done  so. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  church  a  good  deal  this  winter,  and  have  cultivat- 
ed my  slight  acquaintance  with  the  priest,  thereby  greatly  grieving  my 
good  sister,  and  occasioning,  I  am  certain,  much  talk  amongst  the  town- 
folk.  At  last — oh!  how  can  I  tell  you?  Well,  the  father  had  failed  in 
health  considerably  during  the  severe  weather.  One  stormy  night  in 
February  there  came  a  call  for  him  to  go  to  give  the  last  sacraments  to  a 
dying  man.  His  housekeeper  vainly  tried  to  restrain  him,  telling  him  that 
it  would  surely  end  his  days.  Our  saint  answered  :  '  Our  Lord  would  have 
died  for  this  one  man  ;  I  must  follow  him.'  He  went,  and  arrived  there 
safely  and  in  time ;  but  going  home,  worn  and  weakened  by  buffeting  the 
storm,  a  terrible  hemorrhage  overcame  him,  and  he  sank  in  the  snow.  He 
was  found  there  in  the  morning  and  carried  home,  where  he  lingered  a 
few  days  and  died — not  before  he  had  baptized  me,  however,  who  pre- 
sented myself  to  him  immediately.  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fruit 
of  the  same  teaching  in  these  two  deaths  and  in  your  life,  as  well  as  in  this 
life  that  has  just  ended  so  sublimely.  Now  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  cannot 
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realize  my  present  position  nor  what  has  come  to  me.  Sister  Experience 
has  said  little  after  the  first  announcement  I  made  to  her  of  my  intention. 
She  has  too  fitting  a  sense  of  her  duty  to  let  the  outside  world  know  of  the 
coldness  which  I  may  tell  you  exists  between  us.  I  hope  the  news  I  send 
you  may  be  as  welcome  to  you  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  and  that  you  are 
yourself  well  and  happy.  Our  father  sent  you  by  me  his  dying  blessing 
and  gratitude  for  your  kindness  to  him.  Present  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance to  little  Antoinette,  whom,  I  hope,  is  well.  Believe  me  with  senti- 
ments of  affection 

"  Your  sincere  friend,  VERITY  ALLING." 

Honor  laid  down  the  letter  with  streaming-  eyes  and  smiling 
lips.  "  My  dear  father,"  she  whispered,  "  and  my  dear  Miss 
Verity.  Come  here,  my  Antoinette,"  she  said,  as  the  child  ran 
into  the  room.  "  God  is  very  good,  my  darling,  and  he  raises  up 
saints  everywhere,"  she  cried,  as  she  snatched  her  up  in  her 
arms.  "  He  feeds  his  flock  sheltered  safe  in  the  fold,  and  when 
he  sees  one  of  his  sheep  or  his  little  lambs  who  has  lost  her  way 
he  himself  goes  softly  down  the  by-ways  to  bring  her  back." 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  HER  PUEBLOS. 

THE  term  pueblo  in  the  Spanish  language  signifies  people. 
The  plural  of  pueblo  is  pueblos.  It  is  also  the  term  in  com- 
mon use  to  designate  bodies  of  Indians,  of  manners,  customs,  and 
history  unlike  those  Indians  who  are  known  as  savages  or  bar- 
barians and  lead  a  predatory  and  roving  life  as  wild  tribes  not 
yet  reduced  to  the  ways  of  civilized  men.  The  Pueblo  is  in- 
cluded in  the  race  of  the  North  American  Indians  only  from  a 
mistake  made  in  the  beginning  and  perpetuated  through  time. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  race  more  perceptible  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  Pueblo  and  the  lawless  freebooter  who  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  his  enemy. 

The  long,  low,  grass-grown  mounds  which  lie  in  the  se- 
questered valleys  and  beside  streams  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
New  Mexico  are  all  that  now  remain  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
many  of  those  cities  whose  very  names  are  forgotten  and  whose 
last  burgher  died  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago.  Those 
mementos  of  a  history  upon  which  mankind  can  but  speculate, 
and  which  is  eternally  lost,  are  the  walls  which  protected  the 
homes  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Indian  farmers  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pueblo  is  the  small  remainder  in 
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North  America — at  least  so  it  seems — of  the  great  people  whose 
historic  king  and  god  was  Montezuma,  who  founded  the  Mexi- 
can capital,  who  built  the  colossal  temples  of  Central  America, 
who  had  a  written  literature  and  a  religion  not  utterly  pagan, 
and  who  were  found  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  a  brave  and 
prosperous  people. 

In  contradistinction  from  the  Indian  as  we  usually  know  him 
here  in  the  West — wild  and  ferocious,  roving  and  homeless — the 
Pueblo  is  essentially  a  farmer,  and  was  found  so  by  his  con- 
querors. All  his  inclinations  and  tastes  are  peaceful.  In  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  his  business,  his  laborious  patience,  his 
industrious  contentment  in  what  the  sunshine  brings  and  the 
soil  yields,  he  is  the  model  farmer  of  America,  and  reminds  one 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  patient  husbandman 
of  Egypt  and  China.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  that  he  is  an  un- 
conscious teacher  of  those  whose  ancestors  were  his  conquerors. 
The  whole  curious  routine  of  Mexican  husbandry  is  borrowed 
from  the  Pueblo.  His  plough  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  the 
one  mortised  to  the  other  at  such  an  angle  as  makes  at  once  the 
coulter  and  the  beam.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  crotch 
of  a  tree  found  suited  for  the  purpose.  Fastened  to  this  are 
the  long-horned,  gaunt,  patient  oxen,  yoked  together  by  a 
straight  piece  of  wood  bound  with  thongs  to  the  horns.  As 
one  sees  the  brown-faced  son  of  toil,  holding  his  rude  plough 
by  its  one  straight  handle,  walking  beside  the  lengthening  mark 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  furrow,  through  the  low  field 
yet  wet  and  shining  from  recent  inundations,  urging  his  beasts 
with  grotesque  cries  and  a  long  rod  with  a  sharpened  point, 
one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  rude  wood-cuts  which 
illustrate  Oriental  agriculture  in  the  Bible  commentaries  have 
walked  out  of  their  pages  and  are  here  before  him. 

"The  Pueblo,"  wrote  my  friend  Dean  Monaghan,  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Kansas  Magazine,  now  American  consul  to  Havana,  "has  modelled  the 
universal  architecture  of  the  country  where  he  dwells.  The  low  houses  of 
sun-dried  brick,  with  earthen  roof  and  earthen  benches  and  beds  and  floors, 
had  an  origin  far  back  of  the  Conquest,  and,  though  somewhat  modified 
by  it,  are  by  no  means  the  result  of  Spanish  ideas  of  taste.  But  the  Pueblo, 
a  farmer  by  nature,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  surrounded  by  his 
enemy,  the  Apache.  Therefore  the  cluster  of  houses  which  formed  the 
common  village  was  each  one  a  castle.  The  Pueblo  made  no  doors,  and 
when  he  and  his  family  retired  for  the  night  they  climbed  a  ladder  to  the 
roof  and  drew  the  stairway  after  them." 

The  Pueblos,  once  so  numerous  and  powerful,  at  present  in- 
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habit  twenty-six  villages,  situated  principally  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  whole  population,  as  computed  in  the 
Catholic  Directory  for  1883,  is  laid  down  at  ten  thousand  souls — 
a  low  estimate,  but  not  far  from  the  truth.  These  are  every- 
where the  nuclei  of  a  farming  community.  A  number  of  the 
pueblos  I  have  visited  have  large  orchards  of  peaches  and  apri- 
cots, with  rich  clusters  of  grapes  as  well  as  low-lying  fields. 
All  these,  with  immense  pains  and  labor,  are  surrounded  with 
almost  inaccessible  walls  or  fences.  The  Pueblo  shuts  in  his 
life  from  the  world  and  delights  in  isolation.  His  curious  house 
and  closely-fenced  garden  are  not  so  from  mere  motives  of 
fear.  It  may  have  been  so  in  olden  times,  but  not  now.  He 
is  bent  upon  isolation  amid  the  thousand  changes  which  en- 
croach upon  him,  and  he  humbly  passes  away  to  join  his  fathers 
without  a  memento,  a  monument,  or  a  word  of  history.  The 
predatory  Apache,  the  conquering  Spaniard,  the  Yankee,  peer- 
ing curiously  over  his  garden-wall,  have  been  there  in  vain  ;  he 
clings  to  ancient  habits,  intensely  occupied  with  the  details  of 
the  humblest  of  all  lives,  and,  most  of  all,  content.  With  all  this 
it  will  appear  strange  to  no  one  that,  although  a  Catholic  at 
heart,  he  still  clings  to  his  ancient  faith  that  in  the  light  of  some 
radiant  morning  the  immortal  Montezuma,  high-priest  of  the  sun 
and  king  of  the  faithful,  riding  upon  an  eagle,  will  come  again 
from  the  east  bringing  deliverance  with  him. 

I  visited  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  at  harvest-time.  All  was  in 
a  bustle.  Far  down  the  sandy  valley  stand  the  long  lines  of  yel- 
low walls  surrounding  the  fields  with  their  golden  harvest,  while 
at  the  right  glitter  the  slimy  pools  of  the  Rio  Grande  under  the 
noonshine.  The  settlement,  with  its  village  and  church  in  the 
centre,  is  large  and  pretty  ;  the  fields  are  east  of  the  pueblo,  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  river  is  filled  with  luxuriant  gar- 
dens. On  every  hand  are  evidences  of  unwonted  activity. 
The  cumbrous  carts,  with  frame-work  of  osier,  and  wheels  made 
of  a  section  of  some  large  alamo,  howl  dismally  upon  their  oilless 
axles  as  they  pass  you  by  on  the  roadside,  to  return  freighted 
with  yellow  bundles.  In  the  fields  on  either  side  the  reapers 
wade  slowly  along,  patiently  decapitating  each  }'ellow  stalk. 
They  use  no  machinery,  but,  the  simple  sickle  in  hand,  they  go 
on  cutting  by  handfuls. 

Some  distance  ahead  a'cloud  of  dust  and  straw  is  tossed  high 
in  the  air.  You  hear  curious  noises:  you  are  in  sight  of  a  primi- 
tive threshing-machine.  Around  a  circular  space  some  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  tall  poles  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  be- 
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tween  these,  from  one  to  the  other,  are  stretched  strips  of  raw- 
hide. Within  the  ground  is  bare  and  hard,  and  the  newly-cut 
wheat  piled  there  is  being  trodden  out  by  some  twenty  unbridled 
burros.  The  little  urchins  kick  and  halloo  in  the  straw  outside 
the  enclosure,  like  urchins  in  a  straw-pile,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  men  and  women  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  so  work  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  the  burros  with  kicks  and  shouts,  and  sundry  long 
poles,  that  they  go  as  fast  and  furious  as  mediaeval  witches.  To 
a  man  unaccustomed  to  such  things  there  is  ever  something  in- 
describably ludicrous  in  the  long  ears  and  solemn  countenances 
of  the  beasts.  As  you  watch  these  thus  treading  out  the  wheat 
you  see  that  they  are  intent,  with  their  long  ears  laid  backward, 
upon  revenging  upon  each  other  with  their  flying  heels  the 
thwacks  of  their  masters.  Sometimes,  instead  of  donkeys,  it  is  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats  which  are  used  as  a  threshing  machine. 

Yet  a  little  further  and  the  scene  is  different.  The  children, 
with  the  revengeful  burros  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  have 
vanished  altogether,  and  a  few  stoical  persons  are  occupied  in 
an  operation  often  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ — they  are  winnowing 
the  wheat.  They  stand  by  the  fence,  old  men  and  old  women, 
and  anon  with  a  small  broom  sweep  up  each  scattered  grain  as 
it  falls  beyond  the  heap. 

The  Pueblos  anciently  formed  four  distinct  nations  speaking 
as  many  languages — namely,  the  Piros,  Teguas,  Queres,  and  Ta- 
gnos  or  Tanos.  But  the  villages  of  the  latter  have  gone  to  ruin 
and  the  population  passed  away,  or  if  any  of  them  remain  they 
have  been  incorporated  with  other  pueblos.  The  Pueblos  still 
live  in  rather  small  communities,  distinct  from  the  Mexican 
population,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  local  customs  and 
laws.  Each  village  is  distinct  fiom  others,  and  there  is  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union  between  them.  Their  officers  are  a  governor, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  alcalde,  a  constable  to  execute  the  laws, 
a  council  of  wise  men,  and  a  cacique^  generally  the  oldest  man  of 
the  pueblo,  if  not  incapacitated  by  age,  who  can  bring  any  one, 
even  the  governor,  to  punishment,  if  deserved.  These  are  the 
civil  officers  ;  generally  there  is  also  a  war-captain,  who  attends 
to  military  affairs. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  member  of  a  pueblo  not  almost  cheerfully 
submitting  to  a  deserved  punishment  is  unknown.  1  remember, 
two  years  ago,  the  governor  of  the  pueblo  of  Tejugne,  a  tine 
young  man,  had  the  misfortune,  while  transacting  some  business 
in  Santa  Fe,  to  get  intoxicated,  and  in  that  state  to  become  up- 
roarious. He  was  arrested  by  the  police  and  lodged  in  jail. 
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The  next  morning  the  council  of  wise  men  called  upon  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city,  obtained  his  release,  and  in  silence  returned 
to  the  pueblo ;  there  he  was  judged  by  the  cacique  and  con- 
demned to  flogging.  A  few  days  after  I  met  him  and  asked 
him  :  "  Well,  how  did  you  fare  ?  "  "  It  was  my  fault,  padre  ;  I 
deserved  it."  And  that  was  all. 

In  religion  they  are  Catholics.  Many  pueblos,  and  many 
members  of  each  pueblo,  follow  conscientiously  and  most  ear- 
nestly the  tenets  of  the  mother  church.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  some  of  them  mix  up  old  superstitions  with  the 
faith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  there  are  many  who  believe  that  Montezuma  will  come 
one  day  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  in  some  pueblos — it 
may  be  in  very  few — there  is  still  kept  an  estufa  with  a  huge 
serpent,  fed  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  particularly  of  the  rabbit ; 
that  the  Montezuma  fire  is  kept  by  a  few  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Still,  all  these  things  are  dying  away.  Among  them,  as 
among  all  peoples,  you  find  unbelievers  who  fulfil  only  exteriorly 
the  duties  of  Christianity.  Of  late  years  great  efforts  were  made 
to  pervert  the  Pueblos  to  Protestantism.  Sectarian  schools  were 
established,  and  some  children  were  even  sent  East,  though 
under  the  promise  of  placing  them  in  Catholic  schools.  God 
alone  knows  what  efforts  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Lamy,  and  his  clergy  have  made,  and  at  what 
expense,  to  preserve  them  from  ravenous  wolves.  Thank  God  ! 
there  is  a  change  in  the  administration,  and  we  hope  that  an  era 
of  candor  and  impartiality  will  dawn  upon  the  Pueblos.  We  ask 
no  favors,  but  only  insist  that,  as  they  are  all  Catholics,  their  faith 
be  not  tampered  with. 

The  Pueblos,  as  we  know  them,  are  a  quiet  and  orderly  peo- 
ple, and  form  a  meritorious  class  of  the  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory. They  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and  live  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  the  surrounding  Mexican  population.  A  few 
hundred  acres  of  land  belong  to  each  pueblo,  which  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  is  parcelled  out  to  the  respective  families.  They 
raise  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  manufacture  some  wine,  and 
possess  considerable  flocks  and  herds.  They  cultivate  by  means 
of  irrigation.  They  have  retained  in  a  great  measure  their  abo- 
riginal costume,  and  dress  either  in  skins  or  woollen  goods  of 
their  own  manufacture.  Their  food  is  simple  and  wholesome, 
consisting  mainly  of  beans,  pepper  (chile),  and  corn-meal,  which 
are  prepared  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Like  the 

. 
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Mexicans,  they  have  the  tortilla  and  the  atole.  The  tortilla  is 
simply  a  cake  of  dough  dried  up  in  a  pan,  and  the  atole  is  a  mix- 
ture of  corn-meal  with  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added. 

Not  a  few  persons  believe  that  the  Pueblos,  or,  as  they  are 
often  called,  the  sedentary  Indians,  of  New  Mexico  were  reclaim- 
ed from  a  wild  state  and  settled  in  villages  by  the  Spaniards. 
No  doubt  they  were  reclaimed  from  a  very  wild  state  ;  many 
of  them  were  cannibals ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  offered  human  sacri- 
fices. The  horrors  and  immoralities  of  their  sacrifices  amidst 
dances  cannot  be  written.  These  horrors  and  this  immorality 
the  Spaniards  could  not,  of  course,  tolerate,  and  this  was  the 
principal  cause  of  so  many  risings  of  the  Pueblos  against  their 
masters.  At  every  rising  they  returned  to  their  idols,  their 
dances,  their  estufas,  and  their  Montezuma  fires.  As  to  their 
having  been  placed  in  villages  by  the  Spaniards,  no  one  believes 
it  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  country.  The  conquerors 
found  them  in  villages,  and  even  cities,  some  of  them  large  enough 
to  be  compared  by  old  chroniclers  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
Seven  Cities,  Cibola,  Tiguex,  Cicuye,  Quivira,  Jemez,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  are  names  of  cities  well  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States — which  passed  over  the  sedentary  and  solitary  Pueblo, 
as  the  gentle  breeze  upon  the  surface  of  yonder  lake — a  change 
was  made  in  their  political  status.  Whereas  until  then  they 
had  been  more  or  less  under  the  subjection  of  Mexico,  now  the 
government  of  the  United  States  fixed  the  land  which  each 
pueblo  should  possess  at  three  miles  square.  But  they  have 
not  the  power  of  selling  or  alienating  their  lands  ;  they  are  the 
perpetual  usufructors  of  their  land,  and  no  more.  As  for  the  In- 
dian, whether  his  Tata  was  in  Mexico  or  in  Washington  made 
but  little  difference.* 

The  Pueblo,  although  quiet  and  contented,  has,  however,  one 
great  anxiety :  it  is  about  his  religion.  He  has  stood  firm 
against  all  attempts  to  meddle  with  it ;  and  to-day  I  see  that  as 
the  new  agents  visit  the  Pueblos  one  after  another  to  get  ac- 

*  The  donation  of  lands  to  the  Pueblos  dates  as  far  back  as  1523,  two  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  Charles  V.  of  Spain  authorized  the  viceroys  and  governors  to  grant  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  to  each  village,  and  this  was  done  to  conciliate  so  powerful  a  people.  In  1533  the 
mountains,  pastures,  and  waters  were  made  common  to  both  Spaniards  and  Indians.  In  June, 
1587,  Philip  II.  confirmed  to  each  pueblo,  or  village,  eleven  hundred  varas  square  of  land,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  to  a  league  square.  Many  decrees  were  afterwards  given  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  forbidding  the  Indians  the  sale  of  their  lands,  the  fee  simple  remaining  with 
the  crown  of  Spain,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  subsequently  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 
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quainted  with  them,  the  first  question  the  Pueblos  ask  is  about 
their  religion ;  and  when  the  agent  tells  them  that  their  religion 
shall  never  be  interfered  with,  that  it  is  protected  by  the  Tata 
in  Washington,  they  applaud  and  form  joyous  dances  around 
him.  However  superstitious  he  may  be,  the  Pueblo  is  a  Catho- 
lic and  desires  to  remain  so.  May  the  government  give  us  the 
means  of  instructing  them  better,  of  doing  more  for  them,  and 
it  will  have  conferred  a  great  blessing  upon  its  Indian  children. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  about  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  whence  they  came.  There  are  two 
theories  on  this  subject :  the  one,  that  they  are  of  Aztec  origin ; 
and  the  other,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  Toltec  colony.  Ac- 
cording to  a  common  tradition,  when  the  Aztecs  peopled  New 
Mexico  they  came  from  the  north  or  northwest,  and  only 
reached  their  new  homes  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac  after  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  halting  from  time  to  time 
and  building  villages  and  cultivating  the  earth.  Castaneda  is  of 
opinion  that  they  came  from  the  northwest.  If  such  is  the 
case— and  I  see  absolutely  nothing  to  the  contrary — some  of  the 
migrating  Aztecs  must  have  remained  in  New  Mexico  and  not 
moved  on  with  the  main  body.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
them  that  they  are  the  people  of  Montezuma,  and,  as  I  remarked 
above,. many  of  the  Pueblos  even  to-day  expect  him  to  return 
and  restore  them  to  their  primitive  state.  Such  Pueblos  keep 
the  estufa,  or  stove— an  underground  room  where,  they  say,  is 
kept  constantly  burning  the  fire  of  Montezuma  until  he  returns, 
and  yearly  some  three  or  four  young  men  are  elected  to  keep 
that  fire  burning.  It  is  said  that  they  are  forbidden  to  leave  the 
estufa  in  daylight,  although  they  may  come  out  at  night ;  they 
are  forbidden  the  use  of  marriage  if  in  that  state,  and  the  en- 
trance of  any  house,  not  excepting  their  own,  is  forbidden  them. 
These  are  all  hearsays,  because  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  de- 
tails from  the  Indians.  At  certain  epochs,  too,  the  entrance  to 
their  pueblo  is  forbidden  to  every  stranger,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  at  those  times  those  who  are  only  nominal  Catholics  engage 
in  their  old  pagan  dances.  All  these  things  were  practised  by 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

Baron  Humboldt  contends  that  the  language  of  the  Aztecs 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Pueblos  of  our  times,  with- 
out, however,  deciding  the  question;  whereas  Albert  Gallatin  is 
of  opinion  that  they  are  of  Toltec  origin.  The  fact  of  the  dif- 
ference of  language  may  be  ;  still,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Pueblos  and  the  Aztecs  of  old  are  one  and  the 
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same  race;  the  similitude  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
modes  of  building1  and  living,  would  argue  an  identity.  As  for 
their  language,  it  is  no  argument,  as  in  the  lapse  of  time  many 
words  are  dropped  off  and  new  ones  coined,  particularly  since 
they  have  been  commingling  with  the  Spaniards. 

But  what  became  of  all  these  inhabitants  of  the  country  so 
powerful  and  numerous  at  the  time  of  Coronado,  when  the  pro- 
vince of  Tiguex  alone  is  said  to  have  held  forty  thousand  ? 

"The  most  reasonable  conclusion,"  says  Bandelier,*  "that  can  be  ar- 
rived at  is  that  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards  upon  their  re- 
occupation  of  the  country.  Though  history  is  silent  as  to  the  complete 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  upon  their  return  to  New  Mexico,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  established  by  documentary  evidence  that  a  relentless  war  was  waged 
against  the  Indians,  and  a  number  of  tribes  are  spoken  of  as  being  en- 
gaged in  certain  battles,  of  which  tribes  we  know  nothing  at  the  present 
day;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  stated  that  some  tribes  sued  for  peace  and 
promised  obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  conquerors,  for  which  they  received 
grants  of  lands  that  they  at  present  occupy.  The  inhabitants  of  Gran 
Quivira,  Abo,  and  Quarro  would  be  among  the  first  that  the  Spaniards 
would  meet  on  their  reoccupation  of  the  country,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  exterminated  by  the  incensed  invaders." 

•  I  doubt  very  much  this  last  statement,  as  we  have  exactly  the 
route  followed  by  Vargas  from  El  Paso  to  Santa  Fe  when  he 
came  to  reoccupy  the  country.  He  carried  before  his  army 
wherever  he  went  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  and 
wherever  he  camped  he  built  a  little  adobe  oratory,  where  he 
placed  the  Madonna.  I  have  seen  such  oratories,  particularly 
the  one  situated  near  Agua  Fria,  five  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  and 
respected  to-day  by  the  Mexicans  under  the  name  of  los  palacios. 
His  route  led  him  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  when,  reaching  Santa 
Fe,  he  found  the  city  occupied  by  numerous  Indian  troops  massed 
upon  the  plaza,  he  established  his  camp  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  and  there  he  built 
a  palacio,  which  he  left  under  the  care  of  some  soldiers.  He 
attacked  the  Indians  ;  the  day  was  consumed  in  this  battle,  with- 
out success  on  either  side.  He  then,  with  his  followers,  made  a 
vow  to  have  annually  the  statue  of  Mary  carried  from  the 
church  to  the  palacio,  if  he  should  gain  the  victory.  The  next 
day  he  drove  the  Indians  upon  the  loma  northeast  of  the  city, 
and  finally  routed  them.  This  now  continues  to  be  fulfilled  to 
this  day,  and  yearly,  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  the 
statue  is  carried  with  great  pomp  and  chanting  from  the  ca- 
thedral to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  where  it  is  left 

*  Historical  Introduction  to  Jnstitut  ArcMologique,    Note  on  Gran  Quivira,  p.  33. 
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ten  days,  and  then  brought  back,  accompanied  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  people.  What  became  of  the  thousands  of  Indians  mass- 
ed in  Santa  Fe  to  resist  him  we  cannot  tell,  but  no  doubt  many 
of  them  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the  grass-grown  mounds 
that  we  meet  at  every  step  tell  the  silent  story  of  past  valor, 
activity,  and  life.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  facts  can 
be  determined  with  certainty.  It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  now 
made  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico  will  unearth 
many  facts  hidden  from  the  historian. 

Let  us  now  briefly  survey  the  ethnography  of  New  Mexico, 
as  established  by  the  investigation  of  the  years  1540-43.  We 
find  the  sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico  agglomerated  in  the 
following  clusters :  I.  Between  the  frontier  of  Arizona  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  west  to  east :  Zuni,  Acoma,  with  possibly  La- 
guna.  2.  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  from  north  to  south,  between 
Sangre  de  Crist o  and  Mesilla ;  Taos,  Picuries,  Teliua,  Queres,  Ti- 
guas,  Piros.  3.  West  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley:  Jemez,  including 
San  Diego  and  Cia.  4.  East  of  the  Rio  Grande :  Tanos,  Pecos. 
Around  these  "  pueblos  "  then  ranged  the  following  wild  tribes  : 
in  the  northwest  the  Apaches,  in  the  northeast  the  Teyas,  in  the 
east  the  Querechos,  in  the  south  the  Jumanos  and  the  Tobosas. 

If  now  we  compare  the  localities  of  1540  with  the  present 
sites  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  evident  that  the  Zuni, 
Tiguas,  Queres,  Jemez,  Tehua,  and  Taos  still  occupy,  if  not  the 
identical  houses,  at  least  the  same  tribal  grounds.  The  Acoma 
have  chosen  new  localities.  The  Piros  have  removed  to  the 
frontier  of  Mexico ;  the  Pecos  are  extinct  as  a  tribe ;  of  the  Tanos 
and  Picuries  a  few  remain  on  their  ancient  soil.  Mr.  Bandelier  * 
says  of  New  Mexico  : 

"  It  is  the  only  region  on  the  whole  continent  where  the  highest  type 
of  culture  attained  by  its  aborigines — the  village  community  in  stone  or 
adobe  buildings — has  been  preserved  on  the  respective  territories  of  the 
tribes.  These  tribes  have  shrunk,  the  purity  of  their  stock  has  been  af- 
fected, their  customs  and  beliefs  encroached  upon  by  civilization.  Still, 
enough  is  left  to  make  of  New  Mexico  the  objective  point  of  serious,  prac- 
tical archaeologists ;  for  besides  the  living  Pueblo  Indians,  besides  the 
numerous  ruins  of  their  past,  the  very  history  of  the  changes  they  have 
undergone  is  partty  in  existence,  and  begins  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  with  Coronado's  adventurous  march." 

One  industry  I  did  not  mention  above  ought  not,  however,  be 
forgotten :  it  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  Nearly  all  the  pot- 
tery used  in  New  Mexico  is  of  Pueblo  manufacture.  The  vases 

*  Institttt  Arc/iMogigue,  p.  28. 
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and  other  articles  they  make  are  of  classic  and  Biblical  shapes, 
and  in  passing  by  fountains  and  streams  throughout  New  Mexico, 
looking  at  the  women  carrying  jars  of  water  gracefully  poised 
on  their  heads,  you  may  daily  and  hourly  see  Vernet's  beautiful 
picture  of  "  Rebecca  at  the  Well  "  repeated  in  life.  Sometimes, 
however,  although  always  with  classical  paintings,  the  objects 
manufactured  are  grotesque,  and  are  even  wanting  in  decency. 

"The  ancient  Indian  and  Pueblo  work  of  this  description,"  wrote  the 
late  Col.  James  F.  Meline,*  ''is  said  to  have  been  finer  than  the  modern, 
and  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact  from  inspection  of  the  fragments  I  gathered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  of  San  Marcos.  The  geometric  figures 
and  designs  prevail  of  late  years.  Nevertheless  they  still  possess  and  use 
the  elements  of  decorative  art,  as  applied  to  pottery,  precisely  as  we  find 
them  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians — the  lines  straight  or  spiral, 
waving,  inverted,  arched,  involute  or  evolute,  the  scroll  and  cross  carved, 
fillet  and  trefoil.  The  repetition  of  all  these  well-defined  and  antique  forms 
is  certainly  not  accidental,  but  how  and  why  they  happen  to  be  found 
here  is  a  question  that  can  hardly  be  discussed  by  a  cavalryman  on  a 
march." 

The  question  has  puzzled  more  men  than  the  "  cavalryman 
on  a  march."  It  is  a  serious  question  to  ask :  Who  are  the  Pue- 
blos? We  can  answer  pretty  readily,  and  without  much  fear  of 
mistake  :  They  are  Aztecs.  But  who  were  the  Aztecs  ?  Here 
commences  the  'difficulty.  Should  I  be  allowed  an  opinion,  I 
would  say  that  they  may  possibly  be  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
or  parcels  of  such. 

A  strange  phenomenon  is  to  behold  the  ruins  of  large  pue- 
blos, which  certainly  contained  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  in- 
habitants, at  points  now  entirely  destitute  of  water,  and  to 
which  water  cannot  be  brought  from  any  present  source,  the 
nearest  water  being  miles  away.  Such  is  the  case  with  Gran 
Quivira,  once  a  large  pueblo,  of  modern  date,  built  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans— a  pueblo  of  vast  proportions,  and  at  the  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  from  any  available  water.  This  Quivira  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  sought  for  so  long  by  Coronado  and  Espejo,  and 
not  found.  The  Indians  of  that  Quivira  told  Coronado  that  they 
passed  through  Taos  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  where- 
as the  Gran  Quivira  is  about  the  same  distance  southeast. 

Of  course  many  theories  have  been  broached.  One  is  a 
theory  held  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  have  a  legend  that 
when  Montezuma  disappeared  he  told  them  water  would  be 
wanting  until  his  return,  and  that  then  only  they  would  have 

*  Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback^  p.  232. 
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water.  But,  passing  over  these  fables,  I  say  that  the  phenomenon 
is  no  uncommon  one  in  this  region.  I  have  seen  several  such 
cases ;  one  in  particular  at  La  Cienega,  ten  miles  from  Santa  Fe, 
in  the  Cerrillos  district.  At  that  point  a  stream  of  water,  fur- 
nished by  two  springs  and  running  to  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  which  has  never  been  known  to 
dry  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has,  within  *ihe 
last  few  years,  entirely  disappeared ;  and  even  digging  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  bed  of  the  late  springs  fails  to  find  the 
stream,  or  the  channel  by  which  it  has  so  mysteriously  disap- 
peared.* 

"To  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  who  have  seen  the  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  hundreds  of  inches  of  water  within  a  few  yards  of  where  they 
make  their  first  appearance,  and  the  total  disappearance  of  these  streams 
within  a  few  miles  ;  who  have  seen  the  water  flowing  in  caves  and  subter- 
raneous streams,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  cavernous,  can 
easily  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  stream  acting  upon  its  cretaceous  bed, 
and  eventually  wearing  a  channel  to  connect  with  some  immense  cavern, 
and  disappearing  at  once  from  the  surface  beyond  all  reach  of  human 
power."  t 

Let  us  hope  that  men  with  knowledge  and  means  will  under- 
take the  history  of  the  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  and  thus  bring 
to  light  facts  of  the  highest  importance  for  this  fair  country, 
which  at  no  distant  time  is  destined  to  be  the  health-resort  of 
thousands  who  are  suffering  in  the  crowded  cities  of  the  East, 
whereas  here,  with  a  climate  that  can  be  compared  with  no 
other  climate  ;  with  high  mountains,  snow-capped,  and  bases  cov- 
ered with  the  pino  real ;  mountain  rivers  with  water  as  clear  as 
crystal,  filled  with  the  sparkling  trout ;  amidst  countless  ruins  of 
the  most  interesting  character,  both  the  mind  and  the  body  can 
find  ample  and  agreeable  employment. 

*  Bandelier,  p.  32. 

t  Willison's  General  Description  in  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  1872  made  in  New  Mexico  by 
the  United  States. 
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ARMINE. 

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

NEVERTHELESS  Egerton  was  right  in  his  instinct.  Armine 
had  been  the  topic  of  conversation  between  M.  de  Marigny  and 
D'Antignac,  though  the  former,  in  his  slight  hesitation,  had  felt 
no  inclination  to  allude  to  the  fact.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
been  farther  from  his  intention ;  yet  when  he  spoke  of  the  hour 
spent  alone  with  his  friend  it  was  impossible  not  to  pause  for  an 
instant  over  the  recollection  of  the  discussion  which  had  for  its 
subject  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  the  nature  of  which 
would  so  greatly  have  amazed  that  person.  For  he  had  greeted 
D'Antignac  by  saying : 

"  I  have  come  because  I  hoped  to  find  you  alone,  and  because 
1  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  decision  at  which  I  have  arrived." 

"  A  decision  relating  to  yourself?  "  D'Antignac  asked,  full  of 
interest  at  once. 

"  To  myself — yes,"  the  vicomte  answered.  "  And  also  relat- 
ing to  another  in  whom  your  interest  is  as  great  as  in  myself — to 
Mile.  Duchesne." 

D'Antignac  looked  at  him  silently  for  an  instant.  Then  he 
said  in  a  grave  tone  :  "  You  are  thinking  of  marrying  her,  is  it 
not  so?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  other  answered  quietly,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of 
it  for  some  time,  but  I  have  now  passed  that  point.  I  have  re- 
solved upon  it — that  is,  I  have  resolved  upon  offering  myself,  un- 
less you  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  for  me." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  I  not  only  believe,  I 
know,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  you,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  spoken 
sooner  to  tell  you  so." 

The  calm  positiveness  of  his  tone  startled  the  vicomte.  "  How 
can  you  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  a  very  simple  means,"  D'Antignac  answered.  "  Egerton 
told  me  some  time  ago  that  Duchesne  had  given  him  an  embar- 
rassing and  painful  charge — that  with  his  last  breath  he  bade  him 
tell  Armine  that  she  should  on  no  account  marry  you" 

The  blood  sprang  to  De  Marigny 's  face,  and  he  lifted  his 
head  with  a  gesture  of  unconscious  haughtiness.  "  How  could 
he  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ?"  he  said  quickly. 
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"  By  his  knowledge  of  her  possible  claim  upon  Marigny," 
D'Antignac  answered,  "  and  by  his  belief  that  such  a  plan  would 
suggest  itself  to  you  as  a  mode  of  compromise.  It  was  a  natural 
conclusion — on  his  part." 

"  On  his  part,  perhaps  so ;  but  on  mine — can  any  one  imagine 
that  it  would  be  natural  on  mine?" 

"There  are  many  people  who  would  readily  imagine  it,"  an- 
swered D'Antignac  ;  "  but  not  any  one  who  knew  you  well,  even 
if  he  did  not  know  the  position  Armine  has  taken,  which  renders 
compromise  wholly  unnecessary." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  it  at  all,"  said  the  vicomte.  "  And 
however  anxious  I  might  be  that  she  should  accept  whatever  is 
rightfully  hers,  I  should  certainly  not  think  of  endeavoring  to  be- 
stow it  upon  her  in  this  manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  our  French  mode  of  marriage  serves  its 
purpose  admirably  ;  but  it  has  never  commended  itself  to  me 
personally.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  I  married  I  must  know 
much  more  of,  and  feel  much  more  for,  the  woman  I  marry  than 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  think  at  all  necessary.  Long  ago  I 
had  my  dreams  of  what  that  woman  should  be,  but  as  I  grew 
older  I  perceived  that  such  dreams  were  not  likely  to  be  real- 
ized." He  paused  a  moment,  then  in  a  somewhat  altered  tone 
went  on :  "  And  yet  I  haye  found  them  realized,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  dreamed  of  an  ideal  more  sympathetic,  more  gentle, 
or  more  brave  than  this  girl  who  has  so  strangely  come  into  my 
life." 

"  So  strangely  indeed,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  so  against  all  ordi- 
nary rules  of  probability,  that  it  seems  as  if  you  had  been  brought 
together  for  some  more  than  ordinary  purpose.  Considering 
this,  and  considering,  too,  how  entirely  she  is  fitted  to  fulfil  all 
your  dreams,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  possible  of  which  you 
have  spoken ;  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is  not  possible." 

"Why  not?  "asked  the  other.  "On  account  of  Duchesne's 
prohibition  ?  I  do  not  regard  that  as  of  any  importance." 

"  You  may  not ;  it  is  natural  that  you  should  not,"  D'An- 
tignac answered.  "  But  I  am  sure  that  Armine  will  regard  it  as 
of  very  great  importance." 

"Has  she  been  told  of  it?" 

"  Not  yet.  Egerton  came  to  me  in  great  perplexity,  and  I 
advised  him  to  defer  telling  her.  It  seemed  unnecessary  ;  and 
I  knew  that  it  would  make  intercourse  with  you  more  painful  to 
her." 

"  If  she  had  been  told  it  might  explain  her  reluctance  to  hold 
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such  intercourse,"  said  the  vicomte  thoughtfully.  "  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  it  was  not  in  herself  that  the  motive  of  reluctance 
lay,  but  in  some  influence  strong  enough  to  dictate  her  conduct." 

"  The  motive  lay  in  her  father's  command.  When  they  were 
at  Marigny  he  forbade  her  ever  speaking  to  you  again.  Her  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  on  this  point  that  even  if  she  did  not  hear  of  his 
dying  charge  I  do  not  think  she  could  be  persuaded  to  consider 
the  idea  of  marrying  you." 

"  You  ought  to  know  her  better  than  I,"  said  the  vicomte. 
"  And  yet—" 

He  paused.  At  that  moment  there  came  to  him  the  recollec- 
tion of  Armine  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  and  the  touch  of  the  hand 
which  in  answer  to  his  appeal  had  been  laid  in  his  own.  He  re- 
membered how  that  appeal  had  influenced  her,  how  he  had  been 
able  to  strike  a  chord  to  which  all  the  deep  feeling  and  all  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  her  nature  responded  ;  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  he  might  do  so  again,  that  again  he  might  point  out 
that  the  first  duty  which  she  owed  to  her  father  was  the  duty 
of  not  perpetuating  hatred  by  allowing  it  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence over  her  conduct,  and  that  again  the  delicate  hand  might  be 
laid  in  his — but  with  another  meaning.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
these  thoughts  were  written  on  his  face,  yet  D'Antignac,  regard- 
ing him,  saw  that  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  that  there  was 
even  something  of  a  smile  in  the  deep,  dark  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  agree  with  me,"  he  said.     "  You  have  hope?  " 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,"  M.  de  Marigny  answered,  "  but,  yes, 
I  have  hope.  I  am  never  with  her  that  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  under- 
stood all  that  she  is  feeling,  so  complete  is  the  sympathy  between 
us ;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  I  can  induce  her  to  regard  this 
command  of  her  father's  in  its  true  light." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  it  alone  would  influence  her  to  refuse 
to  marry  you  ?  " 

Again  the  blood  mounted  to  the  vicomte's  face.  "  No,"  he 
said  quickly.  "  Do  not  understand  me  as  meaning  to  imply  any- 
thing so  presumptuous.  I  only  mean  that  if  she  bases  a  refusal 
on  this,  which  you  seem  to  consider  the  chief  obstacle,  I  should 
hope  to  be  able  to  overcome  it.  She  may  refuse  on  other  grounds 
altogether.  I  cannot  tell,  and  certainly  I  have  no  great  reason 
for  hope." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  D'Antignac  was  evi- 
dently reflecting,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  to  say  meditatively : 
"  If  you  have  no  great  reason  for  hope  I  have  very  little  ;  yet  I 
believe  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  you 
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both,  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  make  it  possible.  So  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  you  to  learn  what  Armine — herself,  uninfluenced 
— thinks  of  it,  and  how  she  feels  toward  you,  before  she  hears  of 
her  father's  prohibition." 

"  What  would  be  gained  by  that  ?  " 

"  This  :  that  if  she  considers  your  proposal  favorably,  and 
above  all  if  she  entertains  any  regard  for  yourself,  you  will 
have  a  powerful  advantage  in  combating  her  feeling  about  her 
father." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  vicomte  ;  "  but  would  I  not  also  bring 
upon  her  a  worse  struggle  than  if  she  knew  of  the  prohibition 
from  the  first  ?  I  fear  so.  Think,  mon  ami,  of  the  nature  which 
we  both  know  so  well — though  you  far  better  than  I — of  its  deep 
feeling,  its  capacity  for  suffering,  and  its  loyalty  of  instinct ! 
Think,  then,  of  the  result  if  she  should  conquer  the  influence  of 
what  she  already  knows  to  have  been  her  father's  feeling  suffi- 
ciently to  entertain  my  suit,  and  to  yield  the  heart  without  which 
consent  would  be  to  me  valueless,  only  to  hear  then  of  this  com- 
mand from  the  grave  !  You  know  what  she  would  suffer  ;  and  I 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  accountable  for  such  suffering,  even  if  I 
might  so  gain  my  end." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  And  I — in  my  eagerness 
for  the  happiness  of  you  both — was  wrong.  But  I  warn  you  {hat 
if  she  hears  of  the  prohibition  before  she  hears  of  your  suit  the 
latter  will  be  hopeless." 

"  Then,"  said  M.  de  Marigny,  "  since  we  are  agreed  that  it 
will  not  be  right  to  wait  until  afterwards,  there  is  but  one  alter- 
native— that  she  hears  of  both  at  the  same  time  ;  and  you,  my 
dear  D'Antignac,  are  the  person  best  fitted  to  inform  her,  if 
you  will  undertake  the  office  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friend- 
ship." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  within  my  power  which  I  would  not 
undertake  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,"  D'Antignac  an- 
swered ;  "  but  you  are,  after  all,  following  the  conventional  cus- 
tom of  French  marriages  in  not  pleading  your  own  cause." 

"  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  pleading  my  cause  when  the 
time  to  plead  it  comes,"  said  the  vicomte  ;  "  but  I  have  two 
reasons  for  asking  you  to  undertake  this  duty — first,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  omit  the  least  respect  due  to  the  woman  I  desire 
to  marry  ;  and,  secondly,  because  only  in  this  way  can  she  hear 
of  my  suit  and  of  her  father's  prohibition  together;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  will  learn,  from  one  whose  opinion  has  the  ut- 
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most  weight  with  her,  how  far  that  prohibition  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  binding  force  on  her  conscience  or  conduct." 

D'Antignac  shook  his  head.  "  You  overrate  my  influence," 
he  said.  "  On  that  point  she  will  listen  to  her  own  feeling 
rather  than  to  my  voice,  even  though  we  may  consider  it  the 
voice  of  reason.  You  could  ask  nothing  of  me  that  I  would  re- 
fuse, however,  so  I  shall  undertake  the  duty  ;  but  I  earnestly 
urge  you  not  to  hope  for  a  successful  result." 

"  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  result  to  God,"  said  the  vicomte 
quietly.  "  Nothing  happens  by  chance.  So  when  one  has 
prayed  and  has  put  one's  affair  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  whom 
one  can  trust  in  the  fullest  sense,  one  should  be  resigned  to 
failure,  if  failure  come.  That  does  not  sound  like  an  ardent 
lover,  perhaps.  Yet,  if  not  an  ardent,  I  think  that  I  should 
prove  a  tender  one.  And  a  man  who  cannot  trust  God  seems 
to  me  hardly  deserving  of  trust  himself." 

"  It  should  be  easy  to  trust  Him  for  everything,"  said  the 
man  whom  He  had  so  heavily  smitten.  "And  I  will  try  not  to 
set  my  heart  too  much  on  the  hope  of  earthly  happiness  for  two 
who  are  worthy  of  it." 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said  after  this,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  soon  ended  by  the  entrance  of  other  habitues,  until  the 
circle  grew  to  that  which  was  found  by  the  party  returning 
from  Notre  Dame.  Nor  did  the  arrivals  cease  then.  While  the 
vicomte  was  still  talking  to  Armine  at  the  tea-table  the  door 
opened,  and  a  lady,  with  that  appearance  of  exquisite  elegance 
only  to  be  seen  in  Frenchwomen  of  high  rank,  entered,  followed 
by  an  elderly,  rotund  gentleman.  Mile.  d'Antignac  went  for- 
ward quickly  to  meet  them,  and  M.  de  Marigny,  turning  to 
Armine,  said :  "  That  is  my  sister — Mme.  de  St.  Arnaud.  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  you  known  to  each  other.  You 
will  allow  me  to  do  so?" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Armine,  shrinking  involuntarily.  "  Pray  do 
not  think  of  it !  Madame  de  St.  Arnaud  is  a  great  lady  ;  what 
has  she  to  do  with  me,  or  I  with  her  ?  " 

"  She,  at  least,  has  something  to  do  with  you,"  the  vicomte 
replied,  with  a  smile.  "  She  has  heard  the  story  of  the  kins- 
woman who  has  lately  been  added  to  our  house." 

The  quick,  pained  look  which  the  girl  gave  almost  startled 
him.  "  Can  it  be  possible  you  have  told  her  that  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Oh  !  I  am  sorry — I  am  very  sorry  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  ? "  he  asked,  struck  by  the 
genuine  distress  of  her  tone. 
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"  Because  it  was  so  useless,"  she  "answered  ;  "  because  I 
hoped  that  the  matter  might  rest  as  if  it  had  never  been  known 
to  any  one,  or  as  if  Mr.  Egerton  had  regarded  my  wishes.  But 
I  thought  that  you  promised  !  "  she  added  in  a  different  tone — 
a  tone  of  unconscious  trust  and  reproach  which  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  her  listener. 

"  Whatever  I  promised,"  he  said  gently,  "  I  have  certainly 
intended  to  fulfil.  But  I  do  not  think  that  secrecy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bond.  And  in  telling  my  sister  I  had  a  reason, 
which  you  will  know  later.  And,  since  she  is  anxious  to  know 
you,  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  know  her  ?  Believe  me,  she 
is  not  in  the  least  formidable." 

"  She  may  not  be,"  said  Armine,  glancing  across  the  room 
at  the  graceful,  high-bred  woman  talking  to  D'Antignac  with 
a  charming  air  of  affectionate  deference,  "  yet  she  and  I  can 
have  nothing  in  common,  so  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me." 

"  You  told  me  once  that  you  and  /  had  nothing  in  common," 
said  the  vicomte,  "  but  I  hope  I  convinced  you  that  we  have 
much  in  common.  The  same  is  true  of  my  sister.  I  think  I 
may  safely  promise  that  you  will  find  her  very  sympathetic." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  there  may  be  rea- 
sons why  one  should  not  even  seek  sympathy  from  those  whose 
lives  lie  far  apart  from  our  own.  No  " —  as  she  saw  the  vicomte 
about  to  interpose — "  do  not  speak  again  of  what  we  discussed 
and  settled  the  other  day.  Nothing  can  be  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  me  than  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Comtesse  de  St.  Arnaud  as  an  intruder  into  her 
ancient  house." 

"It  was,  in  a  totally  different  character  that  I  wished  to 
present  you,"  said  M.  de  Marigny  in  a  tone  full  of  restrained 
feeling. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  said  quickly.  "  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  or  think  I  am  not  grateful  for  the  honor  you  wish 
to  do  me.  But  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if — in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  question  of  it — I  leave  you  now." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  with  the  evident  intention  of  retreat- 
ing through  a  door  behind  her,  but  paused  as  if  reluctant  to 
go  without  a  word  of  assent  from  him. 

He  smiled  a  little  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  doubt,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  could  do  anything  which  I  would  not  forgive. 
I  will  press  nothing  that  is  painful  to  you.  My  sister  must 
wait  for  another  opportunity  to  know  you,  and  I  reluctantly 
bid  you  good-evening,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  leave  us." 
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"  You  are  always  kind,"  she  said  in  a  tone  which  robbed 
the  words  of  their  conventional  meaning  and  gare  them  a  deeper 
significance.  "  It  is  merely  an  accident  that  I  am  here — I 
have  never  been  present  before  on  one  of  the  occasions  when 
M.  and  Mile.  d'Antignac  receive  their  friends — and  it  is  not 
the  place  for  me.  I  should  have  retired  earlier  but  for  this" 
— she  indicated  the  tea-equipage — "  but  now  I  am  at  liberty 
to  say  adieu." 

Her  eyes  gave  emphasis  to  the  gentle  salutation.  Then  she 
lifted  the  porttire  behind  her  and  disappeared. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

"  WELL,"  said  Miss  Dorrance  when  she  next  met  her  friend, 
"  I  hear  from  mamma  that  you  and  Mr.  Egerton  went  amica- 
bly together  to  Notre  Dame,  after  all.  I  hope  that  you  en- 
joyed yourselves." 

"  That  depends  upon  your  definition  of  enjoyment,"  an- 
swered Miss  Bertram.  "  We  heard  a  good  sermon — which 
was  what  we  went  for." 

"  A  good  sermon ! "  Miss  Dorrance  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  What  an  idea — to  spend  a  beautiful,  bright  Sunday 
afternoon  in  hearing  a  sermon  !  " 

"  It  was  certainly  more  appropriate  to  spend  it  in  the 
Bois,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a  laugh.  "  Well,  we  went  afterwards 
to  M.  d'Antignac's." 

"  Where  you  found  the  usual  '  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul,'  of  course." 

"  That  is  a  very  hackneyed  quotation,"  said  Miss  Bertram, 
"  but  it  describes  exactly  what  we  found — what  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  D'Antignac  salon.  I  date  an  era  in  my  life 
from  the  day  I  first  entered  that  salon" 

11  An  era  of  what  kind  ?  "  asked  her  friend  curiously. 

"  Of  enlarged   ideas,  for  one  thing,"  was  the  reply. 

Miss  Dorrance  made  a  slight  but  very  expressive  grimace. 
"  I  think  your  ideas  were  quite  large  enough  before,"  she  ob- 
served ;  "  a  little  too  large  for  convenience,  in  fact.  One 
should  consult  convenience  in  one's  ideas,  as  in  everything 
else,  in  my  opinion.  One  might  as  well  wear  clothes  too  large 
for  one  as  to  have  ideas  ridiculously  unsuited  to  one's  circum- 
stances and  surroundings." 

"  If  some  of  us  fitted  our  ideas  to  our  circumstances  and 
surroundings  they  would  certainly  be  small  enough,"  said 
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Sibyl.  "  I  cannot  flatter  you  that  metaphor  is  your  forte,  my 
dear  Laura.  The  narrowest  circumstances  need  not  prevent 
our  entering  on  that  heritage  of  great  ideas  which  is,  thank 
God  !  open  to  us  all." 

Miss  Dorrance  glanced  round  the  artistic,  luxurious  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting.  To  her  the  phrase  used  had  but 
one  significance.  "  Your  circumstances  are  certainly  very  nar- 
row," she  said  drily. 

"  They  are  not  very  wide  in  the  material  sense — which  is 
probably  what  you  mean,"  answered  Sibyl — "  but  in  the  spiri- 
tual and  mental  sense  they  have  been  narrow  indeed." 

"  You  are  flattering  to  your  friends." 

"  To  my  friends  ? "  said  the  other,  with  a  slight  smile. 
'•'  Oh  !  no.  I  was  not  speaking  of  my  friends,  who  are  few — 
as  one's  friends  must  always  be — but  of  the  large  number  of 
indifferent  people  who  form  one's  acquaintance  and  make 
one's  social  atmosphere.  And  what  has  my  atmosphere  been  ? 
Simply  that  of  a  society  bent  on  frivolous  pleasure,  measuring 
everything  by  a  material  standard,  and  not  even  redeemed 
from  inanity  by  intellectual  activity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
when  I  entered  another  atmosphere,  where  people  are  not 
weighed  by  the  amount  of  money  or  the  number  of  fashion- 
able acquaintances  they  possess,  where  all  that  is  best  in  one 
is  quickened  and  all  that  is  noblest  brought  forth,  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  passed  into  another  world?" 

In  her  energy — speaking,  as  she  was,  from  her  heart — the 
speaker  probably  forgot  who  was  her  listener.  Laura  Dor- 
ranee's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider,  until  it  was  evident  that 
only  lady-like  decorum  prevented  her  from  expressing  her 
feelings  by  a  whistle  ;  and  at  Miss  Bertram's  last  words  she 
.shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  gesture  of  one  who  gives  up 
a  hopeless  matter. 

"  Exaltte  is  no  word  for  you,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  soared  far  beyond  any  region  where  I  can  follow.  Poor 
Cousin  Duke !  What  will  he  do  ?  The  clouds  are  not  a 
congenial  region  to  him  either." 

Miss  Bertram  looked  haughty,  as  she  usually  did  at  allu- 
sions of  this  kind ;  but  she  made  no  reply,  and  Laura  went 
on  : 

"  He  was  disconsolate  on  Sunday.  At  least  he  was  very 
disagreeable,  and  I  believe  that  is  usually  a  sign  of  disconso- 
lateness.  He  had  hardly  a  word  for  any  of  us.  I  never  saw 
him  in  such  a  bad  temper  before." 
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"It  is  a  good  thing,  then,  that  I  did  not  accompany  you," 
observed  Sibyl  quietly. 

"What  shameful  affectation!"  returned  the  other.  "As 
if  you  did  not  know  that  that  was  the  matter !  One  must 
confess  it  was  provoking,  after  arranging  an  afternoon's  plea- 
suring with  the  lady  of  one's  love,  to  be  coolly  thrown  over 
for  -a  sermon  at  Notre  Dame." 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  spare  me  such 
remarks,"  said  Miss  Bertram  coldly.  "  They  are  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  in  very  bad  taste." 

"How  can  the  truth  be  in  bad  taste?"  asked  Miss  Dor- 
ranee,  nowise  abashed.  "  And  a  truth  that  you  must  know 
as  well  as  I ;  for  how  can  you  help  knowing  that  Cousin  Duke 
is  in  love  with  you  ? — though  I  have  told  him  that  he  might  as 
well  go  to  the  Louvre  and  adore  the  Venus  de  Milo.  But 
nobody  ever  listens  to  warning  in  a  case  of  the  kind."  She 
ended  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Despite  her  vexation  Sibyl  could  not  restrain  a  laugh. 

"  From  your  tone  one  would  think  you  had  been  delivering 
such  warnings  for  half  a  century,"  she  said.  "  But  of  all 
people  who  could  possibly  be  in  need  of  them,  I  should  take 
Mr.  Talford  to  be  the  last.  It  is  absurd  even  to  utter  the 
word  'love'  in  connection  with  him." 

"  He  is  not  enthusiastic  or  romantic,"  Laura  admitted, 
"  but  I  really  think  you  do  him  injustice  in  believing  that  he 
is  not  capable  of  being  in  love.  He  certainly  is  in  love  with 
you." 

To  which  Miss  Bertram  replied,  "  Nonsense !  "  and,  rising, 
walked  across  the  room,  saying:  "If  you  want  me  to  go 
shopping  with  you  I  will  go,  on  condition  that  you  do  not 
allude  to  this  subject  again." 

It  was  a  condition  Miss  Dorrance  was  willing  enough  to 
accept  for  the  sake  of  having  the  benefit  of  her  friend's  taste 
in  the  shopping  which  is  the  apparently  inexhaustible  occupa- 
tion of  American  women  in  Paris.  But  Sibyl  soon  found  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  thrust  a  subject  aside  because  one  person's 
lips  have  been  sealed  upon  it.  When  she  returned  home 
after  several  hours  spent  among  magasins  and  modes,  who 
should  she  find  in  the  drawing-room,  quietly  talking  to  her 
mother  and  evidently  awaiting  her  arrival,  but  Mr.  Talford. 

She  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to  make  any 
change  in  her  usual  manner  of  greeting  him  ;  but,  this  greeting 
over,  she  did  not  bestow  much  attention  on  him.  "  I  am 
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tired  to  death !  "  she  said,  sitting  down  with  an  air  of  exhaus- 
tion. "  I  do  not  know  that  shopping  has  ever  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  fatiguing  things  of  life  ;  but  in  my  experience 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  tiresomeness.  After 
two  or  three  hours  spent  among  chiffons  of  all  descriptions 
and  in  deciding  between  innumerable  varieties  of  styles,  I  feel 
absolutely  overcome  with  mental  as  well  as  physical  fatigue." 

"  One  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  you  do  not 
look  so,"  observed  Mr.  Talford,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  only  a  proof,  then,  of  how  far  looks  may  belie 
feelings,"  she  replied,  not  very  well  pleased — "  for  surely 
when  I  say  that  I  am  tired  he  ought  to  take  leave !  "  she 
thought. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  however,  Mr.  Talford 
differed  with  her.  When  a  young  lady  with  the  most  charm- 
ing color  imaginable  and  every  appearance  of  vigor  declares 
herself  tired  to  death  from  that  which  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  most  fascinating  amusement  of  her  sex,  few  men  would  feel 
bound  to  very  strict  credulity ;  and  credulity  was  not  this 
gentleman's  failing.  He  only  answered,  with  a  smile  :  "  Then 
I  should  recommend  you  to  refresh  yourself  at  once  with  a 
cup  of  tea — which  may  be  an  interested  suggestion  on  my 
part,  since  Mrs.  Bertram  has  promised  me  one." 

"  And  I  have  only  been  waiting  for  Sibyl's  arrival  to  order 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram,  ringing  the  bell. 

Tea  was  brought  in,  and  Sibyl  resigned  herself  to  make 
the  best  of  Mr.  Talford,  since  it  was  very  plain  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  departure.  And,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  she 
dismissed  Laura's  assertion  with  regard  to  him  from  her  mind, 
saying  to  herself  that  a  man  of  so  little  sentiment  and  so 
much  sense  had  no  doubt  long  since  understood  her  manner 
and  accepted  the  conclusion  rising  from  it.  Moreover,  her 
mother's  presence  was  a  shield ;  so,  with  an  agreeable  con- 
sciousness of  safety,  she  forgot  her  fatigue  and  was  talking  easily 
and  pleasantly  when  a  ring  of  the  door-bell  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  servant  summoning  Mrs.  Bertram  from 
the  room. 

Sibyl  longed  to  telegraph  with  her  eyes,  "  Come  back  im- 
mediately "  ;  but  the  fear  of  betraying  any  sense  of  danger  de- 
terred her.  And,  after  all,  she  said  to  herself,  what  was  there 
to  fear?  She  had  been  alone  with  Mr.  Talford  often  before 
without  his  indicating  the  least  intention  of  falling  at  her  feet 
or  committing  any  equivalent  absurdity.  Why  should  she 
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suspect  him  of  any  such  intention  now  ?  Laura's  nonsense  had 
infected  her,  she  thought,  and  so,  leaning  back  carelessly  in  her 
chair,  a  lovely  picture  in  her  becoming  out-door  costume,  with 
her  tea-cup  in  her  hand,  she  went  on  talking  lightly  of  the  many 
topics  which,  like  motes  in  the  sunshine,  fly  about  Paris. 

But  presently  she  began  to  observe  that  Mr.  Talford  was 
somewhat  absent-minded  and  replied  a  little  at  random — which 
was  not  remarkable,  since  he  was  in  fact  saying  to  himself,  "  Shall 
I  ?  or  shall  I  not?  Is  it  worth  while?  or  is  it  not?"  Per- 
ceiving his  failing  attention,  Sibyl's  power  of  talk  also  failed, 
and,  finishing  rather  disconnectedly  a  story  that  she  was  tell- 
ing, she  began  to  cast  about  in  her  mind  for  an  excuse  to  end 
the  tcte-d-t$te.  But  it  was  too  late. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Talford,  looking  'up  as  she  paused,  "  if 
you  will  forgive  my  wandering  attention  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  because  I  was  thinking  of  you  that  I  did  not  listen  to 
you." 

"  The  wandering  attention  does  not  matter  in  the  least," 
she  replied,  with  a  heightened  color.  "  Raconteurs  are  born, 
not  made,  and  the  birthright  was  not  mine ;  but  I  thought 
that  story  of  Gambetta  so  good,  when  I  heard  it  the  other 
day  at  M.  d'Antignac's,  that  I  was  led  to  attempt  to  repeat 
it.  EJi  bieny  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Who  is  the  favorite 
for  the  Grand  Prix  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  even  aware  whether  there  is  a  favorite  for  the 
Grand  Prix,"  replied  Mr.  Talford.  "  My  thoughts  just  now 
are  set  upon  quite  another  prize.  My  dear  Miss  Bertram  " — he 
paused  slightly — "  I  think  that  you  must  know  what  I  feel 
for  you." 

The  thing  was  inevitable.  Sibyl  recognized  it  and  resigned 
herself.  "  If  he  will  force  the  matter  I  can  only  get  over 
it  as  soon  as  possible !  "  she  thought.  Aloud  she  answered 
with  sufficient  self-possession  : 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  Does  one  often  know  with 
any  certainty  what  others  feel  or  think  regarding  one?  And, 
indeed  "  (hastily),  "  it  is  much  better  not  to  know,  but  simply 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  one  is  moderately  liked  and  appre- 
ciated." 

"  Moderately  liked  and  appreciated  you  could  not  possibly 
be,"  said  the  man,  who  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  now 
under  any  discouragement.  "  You  are  made  to  inspire  strong 
feeling.  You  certainly  must  be  aware  of  that,  at  least." 

"  I    do    not  think  I  can  plead  guilty   of    being  aware    even 
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of  that,"  she  answered.  "  And  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  the 
idea.  Moderate  appreciation  is  as  much  as  I  desire.  But " — 
with  a  last  effort  to  escape — "  personal  discussions  are  always 
unpleasant.  Pray  let  us  change  the  subject." 

Mr.  Talford  grew  a  little  pale — his  first  sign  of  emotion. 

"This,"  he  said  quietly,  "is  mere  fencing.  You  know 
what  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  You  know  that  I  love  you." 

The  words  were  uttered.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their 
effect  astonished  Sibyl  as  much  as  himself.  She  had  intended 
to  refuse  his  offer  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  couched, 
courteously  though  decidedly ;  and  she  was  not  prepared 
for  the  sudden  impulse  which  made  her  answer,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  scorn : 

"  No,  Mr.  Talford,  I  neither  know  nor  believe  anything 
of  the  kind.  You  may  wish  to  marry  me,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  do  not  love  me." 

The  unexpected  nature  of  the  reply  and  the  quick  flash  in 
her  eyes  so  much  astonished  Mr.  Talford  that  he  had  at  the 
moment  no  thought  for  resentment.  "And  may  I  ask,"  he 
said  after  an  instant's  pause,  "  how  you  can  possibly  be  sure 
of  such  a  thing?" 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  of  it  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  the  same 
ringing  tone  of  faintly-veiled  scorn.  "  Because,  Mr.  Talford, 
I  know  j/0#/  because  throughout  our  whole  acquaintance, you 
have  been  revealing  yourself  to  me — you  have  been  reveal- 
ing your  absolute  want  of  faith  in  all  that  elevates  human 
nature  and  makes  love  possible.  You  have  been  declaring, 
even  with  a  sort  of  pride,  that  you  have  no  belief  in  honor,  or 
nobleness,  or  virtue.  Neither  heroism  nor  holiness  exists  for 
you — neither  the  soul  of  man  nor  the  majesty  of  God.  You 
hold  yourself  to  be  simply  an  animal,  and  you  hold  all  men 
and  women  to  be  like  you.  Am  I  not  .right,  then,  in  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  love  should  exist  for  you  ?  For  love 
means  all  that  you  deride — it  means  honor,  and  faith,  and  re- 
spect, and  a  share  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  which  it 
is  born.  These  things  are  empty  names  to  you  ?  Well,  so  is 
your  love  to  me." 

She  had  not  known  how  far  the  force  of  suddenly-aroused 
feeling  would  carry  her  until  she  reached  this  point,  and, 
with  the  last  words,  paused — her  eyes  glowing,  and  her  whole 
face  full  of  eloquent  expression.  If  Mr.  Talford  had  not 
been  a  man  who  kept  himself  well  in  hand  and  was  not  easily 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  sudden  surprise,  this  most  unexpected 
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arraignment  would  certainly  have  confounded  him.  As  it 
was,  after  a  moment  of  absolute  astonishment  he  answered 
with  sufficient  quietness : 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  do 
not  believe  in  my  love  for  you  because  I  do  not  believe  in  cer- 
tain fancies  that  have  captivated  your  imagination.  But  does 
it  not  strike  you  that  the  one  fact  has  no  connection  with  the 
other  fact?  If  I  have  no  faith,  for  example,  in  the  existence 
of  the  soul — which  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  prove — 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  positive  fact  that  I  love  you, 
whom  I  see  and  know  ?  Let  us  put  such  questions  aside. 
They  are  only  of  importance  to  fanatics,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  not  one  of  those." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  a  fanatic,"  she  answered,  "  but  one 
need  not  be  a  fanatic  to  perceive  that  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  soul  is  to  deprive  love  of  all  its  dignity.  I  know," 
she  went  on,  "  that  many  men  are  inconsistent  enough  to 
combine  with  such  denial  a  belief  in  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
nature.  But  you,  Mr.  Talford,  do  not.  You  glory  in  your 
materialism,  and  in  your  own  mind  you  have  dragged  all 
creation  down  to  the  level  on  which  you  live — that  dreary 
level  of  universal  scepticism  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  anything  noble  or  elevated.  Do  you  com- 
prehend, then,  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  word  love 
on  your  lips  has  no  meaning  to  me,  or  else  a  meaning  which 
I  disdain  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  I  do  not  comprehend,"  he  answered,  after 
another  short  pause  of  astonishment ;  "  but  that  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  grossness  of  my  materialism  and  my  lack  of  spiri- 
tual conceptions.  My  dear  Miss  Bertram,  all  this,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  is  folly  !  Pray  let  us  talk  like  sensible  and  prac- 
tical people.  Let  me  beg  you  to  consider  my  offer  on  some 
other  ground  than  that  of  unreal  sentiment." 

The  scorn  came  again  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him, 
and  into  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 

"  Shall  we  consider  it  on  the  ground  of  your  income,  of 
the  establishment  you  could  afford,  or  the  jewels  you  could 
give?"  she  asked.  "There  are  women — you  will  find  them  in 
numbers — who  can  be  bought  by  such  things ;  but  if  you  im- 
agine that  I  am  one  of  them,  I  can  only  say  that  you  have 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life." 

"  I  have  been  very  far  from  imagining  it,"  he  answered  ; 
"  but  in  what  I  did  imagine  I  find  that  I  have  made  even 
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a  greater  mistake.      I   thought  you   a   woman   of   the   world, 
whereas  it  seems  that  you  are — " 

"  A  visionary  ?  "  she  said,  as  he'  stopped.  "  Yes,  to  you  no 
doubt  I  am." 

"  I  have  always  been  aware  of  the  visionary  element  in 
your  character,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I  thought  your  practical 
sense  was  strong  enough  to  keep  it  under  control.  And  I 
still  think  it  would  do  so  but  for  associations  which  have  un- 
fortunately surrounded  you  of  late." 

"  Those  associations  have  saved  me  from  much,"  she  said 
— "  from  hopeless  dreams  or  despairing  scepticism  ;  but  they 
have  not  saved  me  from  accepting  you,  Mr.  Talford,  for  that 
I  could  never  have  done.  You  may  believe  this ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  believe  also  that  I  am  sorry  to  cause  you 
even  a  transient  disappointment." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  with  an  air  of  ending  the  interview, 
and  he  rose  also ;  but  he  did  not  go.  Despite  her  last  words 
he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  indeed  offered  himself  in  vain. 
And  it  was  human  nature — or  at  least  masculine  nature — that 
her  refusal  should  have  roused  him  to  keener  interest  than  he 
had  thought  possible  before.  So,  standing  face  to  face  with 
her,  he  said: 

"  It  is  not  a  transient  disappointment  which  you  inflict. 
Whatever  else  you  refuse  to  credit,  believe  that.  And  if  you 
would  give  me  leave  to  prove  the  love  in  which  you  Have 
so  little  faith,  I  think  I  might  convince  you  that  it  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  love  of  any  dreamer  might  be." 

His  evident  earnestness  touched  her  a  little.  She  had  not 
given  him  credit  for  any  genuine  feeling ;  but  it  seemed  that 
it  was  genuine  feeling  which  spoke  now  in  his  tone  and 
glance. 

"  If  it  is  not  a  transient  disappointment  I  am  sorry,"  she 
said;  "but  you  must  carry  away  no  mistaken  impression.  I 
can  never  think  of  marrying  you.  But  it  may  console  you  to 
know  that,  if  I  were  capable  of  such  a  thing,  I  should  no  more 
please  you  than  you  could  satisfy  me.  You  have  been  at- 
tracted by  me  because  you  think  that  I  would  make  a  brilliant 
woman  of  the  world  and  be  a  credit  to  your  taste.  You  have 
judged  me,  as  you  judge  all  things  else,  on  the  surface  ;  and 
consequently  your  judgment  is  mistaken.  Unless  I  killed  the 
better  half  of  my  nature  I  could  never  make  what  you  desire 
— and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  I  could  make  it  then.  I  might 
forget  spiritual  things,  but  I  could  never  be  content  with  ma- 
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terial  ones.  I  should  eat  out  my  heart  with  impatience  and 
scorn  if  I  were  condemned  to  such  a  life  as  you  would  wish 
your  wife  to  lead.  Life  to  me  is  worth  nothing  if  it  has  not 
some  noble  purpose.  That  sounds  to  you  like  idle  folly,  and 
I  only  speak  of  it  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  far 
apart  our  natures  and  our  lives  lie." 

Her  voice  had  lost  all  its  accent  of  disdain,  and  was  only 
grave  and  gentle  as  she  uttered  these  words ;  but  both  voice 
and  mannec  expressed  a  remoteness  which  the  man  before 
her  had  a  fine  enough  perception  to  realize.  She  spoke  to 
him  as  to  one  on  another  plane  of  existence  altogether;  and, 
feeling  this,  he  also  felt  that  farther  effort  was  vain.  His  suit 
was  hopeless ;  there  only  remained  for  him  to  escape  with 
what  dignity  he  might. 

"  If  this  is  your  final  decision  I  can  only  bow  to  it,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  my  regret — regret  for  you  as 
well  as  for  myself,  since  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  obtain 
nothing  of  value  from  the  visionaries  to  whom  you  have  sur- 
rendered yourself.  But  there  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you 
adieu." 

He  bowed  with  all  his  usual  composure,  and  left  the  room 
without  giving  Sibyl  time  to  utter  a  word  had  she  been  in- 
clined to  do  so.  But  she  only  stood  quite  still  where  he  left 
her,  until  the  sound  of  the  outer  door  closing  told  her  that  he 
was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  I  HAVE  had  difficult  things  to  do  in  my  life,"  said  D'An- 
tignac  to  his  sister  the  day  after  M.  de  Marigny's  request, 
"  but  I  hardly  think  I  have  ever  had  anything  more  difficult 
than  the  affair  I  have  undertaken  now.  It  would  not  be  easy 
under  any  circumstances  to  tell  Armine  of  Gaston's  proposal, 
but  to  tell  her  in  the  same  breath  of  her  father's  positive 
command  to  the  contrary — if  the  matter  were  not  so  serious 
one  might  call  it  absolutely  absurd  ! " 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mile.  d'Antignac  calmly,  "that  I 
should  tell  her  of  her  father's  command  at  all." 

"  That  would  be  at  least  an  easy  means  of  escaping  diffi- 
culty," said  her  brother,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  would  it  be  an 
honorable  one  ?  " 

"  And  by  what  possible  law  of  honor  are  you  bound  to  be 
the  executor  of  M.   Duchesne's  wishes?"  she  asked. 
VOL.  xxxix.— 7 
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"  I  am  not  bound  to  be  the  executor  of  his  wishes  at  all," 
D'Antignac  answered.  "  But  since  I  have  prevented  Eger- 
ton — who  is  so  bound — from  telling  Armine  of  them,  I  am 
obliged  to  take  the  duty  upon  myself,  or  else  be  guilty  of 
letting  her  make  an  important  decision  in  ignorance  of  what 
might  affect  that  decision." 

"  There  are  too  many  fine  scruples  in  this  matter,  in  my 
opinion,"  said  Helene.  "  You  acknowledge  that  the  command 
was  a  mere  ebullition  of  groundless  hate,  yet  you  feel  bound 
to  tell  Armine  of  it,  in  order  that  she  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sacrifice  her  own  and  Gaston  de  Marigny's  happi- 
ness. I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  your  point  of  view. 
/  should  suppress  it,  and  feel  that  I  was  doing  perfectly 
right." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
if  the  responsibility  were  laid  upon  you,"  said  her  brother. 
"But  you  forget  that.it  is  not  wholly  laid  upon  me.  There 
is  Egerton.  If  I  did  not  speak,  he  would." 

44  Then  he  is  very  foolish,"  said  she.  "  Leave  him  to  me. 
I  will  make  him  hear  reason." 

"  My  dear  Helene,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  one  who  did  not 
know  you  as  well  as  I  do  might  think  that  you  were  really 
desirous  to  conceal  this  thing — " 

"  And  so  I  am  really  desirous,"  she  interposed.  "  I  should 
not  call  it  concealing,  however.  I  should  simply  call  it  ig- 
noring." 

"  Unfortunately,  changing  the  name  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  a  thing  ;  and  whatever  you  might  call  it,  it  would 
be  concealment — of  which  there  can  be  no  question." 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  with  so  much  decision  that  Helene 
said  nothing  more — for  a  minute.  But  she  was  in  earnest  in 
the  view  which  she  advocated.  "  What  possible  purpose  can 
such  a  disclosure  serve  ? "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Or,  rather,  is 
it  not  plain  that  it  will  very  well  serve  the  purpose  of  Du- 
chesne,  which  certainly  nobody  should  wish  to  serve?"  And 
so  she  observed  presently : 

"  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  defeating  the  designs  of 
Heaven,  1  should  say  that  you  are  about  to  defeat  them.  For 
Armine  will  never  consent  to  marry  M.  de  Marigny  when 
she  hears  of  her  father's  prohibition ;  yet  such  a  marriage 
must  have  been  intended.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought  together?" 

"  I   confess  that  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  me,"  said 
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D'Antignac.  "  But  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  designs  of  Heaven.  We  cannot  tell  for  what  end  these 
two  have  been  permitted  to  know  each  other.  A  marriage 
would  be  very  romantic,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  would 
insure  their  happiness.  But  happiness  is  not  the  end  of  life." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  however,  if  one  may  possess  it 
with  the  blessing  of  God,"  said  Helene. 

"  With  the  blessing  of  God  one  cannot  well  miss  it,"  her 
brother  answered. 

"You  always  contrive  to  silence  one,"  said  she.  "But  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  as  glad  as  I  if  the  sad  morning  of 
Armine's  life  could  turn  into  such  a  noonday  as  Gaston  de 
Marigny's  bride  would  have." 

"  I  should  be  inexpressibly  glad,"  D'Antignac  replied 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "  But  I  am  sure  of  this :  that  the 
clouds  of  the  morning  have  done  her  no  harm,  and  that  her 
noonday  is  safe  with  God.  He  will  give  her  what  is  best." 

"  And  meanwhile  you  intend  to  tell  her  of  her  father's  com- 
mand ?  " 

"  I  must." 

To  this  there  could  be  no  answer,  and  Mile.  d'Antignac 
went  away  saying  to  herself  that,  after  all,  perhaps  Raoul 
was  right,  yet  mourning  over  the  certain  defeat  of  De  Ma- 
rigny's hopes.  "  And  it  would  be  such  an  ideal  marriage ! " 
she  thought,  as  Egerton  had  thought  before  her ;  for,  except 
D'Antignac,  no  one  knew  Armine  so  well  as  herself  or  recog- 
nized so  clearly  all  the  possibilities  of  the  girl's  nature.  Then, 
with  a  turn  of  reflection,  she  blamed  M.  de  Marigny  for  pre- 
cipitation. "  He  should  have  waited :  he  should  have  given 
her  time  to  forget  and  to  become  attached  to  him ! "  she 
said  to  herself ;  and  then  suddenly  she  remembered  Armine's 
tone  and  look  when  she  had  spoken  once  or  twice  of  the 
vicomte,  and,  with  a  pang  of  inconsistent  apprehension,  thought, 
"  What  if  she  is  already  attached  to  him !  It  may  readily  be  ; 
and  if  so,  how  terrible  that  will  make  the  struggle !  O 
my  poor  Armine  !  are  you  never  to  know  any  peace  ?  " 

As  she  asked  herself  this  question  Armine,  with  a  very 
peaceful  face,  entered  D'Antignac's  chamber  and  advanced 
to  the  side  of  his  couch  with  a  note  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  from  Miss  Bertram,"  she  said,  answering  his  look 
of  interrogation.  "  She  sends  me  some  books  which  she 
promised,  and  makes  such  solicitous  inquiry  for  you  that  I 
thought  you  should  see  what  she  has  written." 
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D'Antignac  took  the  note  and  read  with  a  smile  the 
dozen  or  so  lines  traced  in  Sibyl's  characteristically  bold 
handwriting,  then  he  handed  it  back.  "  Make  my  grateful 
acknowledgments,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  her  how  little  I  am  ex- 
hausted by  the  society  of  my  friends.  And  when  you  have 
written,  come  back,"  he  added,  as  Armine  turned  away. 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  sitting  down  in  her 
accustomed  seat  by  the  couch,  went  on  speaking  of  Miss  Ber- 
tram. 

"  I  am  so  much  interested  in  her,"  she  said,  "  that,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  making  a  suggestion  to  you — who  always 
know  without  suggestion  what  is  best  for  people — I  wish 
you  would  explain  to  her  something  of  those  problems  of  life 
which  once  troubled  me,  and  which  you  made  so  clear.  She 
is  very  clever,  but  she  seems  to  be  drifting  on  a  sea  of  opin- 
ions, without  rudder  or  guide." 

"  My  dear  Armine,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  I  think  that  you 
are  perhaps  a  better  guide  for  her  than  I  am.  For  one  thing, 
she  knows  that  you  speak  with  the  advantage  of  practical 
knowledge — that  you  have  seen  face  to  face  all  that  has  fasci- 
nated her  from  afar." 

"But  what  weight  can  my  knowledge  or  opinion  have?" 
cried  the  girl  quickly.  "  O  M.  d'Antignac !  how  can  you  say 
such  things  ?  Do  I  know  anything  save  what  you  taught  me  ? 
And  if,  by  that  means,  I  hold  some  truths,  have  I  your  power 
of  sending  them  home  to  the  heart?  Ah!  no;  you  humble  me 
when  you  talk  so!  But  I  think  Miss  Bertram  is  worthy,  of 
your  attention." 

"  Every  immortal  soul  is  worthy  of  our  attention,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  if  mental  gifts  constitute  any  peculiar  claim — which  I 
do  not  grant — Miss  Bertram  certainly  possesses  it.  She  in- 
terests me  also  very  much.  She  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and 
more  sympathetic  than  brilliant  people  often  are.  The  basis 
of  her  character  is  very  noble  ;  and  where  there  is  so  much 
sincerity  and  so  much  earnestness  the  attainment  of  truth 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  Do  you  not  know  that  haste  often 
defeats  its  own  end  ?  Let  us  do  what  we  can  and  be  con- 
tent to  imitate  the  patience  of  God.  This  soul  will  come  to 
him  at  last.  Have  no  fear." 

"  I  have  none — when  you  speak  so,"  she  answered.  "  But  it 
is  sad  to  see  a  mind  groping  in  darkness  when  one  knows  where 
light  is  shining." 

"  If   it  is  groping  toward   the   light  we   need   only  lead   it 
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gently  and  pray  much,"  he  said.  "  The  end  is  certain.  But 
now,  my  Armine,  it  is  of  yourself  I  wish  to  speak — of  your  life, 
your  future." 

She  looked  at  him  with  something  startled  and  a  little  appre- 
hensive in  her  eyes. 

"What  can  you  have  to  say  of  my  life?"  she  asked.  "Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  think  of  it?  " 

"  There  is  a  very  strong  reason,"  he  answered.  "  You  are 
called  upon  to  make  an  important  decision,  one  which  will  in- 
fluence your  whole  life — " 

She  interrupted  him  quickly.  "  If  it  is  of  anything  connected 
with — Marigny,  that  you  are  speaking,"  she  said,  "  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  useless.  Everything  has  been  settled.  I  am  to  be 
troubled  no  more  about  that." 

He  could  not  refrain  from  smiling. 

"  I  might  play  upon  words  and  tell  you  that  what  I  am  speak- 
ing of  is  certainly  connected  with  Marigny,  though  not  with  that 
to  which  you  allude,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  is  a  matter  too  im- 
portant for  trifling.  My  child,  have  you  ever  thought  of — mar- 
riage? " 

Still  larger  and  more  startled  grew  the  dark  eyes.  She  did 
not  answer  for  a  moment ;  then  she  breathed,  rather  than  said, 
one  word,  "  Never." 

"  Never !  "  repeated  D'Antignac,  somewhat  surprised.  The 
word  would  not  have  meant  much  from  most  girls'  lips  ;  but 
from  Armine's  he  knew  that  it  meant  a  great  deal,  for  she  never 
spoke  carelessly  or  at  random.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  "you  must 
know  that  it  is  the  state  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  enter." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Why 
should  you  speak  to  me  of  it,  M.  d'Antignac  ?  " 

"  Because  one  who  is  deeply  attached  to  you  and  fully  worthy 
of  you — one  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  providence 
of  God  into  your  life — asks  permission  to  offer  you  the  devotion 
of  his  heart  and  life." 

He  paused,  but  she  did  not  speak.  No  soft  flush  of  color  rose 
to  her  face,  nor  did  any  light  of  expectant  happiness  come  into 
her  eyes.  The  last  still  kept  their  grave,  startled  look,  and  for 
the  rest  she  sat  as  pale  and  still  as  a  statue.  After  a  moment 
D'Antignac  extended  his  hand  and  laid  it  gently  on  hers. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  name  of  this  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  cannot  be !  "  she  answered,  with  something  like  a  gasp. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be — " 
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"  The  Vicomte  de  Marigny  ?    Yes,  it  is  he." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  longer,  as  if  unable  to  be- 
lieve, then  suddenly  sank  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  on 
his  couch. 

D'Antignac  did  not  break  the  silence  which  followed.  He 
did  not  understand  her,  but  if  this  emotion  was  the  expression  of 
gratitude  or  happiness  he  felt  a  pang  of  keen  pity  to  think  of  the 
blow  which  was  in  store  for  her,  and  which  he  knew  would  fall 
with  such  crushing  force.  He  waited,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
painful  suspense  for  some  sign  which  should  tell  him  what  she 
was  feeling  and  what  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  say.  For,  well 
as  he  knew  the  girl,  and  accurately  as  he  had  foretold  her  course 
of  action  in  other  cases,  he  was  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  her  impulse  would  be  now. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  him  before  she  lifted  her  face  ;  but 
in  reality  the  clock  had  not  marked  more  than  the  passage  of  a 
minute  when  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
strange,  bright  look  which  absolutely  startled  him.  For  did  it 
not  mean  happiness,  and  must  he  not  dash  that  happiness  with 
pain?  "  O  my  poor  Armine  !  "  was  his  inward  ejaculation  before 
she  spoke.  But  when  she  spoke  how  soft  and  even  and  proud 
her  voice  was ! 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  what  you  have  told  me,  but  since  you 
tell  me  it  must  be  true,"  she  said.  "  But  how  can  I  tell  you  what 
it  has  made  me  feel?  Yet  I  think  you  will  understand;  you  will 
know  that  it  is  not  of  myself  that  I  have  thought,  but  of  him. 
That  he  should  offer  his  heart  and  his  life  to  me — that  is  incom- 
prehensible save  on  the  ground  of  his  own  nobleness.  And  this 
nobleness — is  it  not  something  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  God 
to  have  known  such  a  man,  and  something  also  of  which  to  be 
proud  that  he  has  found  in  me — me,  so  poor  and  unworthy — 
anything  to  attract  his  regard?  It  is  an  honor  which  I  shall 
never  forget — never  while  I  live,  M.  d'Antignac.  But  I  do 
not  think  of  that  as  I  think  of  what  it  is,  in  him,  to  put  aside 
all  question  of  worldly  advantage,  and  be  willing  to  give  his 
name  and  rank  to  the  daughter  of  one  who,  to  him  and  to  the 
world,  was  only  an  obscure  Socialist,  with  not  even  a  right  to  the 
name  he  bore  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  D'Antignac,  divided  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
"  am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  accept  him  ?  " 

"  Accept  him  !  "  she  repeated.  "  No.  Can  you  think  that  I 
would  do  him  such  an  injury  as  that?" 

"  An  injury,  Armine,  when  he  loves  you  !  "• 
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"  Does  he  ?  "  she  said  softly,  as  if  lingering  a  little  on  the 
thought.  "  I  must  believe  that  he  does — else  he  never  would 
have  asked  this — but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  do  him  so 
great  an  injury  as  to  think,  even  for  one  moment,  of  marrying 
him." 

"  But  how  would  you  be  doing  him  an  injury?  "  asked  D'An- 
tignac,  anxious  to  learn  what  was  in  her  mind. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Can  you  ask?"  she  said. 
"Do  you  not  see?  Whatever  he  does  must,  from  his  rank  and 
position,  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  what  would  the 
world  say  of  such  a  marriage?  It  would  bring  scorn  and  disap- 
proval upon  him ;  it  would  lessen,  perhaps,  his  influence  among 
those  whom  he  desires  to  lead ;  it  would  burden  him  with  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  his  order  and  who  was  strange  to  his 
life.  O  M.  d'Antignac  !  you  must  see  that  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  only  one  who  too  little  considered  himself  would 
ever  have  thought  of  it." 

"  I  can  answer  for  M.  de  Marigny,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  that 
in  this  matter  he  has  considered  himself  very  much.  He  has 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  his  own  life,  which  he  believes  that 
such  a  marriage  would  secure,  and  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  which  is  not  worth  a  thought." 

"  It  is  for  one  in  his  position,"  said  Armine.  "  His  life's 
work  is  in  the  world ;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  do  it  well,  men 
must  respect  as  much  as  they  admire  him.  He  must  do  no- 
thing to  lessen  his  own  power  to  serve  a  great  cause,  nothing 
which  can  give  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of 
inconsistency  or  folly.  You  know  this,  M.  d'Antignac,  and  you 
know  the  world  ;  you  know  what  would  be  said  of  him  if  he  mar- 
ried one  whose  political  surroundings  have  been  such  as  mine." 

D'Antignac  did  not  deny  this,  but  he  replied  :  "  There  would 
be  no  need  for  any  one  to  know  who  you  were.  You  belong 
now  to  the  house  of  Marigny." 

"  Even  if  that  were  possible,  which  it  is  not,"  she  replied, 
"  what  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  could  forget  my  past  and 
deny  my  father  ?  And  what  would  my  father  think,  M.  d'An- 
tignac ?  Could  I  take  such  a  step  without  asking  that  question  ? 
And  you  know  what  the  answer  would  be.  Can  I  forget  that 
I  disregard  his  commands  whenever  I  speak  to  M.  de  Marigny?  " 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  that  such  com- 
mands have  no  binding  force  upon  you  ?  " 

"  By  the  letter  of  the  law,  perhaps  not,"  she  answered  ; 
"  but  feeling  takes  no  account  of  law." 
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"  But  it  should !  "  said  he,  "  else  it  may  fall  into  wild  ex- 
travagance. Your  father  was,  unfortunately,  filled  with  an 
unreasoning  hatred  of  M.  de  Marigny,  and  you  only  perpe- 
tuate that  hatred  by  observing  his  commands." 

"  His  commands  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  decision  in 
this  matter,"  she  said.  "  If  he  had  never  spoken  of  M.  de 
Marigny  I  should  still  feel  that  I  could  never  do  him  the  in- 
jury of  suffering  him  to  unite  his  life  with  mine." 

She  spoke  calmly,  but  so  positively  that  D'Antignac  felt 
sure  she  would  not  be  moved  from  this  position — unless, 
indeed,  De  Marigny  could  exert  an  influence  which  even  her 
resolution  would  not  be  able  to  resist.  That  he  might  exert 
such  an.  influence  D'Antignac  began  to  believe  possible  ;  and, 
this  being  so,  was  it  not  necessary  that  she  should  hear  of 
her  father's  last  charge?  He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  was  nerving  himself  to  the  effort  of  telling 
her  when  she  spoke  again : 

"  Yet  this  reason,  though  sufficient  in  itself,  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  I  must  decline  the  honor  which  M.  de  Marigny 
offers  me.  I  might  be  tempted — oh !  yes,  it  is  possible  that  I 
might  be  tempted,  despite  my  better  judgment  and  the  mem- 
ory of  my  father,  if  I  had  not  already  devoted  this  poor  life 
of  mine  to  another  purpose." 

"  To  another  purpose !  "  repeated  D'Antignac,  somewhat 
startled.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Can  you  not  tell  ?  "  she  said.  She  was  still  kneeling  by 
him,  and,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  with  the  old  familiar  ges- 
ture that  always  indicated  her  deepest  and  most  earnest  feel- 
ing, there  was  a  light  on  her  face  that  made  her  look  like  a 
saint  at  prayer.  "I  told  you  once  that  I  have  in  me  some- 
thing of  my  father's  spirit — that  my  heart  is  with  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  and  that,  like  him,  I  wish  to  cast  my  lot 
with  them  and  to  count  nothing  too  much  to  do  if  I  may 
bind  up  a  few  wounds  or  wipe  away  a  few  tears,  if  I  may 
even  in  the  least  degree  lessen  the  misery  and  the  despair 
that  is  in  the  world.  For  I  am  not  like  those  who  have  never 
thought  of  these  things,  whose  lives  have  been  cradled  in 
softness  and  in  ignorance  of  the  wretchedness  that  lies  all 
around  us.  The  sound  of  it  has  always  been  in  my  ears,  the 
sight  always  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  for- 
get it.  My  father — mistakenly  but  most  devotedly — spent  his 
life  in  laboring  to'  relieve  this  wretchedness,  and  I  desire  to  do 
the  same." 
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"How?"  asked  D'Antignac,  though  he  felt  sure  what  the 
answer  would  be. 

She  looked  up  at  the  crucifix  with  an  exquisite  smile.  "  '  If 
thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  come  follow  me.'  That  is  what  I  would  do, 
M.  d'Antignac." 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  gaze  in  which  soul  was  laid  open  to 
soul,  and  words  were  unnecessary.  Never,  perhaps,  was  sym- 
pathy more  full,  understanding  more  complete,  between  two 
human  beings  than  between  these  two  at  this  moment.  All 
that  one  glance  asked  the  other  answered,  until  at  length 
D'Antignac  said : 

"It  may  be  God's  will.  But  you  must  decide  nothing 
hastily.  To  whom  have  you  spoken  of  your  desire  ? " 

"  To  no  one,"  she  answered.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
speak  to  any  one  before  I  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

"And  how  long  have  you  thought  of  this?" 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  The  desire  was  with  me  long  before  it 
took  positive  form.  Perhaps  the  first  time  that  it  took  such 
form  was  when  you  said  to  me — have  you' forgotten  ? — that  I 
might  be  intended  to  make  reparation  for  my  father's  war 
against  religion,  to  atone  by  prayers  for  blasphemies,  and  by 
good  works  for  evil  deeds.  The  suggestion  was  like  a  ray  of 
light — an  inspiration  from  heaven.  It  was  what  I  had  longed 
for — to  aid,  to  labor,  to  atone — and  thus  the  way  was  made 
clear  to  me.  It  has  been  growing  clearer  ever  since.  Yes- 
terday some  words  in  Notre  Dame  seemed  spoken  to  me.  If 
the  evil  of  the  age  is  only  a  perversion  of  its  true  impulse, 
then  what  my  father  so  passionately  desired — to  serve  hu- 
manity and  to  lessen  its  ills — is  within  my  reach.  I  may 
work  for  his  end,  I  may  in  some  sort  fulfil  his  purpose  and 
atone  for  his  errors.  And  more  even  than  that " — her  eyes 
filled  with  radiance  as  she  lifted  them  again  to  the  crucifix — 
"  while  I  strive  to  relieve  the  misery  of  humanity  I  shall 
touch,  relieve,  reach  Him.  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  it,  if 
he  had  not  said  it  ?  Surely,  if  the  world  would  only  think  of 
it,  we  should  have  again  the  ages  of  faith,  when  the  noblest 
and  the  greatest  felt  themselves  honored  to  serve  Christ  in 
his  poor !  And  to  do  that — to  spend  one's  life  doing  that — 
O  M.  d'Antignac  !  is  it  not  better  than  the  sweetest  cup  of 
happiness  which  the  world  can  offer  to  one's  lips  ? " 

If  there  was  exaltation  in  her  look  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  the  exaltation  of  a  visionary,  but  of  one  who 
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had  counted  the  cost  and  knew  the  meaning  of  that  of  which 
she  spoke,  and  to  whose  lips  that  cup  of  human  happiness 
had  been  held  in  sparkling  brightness  only  a  little  while  be- 
fore. For  a  moment  D'Antignac  could  not  speak.  Then  he 
extended  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  head  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  benediction. 

"  It  is  God's  will,"  he  said.  "  May  he  bless  and  sustain 
thee,  sister  of  my  heart !" 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

'  D'ANTIGNAC  had  not  long  to  wait  before  M.  de  Marigny 
came  to  hear  Armine's  decision.  If,  as  he  had  said  of  him- 
self, he  was  not  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  at  least  sufficiently 
impatient  to  desire  to  know  his  fate  without  delay,  and  in  the 
mingling  of  fear  and  hope  which  occupied  his  mind  in  the 
interval,  to  the  exclusion  'of  other  subjects,  he  learned  more 
than  he  had  known  before  of  the  deep  hold  which  this  feel- 
ing had  laid  upon  him.  Never,  as  he  had  said  to  D'An- 
tignac, had  he  been  so  stirred,  attracted,  charmed,  by  any 
nature  as  by  this  which  had  so  unconsciously  revealed  itself 
to  him.  But  more  even  than  the  charm  was  that  im- 
pression of  strength  united  to  infinite  gentleness  with  which 
Armine  had  so  strongly  impressed  Egerton,  together  with 
an  idealism  and  a  keen  spiritual  perception  which  made  a 
type  of  character  as  unusual  as  it  was  elevated.  The  vi- 
comte  said  to  himself  that  if  she  once  laid  her  hand  in  his, 
the  world,  with  its  accustomed  shallow  judgment,  might 
think  that  he  had  given  all,  but  that  in  truth  he  would  re- 
ceive as  much  as  he  gave — if  not,  indeed,  far  more. 

But  would  she  ever  put  her  hand  in  his  to  aid  him  in  the 
battle  to  which  his  life  was  pledged,  and  to  be  his  com- 
panion toward  eternity  ?  He  had  little  hope  of  it — so  little 
that  his  heart  grew  heavy  as  he  went  to  hear  the  result  of 
his  suit.  The  man  who  had  hated  him  in  life  would  even 
in  death  defeat  his  desire — of  that  he  felt  almost  sure.  Yet 
when  he  remembered  how  Armine  had  yielded  to  his  in- 
fluence and  acknowledged  the  force  of  his  arguments  when 
it  was  a  question  of  friendly  intercourse,  his  spirit  mounted 
again  with  an  impulse  of  hope.  For  he  felt  within  himself 
the  power  to  overcome  her  scruples,  if  she  would  only  lis- 
ten to  him.  But  would  she  do  that  ? 

Asking    this    question,    he    mounted   the    steps    to    D'An- 
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tignac's  door.  But  when  he  entered  the  room  nothing  in 
his  appearance  indicated  anxiety.  He  greeted  his  friend 
with  his  usual  composure  and  talked  for  several  minutes  of 
the  affairs  of  the  day  before  there  was  any  allusion  to  Ar- 
mine.  Then  it  was  D'Antignac  who  opened  the  subject. 

"  I  have  fulfilled  your  wishes,  Gaston,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  "  and  I  am  sorry — for  your  sake — to  tell  you  that 
Armine  declines  your  offer." 

The  vicomte  grew  a  little  paler.  This  was  no  surprise 
to  him,  but  even  more  pain  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"  You  say  that  you  are  sorry  for  my  sake.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  her  happiness 
to  accept  my  offer?" 

"  No,"  D'Antignac  answered.  "  I  believe  that,  as  far 
as  human  happiness  goes,  it  would  be  for  her  happiness  in 
the  highest  degree.  And" — his  voice  changed  a  little — 
"I  think  that  she  believes  so,  too." 

"And  yet — ?"  said  the  vicomte.  Unconsciously  he 
closed  one  hand  with  nervous  force,  as  he  said  to  himself 
that  if  that  were  true  the  dead  Socialist  should  not  from 
his  grave  hold  them  apart. 

"  And  yet  she  refuses  even  to  consider  your  offer  ?  "  said 
D'Antignac.  "  Yes,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause she  believes  that  she  would  do  you  an  injury  by  accept- 
ing it.  Nay,  hear  me  out!  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause she  has  chosen  something  better  than  the  happiness  of 
life." 

In  the  tumult  of  his  own  feeling  it  was  natural  that  M.  de 
Marigny  should  not  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the -last 
words.  He  looked  at  his  friend  with  a  flash  of  resolution  in 
his  eyes.  "  Let  me  see  her,"  he  said.  "  These  are  no  reasons 
at  all." 

"  I  think  you  will  find  them  strong  ones,"  said  D'Antignac. 
"  The  first,  though  you  may  not  recognize  its  force,  is  very 
strong  to  her.  The  second  must  be  strong  even  to  you." 

"  The  second — what  does  it  mean  ?  "  said  the  vicomte.  "  That 
she  will  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  life  to  her  father's  com- 
mand ?  " 

"She  has  not  heard  of  her  father's  command,"  answered 
D'Antignac  calmly.  "  I  found  that  there  was  no  need  to  pain 
her  uselessly  by  telling  her  of  it.  Her  resolution  is  taken  with- 
out regard  to  that ;  and  you  need  not  feel  that  the  obstacle 
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which  stands  between  you  is  hate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
love." 

"  Love  !  "  repeated  M.  de  Marigny. 

"  Yes,  love,"  said  D'Antignac.  The  word  came  from  his 
lips  with  a  force  of  penetrating  sweetness,  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  other  there  was  infinite  affection  in  his  tranquil  glance. 
"  Love  which  is  strong  enough  to  renounce  the  happiness  and 
the  ease  of  life  in  order  to  serve  Christ  in  his  poor,  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  humanity  and  strive  to  lessen  its  ills.  That  is 
the  love  which  stands  between  you.  And  this  being  so,  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  you  will  say,  *  Fiat  voluntas 


There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  M.  de  Marigny  said 
slowly:  "You  mean  that  she  is  going  to  enter  the  religious 
life  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  mean  that,"  D'Antignac  replied.  "And  much  as 
I  desire,  much  as  I  would  do,  to  secure  your  happiness,  I  do  not 
think  that  either  you  or  I  would  dare  to  bid  her  pause  on  the 
path  where  God  calls." 

"  Not  if  it  is  indeed  God  who  calls,"  said  the  vicomte  after 
another  pause.  "  But  people  mistake  sometimes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  her  position  just  now  is  one  which  would  make 
such  a  mistake  possible.  She  has  hardly  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  a  deep  grief,  and  she  has  a  belief  that  some  insupe- 
rable obstacle  —  her  own  scruples  or  her  father's  commands  — 
stands  between  her  life  and  mine." 

D'Antignac  smiled  slightly.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  "  you  do 
not  know  Armine.  It  is  no  recoil  from  the  world  on  account 
of  grief  or  disappointment  —  which  recoil  can  never  constitute 
a  true  vocation  —  that  is  leading  her,  but  a  strong,  inflamed  de- 
sire to  give  her  life  and  her  effort  to  lessen  in  some  degree  the 
misery  of  the  world,  to  help  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  to  atone 
by  prayers  and  good  works  for  those  blasphemies  and  evil 
deeds  of  which  she  knows  so  much,  to  work  by  the  aid  of  the 
true  light  for  that  purpose  toward  which  her  father  struggled 
in  darkness,  and  to  win  at  last  the  infinite  reward  of  hearing, 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
me.'  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  God's  purpose  with  regard 
to  her  is  clear.  By  a  way  which  we  could  never  have  imagined 
he  has  prepared  her  soul  and  led  it  to  himself.  For  this  is  no 
new  resolution  on  her  part.  The  desire  has  been  with  her  long, 
growing  ever  clearer,  and  naturally  of  late  taking  more  definite 
form.  I  will  speak  frankly  and  say  that  I  think  she  would  have 
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loved  you  had  God  not  claimed  her  heart.     But  what  he  claims 
we  must  yield,  even  if  it  rends  our  own  hearts  to  do  so." 

"  Sometimes  one  has  no  alternative,"  said  the  vicomte,  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  pain  as  they  looked  out  of  his  pale  face. 

D'Antignac  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of  exquisite 
sympathy,  yet  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  knows  what 
the  end  will  be. 

"  You  have  an  alternative,"  he  said  quietly.  "  The  sacri- 
fice need  not  be  passive  on  your  part.  You  spoke  a  few  min- 
utes ago  of  seeing  Armine.  If  you  insist  upon  seeing  her  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  induce  her  to  change  her  resolution — 
for  human  nature  is  weak,  and  happiness  allures  us  all — or  at 
least  you  would  make  the  struggle  hard  to  her.  For  she  said 
that  she  might  be  tempted  to  forget  her  own  scruples  and  her 
father's  commands,  and  to  accept  what  you  offer,  but  for  the 
voice  of  God  bidding  her  rise  above  the  common  joys  of  life 
to  taste  the  divine  joy  of  sacrifice.  You  may  draw  her  back 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  path,  or  you  may  bear  a  willing 
part  in  the  sacrifice.  That  is  for  you  to  decide." 

The  vicomte  rose  to  his  feet.  "  You  will  think  poorly  of 
me,"  he  said,  "  that  I  hesitate,  and  yet  I  do — so  weak  is  human 
nature!  Give  me  a  little  time.  Let  me  ask  what  is  God's  will. 
I  will  return  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  said  D'Antignac  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 
"Go,  and  God  be  with  you." 

And,  indeed,  his  face,  as  he  lay  back  on  his  pillows  after 
M.  de  Marigny  had  left  the  room,  was  not  that  of  one  who 
had  fear ;  it  was  rather  radiant,  as  of  one  who  anticipated  cer- 
tain triumph.  "So  this  is  what  it  meant!"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  lifted  his  glance  to  the  crucifix.  "  We,  in  our  blind- 
ness and  short-sightedness  dreamed  of  human  happiness  for 
them,  while  God  was  preparing  an  opportunity  of  sacrifice. 
Benedict 'i  vos  a  Domino  !  " 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Marigny,  having  left  the  house,  was 
walking  away  from  the  river  along  the  Rue  du  Bac.  He  had 
no  definite  purpose  in  view,  but  had  turned  his  face  in  this 
direction  merely  as  a  matter  of  instinct,  his  apartment  being 
in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  He  had  no  intention,  however,  of 
going  there  or  anywhere  else  in  especial ;  his  impulse  was 
simply  to  be  alone  and  struggle  with  the  temptation  that  as- 
sailed him — the  temptation  to  bear  down  all  opposition  by  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  seize  the  happiness  for  which  nature 
longed.  And  this  temptation  was  stronger  because  the  hap- 
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piness  so  desired  seemed  to  be  united  with  the  highest  aspi- 
rations of  his  nature.  What  he  felt  for  Armine  bore  not  even 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  vulgar  passion.  It  was  allied  to 
his  most  exalted  hopes  and  touched  his  most  tender  sympa- 
thies, so  that  to  resign  it  seemed  like  resigning  the  better 
part  of  himself,  or  at  least  an  influence  capable  of  aiding  that 
better  part  in  all  it  might  desire  or  undertake.  And  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  resign  not  the  lower  but  the  higher, 
not  the  thing  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  bad  but  the 
thing  which  we  know  to  be  best,  then  indeed  the  struggle  is 
hard,  the  resistance  strong. 

The  man  walking  so  quietly  along  the  Rue  du  Bac  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  when  a  familiar  voice  said :  "Bon  jour, 
M.  le  Vicomte."  And  looking  up  he  found  Egerton  before  him. 

"  I  have  just  left  my  card  at  your  apartment,"  said  the 
latter.  "  I  regretted  not  finding  you  at  home." 

"  I  regret  still  more  not  having  been  at  home,"  said 
the  vicomte.  "  If  you  have  no  engagement,  perhaps  I  may 
induce  you  to  retrace  your  steps." 

"  I  have  no  engagement  at  all,"  said  Egerton ;  "  but  you  are 
no  idler  like  myself.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have." 

"  An  engagement — no,"  said  the  vicomte.  And  then  he 
paused.  He  had  all  the  habitude  of  a  man  of  the  world,  all 
the  power  of  putting  aside  whatever  he  might  be  feeling  in 
order  to  fulfil  any  social  claim  or  duty  that  presented  itself. 
But  just  now  he  felt  as  if  the  effort  required  would  be  diffi- 
cult. His  pause  said  this,  and  Egerton  understood  it  at  once. 

"  But  you  intended  to  do  something  else — which  is  equi- 
valent to  an  engagement,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  think  of  in- 
terfering. I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  another 
day.  Au  revoir." 

"  Stop  an  instant,"  said  the  vicomte,  laying  a  detaining 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  are  right.  Though  I  have  no  en- 
gagement, there  is  a  reason  why  I  will  not  insist  on  your  ac- 
companying me  to  my  apartment.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  ac- 
company me  somewhere  else.  Will  you  come?" 

"  Willingly,"  answered  Egerton. 

"  Without  asking  where  I  shall  take  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  have  perfect  confidence,  and  am  prepared  to  fol- 
low wherever  you  lead." 

The  vicomte  smiled  a  little.  "  I  wish  you  were  indeed 
prepared  to  follow  where  I  am  about  to  lead,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  in  time.  Allans  !  " 
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They  walked  on  along  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  presently  M. 
de  Marigny  paused  before  a  large  building,  mounted  a  high 
flight  of  steps,  and  opened  a  door.  Egerton  followed,  and 
found  himself,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  in  a  church  which 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  convent  chapel.  There  was 
a  screen  dividing  it,  but  within  the  space  set  apart  by  that 
screen  were  no  feminine  forms.  Those  that  were  to  be  seen 
were  masculine — young  men  in  the  dress  of  seminarians. 
There  were  only  two  or  three,  and  they  were  kneeling  quietly, 
absorbed  in  prayer.  On  the  outside  of  the  screen  M.  de 
Marigny  also  knelt,  and  Egerton,  after  meditating  some  min- 
utes on  the  scene — which  was  not  without  its  strangeness  in 
contrast  to  the  tumultuous  life  of  the  street  a  few  feet  away — 
began  to  look  around  him,  and  then  perceived  at  one  side 
some  newly-erected  tombs  or  tablets  below  which  wreaths 
of  immortelles  were  placed.  He  moved  toward  them  and 
read  the  inscriptions,  which  were  brief  and  simple,  only 
telling  that  at  a  recent  date  those  to  whom  these  memorials 
were  erected  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  China. 

As  the  young  man  stood  looking  at  the  words  which  said 
so  little  yet  told  so  much,  it  flashed  upon  him  where  he  was — 
within  the  walls  of  the  Mission  Etrangeres,  the  nursery  of  con- 
fessors and  martyrs !  He  had  heard  of  it,  but  vaguely — as 
one  hears  of  something  afar  off — yet  here  it  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  hurrying,  pulsating  life  of  Paris  !  One  had  but 
to  turn  aside  from  the  busy,  brilliant  streets,  to  open  a  door, 
in  order  to  stand  on  holy  ground — by  the  graves  of  martyrs 
and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  would  to-morrow  go  forth 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  to  take  up  their  labors  and  per- 
haps meet  their  reward.  Egerton  looked  from  the  marble 
tablets,  with  their  brief  story,  to  the  men  in  the  flower  of 
youth  kneeling  before  him — men  who  had  forsworn  all  the 
sweetness  of  life  to  prepare  for  an  existence  of  infinite  hard- 
ship and  toil,  with  the  probable  crown  of  a  cruel  death — and 
asked  himself  if  it  could  be  that  they  were  of  the  same  race 
and  nature  as  himself.  He  thought  of  his  own  idle,  luxurious 
life,  of  the  lack  of  faith,  lack  of  purpose,  lack  of  good  which 
characterized  it ;  and,  as  it  rose  before  him,  shame  filled  him  like 
a  passion.  Yet  not  shame  alone.  The  desire  to  reach  those 
loftier  heights  of  feeling  and  action  where  other  men  trod, 
the  longing  for  spiritual  light,  overpowered  him.  Faith — 
faith  to  believe  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  to  dare  all  things 
— was  what  he  asked.  And  while  he  stood  outside  the  great 
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household  of  God,  wishing,  longing  for  this  faith,  here  was 
the  record  of  what  men  of  his  own  generation  had  endured 
for  it.  Was  their  sacrifice  extremest  folly  or  sublimest  wis- 
dom ?  He  answered  the  question  when  he  knelt  and  said  al- 
most unconsciously  :  "  Holy  martyrs  of  Christ,  pray  for  me !  " 

How  long  Egerton  knelt  he  did  not  know,  but  he  never 
forgot  what  he  felt  during  those  moments.  With  almost  the 
vividness  of  a  vision  he  saw  the  cruel  torments  amid  which 
these  men  had  laid  down  their  lives,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  Lord,  preaching  his  Gospel  and  bearing  his 
cross  even  to  the  very  height  of  Calvary.  And  then,  in  con- 
trast, he  felt  all  the  infinite  peace  of  this  spot  where  they 
had  gained  the  strength  for  that  supreme  sacrifice.  Here  the 
offering  had  been  made,  here  life  and  all  its  sweetness  was  re- 
nounced, here  every  tie  that  binds  man  to  earth  had  been 
severed.  Surely  it  was  a  spot  in  which  to  form  great  and 
generous  resolutions !  Surely  those  who  could  not,  even  from 
afar  off,  follow  such  heroes  might  at  least  catch  some  faint 
spark  of  their  spirit  here,  and  grow  ashamed  of  their  own 
selfish  lives  and  careless  hearts. 

The  young  man  was  still  kneeling  when  M.  de  Marigny, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  finally  approached  him.  He 
rose  then,  but,  before  turning  away,  stooped  to  take  one  im- 
mortelle from  the-  wreaths  near  him.  After  they  left  ^the 
church  a  minute  or  two  elapsed  before  either  spoke.  Then 
Egerton  said  slowly  : 

"  That  is  a  wonderful  place  to  make  one  think.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  it.  After  all,  sacrifice  is  the  supreme  test  of 
religion.  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.'  How  entirely  all  modern  religious 
systems  ignore  that!  And  yet  without  sacrifice  there  can  be 
no  religion  in  any  vital  sense." 

"  The  religion  which  does  not  demand  sacrifice  is  no  reli- 
gion at  all,"  said  M.  de  Marigny  ;  "  and  when  it  is  demanded 
— well,  then  one  learns  how  much  or  how  little  one's  faith  is 
worth.  It  is,  as  you  have. said,  the  supreme  test."  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  added :  "  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Lacordaire  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  but  something,"  Egerton  answered.  "  M. 
d'Antignac  gave  me  a  volume  of  his  Conferences  not  long  ago. 
I  have  found  them  magnificent." 

"  There    are   sentences    in    his  writings  which  recur  to  me 
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strongly  now  and  then,"  said  M.  de  Marigny.  "  In  the  church 
yonder  I  thought  of  this :  '  When  you  desire  to  know  what  a 
person  is  worth,  sound  his  heart,  and  if  it  does  not  give  forth 
the  sound  of  sacrifice,  though  it  be  clothed  with  the  kingly 
purple,  genius,  birth,  or  fortune,  turn  your  head  aside  and 
pass  on ;  it  is  no  longer  a  soul  with  whom  you  ought  to  have 
any  intercourse.'  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Egerton,  "  that  if  that  test  were  applied 
few  of  us  would  prove  worthy  of  intercourse." 

"  One  should  apply  such  tests  to  one's  self  before  one  ap- 
plies them  to  others,"  said  the  vicomte  simply.  "  It  was  to 
myself  that  I  applied  it.  '  When  you  desire  to  know  what  a 
person  is  worth,  sound  his  heart,  and  if  it  does  not  give  forth 
the  sound  of  sacrifice — '  It  is  a  hard  test,  but  one  that  never 
fails.  And  if  one  is  humbled  by  the  result — well,  that  too  is 
a  good  thing.  One  learns  the  measure  of  one's  own  weak- 
ness. And  yonder  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  gain  strength." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  good  place  in  which  to  gain  all  that  is 
essential  for  life  or  death  ;  and  certainly  the  power  of  sacrifice 
is  essential  for  both,"  said  Egerton.  "  But  one  smiles  to  hear 
you  speak  of  the  measure  of  your  weakness,  M.  le  Vicomte. 
What  would  you  think  if  you  could  know  the  measure  of  the 
weakness  of  others  ?  " 

"  It  is  enough  to  know  the  measure  of  one's  own,"  said 
the  vicomte.  "  I  have  learned  it  to-day.  Yet  there  is  this 
comfort,  that  a  sacrifice  which  cost  little  would  be  worth 
little ;  whereas  to  resign  the  desire  of  one's  heart — that  is  a 
great  privilege.  The  struggle  was  sharp,"  he  went  on,  speak- 
ing as  if  to  himself,  "  but  it  is  over.  Fiat  voluntas  Dei" 

Egerton  made  no  comment — plainly  the  words  were  not 
intended  for  him — and  they  walked  on  silently  for  some  time. 
Then  at  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  he  paused. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  he  said,  "  how  many  things  that  look 
like  mere  accidents — the  result  of  veriest  trifles — have  seemed 
since  I  have  been  in  Paris  to  form  part  of  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  to  lead  me  by  devious  ways  in  one  direction.  For  instance, 
my  meeting  you  this  afternoon  has  resulted  in  an  impression 
that  I  do  not  think  will  pass  away.  And  so  I  have  to  thank 
you  before  bidding  you  adieu." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said   the  vicomte.      "  Come   with   me   to   my 

apartment.     Nay,   do   not   hesitate!      The    mental    struggle    is 

over  which  made  me  disinclined  for  your  society  an  hour  ago. 

In  the  place  where  we  have  been  one  could  not,  for  very  shame, 
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refuse  any  sacrifice  that  God  demanded.  But  pain  remains, 
even  after  the  struggle  is  over.  So  come  and  let  me  have  the 
best  medicine  for  pain  in  the  world — that  of  trying  to  do  an- 
other a  little  good.  One  who  has  advanced  as  far  as  you 
have  should  halt  there  no  longer." 

"  Then  tell  me  what  to  do,"  said  Egerton  quietly. 


TO   BE  CONTINUED. 


AN  IMPUDENT  FABRICATION  EXPOSED. 

A  GOOD  definition  of  the  word  fabrication  is  "  a  built-up  lie." 
At  any  rate,  it  applies  exactly  to  a  statement  about  our  Catholic 
schools,  of  which  statement  the  joint  builders  are  Mr.  Dexter 
A.  Hawkins,  of  the  New  York  bar  ;  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  ex-Minis- 
ter to  Austria,  and  grandson  of  John  Jay  of  Revolutionary  fame ; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Universalist 
Quarterly.  They  have  jointly  fabricated  an  outrageous  false- 
hood about  Catholic  schools,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  to 
them  the  credit  respectively  due  to  them  for  it.  Mr.  Hawkins 
laid  its  foundation  and  put  it  into  shape  to  receive  suitable  al- 
terations, additions,  and  ornaments,  so  that  others  might  give  it 
what  we  may  call  the  finishing  touches. 

Mr.  Hawkins  derived  the  following  information  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1870: 

Total  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States 5,567,229 

Number  of  those  among  them  who  cannot  write 777,873 

or  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Now,  this  is  the  "  raw  material "  of  truth,  to  be  combined 
with  falsehood  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  false  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hawkins  goes  on  to  say,  "  most  of  whom  [the  foreign; 
born  population]  came  from  Ireland  and  England  " — lie  the  first— 
"  countries  up  to  that  time  dependent  upon  parochial  schools  " 
— lie  the  second,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  "  Hence,  at 
that  date,  our  foreign  population  may  be  justly  taken  as  the 
fair  average  product  of  the  parochial  mode  of  education  " — lie 
the  third,  or  rather  a  whole  series  of  lies  mixed  together.  For 
proof  of  this  we  need  only  say  : 

First.  According  to  the  census  the  Irish  constituted  only  one- 
third  of  our  foreign-born  population. 
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Second.  We  do  not  know  what  Ireland  depended  upon  in 
regard  to  education.  We  think  she  had 'not  much  to  place  any 
dependence  upon — certainly  not  on  the  landlords,  who  had  the 
money,  nor  on  the  government  up  to  1831;  for  the  penal  laws 
imposed  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  on  any  Catholic  opening* a 
school.  Higher  education  was  forbidden  to  Catholics,  and  they 
had  to  go  to  the  Continent  to  get  it,  at  great  expense  and  dan- 
ger of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Third.  Ireland  has  had  no  system  of  parochial  schools.  She 
has  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  private  schools,  often  called 
hedge-schools,  supported  by  the  people  themselves. 

Fourth.  Illiteracy  is  not  the  product  of  schools  of  any  kind, 
but  rather  the  product  of  the  want  of  schools.  The  people  who 
cannot  write  are  those  who  never  had  schooling  of  any  kind. 

There  will  be  more  illiteracy,  no  doubt,  in  any  country  where 
the  parent  must  pay  directly  for  the  schooling  of  his  children 
than  in  one  where  he  has  nothing  to  pay,  because  more  children 
will  in  that  case  not  go  to  school  at  all.  This  does  not  show, 
however,  that  pay-schools  do  not  give  a  good  education.  The 
education  may  be  much  better,  though  not  so  many  enjoy  it. 

To  say  that  either  the  parochial  mode  of  education  or  the  public- 
school  mode  of  education  produces  illiteracy  is  absurd  nonsense  on 
its  face.  This  playing  a  juggle  between  results  of  parochial  sys- 
tem of  education  (which  may  be  understood,  as  you  like  it,  for  the 
effect  on  those  who  do  not  attend  school  as  well  as  on  those  who 
do)  and  the  product  of  the  parochial  mode  of  education  is  only  an 
adroit  dodge  to  insinuate  a  lie. 

To  say  that  the  product  of  the  parochial-school  mode  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  average  product  of  the 
parochial  mode  of  education  everywhere  is  absurd.  Even  if 
there  had  been  parochial  schools  in  Ireland,  which  there  were 
not,  it  is  absurd,  but  doubly  so  since  there  have  not  been  enough 
to  speak  of.  Since  1831,  now  more  than  fifty  years,  the  National 
government  schools  have  been  established,  and,  in  spite  of  grind- 
ing poverty  and  of  having  something  to  pay — though  not  much 
—the  illiteracy  of  Ireland  has  almost  disappeared. 

Ireland  has  depended  u^Qn  private  schools,  not  upon  parochial 
schools.  So  have  our  Southern  States  depended  on  private 
schools,  helped  out  by  public  schools.  The  white  people  of  the 
Southern  States  have  not  been  ground  •  down  to  the  state  of 
poverty  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
had  an  excellent  chance  to  get  a  living.  Yet  the  census  of  the 
United  States  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of  illiteracy 
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among  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  than  among 
our  foreign-born  population. 

Illiteracy  among  our  foreign-born  population 14     per  cent. 

Illiteracy  among  our  white  population  in  the  Southern  States, 

from  10  to  14  years  of  age 29.6  per  cent., 

more  than  double. 

Now,  combining  his  small  modicum  of  truth,  that  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  population  could  not  write  in  1870,  with  his 
monstrous  farrago  of  lies,  false  assumptions,  and  double-meaning 
expressions — to  be  taken  interchangeably  with  each  other  as  con- 
venient— such  as  "  results  of "  and  "  product  of,"  and  parochial- 
school  "  system  "  and  parochial-school  "  mode  of  education," 
Mr.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  produces  this  very  astonishing  tabular 
statement : 

Illiterates.  Paupers.  Criminals.  Inhabitants. 

Parochial  system 1,400         410          160  to  the  10,000 

Public-school  system  in  21  States 350          170  75       "       10,000 

Public-school  system  in  Massachusetts.       71  49  n       "      10,000 

He  uses  the  word  system  as  a  blind  to  produce  the  impression 
that  Roman  Catholic  schools  produce  illiteracy,  pauperism,  and 
crime.  This  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  proceeding,  in  which 
he  gives  this  table  : 

American  paupers  in  New  York  City i    per  cent. 

Irish  paupers  "  "  "      3i 

remarking :  "  The  Irish  were  all  substantially  educated  in^  the 
parochial  schools,"  to  which  we  reply  by  an  old  proverb  :  "  Tell 
that  to  the  marines." 

A  little  later  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  In  other  words,  a  child 
trained  up  in  the  parochial  school  is  during  life  more  than  three 
and  a  quarter  times  as  likely  to  get  into  jail  as  the  child  trained 
up  in  the  free  public  school."  We  think  if  Mr.  Hawkins  had  his 
deserts  he  would  be  more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as  likely 
to  be  in  jail  as  the  child  trained  in  a  parochial  school.  For 
mendacity,  intended  to  provoke  prejudice,  hatred,  and  violence 
.against  a  whole  class  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  is  a  great  crime, 
.though  it  may  not  come  under  the  statute. 

We  now  come  to  the  Hon.  John  Jay.  This  gentleman  has  an 
'honorable  name,  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  has  also  filled  the  office  of 
ambassador  to  Austria.  It  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  good 
ability,  good  education,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  seeing  whether 
a  thing  is  proved  or  not ;  also,  when  he  makes  important  state- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbors,  that  he  has  been  careful 
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to  see  that  his  statements  are  true  and  proved.  Mr.  Jay  has  not 
done  this.  A  statement  is  to  the  detriment  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
Mr.  Jay  accepts  it  at  once,  and  declares  that  it  has  been  shown 
from  the  United  States  census  that  such  and  such  things  are 
true.  We  can  understand  how  Mr.  John  Jay  can  be  blinded  by 
intense,  narrow  prejudice  to  accept  against  Catholics  what  he 
would  hoot  at  if  alleged  against  any  one  else. 

But  now  here  is  something  else  which  we  cannot  understand 
how  any  honorable,  or  even  decent,  man  could  do.  He  has 
deliberately  altered  Mr.  Hawkins'  cautious  statements  about 
school  systems,  and  says  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has  shown  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1870  the  comparative  number  of  illite- 
rates, paupers,  and  criminals  to  every  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
produced  respectively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
the  public  schools  in  twenty-one  States,  and  by  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  a  false  statement  by  the 
Hon.  John  Jay  of  what  Mr.  Hawkins  has  said.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  has  taken  the  dishonest  liberty  of  materi- 
ally altering  Mr.  Hawkins'  statement  and  substituting  for  "  pa- 
rochial system  "  "  Roman  Catholic  schools." 

Mr.  Hawkins  stated  his  table  as  follows : 

Illiterates.  Paupers.  Criminals.  Inhabitants. 

Parochial  system 1,400  410    ^  160  to  the  10,000 

Public-school  system  in  21  States 350  170            75       "       10,000 

Public-school  system  in  Massachusetts.        71  49            n      "      10,000 

Mr.  John  Jay  writes  it  down  thus  : 

Illiterates.  Paupers.  Criminals.  Inhabitants. 

Roman  Catholic  schools 1,400  410          160  to  the  10,000 

Public  schools  in  21  States 350  170            75      "       10,000 

Public  schools  in  Massachusetts 71  49            n      "       10,000 

and  fits  it  to  go  on  its  travels  throughout  the  country. 

And  he  goes  on  and  alleges  another  utterly  ungrounded 
falsehood  which  Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  dare  to  do  more  than 
insinuate — that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  State  of 
New  York  turned  out  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  paupers  as 
the  public  schools."  Mind  you,  Mr.  Hawkins  does  not  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  New  York  or  of  the  United  States :  he  is  sophisticating  and 
falsifying  about  Ireland.  Yet  Mr.  Jay  makes  the  above  asser- 
tion about  our  schools  here  on  Mr.  Hawkins'  authority.  Mr. 
Hawkins'  lie  had  pretty  large  proportions,  but  it  was  disguised  ; 
it  insinuated  what  it  did  not  dare  to  say.  It  was  modestly  con- 
scious that  if  it  spoke  right  out  it  would  be  detected  ;  if  exam- 
ined,  it  had  something  specious  to  fall  back  upon. 
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But  Hon.  John  Jay  alters  and  enlarges  and  fabricates  to  suit 
himself.  He  states  the  lie  in  all  its  nakedness,  without  an  effort 
to  disguise  it.  And  he  tells  another  falsehood  in  telling  it, 
for  he  states  that  Mr.  Hawkins  says  it,  when  he  does  not  say  it. 

We  are  sorry  for  Hon.  John  Jay  for  his  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honorable  name  of  his  ancestor,  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  country,  which  he  has  represented  in  Austria.  And  we  tell 
him  plainly  that  the  cause  of  truth,  which  he  thinks  he  is  serv- 
ing, is  not  served  by  mendacity. 

Rev.  Thos.  B.  Thayer,  editor  of  the  Universalist  Quarterly, 
has  assumed  all  the  statement  of  Hon.  John  Jay,  whom  he  es- 
teems a  "  wiser  man  "  than  himself — a  proof  certainly  of  his  own 
childlike  simplicity.  He  prefaces  it  with  this  statement,  which, 
considering  that  Mr.  Hawkins  drew  all  his  inferences  from  our 
foreign-born  population,  and  that  his  investigations  and  compari- 
sons were  drawn  from  Ireland  for  many  years  back  up  to  this 
date  (1870),  is  enough  to  excite  a  horse-laugh:  "But  we  need 
not  [go  abroad]  to  ascertain  the  results.  Investigations  and  com- 
parisons [in  our  own  land]  have  already  revealed  the  moral,  edu- 
cational, and  political  difference  in  results  between  Protestant  en 
lightenment  and  Catholic  ignorance,  between  our  public-schools 
and  the  parish-schools  of  the  church,  as  the  following  will  de- 
monstrate with  sufficient  emphasis."  Then  follow  Mr.  Hawkins' 
statement,  as  amplified  and  altered  by  John  Jay,  and  the  state- 
ment that  the  Roman  [Catholic  schools  in  New  York  "  turned 
out "  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  public-school 
system,  winding  up  with  "  these  facts  afford  strong  support  to 
the  charges  often  made  "  about  Roman  Catholic  schools,  etc. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thayer  and  the  Hon.  John  Jay  have  committed  a 
grave  fault.  They  have  professed  to  advocate  God's  cause,  and 
they  have  done  so  by  falsehood.  They  have  dishonored  God, 
and  really  advocated  the  devil's  cause.  The  best  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  repent.  Faith  alone  will  not  justify  them  ;  they  must  en- 
deavor to  restore  what  they  have  dishonestly  taken.  They  have 
made  a  public  accusation  of  their  neighbors  which  is  an  unmitigat- 
ed falsehood.  Let  them  make  public  confession.  A  murderer  is 
expected  for  the  good  of  his  soul  to  confess  his  crime  before  he 
is  hanged.  Why  should  not  the  murderer  of  the  reputation  of 
others  do  likewise  before  he  appears  at  the  last  tribunal  to  answer 
for  his  deeds  ? 

Let  them  procure  a  copy  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870, 
also  Mr.  Hawkins'  pamphlet,  which  he  no  doubt  will  cheerfully 
furnish  on  application  at  No.  ill  Broadway,  New  York,  and  then, 
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like  honest  men,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Thus  they  will  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong,  deter  others  from  the  like  nefarious 
courses,  receive,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  forgiveness  of  God,  and 
also  the  forgiveness  of  the  writer  of  this,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  much  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  showing  them 
up  has  been  a  most  disagreeable  one,  and  one  in  which  he  has 
had  much  trouble  to  avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  and 
Christian  moderation  and  yet  do  anything  like  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. 


THE  DELICACY  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

"  SORROW  is  better  than  laughter,"  said  the  Preacher.  Yet 
he  said  again,  "There  is  a  time  to  laugh."  What  a  support  to 
the  heart  of  man  is  in  the  tears  which  come  to  his  eyes,  both 
when  they  come  from  grief  and  when  they  come  from  joy ! 
The  subtile  influences  which  console  for  one  and  subdue  the 
exuberance  of  the  other  are  closely  blended  in  the  depths  of 
our  being.  So  it  is  that  sorrow  is  oftener  followed  by  smiles,  and 
laughter  ends  with  sighing. '  The  writer,  therefore,  who  under- 
takes to  represent  the  life  of  man  must  study  these  elements 
with  equal  care.  Plato  tells  us  of  a  discussion  that  took  place 
in  Athens  between  Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  in  which  the 
former  maintained  that  a  good  writer  of  tragedies  ought  to  be 
able  to  write  comedies  also.  Yet  it  was  two  thousand  years 
before  the  full  force  of  the  argument  was  illustrated.  A  few 
reflections  preliminary  to  considering  Shakspere  in  this  view 
seem  proper. 

Greek  tragedy,  originating  in  religion,  designed  to  inculcate 
fear  of  the  gods,  especially  of  fate,  had  no  place  for  scenes  ex- 
cept of  the  solemn,  the  awful,  and  the  terrific.  A  brave  man 
struggles  with  fate,  bravest  of  all  because  he  knows  that  he 
must  struggle  in  vain,  but  struggling  on  in  obedience  to  his 
native  impulsions  of  courage,  honor,  and  justice,  and,  when 
vanquished,  leaving  behind  the  name  of  one  whom  nothing  ex- 
cept fate  could  have  overthrown.  Such  was  the  burden  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Its  achievements  were  indescribably  great,  and 
they  stimulated  the  very  highest  endeavor.  Greek  comedy 
also,  in  its  very  first  intentions,  had  elements  of  the  religious. 
Curious  as  it  may  be,  yet  such  were  many  of  the  scenes  in  honor 
of  Bacchus.  But  among  the  refined  Greeks  comedy  seemed 
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to  have  had  for  its  object  to  make  a  contrast,  more  or  less 
pleasing,  with  the  solemnities  of  tragedy.  If  it  had  been  the 
habit  of  the  tragic  muse  to  employ  for  its  heroes,  even  some- 
times, other  than  the  most  illustrious,  perhaps  the  genial  and 
generous  humor  which  was  unknown  to  Greek  dramatic 
writing  might  have  come  in  earlier.  But  neither  the  tragic  nor 
the  comic  poets  seemed  to  care  much  for  the  multitude.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  what  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  sen- 
timent of  pity.  Love  travels  mainly  on  a  level  or  downward. 
Pity,  like  worship,  tends  upward.  Tragedy  dealt  with  demi- 
gods and  legendary  heroes — with  GEdipus  and  Orestes,  with 
Alcestes  and  Medea,  with  Andromache  and  Antigone.  How 
have  the  multitudes,  forgetting  their  own  and  one  another's  sor- 
rows, wept  at  those  of  the  great !  Now,  to  relieve  men's  minds 
from  such  painful  solemnities  the  comic  poets,  in  an  age  less 
religious,  less  heroic,  less  fond  of  individual  greatness,  or  with 
contempt  because  the  latter  had  passed  and  without  expecta- 
tion of  its  return,  began  to  select  from  among  contemporary 
characters  those  who  would  but  could  not,  and  yet  claimed  to, 
be  heroes,  and  contrast  them  with  the  mighty  who  had  lived. 
Such  comedy  was  merely  satire.  It  railed  at  contemporary 
life  in  comparing  it  with  that  of  purer  times.  It  laid  bare  not 
only  the  weaknesses  but  the  meannesses  of  the  human  heart, 
for  the  purpose  of  burlesquing  the  noble  virtues  which  tragedy 
represented.  It  seemed  at  last  almost  avowedly  depreciatory 
of  those  views.  "  As  tragedy,"  says  Schlegel,  "  by  painful 
emotions,  elevates  us  to  the  most  dignified  views  of  humanity, 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  jocose  and  depreciatory  view 
of  all  things,  calls  forth  the  most  petulant  hilarity."  What 
words  !  For  a  "  petulant  hilarity  "  is  an  hilarity  in  which  there 
is  no  enjoyment  and  from  which  can  proceed  no  profit.  In 
such  representations  there  was  abundance  of  wit.  Attic  salt, 
flung  mercilessly  upon  the  excoriated  flesh  of  the  upstart  and 
the  braggart,  would  make  them  writhe  in  agony,  and  while  the 
spectators  would  shout  they  would  also  curse  with  laughter. 
Humor — humor,  which  is  so  much  broader  and  kinder  than  wit 
— seems  not  to  have  been  known.  Instead  of  being  intended  for 
the  production  of  the  innocent  indulgence  in  careless  pastime 
while  contemplating  such  absurd  and  ludicrous  conjunctures  as, 
with  little  or  no  evil,  occur  in  ordinary  life,  comedy  seemed  to 
have -been  intended,  though  in  a  most  doubtful  way,  to  be  an- 
cillary to  .the  serious  purposes  of  tragedy.  In  one  of  the  theatres 
last  night  Sophocles  had  excited  to  weeping  the  men  and  women 
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of  Athens  by  recitals  of  the  sufferings  of  CEdipus  and  his  children. 
To-night  Aristophanes  will  lead  them  into  a  house  in  another 
street  and  exhibit  his  Birds  in  Council,  in  which  the  mannikins  of 
the  time  are  put  in  contrast  with  the  great  of  Grecian  story. 
They  have  become  so  contemptible  that  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
supplanted  them  in  the  conduct  of  sublunary  affairs.  Even  the^ 
fair  Iris  with  heavenly  wings,  though  bearing  divine  messages, 
is  chided  for  passing  beyond  the  aerial  conclave.  The  loud 
laugh  will  arise,  but  it  will  be  a  "  petulant  hilarity,"  with  none  of 
the  healthfulness  that  comes  from  genuine  comic  feeling; 

This  difference  between  tragic  and  comic  writing,  rather  this 
resemblance  between  them,  continued  almost  until  the  coming 
of  Shakspere.  In  "  the  Sacred  Comedy  "  following  the  Miracle 
Plays  of  the  middle  age  the  character  that  made  the  fun  was 
the  Devil  himself.  Our  ancestors  laughed  as  well  as  they  could. 
For  man  cannot  always  be  serious.  He  must  laugh  sometimes, 
if  it  can  be  for  nothing  more  ridiculous,  at  a  pleasant  conceit  of 
seeing  the  great  enemy  fall  into  his  own  pit,  and  beaten,  and 
pinched,  and  made  to  roar  with  pain  and  discomfiture.  When 
the  time  came  in  England  for  another  sort  of  fun  upon  the  stage 
— and  it  seems  wonderful  how  slow  it  was  in  coming — it  broke 
forth  abruptly  and  about  as  broadly  as  any  who  were  fond  of 
the  broadest  might  ever  care  to  see.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of 
a  former  age  sometimes,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Bonner, 
verged  upon  too  great  liberties  with  the  Devil  and  the  Vice 
in  the  sacred  comedies,  a  check  was  placed  upon  such  perfor- 
mances, and  finally  their  suspension  was  ordered.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  such  salutary  restraint  had 
ceased  to  be  in  vogue,  and  it  seems*  almost  incredible  that  a 
play  so  unmixedly  coarse  as  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Nedle  "  to  open 
the  ball  of  modern  English  comedy  should  have  been  composed 
by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
prebend  of  Westminster,  Master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Col- 
leges, Cambridge,  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  But  bishops  in  the  line  of  Parker  were  not  what 
they  used  to  be  in  the  old  line.  This  one  fell  into  a  humorous 
vein  and,  for  a  preacher,  showed  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
the  lowly  and  the  gross  in  English  society,  and  as  hearty  an 
appreciation  of  them  as  any  who  could  ever  havej^spired  to  a 
gown,  not  mentioning  lawn  sleeves  and  the  mi 
some  frolic  for  the  boys  of  Eton  College  when'tl 
ter,  Nicholas  Udall  (he  a  preacher,  too,  in  the  Par 
let  them  present  his  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster  "  ; 
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the  bigger  boys  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge  (where  it  was 
first  put  upon  the  stage),  have  roared  at  the  hair-pulling  of 
Dame  Chat  and  Gammer  Gurton,  and  the  more  than  coarse 
scurrilities  of  Dickon  and  Hodge !  Yet  such  as  these  were 
not  only  the  best  but  the  only.  Such  a  people  would  not  have 
.listened  half  an  hour  to  such  as  the  "  Captivi "  of  Plautus  or 
the  "Andrea  "  of  Terentius.  They  were  not  the  people  to  pick 
out  the  fun,  what  there  was,  from  beneath  Greek  or  Latin  roots, 
but  must  have  it  pouring  forth  fresh,  if  muddy  and  most  foul, 
in  homely  vernacular  for  portraying  scenes  in  contemporary  En- 
glish life.  What  that  life  was  under  Tudor  rule  it  fills  a  delicate, 
modest  mind  with  painful  astonishment  to  contemplate.  Both 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  went  to  their  highest  heights  and 
their  lowest  depths,  and  the  pieces  which  came  upon  the  stage, 
in  order  to  be  waited  upon  for  their  close  by  an  English  au- 
dience, must  be  made  to  have  no  stint  of  blood  from  murders 
of  every  kind,  and,  in  the  after-piece,  no  sparing  of  the  nastiest 
words  of  scurrility.  Let  us  see  how  that  consummate  young 
genius  Marlowe  whetted  keener  the  hatred  for  the  Jew : . 

"I  walk  abroad  a-nights, 
And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls  : 
Sometimes  I  go  about  and  poison  wells.  .  .  . 
Being  young  I  studied  physic,  and  began 
To  practise  first  upon  the  Italian  ; 
There  I  enriched  the  priests  with  burials, 
And  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  use 
With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells. 
I  filled  the  jails  with  bankrouts  in  a  year, 
And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals; 
And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad, 
And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grief, 
Pinning  upon  his  breast  a  long  great  scroll 
How  I  with  interest  tormented  him." 

In  this  terrible  piece  there  is  neither  pity  from  Christian  to 
Jew  nor  from  Jew  to  Christian.  War  to  the  last  blood,  anguish 
in  extreme,  that  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished — these 
were  what  our  ancestors  three  hundred  years  ago  wished  to  see 
when  war  and  anguish  were  to  be  mimicked  upon  the  stage. 
Not  that  they  were  without  compassion  for 

"  Hem  that  stode  in  gret  prosperite 
And  been  fallen  out  of  her  high  degree," 

but  they  insisted  upon  seeing  the  blood  and  hearing  the  shriek. 

'They  preferred  witnessing  the  murderous  combat  to  hearing  it 

" 

* Barabbas  in  "The  Jew  of  Malta." 
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recited.  The  counsel  of  Horace  to  the  Pisos  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  them.  He  who  wondered  how  the  Romans  of  the 
foretime  had  endured  the  rudeness  of  Plautus,  and  were  not 
shocked  at  the  unnatural  murder  corani  populo  of  the  children  of 
Jason,  would  never  have  been  seen,  had  he  lived  in  that  time,  at 
the  Globe  or  Blackfriars.  For  that  public  relished  such  as  these 
beyond  all  else.  If  Progne  is  to  be  changed  into  a  bird  and  Cad- 
mus into  a  snake,  if  Clytemnestra  is  to  be  slain  at  the  bath  and 
•the  parricide  to  be  pursued  by  the  Furies,  that  English  public 
demanded  to  see  how  these  interesting  things  were  done.  And 
then  they  were  ready,  having  had  enough  of  horrors,  for  the  jest ; 
and  the  broader  was  this,  the  shouts  were  louder  and  heartier. 
They  must  have  both.  "  An  action,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  pass- 
ing visibly  on  the  stage,  instead  of  a  frigid  narrative,  a  copious 
intermixture  of  comic  buffoonery  with  the  gravest  story,  were 
requisites  with  which  no  English  audience  would  dispense." 
Illogical,  unreasonable  as  such  demands  seemed,  they  were  the 
foundation  of  the  greatest  dramatic  literature  of  the  world.  The 
wits  who  sought  fame  or  livelihood  must  conform  to  them. 
Fond  as  it  was  to  shed  tears  of  pity,  it  was  needful  to  wipe  them 
away  in  time  and  afford  a  channel  for  those  of  hilarity.  These 
two  great  wants  of  the  human  heart,  so  nearly  connected,  so 
necessary  to  each  other,  this  English  people,  rough  and  unstudy- 
ing  as  they  were,  first  asserted  upon  the  stage  in  the  alternate 
sequence  in  which  they  prevail  in  daily  life.  He  was  but  half  a 
philosopher  who  did  nothing  but  weep  ;  less  than  half  was  he 
who  only  laughed. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  development  of  this  dramatic 
literature,  and  see  how  it  made  ready  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  Shakspere.  Dreadful  indeed  were  the  things  in  tragedy,  and 
revolting  the  obscenities  in  comedy.  Some  of  the  latter  are  the 
more  extravagant,  but  the  more  venial,  because  they  were 
brought  out,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Massinger,  with  reluctant 
hands  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  and  raiment  for 
the  hungry  and  ragged,  and  shelter  for  the  houseless.  Others, 
like  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — both  gentlemen  born,  and 
sufficiently  prosperous — were  congenial  to  the  minds  which  ap- 
plauded the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  age.  The  greater  genius 
of  the  two  died  young.  The  other,  son  of  the  dean  of  Peter- 
borough who  was  rewarded  with  a  bishopric  for  his  insults  to 
Mary  Stuart  in  the  very  article  of  her  death,  survived  long  and 
worked  up  a  vast  amount  of  filth  that  was  most  cordially  relished 
for  too  long  a  time. 
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Added  to  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  that  made  such  coarseness 
endurable  and  even  preferred,  were  the  contemporary  rise  of 
Puritanism  and  the  extremes  to  which  hostile  parties  will  some- 
times urge  their  principles  and  conduct.  The  playgoers  laughed 
the  heartier  at  the  Four  Ps  of  Heywood,  the  Mother  Bombie  of 
Lyly,  thinking  of  the  not  inconsiderable  public  outside  who 
believed  it  to  be  a  sin  to  laugh  at  all.  The  satyr  that  these  merry 
spirits  brought  out  from  the  woods,  instead  of  being  exhibited  in 
his  best  attitudes  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Roman  critic, 
was  exhibited  in  his  worst,  because  there  were  those  to  main- 
tain that  the  satyr  should  never  have  been  taken  from  his  native 
wilds.  Yet  that  same  Heywood  could  excite  to  weeping  in  "A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  while  Lyly  could  rise  to  delicate 
humor  in  "  Midas,"  "  Endymion,"  and  "  Campaspe." 

More  decent  than  those  aforementioned  was  Ben  Jonson, 
more  serious,  more  brave ;  but,  lacking  the  pathos  of  the  tragic 
muse  and  having  to  turn  to  the  comic  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
live  at  all,  it  is  sad  to  see  how  his  saturnine  nature  struggled 
between  the  classicism  which  he  reverenced  and  the  modern 
broadness  of  humor  which  he  despised,  and  for  which  he  could 
not  forbear  to  substitute  the  satire  of  Menander  and  Plautus.  He 
could  rouse  to  laughter,  but  it  was  such  as  brought  no  relief  to 
the  heart.  In  "  Volpone,"  for  instance,  the  characters  intended  to 
excite  laughter,  instead  of  being  ludicrous,  are  villanous  to  a 
degree  that  is  shocking  to  humanity.  The  laugh  that  arises 
from  beholding  them  has  the  bitterness  of  disgust  and  the  eager- 
ness of  revenge.  When  the  great  rascal  is  caught  and  is  writh- 
ing with  the  pain  of  punishment  the  audience  scream  with 
laughter ;  but  it  is  such  laughter  as  we  might  indulge  withal  if 
perchance  we  should  see  a  brute  of  a  man  insult  a  woman  upon 
the  streets,  and  immediately  thereafter  assaulted  by  a  true  man, 
and  beaten,  and  kicked,  and  cowhided,  and  set  on  by  the  dogs. 
Yet  the  witness  of  such  scenes  does  not  good  to  the  heart 
wherein  it  most  needs  good.  Thus,  Ben  Jonson,  though  rising 
to  the  full  dignity  of  the  Romans,  both  in  his  tragedies  and  his 
comedies,  yet,  in  want  of  pathos  for  the  former  and  humor  for 
the  latter,  went  behind  those  whom  he  should  have  preceded. 

Interesting  struggles  those  were  in  the  modern  English 
drama.  The  buskin  beginning  with  solemn,  stately  "  Gorboduc," 
the  sock  with  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  and  "  Gammer  Gurton's 
Nedle  " — how  wide  apart  were  these,  apparently  how  irreconci- 
lable !  Writers  like  Sackville  might  be  disgusted  to  think  how  a 
reasonable  public  could  gather  pleasure  from  the  talks  of  Hodge 
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and  Doctor  Rat,  and  yet  desire  to  hear  tell  the  sufferings  of  the 
great  of  all  times.  But  that  people  intended  to  have  all  their 
wants  gratified.  They  meant  to  laugh  with  the  gay  and  weep 
with  them  that  wept ;  and  inasmuch  as  prim  pietists,  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  prim,  found  fault  with  comic  scenes  of 
even  delicate  kinds,  and  public  opinion  excluded  women  from, 
theatres,  not  only  as  actors 'but  as  spectators,  they  will  make 
their  fun  the  coarser  and  their  laugh  the  more  uproarious. 

The  theatre  is  the  repertory  of  the  best  literature  of  the  ages. 
From  Sackville,  from  Still  and  Udall,  the  playwrights  must 
study  the  temper  of  the  pits  and  learn  both  when  it  is  the  time 
to  weep  and  the  time  to  laugh.  Tragedy,  having  so  noble  pre- 
cedents, easily  led  the  way.  Comedy — comedy  such  as  it  was  and 
ought  to  become,  generous  as  gay,  sympathizing  as  ludicrous ; 
comedy  that  was  to  lead  to  laughter  that  brought  neither  pain 
nor  anger — had  to  work  its  way  and  be  developed  with  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  society.  In  ancient  times  it  had  made  men 
laugh  the  laugh  of  contempt,  scorn,  hatred,  and  satisfied  revenge. 
Its  newest  laughs  were  for  the  actions  and  sayings  of  the  lowly 
and  the  vulgar.  The  time  was  not  yet,  but  it  was  coming  fast, 
when  it  can  invite  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  come  together  to  its 
recitals,  in  listening  to  which  they  can  laugh  without  pain  and 
without  blushing. 

In  the  lives  of  the  playwrights  what  blending  of  the  serious 
with  the  sportive  will  one  see  who  studies  them  closely  !  How 
often  will  he  find  cheerfulness  among  the  serious,  and — especially 
— seriousness  among  the  sportive !  Charles  Reade,  in  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  makes  Mrs.  Triplett,  on  retiring  from  the  stage  at  night, 
take  from  her  person  the  finery,  lay  it  upon  the  table  with  dis- 
gust, and  then  regard  with  affection  a  cold  sausage  that  she  has 
taken  from  her  pocket.  We  smile  at  the  drollery,  but  simul- 
taneously we  feel  the  tenderness  and  the  sweetness  of  pity. 
Many  a  time  has  the  London  comic  dramatist,  standing  in  the 
street  in  rags,  almost  hatless  and  shoeless,  certainly  dinnerless, 
or  sitting  in  prison  hard  by,  heard  a  thousand  voices  roaring  to 
the  fun  himself  had  created.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  it  re- 
quires not  a  habitually  gay  temper  nor  felicitous  circumstances 
to  promote  humorous  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  he 
who  has  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  sadness  of  the  hu- 
man heart  who  can  most  skilfully  touch  the  chords  that  vibrate  to 
humorous  impulsions.  Before  Shakspere  the  drama  was  made 
up  mostly  of  tragedy  the  bloodiest  and  the  broadest  farce.  It 
was  reserved  for  him  to  unite  pathos  and  humor  as  they  are  con- 
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joined  in  human  life,  and  lift  each  as  high  as  human  language 
could  exalt.  These  observations  we  have  made  preliminary  to 
the  consideration  of  what  we  propose  to  style  the  comparative 
delicacy  of  Shakspere.  Of  his  sadness,  and  of  the  predominance 
of  the  serious  over  the  sportive  in  his  character  and  writings,  we 
shall  speak  in  another  article. 

When  Shakspere  came  to  London  English  comedy  knew  little 
more  than  the  farce.     The  delicate  humor  which  springs  out  of 
the  pleasant  phantasies  of  persons  in  polite  society  had  been  in- 
troduced rarely  and  with  timidity.     Men  who  had  wept  at  a  tale 
of  grief  desired  for  the  after-piece  or  the  interlude  the   relief 
which  was  to  come  from  a  great,  broad  joke.     Whatever  contri- 
butions were  made  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  playgoers  by  the 
young  actor  who,  having  married  too  early  and  not  well,  had 
left  his  native  Stratford,  little  of  them  has  been  transmitted  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  preferred  and  sufficiently  well  sustained 
the  parts  of  old  men.     His  heart  already,  it  seems,  had  learned 
to  find  its  best  sympathy  among  those  who,  having  tried  this 
life,  found  it  unable  to  fulfil  its  early  promises.     He  went  to  the 
stage  as  another  man  goes  to  another  business — to  make  money 
for  present  uses  and  to  lay  up  for  those  of  his  advanced  age. 
Finding  that  there  was  more  money  in  running  the  theatre  than 
acting  upon  its  boards,  he  took  that  business.     Examining  the 
plays  that  were  offered,  whenever  he  bought,  his  experienced  sa- 
gacity detected  what  should  be  subtracted,  what  added.     When, 
for  want  of  those  sufficiently  suited  to  his  purposes,  he  undertook 
to  write  them  throughout,  his  genius,  so  all-sided,  found  soon 
how  to  intermingle  the  serious  with  the  gay  as  he  had  seen  them 
intermingled  in  the  habitual  intercourse  of  daily  life.     Like  all 
great   minds,    he   had,    besides,    what    Goethe    properly   styles 
reverence  for  mankind,  for  superiors,  for  equals,  for  inferiors.     He 
respected  men  sufficiently  to  know  that  they  could  be  raised  by 
discreet  means  to  appreciate  humor  that  was  delicate  as  well  as 
what  was  rough  and  broad.     The  world  was  a  stage:  let  the 
stage  be  the  world.     Not  all  who  go  to  festive  scenes  are  gay, 
nor  all  at  funerals  subdued  with  sadness.     On  the  contrary,  such 
is  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  that  some  seriousness  ren- 
ders more  enjoyable  a  season  of  gayety,  while  often  on  solemn 
occasions  irresistible  is  the  impulse  to  smile  at  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  ludicrous  accidents.     How  inexpressibly  sad  the  death 
of  Ophelia ;  yet  who  but  kindred  and  lovers  can  forbear  to  laugh 
at  the  chattings  of  the  diggers  of  her  grave  ?    Just  as  men  are 
most  fond  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  so  are  they  most  prone  to  seek, 
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as  relief  from  a  surfeit  of  grief,  something  that  comes  from  the 
sportive.  Wise,  therefore,  and  benignant  is  he  who  provides  such 
relief,  and  of  a  kind  that  will  elevate  instead  of  degrading. 

To  such  a  mind  as  Shakspere,  we  do  not  doubt,  such  as  "  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Nedle  "  were  unmixedly  disgusting.  All  remember 
the  touching  melancholy  of  that  complaint,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
against 

"The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds." 

The  rougher  things  in  his  plays  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
exactions  of  an  age  behind  his  own  aspirations — exactions  more 
powerful  because  of  the  examples  in  the  houses  of  kings  and 
courtiers.  The  manager  of  a  theatre,  he  must  'provide  whatever 
is  demanded  ;  but,  if  only  occasionally  and  by  degrees,  he  will 
lead  his  audiences  to  something  higher  than  they  have  seen,  and 
educate  them  to  its  appreciation  by  making  it  ineffably  beautiful. 
He  will  give  the  rude  jest  when  he  must ;  but  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible he  will  substitute  the  delicate  mirth  of  gentleness,  and  thus 
give  tone  to  a  reasonable  mean  between  the  tragic  and  the  far- 
cical. How  merely  fanciful  are  most  of  his  comedies !  For  as 
yet  the  comedy  of  intrigue  was  little  developed.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  it  was  a  serious,  even  a  sad,  mind  that,  in  spite  of  all  this 
exquisite  sportiveness,  saw  beyond  it  into  the  melancholy  that 
was  yet  more  exquisite,  and  felt  that  that  was  the  role  in  which 
was  to  be  done  its  greatest  work. 

Let  us  look  at  "Twelfth  Night."  How  fanciful  this  play! 
Yet  for  this  we  have  an  apology  in  its  first  words,  the  sweetness 
of  which  none  but  the  very  coarsest  could  fail  to  enjoy  : 

"  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  j 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.     Enough  ;  no  more  : 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before  : 
O  spirit  of  love !  how  great  and  fresh  art  thou. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  naught  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  :  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  duke,  who,  for  the  time,  is  in  love 
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with  Olivia,  who  will  not  hear  of  love  until  her  mourning  be 
over  for  the  death  of  her  brother.  What  contrast  between  such 
words  and  thoughts  and  those  when  Cesario,  his  confidant, 
proves  to  be  Viola  in  disguise  !  Imperiously,  but  with  sweetest 
airiness,  does  fancy  play  amid  the  affections  of  all  the  leading  cha- 
racters. Viola  takes  the  disguise  of  a  boy.  Olivia  becomes  en- 
raptured with  this  boy  and  will  not  listen  to  the  duke.  Viola 
finds  herself  in  love  with  the  duke,  who,  when  he  ascertains  her 
sex,  retires  from  Olivia  and  thinks  he  has  never  loved  before. 
The  reappearance  of  Sebastian,  Viola's  brother,  more  than  com- 
pensates Olivia  for  her  disappointment,  and  the  endings  seem  like 
the  realization  of  those  fond  dreams  in  which  the  young  of  both 
sexes  indulge  on  the  dreamy  season  of  Twelfth  Night. 

Amidst  all  this  play  and  interplaying  of  the  serious  and  the 
gently  sportive  what  glorious  fun  there  is  in  the  talks  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch  and  Aguecheek,  the  clown,  Maria  and  Malvolio ! 
Entertainment  there  for  all — boxes,  dress-circle,  pit,  and  gallery — 
polite  ears  and  vulgar.  Some  of  the  words  for  all  are  to  become 
immortal,  some  for  the  poet  to  dream  about  and  seek  in  vain  to 
imitate,  and  some  for  the  costermonger  to  recall  over  his  pipe 
and  mug  of  ale,  and  roar  at  the  recital. 

The  thoughts  we  are  presenting  are  well  illustrated  again 
in  "  As  You  Like  It."  There  is  genuine  grief  in  the  exile  of  the 
banished  duke,  and  genuine  remorse  in  the  tyrant,  his  brother. 
Between  them  and  the  lowest  characters  comes  in  Jaques,  in 
whom  the  elements  of  seriousness  and  sport  are  so  blended  as  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  what  manner  of  man  the  author  meant  he 
should  be  regarded.  When  we  hear  him  moralizing  on  the 
seven  stages  of  human  life  we  feel  that  Socrates  nor  Plato  could 
have  talked  more  wisely.  When  we  hear  his  reflections 

"  Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out," 

and  his  "  similes  "  upon  a  wounded  stag,  we  are  touched  with 
tenderness.  When  we  see  his  ambition  for  a  "  motley  fool,"  and 
hear  him  say, 

"  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,  nor  the 
musician's,  which  is  fantastical,  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud,  nor  the 
soldier's,  which  is  ambitious,  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic,  nor  the 
lady's,  which  is  nice,  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many 
objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my 
often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness," 

we  feel,  what  exquisite  characterization !  How  immense  the 
gap  between  this  and  the  classical  drama  !  Subtle,  yet  natural ; 
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like  many  a  man  of  culture  who,  partly  in  imagination,  partly 
in  reality,  wearied  with  superabundance  of  books  and  courts 
and  travel,  indulges  in  thoughts  ever  shifting  between  the  ear- 
nest and  the  jocose,  claiming  to  sadness,  but  a  sadness  all  his 
own.  In  reading  this  play  it  is  most  pleasing  to  notice  the 
stream  of  melancholy  pervading  it ;  losing  itself  here  and  there 
among  such  as  Touchstone  and  Aubrey,  and  reappearing  among 
the  gifted,  giving  tone  and  adding  sweetness  to  the  abounding 
humor  that  allows  a  mind  tired  of  business,  or  seeking  relief 
from  the  pain  of  recent  witness  of  tragic  scenes,  to  sport  as  it 
pleases,  to  laugh  aloud  or  smile  archly,  and  sometimes,  if  so 
disposed,  to  sigh,  yet  not  with  pain. 

Whenever  we  read  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  we  wonder 
anew  that  one,  at  the  very  time  of  the  creation  of  such  as  Bot- 
tom, and  Snug,  and  Flute,  and  their  likes,  could  have  created 
such  as  Oberon  and  Titania.  In  this  most  poetical  of  human 
productions,  Shakspere,  persistent  to  his  purpose  to  let  the 
stage  picture  human  life,  represented  it  not  only  as  it  is  when 
we  are  awake,  but  while  we  sleep  and  are  dreaming  of  things 
impossible.  A  midsummer  night's  dream  when  the  night  is 
brief,  the  woods  and  meadows  serene  and  silent,  inviting  not 
only  to  sleep  but  to  dreams ! 

Wise,  benignant  is  the  king,  Theseus,  a  royal  lover,  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  :  noble  words 
to  his  espoused,  to  Hermia  and  the  rest  of  his  court ;  wise  words 
as  he  discusses  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet.*  But  what 
we  notice  more  especially  at  this  time  is  the  interlude  of  the 
Dream,  the  waywardness  of  the  fairies  in  sporting  with  these 
high-born  men  and  women  and  among  themselves.  It  is  a  poor,, 
dull  mind  that  does  not  sometimes  dream  beautiful  dreams. 
Who  has  not  sometimes  dreamed  of  having  been  endowed  with 
gifts  of  most  excellent  greatness  ;  of  being  admitted  within  the 
inner  places  of  all  that  is  most  fair  and  lovely,  and  discoursing 
as  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel  ?  Yet  if  one  could  reproduce  such 
a  vision  it  might  not  surpass  this  in  which  we  hear  language, 
such  as  no  other  human  tongue  could  have  uttered,  sounding 
upon  the  ear  as  if  in  very,  deed  it  had  been  whispered  to  the  poet 
by  the  gentle  spirits  which  he  had  invoked. 

And  then  to  awake  and  find  it  has  all  been  a  dream  !  What 
shall  we  do  next?  Shut  our  eyes  and  bring  back  the  airy,  sweet 
visions?  Ah  !  no.  They  will  not  come  again  to-night;  perhaps, 
in  such  ineffable  beauty,  never  more.  What  shall  we  do,  then, 

*  Act  v.  scene  i. 
VOL.   XXXIX. — 9 
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after  having  been  to  the  highest  heights?  Why,  we  must  even 
see  what  fancy  may  have  put  into  the  heads  of  clowns.  The 
courtiers  tell  the  monarch  what  these  poor  fellows  have  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  nup- 
tials, and  they  advise  him  that  it 

"Is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world." 
Even  the  gracious  Hippolyta  begs 

"  Not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharged." 

But  a  wise  king  values  too  much  the  faithful  service  of  kis 
lowest  subjects  to  find  fault  with  the  rude  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Thus  he  speaks  to  his  bride  : 

"  I  will  hear  that  play  ; 
For  never  anything  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake  : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome  ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity." 

We  are  glad  the  good  king  did  not  refuse  the  rendition  of 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe."  Irresistibly  funny  as  it  is,  when  it 
threatens  to  become  tiresome  he  has  the  discretion  to  limit  the 
players  to  a  Bergomask  dance,  omitting  the  epilogue. 

•  Such  was  the  device,  a  great,  broad  joke,  full  of  absurdities 
and  incongruities,  with  which  this  wisest,  most  generous,  most 
humane  of  poets  let  down  from  the  contemplation  of  the  fanciful 
and  the  impossible.  But  it  is  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  where- 
in is  to  be  seen  the  most  delicate  intermingling  of  the  earnest 
with  the  different  shades  of  humor,  from  the  broadest  upward 
and  upward,  refining  and  refining  until  it  grows  into  sadness  and 
even  approximates  the  tragic. 
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Already  had  the  Hebrew  been  made  famous  in  the  drama  by 
Marlowe.  But  Barabbas  had  been  drawn,  in  accordance  with 
legends  of  too  credulous  times,  reciting-  enormities  practised  in 
secret  by  the  Jews  upon  Christian  peoples.  Barabbas,  therefore, 
was  a  monster.  Now,  it  comported  not  with  the  nature  of  Shak- 
spere  to  represent  a  character  so  monstrously,  incredibly  cruel 
and  vindictive.  For  the  purposes  of  his  comedy  he  sought  to 
represent  the  Jew  what  ages  of  various  fortune  had  made  him. 
In  Shylock  we  see  something  of  what  has  been  wrought  through 
immemorial  persecution.  But  Shakspere,  who  was  too  great  to 
despise  anything  which  God  has  made  in  his  image,  while  he 
allows  the  thoughtless  to  laugh,  leads  the  thoughtful  to  pity  this 
man  not  only  for  his  misfortunes,  but  for  his  wish  for  revenge, 
attributing  this  in  part  to  influence  of  generations  of  outrages, 
and  in  part  to  the  causeless  insultings  of  the  merchant-prince 
who  was  known  to  have  especial  hate  for  the  "  sacred  nation," 
and, 

"There  where  merchants  most  do  congregate," 

had  often  railed  upon  this  especial  Jew.  Even  in  the  act  of  bor- 
rowing the  money  upon  the  fatal  bond  there  are  insults  that*  a 
man  with  the  blood  of  a  true  man  would  find  difficult  to  endure  : 

"  SHY.  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug. 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help  : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
'  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys  ' :  you  say  so  : 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say 
'  Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats'?    Or 
Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this  : 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies. 
I'd  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  '  ? 
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"  ANT.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?), 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy." 

Now,  when  a  man  has  to  take  such  as  this,  we  expect  him, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  to  try  to  find  something  adequate  to 
give  in  return.  The  poet  most  adroitly  throws  in  other  things 
to  subdue  the  ruthless  insistence  of  the  penalty  of  the  forfeited 
bond.  The  Jew  loses  from  his  house,  his  heart,  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  his  only  child,  Jessica,  only  pledge  of  the  beloved,  de- 
parted Leah.  The  groundlings  shout  at  the  exploit  of  the  bold 
Lorenzo,  and  hoot  at  the  dog  of  a  Jew  as  he  curses  in  vain,  and 
all,  except  Launcelot  Gobbo,  rejoice  that  another  is  added  to  the 
true  faith.  But  the  generous  consider  how  piteous  is  the  desola- 
tion of  the  parent's  heart  when  his  only  loved,  his  fully  trusted, 
has  robbed  him,  fled  from  him,  and  been  joined  with  the  perse- 
cutors of  his  race.  Yet  we  are  spared  the  pain  of  resentment 
against  this  filial  impiety  partly  by  her  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  mostly  by  the  childish  simplicity  which  keeps  her 
from  comprehending  the  depth  of  the  sorrow  into  which  the 
father  has  been  plunged  by  her  elopement.  The  most  stringent 
adherent  for  the  claims  of  parental  control  might  relent  to  some 
degree  while  listening  to  her  childlike  talks  with  Gobbo,  and 
seeing  her  afterwards  yielding  to  the  sweet  influences  of  song 
when  she,  so  newly  married,  says  : 

"  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music." 

These  preliminary  things  help  to  subdue  our  scorn  for  the 
creditor's  claim.  The  most  indignant  hearer  may  attempt,  but 
will  attempt  in  vain,  to  answer  quite  successfully  his  arguments 
drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  treatment  of  his  own  nation  of 
what  should  be  a  Christian's  sufferance  by  Christian  example. 
It  is  such  as  these  that,  while  the  dramatist  approximated  the 
pathos  of  tragedy,  served  to  keep  him  on  the  hither  side,  and 
thus  create  that  delicious,  delicate  enjoyment  when,  being  upon 
the  verge  of  weeping,  one  experiences  the  sudden  relief  of  gentle 
laughter.  Here  was  the  subtlest  essence  of  high  comedy. 

But  the  groundlings  must  have  the  unmixed.  Though  they 
have  laughed  at  the  tortures  of  the  Jew,  yet  it  was  not  the  laugh 
of  heartiness  and  of  health.  For  this  the  author  provided  the 
good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo. 
What  an  invention  !  Unique  in  the  history  of  comic  literature 
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this  compound  of  earnestness  and  fun,  of  conscientiousness  and 
knavery.  He  cannot  be  convinced  that  Jessica's  conversion  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  not  even  on  moral  grounds : 

"  Yes,  truly,"  says  he  to  her  after  the  marriage — "yes,  truly  ;  for,  look 
you,  the  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children:  therefore,  I 
promise  ye,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak 
my  agitation  of  the  matter:  therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think 
you  are  damn'd." 

Nor  on  economical : 

"  JESSICA.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband  :  he  hath  made  me  a  Chris- 
tian. 

"  LAUN.  The  more  to  blame  he.  We  were  Christians  enow  before  ; 
e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live,  one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians 
will  raise  the  price  of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money." 

Here  is  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  those  curious  characters  who, 
having 

"  Planted  in  their  memory 
An  army  of  good  words," 

"  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter." 

This  is  the  extreme  of  the  humor  of  this  play.  As  for  the 
means,  it  is  pleasing  to  study  how  they  play  between,  lifting 
from  Gobbo  to  Nerissa,  and  thence  to  Jessica  and  Lorenzo,  and 
thence  to  Portia  and  Bassanio.  Shakspere  has  been  often  praised 
for  the  compliment  he  paid  to  the  female  sex  in  the  creation  of 
Portia.  A  rich  orphan,  to  whom,  perhaps  of  all  ladies,  the  choice 
of  a  husband  is  most  difficult  and  dangerous,  her  conduct  in  the 
midst  of  the  suits  that  are  paid  to  her  is  the  very  perfection  of 
high-born  ladyship.  What  wit  and  what  wisdom  have  come  to 
this  beautiful  heiress !  How  well  she  understands,  and  how  play- 
fully, talking  with  her  maid,  she  cuts  into  pieces  the  Neapo- 
litan prince,  the  County  Palatine,  Monsieur  Le  Bon,  Falconbridge, 
the  Scottish  lord,  the  Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  !  (act  i.  scene 
ii.)  In  the  treatment  of  the  princes  of  Arragon  and  Morocco, 
men  of  real  worth  and  serious,  honorable  purpose,  her  deport- 
ment is  our  best  ideal  of  that  which  a  true  gentlewoman  employs 
in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  upon  whom,  though  not  unworthy 
of  her  love,  it  is  not  possible  to  bestow  it.  When  Bassanio  ap- 
pears and  wins  the  prize  we  may  search  through  all  romance  in 
vain  for  a  subdual  so  complete,  so  frank,  so  delicate,  so  ineffably 
sweet. 
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"  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself  ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich  ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account ;  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted  ;  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring." 

Amid  the  first  transports  of  the  accepted  lover  news  comes 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  of  Antonio.  At  once  is  seen  how 
orphanage,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  herself,  has  developed 
beyond  the  time  her  discretion,  her  sense  of  gratitude  and  justice 
and  honor.  Not  a  moment's  delay  will  she  allow  to  Bassanio, 
whom  she  urges  to  fly  to  the  comfort  and  rescue  of  the  friend 
who  suffers  in  his  behalf — a  fitting  preparation  for  the  difficult 
part  which  is  to  be  happy  in  its  ending.  Such  is  the  felicitous 
blending  of  the  numerous  colorings  and  shadings  of  sportiveness 
which  have  made  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  the  greatest  of  the 
comedies. 

A  few  words  about  Sir  John  Falstaff  will  end  this  article. 
In  the  view  we  have  been  taking  of  Shakspere  we  can  find  apt 
and  touching  illustration  even  in  old  Sir  John,  in  the  thread  of 
seriousness  which,  beginning  though  late,  runs  along  in  that 
great  web  of  humor,  and  finally  absorbs  the  end  that,  all  tangled, 
is  torn  from  the  loom  of  his  life.  Amidst  all  the  fun  in  act  i. 
scene  ii.  ("  King  Henry  IV.,"  Part  II.)  there  is  a  touching  sadness 
in  the  talk  with  the  little  page  whom,  out  of  the  drollery  of  a 
contrast  with  his  gigantic  stature,  the  prince  has  assigned  to  him  : 

"  FAL.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  case  ? 
"PAGE.  He  said,  sir,  the  party  that  owed  it  might  have  more  diseases 
tthan  he  knew  for. 
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"  FAL.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  this 
compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to 
laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or  is  invented  on  me,"  etc. 

This  sense  of  humiliation  and  approaching  friendlessness  and 
abandonment  exhibits  itself  at  sundry  times.  The  bold  words  he 
employs,  the  rude  jests,  show  occasionally  that  he  understands 
that  his  wit  and  humor  are  his  only  capital,  and  that  he  suspects 
that  they  will  not  last  him  to  the  end.  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
witness  his  last  attempt  to  hold  to  the  prince  who  is  now  king, 
and  hear  his  talk  with  Shallow,  his  creditor,  after  the  heartless 
repulse,  avowing  his  assurance  that  his  majesty  has  snubbed  him 
in  public  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  that  he  will 
surely  send  for  him  in  private.  All  the  things  occurring  hence- 
forth in  rapid  succession  draw  us  with  genuine  pity  to  him  who 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  and  shamelessly  forsaken.  The  sudden 
reformation  of  the  youngster  of  a  king  with  the  new-born,  intem- 
perate zeal  of  fresh  reformers  generally  ;  the  poor  spite  of  the 
chief-justice,  who,  when  he  has  an  opportunity,  returns  and 
inflicts  a  punishment  greater  than  was  required,  and  all  because 
Sir  John  had  been  witness  of  his  own  humiliation — all  these  lead 
us  to  feel,  for  the  time  being,  that  the  old  knight,  so  ill-treated, 
is  worth  more  than  the  king  and  the  chief-justice  put  together. 
These  last  words  to  the  latter,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,"  are 
piteous  in  the  extreme.  But  the  dignitary  passed  on,  and  the 
appeal  was  not  uttered  or  was  unheard.  The  career  of  the 
knight  was  over.  A  mere  jester,  a  man  without  heart,  might 
have  lived  on.  Yet  even  to  those  more  vulgar  companions, 
Hostess  and  Pistol,  Nym  and  Bardolph,  when  they  hear  that  he 
is  sick,  they  know  that  he  is  sick  unto  death. 

"  NYM.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humors  on  the  knight;  that's  the  even 
of  it. 

"  PISTOL.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ;  his  heart  is  fracted  and  cor- 
roborate. 

"NYM.  The  king  is  a  good  king;  but  it  must  be  as  it  may  :  he  passes 
some  humors  and  careers." 

And  the  Hostess  tells  of  his  playing  with  flowers,  and  babbling 
of  green  fields,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  God;  and  Bardolph 
wishes  he  might  be  with  him  in  Arthur's  bosom,  whither  the 
good  woman  has  consigned  him  "  an  it  had  been  any  Christom 
child " ;  and  Pistol's  manly  heart,  yearning  the  while,  exhorts 
Bardolph  to  be  blithe,  and  Nym  to  rouse  his  vaunting  veins,  and 
they  all  know  that  the  matter  with  Sir  John  was,  "  the  king  killed 
his  heart."  We  may  make  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  wet  with 
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laughter  over  such  condolence  of  these  droll  "  lambkins."  And 
so  we  laugh  sometimes  at  the  poor  verses  of  "  his  aunty  "  or  "  his 
grandma,"  following  announcements  in  the  morning  papers  of  the 
death  of  "  Little  Johnny  "  or  "  Little  Jimmy."  But  both  are  the 
best  evidences  such  uncultured  hearts  believe  they  can  give  of 
the  sadness  they  feel,  and  their  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  dead. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  call  attention  anew  to  the  delicacy 
of  Shakspere  as  shown  in  his  exquisite  portrayal  of  life  among 
the  gifted  and  the  courteous,  and  his  thoughtful  compassion  in 
the  representation  of  the  ignorant  and  the  rude. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VINCENNES. 
In  four  parts:  I.  Tradition  and  History.  II.  The  Bishops  of  Vincennes. 
III.  The  Priests  and  Congregations.  IV.  The  Institutions  of  the  Dio- 
cese. By  the  Rev.  H.  Alerding,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  636.  Printed  for  the  authpr,  Indian- 
apolis. 1883.  (For  sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  New 
York.) 

The  first  white  man  to  enter  the  country  now  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
a  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit,  and  Father  Alerding  has  gathered  all  that  he  could 
find  concerning  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  Indiana.  The  title- 
page  of  his  History  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  author's  arrangement.  There  is 
a  difference  between  Father  Alerding  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea  on  some  of  the 
minor  points  of  the  early  history.  The  labors  of  the  first  priests,  and  of 
those  early  bishops,  Brute,  La  Hailandiere,  Bazin,  and  of  St.  Palais,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  occupant  of  the  see  of  Vincennes,  are  sketched  in  a 
frank,  unaffected  manner.  An  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  is  that 
which  recounts  the  persecution  and  unjust  conviction  of  a  laborious  and 
worthy  priest  on  an  infamous  charge. 

To  one  of  the  early  priests,  Father  Pierre  Gibault,  according  to  Judge 
Law,  as  quoted  by  Father  Alerding,  the  United  States  are  "  more  indebted  " 
(next  after£lark  and  Vigo)  "for  the  accession  of  the  States  comprised  in 
what  was  the  original  Northwestern  Territory  than  to  any  other  man." 
It  was  Father  Gibault  who  in  1778  induced  the  Catholic  settlers  of  Vin- 
cennes to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to 
England,  and  that  at  a  time  when  England  was  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  Catholics  of  Canada,  and  while  John  Jay  in  New  York  was 
doing  all  he  could — by  his  fanatical  attempts  to  exclude  "  papists  "  from  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  New  York — to  discourage  Catholic  nations 
from  assisting  the  struggling  colonies.  The  volume  contains  some  excel- 
lent portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Vincennes. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  SENSE.    By  Brother  Azarias,  B.C.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland.     New  York  :  E.  Steiger  &  Co. 
1884. 
This  pamphlet  is  as  neat  and  delicate  of  form  as  the  style  of  Brother 
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Azarias.  The  dedication  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  author  seemed 
about  to  depart  for  the  world  of  spirits,  and  although,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage and  joy  of  all  his  friends,  but  especially  of  his  pupils,  his  life  has  been 
prolonged,  he  appears  to  have  brought  back  with  him,  and  he  diffuses 
through  his  beautiful  essay,  something  very  spiritual  from  that  border 
which  he  approached  so  nearly.  He  speaks  as  it  were  from  experience 
when  he  says  :  "  Wise  indeed  were  it  that  we  all  learn  in  time  the  language 
which  must  be  ours  throughout  eternity." 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  a  vast  number  of  our  boys  and  youths 
under  their  excellent  and  thoroughly  Christian  instruction.  Not  only  in 
their  schools  of  primary  and  intermediate  education,  but  also  in  their  col- 
leges, both  teachers  and  pupils  are  every  year  gaining  increased  credit  and 
reputation.  They  are  sending  constantly  a  considerable  number  of  alumni 
into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  It  is  a  great  privilege  enjoyed  by  these 
young  men  to  have  the  highest  lessons  of  spiritual  wisdom  conveyed  to 
them  in  such  charming  and  attractive  language,  by  a  teacher  like  Brother 
Azarias.  We  trust  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  his  order  and  to  the 
church,  and  may  continue  to  write,  as  well  as  to  teach  and  govern  his  in- 
teresting and  promising  juvenile  charge. 

URIEL  ;  or.  The  Chapel  of  the  Angels.  By  the  author  of  Lady  Glastonbury  s 
Boudoir,  The  New  Utopia,  etc.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates  ;  New  York  : 
The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

This  fascinating  story  will  not  be  put  down  by  a  reader  who  once  be- 
gins it  until  it  has  been  read  through.  The  writer  has  struck  a  new  vein. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  romantic,  something  of  the  preternatural,  and 
a  deep  tinge  of  the  supernatural  in  the  conception  of  the  characters  and 
events  which  made  up  the  plot,  and  yet,  though  improbable,  the  incidents 
are  not  impossible,  there  is  no  straining  for  effect,  and  the  background  on 
which  the  characters  and  scenes  are  depicted  is  naturally  represented. 
The  ordinary  and  the  uncommon,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are  so  skilfully  and 
easily  blended  together  that  there  is  no  startling  shock  produced,  the 
story  proceeds  after  a  simple  and  natural  fashion,  and  on  the  whole,  while 
one  is  reading,  it  seems  as  if  everything  might  have  happened  as  the  writer 
narrates.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the  true 
hero  of  the  story  is  neither  handsome,  graceful,  of  noble  birth,  or  in  any 
way  remarkable  except  for  his  sterling  worth  and  unselfish  devotion.  We 
never  heard  of  the  author  before,  but  we  desire  to  see  more  choice  pro- 
ductions from  the  pen  which  wrote  Uriel. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEEDINGS — OF  THE  CATHOLIC  YOUNG  MEN'S  NA- 
TIONAL UNION— OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  held  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  June  27  and  28,  1883.  Richmond:  Catholic  Visitor 
Print.  1883. 

Whatever  is  undertaken  by  young  men,  or  in  their  behalf,  for  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is  of  great  importance.  The  young  men 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  class,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  More- 
over, there  is  no  class  of  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  presenting  so 
many  and  so  great  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  under  the  controlling  influence  of  religion  and  induced  to 
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do  the  work  for  which  their  youth  and  energy  give  them  such  a  great 
capability. 

One  way  in  which  it  is  sought  to  effect  a  good  work  in  them  and  to 
accomplish  a  good  work  through  them  is  that  of  associations.  The  object 
of  the  Union  is  to  combine  local  associations  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
common  object.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1875,  under  the  following 
successive  presidents :  Mgr.  Doane,  Mgr.  Preston,  Bishop  Ryan  of  Buffalo, 
Bishop  Keane,  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Mitchell.  At  the  Ninth  Convention 
forty-nine  societies,  existing  in  fourteen  dioceses,  were  represented.  These 
different  societies  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  particular  manner  an,d  scope  of 
their  organization,  and  the  objects  of  their  efforts  are  quite  numerous. 
One  object  proposed  is  to  unite  young  men  in  a  pious  sodality  for  common 
religious  exercises,  and  especially  the  regular  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
Another  is  the  prosecution  of  charitable  and  beneficial  works  of  various 
kinds.  A  third,  intellectual  improvement  and  literary  enjoyment  by 
means  of  libraries,  lectures,  and  literary  entertainments.  A  fourth  is  com- 
bination for  the  defence  and  advancement  of  Catholic  interests.  A  fifth  is 
physical  culture,  and  a  sixth  innocent  social  recreation.  This  is  not  a 
minute  and  exhaustive  enumeration,  and  for  particulars  we  must  refer 
those  who  are  interested  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  convention.  Our  sym- 
pathies and  best  wishes  go  with  all  the  honorable  and  zealous  efforts  of  the 
young  men  of  the  National  Union  and  of  all  similar  associations. 

MY  VISIT  TO  DISTRESSED  IRELAND.  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  New  York  :  Benziger 
Bros.  1883. 

In  these  days,  when  Irish  affairs  are  among  the  most  prominent  topics 
of  the  hour,  when  the  present  efforts  to  provide  remedies  for  Irish  misery 
occupy  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man,  when  these  efforts  have  met 
with  the  most  varied  criticism,  such  a  volume  as  the  one  before  us  is  most 
opportune.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject,  by  all  who  would  give  to  the  matter  the 
benefit  of  candid,  unbiassed  judgment.  The  book  has  many  merits.  Its 
author  is  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship.  He  has  earned  distinction  at  Oxford, 
and  as  an  able  writer  is  well  known  in  England.  Hence  the  value  of  his 
book  as  a  work  coming  from  one  who  has  already  gained  a  reputation,  and 
who  is  therefore  not  liable  to  commit  himself  to  any  opinion  without  care- 
ful research  and  mature  consideration. 

But  the  book  has  a  value  beyond  this  :  it  is  written  by  a  thorough 
Englishman,  by  a  representative  of  that  nation  whose  writers  are  generally 
hostile  to  Ireland.  "  I  ask-my  Irish  readers,"  he  says,  "to  remember  that 
I  am  a  loyal  Englishman,  loving  my  country.  I  ask  my  English  readers  to 
remember  that  I  am  but  stating  those  things  which  I  have  seen  and  heard." 
The  value  of  the  book  is  therefore  much  enhanced  when  we  learn  that,  far 
from  being  blind  to  the  misery  he  saw  in  Ireland  and  inimical  to  the  mea- 
sures her  truest  representatives  have  employed  to  remedy  this  misery,  the 
author's  opinions  are  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  settled  convictions 
of  the  Irish  leaders  themselves. 

These  considerations  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  make  the  book  valuable 
to  every  lover  of  Ireland,  to  all  who  love  the  cause  of  justice  ;  while  it  is 
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written  in  a  spirit  and  temper,  and  with  a  sincerity  calculated  to  lessen  the 
prejudice  of  the  many  intelligent  and  well-meaning  but  wholly  misin- 
formed men  among  the  enemies  of  Ireland  and  her  people.  Prejudice  is 
always  the  result  of  ignorance  or  misrepresentation.  His  countrymen  are 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  hence  he  says  :  "  My  visit  to 
Ireland  was  undertaken  in  order  that  I  might  form  on  the  spot,  so  far  as  I 
could,  a  well-balanced  opinion  of  the  cause  of  Irish  distress  and  destitu- 
tion, and  might  lay  before  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  the  re- 
sults I  gathered  there."  In  order  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  real 
condition  of  the  people,  he  did  not  traverse  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  a  small  area  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  he  learned 
"the  land  was  the  poorest,  the  poverty  the  greatest,  the  country  most 
uneasy  and  unsettled."  The  misery  and  want  he  witnessed  would  be  too 
long  a  task  to  detail  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  pictures  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  are  vivid  and  graphic,  never  over-wrought  or  highly 
colored.  He  gives  the  reader  a  truthful,  but  at  the  same  time  a  calm,  al- 
most a  judicial,  statement  of  all  he  beheld.  He  candidly  admits  that  a 
good  Irish  landlord  is  a  rara  avis  ;  while,  in  some  passages  resembling  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Healy  in  pith  and  energy,  he  accuses  Irish  landlords  as 
a  class  of  being  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land on  fair  and  equitable  grounds  ;  _and  this_is  all  that  many  of  the  Irish 
patriots  demand. 

CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND.  A  History  of  Cromwell's  Irish  Campaign.  By 
the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.  With  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations.  8vo, 
pp.  xxviii.-4;8.  Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  (For  sale  by  the  Catholic 
Publication  Society  Co.) 

Whoever  believes  that  character  is  transmitted  to  one's  descendants 
will,  after  finishing  this  book,  have  anything  but  a  favorable  idea  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  to-day,  for  here  one  can  see  their  ancestors  as  they 
really  were — as  infamous  a  lot  of  treacherous  scoundrels  as  ever  were  per- 
mitted to  harass  a  Christian  people.  They  were  not  all  Englishmen,  or 
Anglo-Irishmen,  by  any  means.  One  of  the  worst  was  the  man  known  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Irish  as  Murchadh  ««  Totdin,  that  is,  Murchadh  "  of  the 
Burnings,"  otherwise  "Black"  Murchadh  (or  Morrogh)  O'Brien,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Inchiquin.  A  strange  character  he  was,  too  ; 
a  Catholic  by  birth  and  training,  then  a  Protestant  and  ally  of  the  Puritans, 
and  then  on  his  death-bed  in  England  in  1674  a  Catholic,  leaving  word  to 
have  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A  man  of  enormous  energy, 
indomitable  courage,  great  abilities,  quick  wit,  and  apparently  destitute  of 
any  such  thing  as  conscience,  he  was  altogether  the  sort  of  hero  to  delight 
Carlyle. 

In  fact,  Father  Murphy  has  drawn  for  us  here  a  whole  gallery  of  por- 
traits. There  is  that  man  of  true  genius,  the  great  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Neill, 
having  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman,  skilful  general,  and  withal  a 
good  man.  One  of  the  picturesque  characters  of  the  period  was  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Heber  MacMahon.  Like  the  famous  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  the  bishop  of  Clogher  knew  how  to  fight,  and  he  fought  for  his 
country  and  religion  with  so  much  effect  that  on  the  death  of  Eoghan 
Ruadh  he  was  chosen,  with  Ormonde's  approval,  as  "general  of  all  his 
majesty's  forces  of  horse  and  foot  of  the  province  of  Ulster."  Oliver 
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Cromwell  himself  will  be  better  understood  from  the  history  here  given  of 
his  achievements.  He  was,  as  his  career  in  Ireland  shows,  a  man  to  win 
victory  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Then  there  is  James  But- 
ler of  Kilkenny,  Earl  of  Ormonde — the  "  great  Ormonde  "  he  has  been  called 
— a  man  who,  with  a  deep  hatred  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  was  yet 
diplomatist  enough  to  enjoy  whenever  he  wished  the  support  of  his  Ca- 
tholic countrymen.  He  is  a  type  of  those  singular  beings,  scarcely  to  be 
found  outside  of  Ireland,  yet  unfortunately  plentiful  there,  who  hate  their 
own  country  and  pass  a  good  part  of  their  lives  in  bringing  their  country 
further  and  further  into  subjection  to  its  enemy. 

Every  reader  of  Irish  history  knows  that  in  1641  Ireland  could  have 
regained  its  independence  if  its  inhabitants  had  been  united.  They  were 
not  united,  yet  it  is  foolish  to  find  fault  with  them  for  this.  The  country 
then  contained,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  war,  three  very  distinct  nations 
whose  traditions  naturally  kept  them  separate  :  the  "  old  Irish  " — that  is,  the 
people  of  Gaelic  race,  the  Macs  and  O's  ;  the  "  old  English  " — that  is,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders ;  and  the  "  new  English  " — the 
new  colonists,  that  is,  dating  since  Elizabeth's  or  James  I.'s  reign.  The  two 
first  were  mainly  Catholics,  the  last  mainly  Protestants.  Even  this  hardly 
represents  the  division.  Father  Murphy  in  a  note  quotes  Cox's  Hibernia 
Angltcana  :  "  First  there  was  an  army  of  all  mere  Irish,  not  an  English 
papist  among  them,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Clogher  ;  and  another  of 
mere  English,  all  papists,  under  General  Preston  ;  and,  secondly,  there  was 
an  army  of  old  English  and  Irish  under  the  Lords  Mountgarrett,  Taaffe, 
etc. ;  and  an  army  of  new  English,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Ormonde, 
Inchiquin,  etc. ;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  an  army  of  papists  under  the  Nun- 
cio, and  an  army  of  Protestants  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde." 
That  was  the  state  of  things  while  Ireland  was  fighting  against  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  landed  in  1649. 

But  to  find  fault  with  the  Irish  of  to-day  for  this  disunion  of  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  is  to  indulge  in  the  emptiest  of  platitudes.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Anglo-Normans  felt  themselves  justified  by  the  traditions 
of  their  families  in  opposing  a  separation  from  England.  They  belonged 
to  the  race  and  were  the  descendants  of  those  fearless  knights  who  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  the  very  conception  of  loyalty,  not  merely  to 
some  particular  government,  but  to  an  idea.  As  Catholics  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  alliance  with  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Gaelic  Irish,  against 
their  common  foe,  the  Puritans.  But  they  would  go  no  further.  They 
held  at  one  time  the  Eastern  seaports,  and  they  commanded  the  commer- 
cial facilities  of  Ireland.  They  would  fight  in  defence  of  their  religious 
liberties  as  Catholics,  but  they  would  not  fight  against  England.  They 
were  the  descendants  of  the  flower  of  those  Norman  adventurers  who  had 
set  up  a  throne  for  their  duke  in  England,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  give  up 
what  they  had  spent  centuries  in  fighting  for.  To-day  the  Anglo-Norman 
element  of  the  Irish  people  is  as  nationalist  in  sentiment  as  the  Gaels,  and 
perhaps  more  determined.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  the  people  of 
the  English  Pale  of  two  centuries  ago  for  not  thinking  as  their  descen- 
dants now  think.  Even  the  descendants  of  the  new  English  are  now  more 
Irish  than  many  of  the  Irish  of  the  Mac  or  the  O'.  "  Glorious  Tipperary," 
the  most  "  rebellious  "  county  in  Ireland,  has  no  more  unflinching  na- 
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tionalists  than  those  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  troopers 
planted  there  by  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Ireton. 

Oliver  Cromwell  left  his  mark  on  Ireland,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
name  so  much  hated  as  his  by  the  Irish  people,  and  most  justly.  To 
this  day,  in  the  belief  of  the  uneducated,  every  ruin  in  Ireland,  whether 
church,  monastery,  or  castle,  was  the  work  of  his  hands.  What  he  really 
did  is  bad  enough  without  charging  him  with  more.  But  the  track  of  an 
English  army,  whether  in  Ireland,  in  India,  or  our  own  country  before  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  has  nearly  always  been  marked  with  outrage,  ruin, 
and  massacre.  The  horrors  of  Drogheda  in  1649  have  been  repeated  in  our 
day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  Cromwell  when  victorious  spared  any 
Irish  Catholic's  life  he  never  spared  a  priest's,  if  he  could  help  it.  In  his 
summons  to  the  governor  of  Kilkenny  to  surrender  that  town,  he  writes, 
March  26,  1650:  "As  for  your 'clergymen,' as  you  call  them,  in  case  you 
agree  for  a  surrender,  they  shall  march  safely  away,  with  their  goods  and  what 
belongs  to  them  ;  but  if  they  fall  otherwise  into  my  hands,  I  believe  they 
know  what  to  expect  from  me."  "  Whoever  examines  even  his  [Crom- 
well's] brief  career  in  Ireland  with  impartiality  must  admit  the  truth  of 
Clarendon's  saying,  that  he  was  a  great,  bad  man." 

Speaking  of  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Neill,  Father  Murphy  says  that  "  in 
the  forty  battles  which  he  fought  against  the  English,  only  once  did  he 
suffer  defeat.  No  treachery  or  inhumanity  ever  sullied  his  victories.  At 
the  battle  of  Benburb,  gained  with  far  inferior  numbers  by  his  skill  and 
gallantry,  three  thousand  Scots  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  more 
were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  'The  Lord  hath  rubbed  shame  on  our  faces 
till  we  are  humbled/  wrote  their  general,  Monroe.  On  the  side  of  the 
Irish  only  seventy  fell." 

As  the  garrison  of  Kilkenny  marched  out  for  the  surrender,  "with  their 
commander.  Sir  Walter  Butler,  at  their  head,  they  were  complimented  by 
Cromwell  for  their  bravery  ;  he  said  that  they  were  gallant  fellows,  that 
he  had  lost  more  men  storming  that  place  than  at  Drogheda,  and  that  he 
should  have  gone  without  it  were  it  not  for  the  treachery  of  the  towns- 
men." But  the  truth  was  that  an  Englishwoman  named  Thornton,  living 
in  the  town,  was  the  only  treacherous  one,  and  her  treachery  consisted 
in  betraying,  after  the  surrender,  the  hiding-place  of  some  distinguished 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  dragged  out  and  despatched  by  the  roundhead 
English  soldiers. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interest.  There  is  life  and  movement  from  first 
to  last.  Besides,  for  those  desiring  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Irish 
history,  it  is  indispensable.  As  its  author  says  :  "  It  is  a  portion  of  his- 
tory but  little  known.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  a  few  books,  some  of 
them  difficult  of  access  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  others  written  in  a 
language  not  intelligible  to  the  greater  number  of  readers." 

On  account  of  the  complicated  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  Gaelic 
names,  Father  Murphy,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  Irish  and  Scotch 
writers,  sticks  to  the  supposed  phonetic  system  which  corrupts  them  into 
forms  supposed  to  be  pronounceable  by  English  readers ;  so  that  Eoghan 
Ruadh  (the  "Ruddy  ")  appears  as  "Owen  Roe,"  just  as  Scott  wrote  Rob 
Ruadh  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  Ruadhri  Dubh  (the  "  Dark  ")  "  Roderick  dhu,"  etc. 
Except  the  Oriental  and  Slavic  languages,  there  is  no  other  civilized  Ian- 
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guage  that  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  humiliation.  Suppose  we  should 
write  French  proper  names,  names  of  persons  and  places,  according  to  an 
Englishman's  idea  of  their  sound  ! 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  HER  MARRIAGE  WITH  BOTHWELL.  Seven 
Letters  to  the  Tablet.  Revised,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  and  a 
supplement.  By  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay.  London:  Burns  &  Gates. 
Edinburgh  :  William  Patterson.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society  Co. 

Since  the  time  when  the  character  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland 
has  been  cleared  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  cloud  of  aspersions  which 
malice  and  fraud  had  gathered  around  it,  the  one  dark  spot  obscuring  it 
has  remained  her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  The  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Ste- 
venson, in  a  recently-published  History  of  Mary  Stewart  by  Claude  Nau,  al- 
though in  general  favorable  to  Mary,  yet  felt  himself  obliged  to  lay  to  her 
charge  one  grievously  sinful  and  immoral  act.  This  was  that,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  put  upon  her,  she  consented  to  contract  with  Bothwell  a  union 
which  she  knew  to  be  no  valid  marriage,  Bothwell  being  already  the  lawful 
husband  of  a  lady  then  living — viz.,  Jean  Gordon.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  under- 
taken to  prove  that  Father  Stevenson  was  mistaken.  The  first  point  of 
his  defence  of  Mary  is  that  Bothwell's  pretended  marriage  with  Jean  Gor- 
don was  null  and  void,  so  that  a  true  marriage  between  him  and  Mary  was 
possible.  The  second  point  is  that  Mary  never  consented  to  marry  him, 
and  that  the  form  of  marriage  which  was  gone  through  was  utterly  invalid, 
on  account  of  the  violence  to  which  Mary  was  subjected  and  the  total  want 
of  free  consent  on  her  part.  Father  Stevenson  has  admitted  the  conclu- 
siveness  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  proofs,  and  has  fully  retracted  his  own  previous 
statements.  This  last  remaining  doubt  concerning  the  complete  moral 
spotlessness  of  Mary's  character  having  been  removed,  the  heroic  and  un- 
fortunate queen  has  now,  by  her  generous  and  able  advocates,  Petit, 
Strickland,  Hosack,  Meline,  and  Lindsay,  been  completely  vindicated,  and 
her  innocence  triumphantly  established. 

JOSEPH  HAYDN  :  The  Story  of  his  Life.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Franz  von  Seeburg,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.S.C.  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. :  J.  A.  Lyons.  1884. 

This  book  is  quite  properly  called  the  story  of  the  life  of  Haydn.  It  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  biography,  but  a  series  of  pictures  or  sketches 
based  upon  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  great  master.  The  char- 
acters introduced  are  well  and  clearly  drawn,  though  we  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  verisimilitude,  that  they  are  somewhat  over-given  to  prophecy  and  long 
speeches.  We  also  have  to  pardon  an  occasional  slip  in  the  reverend 
translator.  Nevertheless  we  find  it  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  book, 
all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  biographi- 
cal method  and  does  not  bother  us  with  dates.  The  bright,  cheerful  tem- 
perament of  Haydn,  which  seems  to  have  been  unclouded  by  his  early  trials 
and  poverty,  is  charmingly  portrayed.  In  this  sunny  disposition  of  his  we 
find  a  clue  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mystery  to  those  who  are  lovers 
of  the  True  in  music  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  The  most  significant  thing 
in  the  whole  book  is  this  remark  of  Haydn  : 

"The  people  of  Vienna  do  not  like  my  church  music,  and  perhaps  they 
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are  right.  In  this  I  am  peculiar.  In  the  Kyrie  I  prayed  to  God,  not  as  a 
despairing  sinner  or  one  that  feared  reprobation,  but  calmly  and  with 
resignation ;  and  I  considered  that  an  infinite  God  will  surely  deal  merci- 
fully with  a  finite  creature  and  will  forgive  dust  for  being  dust.  These 
thoughts  made  me  joyful,  and  I  could  not  contain  my  joy,  so  that  I  wrote 
my  Miserere  as  an  allegro." 

Above  all,  the  book  is  to  be  commended  for  the  spirit  of  piety  which 
permeates  it,  making  it  edifying  as  well  as  entertaining  reading.  The  cha- 
racter of  Haydn  himself  especially,  as  here  depicted,  calls  forth  our  warm- 
est admiration  and  enthusiasm.  The  book  merits  a  large  circulation. 

LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  SOLANUS,  APOSTLE  OF  PERU.  By  a  priest  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.  1883. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume  containing  the  history  of  the  life  and  mira- 
cles of  the  apostle  of  Peru.  He  was  a  son  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and,  like 
him,  he  would  draw  all  men  to  Christ ;  would  have  them  all  put  on  that 
yoke  which  Truth  itself  has  said  is  light  and  sweet.  He  sought  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  New  World,  and  among  them  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
The  western  coast  of  South  America  was  the  seat  of  his  labors,  and  there 
he  is  now  especially  revered ;  yet  his  memory  should  be  dear  to  all  of  us, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  made  "  the  friends  of  God." 

PRUSIAS  :  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Rome  under  the  Republic.  By 
Ernst  Eckstein.  From  the  German  by  Clara  Bell.  New  York  :  W.  S. 
Gottsberger.  1884. 

Mr.  Gottsberger  brings  out  his  books  in  a  very  tasteful  and  attractive 
style,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Eckstein's  ro- 
mances are  after  the  manner  of  Ebers,  whose  best  works  are  master- 
pieces. Prusias  has  for  its  subject  the  great  servile  war,  between  the 
epochs  of  Sulla  and  Julius  Cassar,  in  which  Spartacus  was  the  principal 
figure.  Prusias,  who  turns  out  to  be  Darius,  a  brother  of  Mithridates,  and 
is  a  purely  fictitious  character,  is  represented  as  the  author  and  leader  of 
the  insurrection.  His  character  is  strongly  drawn,  but  the  drawing  is 
essentially  damaged,  in  an  artistic  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  by 
his  disgusting  liaison  with  Naevia.  There  are  other  fictitious  characters 
introduced,  and  the  story  sometimes  deviates  from  the  historical  record. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  imaginary  from  the  real  narrative,  the  pure 
romance  from  the  description  of  historical  events  of  a  most  intense  and 
tragical  interest.  There  is  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  art  displayed 
in  this  romance,  and  the  reader,  who  naturally  expects  that  all  the  persons 
who  excite  his  sympathy  will  come  to  a  sad  end  in  company  with  Prusias 
and  other  principal  personages,  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  some  of 
them  happily  escaping  from  the  melee,  with  good  prospects  of  living  pros- 
perously ever  after. 

There  are  some  serious  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  generally  truth- 
ful picture  which  Prusias  presents  to  our  view  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  republic.  One  is,  the  nameless  horrors  and  enormities  of  heathen 
tyranny,  slavery,  and  moral  corruption.  Another  is  that  insurrection  and 
revolution  are  not  the  remedy  for  social  and  political  evils,  but  the  causes 
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of  new  and  worse  disasters.     The  highest  and  best  lesson  is  given  in  the 
dying  speech  of  Prusias  when  he  was  about  to  be  crucified  : 

"  At  last — sooner  or  later — you  will  again  hear  the  mighty  truth  pro- 
claimed that  All  Men  are  equal.  In  that  day  the  legions  of  Rome  will 
vainly  strive  against  the  march  of  the  Inevitable. 

"  He  will  appear  in  the  East — rising  from  the  well-spring  of  eternal  light ; 
He  will  come — a  Deliverer  who  will  finish  the  work  that  I,  weak  and  erring, 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  man  who  desires  to  triumph  over  all  the 
demons  that  haunt  the  human  soul  must  himself  be  superior  to  their 
temptations ;  and  He,  the  Mighty  One,  whom  my  eye  foresees  veiled  in 
clouds  of  glory,  will  renounce  all  to  conquer  all.  He  too,  perhaps,  may 
die  on  the  cross,  condemned  by  a  darkened  world,  but  his  work  will  not  die 
with  him." 

PRIMERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  Edited  by  Eugene  L.  Didier.  No.  i.  A  Primer 
of  Criticism.  i8mo,  pp.  46.  Baltimore  :  The  People's  Publishing  Co. 
1883. 

In  this  little  pamphlet,  after  beginning  with  "  A  Glance  at  American 
Literature,"  Mr.  Didier  indulges  in  what  may  be  frank,  if  not  very  good- 
natured,  criticism  of  several  well-known  American  writers — Henry  James, 
Jr.,  William  D.  Howells,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  George  W.  Cable,  Richard 
H.  Stoddard,  and  Richard  Grant  White.  Each  of  these  Mr.  Didier  regards 
as  very  much  over-estimated.  Nor  is  Mr.  Didier  satisfied  with  Christian 
Reid,  who  has  given  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  as  well  as  many  thou- 
sand others,  hours  of  great  delight. 

EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN,  chiefly  on  the  rules  of  syntax. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Miiller,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Square  crown 
Svo,  pp.  vi.-37i.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1884. 

Father  Miiller  has  prepared,  in  this  handsomely-printed  book,  a  manual 
for  translating  English  into  Latin.  Though  Father  Miiller's  English  is  not 
so  idiomatic  as,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  if  revised  by  one  to  whom 
English  is  the  mother-tongue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industrious 
student  who  translates  all  these  sentences  into  Latin  will  become  a  good 
Latinist.  The  references  in  the  lessons  are  to  the  Latin  grammar  of  Dr. 
Schultz,  published  by  the  same  house. 


CLAVIS  RERUM.     Norwich  :  F.  A.  Robinson  &  Co. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  :  A  Study  of  the  Reformation.     By  Edwin  D.  Mead.     Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

JOHN  ADAMS,  THE  STATESMAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.    By  Hon.  Melen  Chamber- 
lain. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1883. 

AN  ANALYSIS  or  THE  VOTE  ON  PRISON  CONTRACT  LABOR  POLLED  NOVEMBER  6,  1883,  with 
comments  from  various  sources. 

SADLIERS'  CATHOLIC  DIRECTORY,  ALMANAC,  AND  ORDO  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1884. 
New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
from  October  i,  1881,  to  January  i,  1883. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT, WASHINGTON,  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1883. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

THE  Catholic  Church,  as  is  well  known,  has  always  pro- 
claimed, and  enforced  on  the  consciences  of  her  children,  the  law 
of  monogamy  and  the  law  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage. 
These  are  not  merely  human  laws,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  di- 
vine laws,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  human  race  and  the 
institution  of  marriage.  Marriage  was  instituted  in  the  begin- 
ning, by  the  Creator,  as  a  union  between  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman,  made  by  a  bond  which  was  not  to  be  broken  ex- 
cept by  the  ending  of  that  earthly  life  to  which  it  belonged.  It 
began  in  Paradise,  in  the  primitive,  perfect  state  of  original 
righteousness  in  which  the  first  human  pair  were  constituted. 
It  remained,  after  the  fall,  in  the  state  of  reparation  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer.  But,  like  all 
other  human  things,  marriage  was  subject  to  the  consequences 

of  the  fall,  and  therefore  it  underwent  a  change  for  the  worse ; 

fj 
so  that     f  degrees  its  law  of  unity  was  impaired  by  the  intro- 

ductior  w/  L:he  custom  of  polygamy,  and  its  indissolubility  by  the 
practice  i^  divorce.  These  departures  from  the  primitive  law 
of  marr!  ^e  were  tolerated  under  the  imperfect  and  initial  dis- 
pensations of  divine,  primitive  law  given  to  the  patriarchs  and 
to  Moses.  They  were  restricted  and  ameliorated,  but  not  for- 
cibly suppressed,  by  an  economy  of  divine  leniency  and  compas- 
sion for  human  weakness  which  awaited  a  better  time  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  more  perfect  moral  law. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  when  he 
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introduced  his  New  Law,  enacted  with  a  new  and  more  strin- 
gent obligation  the  laws  of  monogamy  and  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage,  raising  marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  and 
conferring  upon  it  a  new  hallowing  sanction  and  sanctifying 
power.  The  Redeemer  and  Restorer  of  human  nature  brought 
back  the  matrimonial  union  of  the  baptized  children  of  his  church 
to  the  primitive  ideal  perfection  of  marriage  in  Paradise,  with  a 
superadded  grace  suitable  to  the  changed  condition  of  men  and 
women  who  are  not  in  the  original  state  of  integrity  of  nature. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  legislative  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
the  church,  as  his  representative  and  the  medium  through  which 
he  promulgates  his  moral  law,  proclaims,  and  enforces  upon  her 
own  subjects,  the  laws  of  monogamy  and  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage. 

There  is  no  other  absolutely  firm  and  certain  basis  of  a  moral 
and  religious  law  prescribing  monogamy  and  forbidding  poly- 
gamy, or  of  a  law  forbidding  divorce  for  grave  causes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  thesis  that  monogamy  is  much 
better  than  polygamy  ;  that  it  is  far  more  conformable  to  the 
natural  law ;  that  it  is,  even,  in  certain  states  of  civilization,  the 
only  form  of  conjugal  relation  which  can  or  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
But  all  rational  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  fall  short  of 
proving  that  monogamy  is  prescribed  and  polygamy  forbidden 
by  the  law1  of  nature,  absolutely,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  easy,  also,  to  prove  that  it  is  much  better  that 
marriage  should  be  as  enduring  as  life,  and  that  divorce  is  an 
evil,  which  becomes  a  very  great  social  disorder  when  it  is  fre- 
quent. But  it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  rational  arguments  that 
the  bond  of  marriage  is  so  indissoluble  by  the  law  of  nature  that 
it  can  never  be  really  broken  for  any  cause  or  by  any  authority. 

The  Natural  Law  does  not  make  itself  known  so  explicitly, 
fully,  distinctly,  easily,  and  universally,  through  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  with  a  common  consent  of  piankind, 
that  it  can  suffice  as  a  complete,  unerring  practical  V  lie.  It 
needs  to  be  declared,  supplemented  and  extended  by  al^Ssitive 


law  of  divine  origin  and  having  a  divine  sanction.  It  is\  nly  by 
a  positive  law  that  monogamy  can  be  efficaciously  prescribed 
and  polygamy  forbidden.  Positive  law  is  equally  necessary  for 
efficacious  prohibition  or  restriction  of  divorce.  And  these  laws 
must  have  a  foundation  in  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  mind 
and,  the  divine  will,  in  order  to  have  the  needed  moral  power 
over  the  consciences  of  men. 

There  is  a  further  and  even  more  stringent  need  of  positive 
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law  in  respect  to  the  persons  who  can  be  joined  by  the  bond  of 
marriage,  and  the  conditions  which  make  the  contract  valid  and 
binding.  There  are  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature  in  respect  to 
these  things.  But  these  general  dictates  need  to  be  made  more 
explicit,  and  to  be  applied  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  in- 
dividual cases,  in  order  to  make  a  practical  rule.  For  instance, 
the  nearness  of  kinship  which  impedes  or  nullifies  a  contract  of 
marriage,  the  defect  of  age  or  dominion  over  one's  acts  making 
one  incapable  of  contracting,  are  matters  which  need  to  be  de- 
fined and  determined.  In  proportion  as  human  society  emerged 
from  its  originally  narrow  limits  and  became  extensive,  complex, 
and  highly  organized,  the  necessity  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  legislation  grew  and  developed,  until  that  part  of  ethics,  and 
of  jurisprudence  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  relates  to 
marriage  has  swollen  into  vast  proportions.  The  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  this  great  department  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical order  of  civilized  life  creates  a  corresponding  need,  attended 
by  an  equal  difficulty,  of  a  clear  and  complete  manifestation  of 
the  law  of  God,  the  rule  of  morality,  the  religion,  which  must  be 
the  governing  principle  of  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  highest  end 
of  human  society.  Rational  philosophy  is  impotent  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  moral  law  of  Christianity  is  alone  adequate  to  its 
fulfilment. 

The  Protestant  theory  of  the  constitutive  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  church  destroys  the  basis  of 
this  moral  law  of  Christianity.  There  is  no  other  positive  divine 
law  besides  that  which  Jesus  Christ  enacted  and  promulgated. 
Take  this  away,  and  any  once  Christian  nation  which  has  suffered 
the  deprivation  reverts  gradually  of  itself  to  its  old  condition 
of  heathendom.  This  is  precisely  the  theoretical  and  practical 
character  of  Protestantism.  It  reduces  Christianity  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
voluntary  sect  more  or  less  numerous,  or  of  the  ruling  power  in 
a  nation  which  exacts  submission  from  its  subjects  on  the  maxim, 
Cujus  est  regio,  illius  est  religio*  It  brings  down  the  church  to 
the  level  of  an  unorganized,  divided  aggregate  of  imperfect  and 
local  associations,  existing  in  and  dependent  on  the  state,  with- 
out autonomy  or  independence,  and  wholly  incapable  of  defining 
or  proclaiming  the  law  of  God  with  certainty  and  authority,  so 
as  to  lay  an  obligation  of  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  men. 
On  this  theory  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  an  ethical 
teacher,  whose  doctrine  is  known  to  us  by  the  relation  of  some 

*  The  religion  of  a  country  is  determined  by  its  ruler. 
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of  his  disciples  and  the  exposition  of  others,  as  recorded  in  cer- 
tain writings  which  are  to  be  vouched  for,  interpreted,  and  ex- 
plained by  learned  scholars. 

Such  a  view  takes  from  Jesus  Christ  the  character  and  office 
of  a  legislator,  and  from  Christianity  its  essential  nature  as  a  New 
Law  of  God.  The  Old  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews,  and  it  has 
been  abrogated.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  of  a  New  Covenant, 
and  a  New  Law  of  universal  and  permanent  obligation.  All  that 
is  over  and  above  that  natural  law  which  is  from  the  beginning 
everywhere  binding  upon  all,  as  the  reflex  of  the  eternal  law, 
receives  its  obligatory  force  from  the  edict  and  enactment  of  the 
sovereign  law-giver  Jesus  Christ.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, no  positive  moral  law  exists,  beyond  what  nature  itself 
prescribes,  except  that  law  which  emanates  from  Jesus  Christ. 
He  did  not  promulgate  his  law  by  a  written  code  or  by  any 
public  solemn  proclamation.  Where,  then,  is  the  text  of  this 
law  to  be  found?  To  what  documents  can  any  Protestant  sect, 
any  Protestant  teachers  of  religion  and  morals,  appeal  as  being 
or  as  containing  an  authentic  manifestation  of  divine  laws  pre- 
scribing a  certain'  and  obligatory  rule  of  public  and  private 
morality,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  of  individual 
practice,  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  marriage,  the  conditions  of  its 
validity  and  binding  force  as  a  contract,  and  its  indissolubility  ? 

The  only  documents  they  can  appeal  to  are  contained  in,  the 
New  Testament,  unless  they  choose  to  consider  the  laws  of 
Moses,  or  some  of  them,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  be  moral 
laws  of  universal  and  permanent  obligation,  and  as  such  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. For  a  rule  defining  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship  some  of 
them  may,  like  Dr.  Pusey,  refer  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  for 
a  strict  prohibition  of  polygamy,  and  a  prohibition  of  divorce 
with  such  exceptions  as  they  allow/they  can  only  refer  to  the 
New  Testament.  But  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  there 
is  no  code  of  law,  and  but  few  single  and  particular  enactments 
in  the  form  of  law,  to  be  found.  There  are  historical  ac- 
counts which  give,  in  an  abridged  form  probably,  some  instruc- 
tions of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  declares  what  are 
some  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Law.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  was  then  and  there  speaking  as  a  legis- 
lator. But,  even  if  he  was,  a  narration  of  the  fact  that  he  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons,  promulgated  a 
law,  is  not  itself  the  written  la\v.  Neither  are  the  expositions  of 
the  law,  accompanied  by  injunctions  and  exhortations  to  keep  it, 
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which  are  found  in  the  Apostolic  Letters,  the  very  law  itself. 
The  law  is  presupposed  as  existing,  in  every  historical  ac- 
count and  every  exposition,  although  these  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence and  as  commentary,  especially  in  the  case  of  unwritten 
law.  In  so  far  as  the  instruction  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  founders  of  his  church  respecting  marriage  is  made  known 
by  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  it  is  unquestionably  an  inculcation 
of  the  law  of  monogamy  and  the  law  of  indissolubility  as  guid- 
ing principles  and  rules  of  the  ethics  of  Christian  society.  But 
it  is  nowhere  distinctly  affirmed,  that  among  those  peoples  to 
whom  the  law  of  Christ  has  not  been  proclaimed  every  union 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  law  is  null  and  void  which  has  been 
formed  by  a  man  with  one  or  more  women,  besides  the  one  to 
whom  he  was  first  married,  during  her  lifetime.  It  is  not  even 
distinctly  prescribed  that  every  such  union  must  be  broken  off 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  baptism.  Hence  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  some  Protestant  missionaries  have 
questioned  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  compelling  heathen 
converts  who  have  been  living  in  polygamy  to  renounce  it. 

In  respect  to  divorce,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
condemned  in  general  terms  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  there 
are  some  texts  which  according  to  a  purely  exegetical  rule  will 
bear  more  than  one  interpretation.  On  such  ambiguous  texts 
Protestants  found  their  doctrine  respecting  divorce.  But  their 
private  opinion,  against  which  even  critical  and  exegetical  rea- 
sons of  great  probability  can  be  alleged,  and  which  is  utterly 
overthrown  by  an  appeal  to  the  traditional  sense  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning,  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  a  law. 

When  it  is  question  of  impediments  nullifying  a  contract  of 
marriage,  to  what  rule  can  Protestants  refer  ?  They  have  no 
resource  except  to  leave  everything  to  the  civil  law  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  positive  laws  prescribing  the  condition  of  valid  mar- 
riages. 

Thus  it  is  that  Protestantism,  by  its  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment on  the  naked  text  of  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  deter- 
mining the  teaching  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  swept 
away  all  legislative  authority  from  Christianity.  In  its  very  es- 
sence the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  revolution,  a  rebellion 
against  all  authority  in  religion  and  morals.  It  leads  necessarily 
to  pure  rationalism.  And  whatever  doctrinal  or  moral  power 
it  has  heretofore  retained,  in  virtue  of  ideas  and  sentiments  still 
remaining  in  its  adherents  as  an  heirloom  from  the  old  Christi- 
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anity,  is  fast  passing1  away.  They  are  busily  at  work  undermin- 
ing- and  discrediting  the  authority  of  the  very  Scriptures  to 
which  they  appeal,  arid  of  which  they  used  to  boast,  as  constitut- 
ing the  very  religion  of  Protestants.  The  positive  moral  law  of 
God  made  known  by  revelation  is  done  away  with  by  the  Pro- 
testant principle.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  natural  law  as  under- 
stood and  applied  by  the  light  of  reason.  Society  is  abandoned 
to  itself  and  its  civil  law.  The  fatal  results  to  morality,  espe- 
cially in  the  instance  of  marriage,  are  now  showing  themselves. 
Protestantism  introduced  an  active  principle  of  disease  and  death 
into  Christian  society,  like  a  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs. 
The  disintegration,  corruption,  decay,  and  dissolution  virtually 
contained  in  it  extend  not  only  through  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  order,  but  through  the  entire  moral 
order  and  all  parts  of  political  and  social  organization.  This 
destructive  principle  is  the  implicit  denial  of  all  legislative  power 
and  action  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  involved  in  the  explicit  de- 
nial of  all  authority  in  religion  over  the  private  judgment  of  indi- 
vidual Christians. 

It  is  time  now  to  state  more  fully  the  reason  of  that  law  of 
monogamy  and  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  proclaims,  and  enforces  upon  the  consciences  of  her 
own  children.  This  is  a  divine  law.  It  has  its  foundation  and 
its  primary  principles  in  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  restoration 
of  the  original  and  most  perfect  constitution  of  the  natural  con- 
nubial union  sanctioned  by  the  primitive  positive  law  of  the 
Creator.  The  author  of  the  law  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  promul- 
gation of  it  was  made  by  him  orally  to  the  apostles,  who  were 
also  enlightened  and  instructed  concerning  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  ras  to  make  them  inspired  and 
infallible  organs  of  the  Divine  Majesty  in  proclaiming  this  law 
to  the  whole  world.  The  apostles,  under  their  head,  St.  Peter, 
were  made  into  a  supreme  teaching  body  having  infallible 
authority  within  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and  plenary 
legislative  and  judicial  power  over  the  baptized  members  of  the 
church  in  respect  to  all  things  pertaining  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality. The  law  which  the  apostles  received  from  Jesus  Christ 
they  proclaimed  with  the  faith,  by  preaching  and  instruction,  to 
the  entire  congregation  of  the  faithful  whom  they  gathered  into 
the  church.  It  was  imbibed  bv  the  faithful  and  became  their 
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unwritten,  common  law,  the  universal  Christian  tradition  and 
rule  of  morals.  In  a  special  manner  it  was  inculcated  on  the 
bishops  and  clergy  as  the  rule  of  their  teaching  and  government. 
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The  law  of  Jesus  Christ  became  a  concrete  and  living  law  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  church,  and  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
its  worthy  members  who  acted  in  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
precepts  of  the  apostles.  In  so  far  as  this  law  was  a  strictly 
divine  commandment,  of  permanent  and  universal  obligation, 
apostolic  authority  was  limited  to  a  mere  commission  of  pro- 
claiming it  in  the  name  of  God,  without  any  power  of  alteration 
or  dispensation.  But  in  so  far  as  Jesus  Christ  delegated  his  law- 
giving  power  to  the  apostles,  they  had  authority  to  enact  addi- 
tional, ecclesiastical  precepts,  and  to  prescribe  rules,  which  might 
be  altered  or  abrogated  by  the  same  authority,  and  from  which 
dispensations  could  be  given  in  individual  cases.  The  office  of 
promulgating  the  law  of  God  by  the  authority  of  an  immediate 
divine  revelation  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ceased  with  the  original  apostles.  But 
the  authority  to  proclaim  this  law  as  a  received  tradition  from  the 
apostles,  transmitted  to  their  successors  by  their  oral  and  written 
teaching,  was  permanently  established  by  a  divine  ordinance  in 
the  church.  St.  Peter,  who  possessed  the  plenitude  of  apostolic 
authority,  transmitted  the  same  to  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
See,  whose  colleagues  in  the  episcopate  are  co-judges  and  co- 
legislators  with  him  in  that  spiritual  domain  which  embraces  all 
matters  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals.  The  perfect  and  incor- 
ruptible preservation  and  proclamation  of  the  divine  and  un- 
changeable law  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  this  supreme  authority  in 
the  church,  is  guarded  and  guaranteed  by  the  gifts  of  indefec- 
tibility  and  infallibility  in  teaching  the  revealed  truth  and  law 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  apostles  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
necessity  for  legislation,  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  office,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  general,  within  the  domain  of  the 
spiritual  order,  is  provided  for  by  the  institution  of  a  perpetual 
and  supreme  power  in  the  church,  with  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
promised  to  be  present  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

This  is,  then,  the  reason  of  the  commandment  which  the 
Catholic  Church  gives  to  all  her  children  to  observe  the  law  of 
monogamy  and  the  law  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  ac- 
cording to  her  doctrine.  The  church  has  received  this  law  of 
monogamy  as  a  divine  and  unchangeable  law  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  her  apostolic  founders,  with  a  commission  to  proclaim 
it  to  all  the  world.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  law  without 
any  fault  on  their  part  need  not  be  considered  as  guilty  of  sin, 
if  they  live  in  polygamy  according  to  the  law  of  their  country. 
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But  when  they  have  the  faith  sufficiently  proposed  to  them  they 
are  bound  to  believe  and  be  baptized,  to  obey  the  Christian  law, 
and  to  cease  from  all  connubial  relations  except  the  one  which 
this  law  sanctions.  The  Christian  law  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance of  polygamy  even  for  a  time,  or  in  any  single  instance, 
where  it  already  exists.  Much  less  can  it  tolerate,  and  much 
more  severely  must  it  condemn,  an  alteration  or  violation  of  the 
law  of  monogamy  in  a  community  where  the  whole  social  and 
political  order  has  already  been  founded  upon  this  law. 

The  indissolubility  of  the  bond  of  marriage  under  this  law  of 
monogamy  springs  from  the  same  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  is  founded  on  the  same  reasons  in  the  divine,  positive  law, 
with  the  law  of  monogamy  itself.  In  the  New  Law  of  Christ 
there  is,  besides  all  the  natural  reasons  for  the  unity  and  indisso- 
lubility of  marriage,  a  supernatural  reason  derived  from  the  sac- 
ramental dignity  with  which  marriage  has  been  adorned.  The 
sacramental  marriage  of  baptized  Christians  is  a  sacred  sign, 
representing  the  union  between  Jesus  Christ  and  his  one,  only 
spouse,  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is,  therefore,  a  reason  de- 
rived from  the  sacrament  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  both 
parties  over  each  other  during  life,  which  is  mutually  given  and 
received  in  a  valid  contract  of  marriage,  and  by  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  same  becomes  irrevocable.  This  is  a  divine  law 
which  the  apostles  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  which x  the 
Catholic  Church  proclaims  and  enforces  under  penalty  of  pri- 
vation of  the  sacraments  and  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
is  inseparable  from  the  contract  when  validly  made  by  baptized 
persons.  This  is  what  is  called  matrimonium  ratum.  Such  a 
contract  is  by  its  essence  a  sacrament.  No  discredit  is  cast  upon 
the  honorable  and  lawful  marriage  of  the  unbaptized,  or  upon 
the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the  contract  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected. But  there  is  an  additional  sanction  and  benediction  of 
God  which  makes  Christian  marriage  a  more  sacred  thing  in 
itself,  and  its  bond,  after  it  has  been  consummated,  is,  by  a  special 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  absolutely  indissoluble.  The  bond  of  legi- 
timate marriage  between  unbaptized  persons,  can  be  dissolved, 
after  one  of  them  has  been  baptized.  But  this  release  is  not 
allowed  except  for  the  gravest  causes.  The  pope  can  dissolve, 
for  sufficient  cause,  a  matrimonium  ratum  sed non  consummatum, 
though  this  power  is  seldom  exercised.  In  the  case  of  marriage 
ratum  et  consummatum  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, which  can  grant  a  divorce  a  vinculo  for  any  cause. 
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Separation  can  be  permitted  for  grave  causes,  and  may  be  ad- 
visable or  even  necessary.  But,  hard  as  the  case  may  sometimes 
be  for  certain  individuals,  the  law  of  the  indissoluble  bond  which 
makes  another  marriage  impossible  for  either  party,  while  both 
survive,  must  be  observed. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  divine  prerogative  of  the  church  to  de- 
termine what  degrees  of  kinship  or  other  impediments  shall 
make  a  contract  of  marriage  null  and  void,  or  render  it  unlawful 
for  certain  persons  in  certain  cases  to  contract  a  marriage  which 
will  nevertheless  be  valid.  So,  also,  the  church  judges  of  matri- 
monial causes  and  determines  cases  of  conscience,  both  within 
the  secret  tribunal  of  penance  and  outside  of  the  same. 

There  is  no  legislation,  however,  no  matter  how  perfect  it 
may  be,  which  can,  of  itself,  secure  the  moral  well-being  of  a  so- 
ciety, shut  out  evils  and  disasters  from  families  and  communities, 
or  compel  individuals  to  be  good  and  happy.  Laws  must  be 
voluntarily  observed,  reason  and  conscience  must  govern  the  in- 
terior domain,  the  divine  law  must  be  written  on  the  heart,  the 
free-will  of.  man  must  concur  with  the  divine  operation  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  with  the  grace  of  God,  in  order  that  the 
true  ideal  of  the  person,  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church 
may  become  real  and  concrete.  There  must  be  a  thousand 
moral,  persuasive,  and  attractive  influences  at  work,  around  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law  and  the  organ  of  authority,  exercising  a 
far  greater  power  than  that  of  commandment  and  compulsion. 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  holy  examples,  its  vital  forces,  its  in- 
structions, sacred  allurements,  high  hopes  and  motives,  its  super- 
natural excitement  and  vigor  emanating  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
surrounding  with  a  sphere  of  universal  extent  and  activity  the 
material  centre  of  its  positive  institutions,  produces  in  a  living 
reality  that  actual  well-being  and  happiness  whose  ideal  is  set 
before  the  mind  in  an  abstract  form  by  the  doctrine  and  law  of 
the  church. 

Christian  civilization  is  a  product  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  the  improved  and  elevated  condition  of  the  earthly  and  tem- 
poral life  of  humanity  regenerated  by  Christ  in  its  individual 
members,  its  social  order,  and  its  civil  and  political  principles 
which  are  the  spirit  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  state. 
Christendom  was  a  commonwealth  of  Christian  nations,  with  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  law,  united  in  the  communion  of 
one  Catholic  Church  under  one  spiritual  head.  The  autonomy  of 
nations,  the  distinct,  independent  authority  of  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  authorities  in  the  state,  parental  dominion  in 
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the  family,  personal  right  and  liberty  in  the  individual,  were  not 
impaired  by  the  unity  and  authority  of  religion  and  moral  law, 
or  merged  in  the  universal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Christian  society  was  constituted  in  a  unity  not 
simple  but  composite,  with  distinction  but  not  separation  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  whole.  The  unit  of  the  society  was  the 
Christian  family,  under  the  dual  head  made  one  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage,,  which  was  thus  a  sacred  bond  of  the  whole 
social  and  political  order,  and  the  pure  well-spring  of  life  and 
perpetual  increase  in  each  portion  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth.  It  is  only  in  the  perfect  Christian  society, 
where  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  parental  authority,  the  social 
code  with  its  traditions  and  customs,  and  the  general  conscience 
and  moral  sentiment  are  in  agreement  and  combination,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  can  apply  and  bring  to  bear  completely  in  its 
utmost  efficacy  the  benign  power  of  her  laws  and  counsels  and 
sanctifying  influences  upon  marriage  and  the  family.  Where 
they  have  full  scope  and  are  obeyed  they  suffice  to  produce  all 
the  good  that  is  possible,  and  to  avert  or  remedy  all  incident 
evils  except  those  which  are  unavoidable.  Young  people  are 
educated  and  guarded  in  innocence  and  are  trained  to  subject 
their  passions  to  reason,  conscience,  and  the  law  of  God.  They 
are  taught  due  obedience  and  respect  to  their  parents,  and  their 
parents  are  instructed  to  respect  their  rights  and  liberty  and  to 
pay  due  regard  to  their  feelings  and  wishes.  They  are  restrained 
from  marriages  which  are  unsuitable  or  premature,  dangerous 
or  imprudent.  The  contract  is  made  public,  with  due  formali- 
ties, decorous  observances,  religious  rites,  proper  official  sanction 
and  attestation,  and  sacramental  blessings.  Every  safeguard  that 
can  be  given  to  the  marriage  once  concluded  is  afforded.  No 
external  force  or  influence  can  compel  persons  endowed  with 
free-will  and  subject  to  temptation  to  abstain  from  sin  and  folly. 
Therefore  the  innocent  are  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  evils 
which  sinners  bring  upon  those  whom  they  injure  as  well  as  up- 
on themselves.  It  is  vain  to  expect  any  ideal  state  in  this  world 
in  which  there  will  be  no  sin  or  misery,  since  the  liability  to  sin 
and  the  propensity  to  sin  are  irremediable  defects  in  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature.  Nevertheless  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  so  far  as  human  frailty  and  malice  have  permitted,  has 
wrought  her  divine  work  of  the  regeneration  of  individuals  and 
society  in  the  direction  of  an  actual  attainment  of  her  ideal  scope 
and  end.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  consumma- 
tion of  this  work  which  she  has  ever  met  has  been  the  pretended 
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Reformation.  This  disastrous  movement,  so  far  from  being  a 
healthful  outcome  of  the  sound  religious  and  moral  force  in 
Christendom  struggling  for  renovation  and  for  victory  over  evils 
and  disorders,  was  just  the  reverse.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
very  principles  and  elements  of  corruption  by  which  all  these 
evils  and  disasters  were  caused,  into  revolt  against  the  church 
herself  and  the  genuine  Christian  religion.  And  it  was  not  only 
an  ecclesiastical  schism,  but  a  moral,  social,  and  civil  schism  as 
well.  It  has  given  a  wound,  which  of  itself  tends  to  be  deadly,  to 
the  organic  structure  of  society  in  Christendom.  The  parts  most 
immediately  and  dangerously  affected  by  it  are  those  nations 
which  have  been  severed  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  those  which  have  remained  in  this  com- 
munion have  also  suffered  severely.  Among  the  chief  of  the 
evils  from  which  all  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  is  an  en- 
croachment of  the  civil  power  on  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
church  and  of  the  conscience  of  individuals.  This  interference 
and  tyranny  began  with  the  origin  of  civil  Christendom,  but  it 
obtained  its  utmost  sway  only  when  the  schisms  of  the  East  and 
the  West  opened  a  free  course  to  its  encroachments.  Its  rude 
hand  has  been  laid  with  special  ruthlessness  upon  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony.  Civil  legislation,  first  divorcing  itself  from  reli- 
gion, next  tries  to  divorce  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  from  the 
natural  and  the  sacramental  sacredness  of  its  divine  institution. 
The  results  are  before  our  eyes  in  our  own  country,  and,  more 
than  in  other  parts,  in  New  England.  Marriage,  as  an  institu- 
tion and  state  of  life  based  on  a  law  of  monogamy  and  perpe- 
tuity, is  seriously  impaired  and  more  seriously  threatened.  Le- 
gislatures and  courts  have  made  bad  work,  and  are  puzzled  how 
to  repair  it.  This  is  not  entirely  their  fault.  The  evil  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  moral  degeneracy  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
people,  and  to  their  misfortune  in  lacking  an  authoritative  reli- 
gious teaching.  A  misuse  of  power  by  the  state  in  this  and  other 
times  and  countries,  by  encroachment  or  bad  legislation  or  bad 
administration,  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  a  reason 
for  denying  its  possession  of  any  legitimate  power. 

St.  Thomas  lays  it  down  that  "  matrimony,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  is  regulated  by  the  civil  law." 
Upon  which  Perrone,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  this  subject, 
remarks  :  "  The  theory  of  St.  Thomas  is  general,  wherefore  the 
marriages  of  Christians  as  well  as  all  others  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  political  power,  and  to  be  directed  by  civil  laws.  No 
Catholic  calls  this  in  question,  provided  it  be  understood  in  a 
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right  sense."  *  The  nature,  essential  properties,  and  the  bond 
of  Christian  marriage,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  sacramental 
contract  as  between  particular  persons,  fall  under  the  determina- 
tion of  the  church,  to  which  Christ  has  committed  the  custody 
of  the  sacraments.  But  there  are  many  things  of  an  extrin- 
sic sort,  such  as  causes  of  dowry,  inheritance,  succession,  civil 
rights  and  penalties,  which  pertain  to  the  civil  tribunal  even  in 
strictly  Catholic  nations.  Much  more  necessity  exists  for  legis- 
lative and  judicial  control  in  a  community  which  has  not  a 
public  conscience  directed  by  the  Catholic  moral  law.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  abnormal  and  unfortunate  in  a  society  deriving 
its  origin,  life,  and  civilization  from  Christendom.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  do  the  best  which  can  be  done,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  preservation  of  what  Christian  morality  still  re- 
mains, and  the  prevention  of  further  inroads  of  heathen  immo- 
rality. 

All  who  make  any  profession  whatever  of  religion,  whether 
Christian  or  Jewish,  and  many  who  make  no  such  profession,  are 
agreed  in  sustaining  monogamy.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  law  to  enforce  it  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, even  upon  those  who  have  no  conscience  on  the  matter, 
and  are  devoid  of  all  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  upon 
Mormons  who  openly  uphold  polygamy.  In  order  to  really  and 
efficaciously  sustain  monogamy  and  to  suppress  and  pirnish 
polygamy,  the  law  must  respect  and  protect  the  obligation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  only  power  which  can 
enable  and  compel  those  who  are  entrusted  by  the  people  with 
authority  to  administer  law  to  take  this  course  is  the  common 
sentiment  and  will  of  the  community.  This  depends  on  the 
moral  sense  or  conscience,  which  depends  on  religious  belief, 
which  has  no  basis  of  credibility  except  in  Christianity,  which 
has  no  logical,  metaphysical,  or  physical  completeness  and  con- 
sistency except  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Christian  belief  and  Christian  morality 
in  that  great  multitude  of  persons,  calling  themselves  in  a  stricter 
or  looser  sense  Christians,  who  are  out  of  the  visible  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Not  only  have  they  received  all  this 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
continued  existence  and  influence  of  the  church  that  they  retain 
what  is  still  left  to  them  of  the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers. 
If  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  exist,  or  they  were  totally  sepa- 
rated from  its  moral  influence,  they  would  be  very  different  from 

*De  Matrim.  Christ. ,  lib.  ii.  sec.  ii.  cap.  i.  art.  i. 
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what  they  are,  and  the  logical  consequences  of  their  principles 
would  work  themselves  out  much  more  rapidly  and  extensively 
than  they  have  done  or  are  doing.  In  the  one  instance  under 
particular  consideration  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
with  her  teaching  and  example,  and  the.  large  number  of  Catho- 
lics living  in  one  community  with  their  fellow-citizens,  in  our 
republic,  make  a  great  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic 
of  divorce.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  disease 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  with  its  dire  attendants  of  immorality, 
nihilism,  dynamite,  maniacal  and  despairing  madness,  idiocy, 
tending  toward  the  death  of  civilization  and  the  destruction  of 
humanity.  The  great  impediment  to  its  spread  and  universal 
prevalence  is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  Christianity  remaining  in  connection  with  Protes- 
tantism is  waning  away  so  fast  that  within  one  more  century 
it  will  wholly  disappear.  The  sign  of  failure  is  marked  on  the 
discontented  brow  of  Protestantism.  Its  pretence  of  purifying 
Christian  doctrine  is  resulting  in  a  decomposition  of  all  re- 
vealed and  natural  religion.  Its  pretence  of  reforming  morals 
is  taking  effect,  as  we  might  suppose  any  undertaking  begun 
by  such  men  as  its  fathers-  were  must  do,  in  the  undermining 
of  marriage,  the  very  basis  of  all  social  and  political  well-being. 

Intelligent  and  eminent  men,  not  Catholics,  but  who  have 
adopted  semi-Catholic  principles  and  doctrines,  not  in  England 
only,  but  in  Europe  likewise,  have  clearly  apprehended  and  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Reformation  was  at 
least  a  blunder  and  has  proved  a  failure.  Stahl,  Leo,  Guizot, 
not  to  speak  of  those. who  have  written  in  English,  read  us  this 
lesson  in  the  main,  though  with  variations  in  respect  to  their 
own  particular  theories.  It  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  from  the 
works  of  writers  of  this  class,  in  forcible  arguments  and  strong 
language,  the  two  main  positions  we  have  proposed  as  the  scope 
of  our  remarks :  First,  that  there  is  no  renovation  or  even 
preservation  of  civilized  society  possible  except  by  its  Christian 
regeneration.  Second,  that  this  regeneration  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

They  fail  and  come  short  of  the  truth  by  their  imperfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  essence  and  properties  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Their  church  is  an  ideal  institution,  a  reconstruction, 
a  work  of  human  ingenuity,  compromise,  and  voluntary  confed- 
eration, and  therefore  a  merely  imaginary  structure,  an  ens  ra- 
tionis,  a  castle  in  the  air.  Nevertheless,  in  this  yearning  after  a 
complete  and  satisfying  Christianity,  at  once  a  doctrine  and  a 
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law,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  rule  for  the 
individual  mind  and  will,  and  for  all  social  and  political  order  as 
well  as  for  the  universal  spiritual  society  ;  there  is  a  manifest 
drawing  towards  the  genuine  authentic  church  really  estab- 
lished by  the  apostles,  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  and 
immutable.  Those  who  have  a  sincerely  Christian  mind  and 
will  must  in  time  all  find  their  way  back  to  the  church  which 
their  ancestors  deserted.  The  rest  must  eventually  be  swept 
entirely  off  the  Christian  ground.  Which  of  these  opposite  di- 
rections the  nations  of  nominal  Christendom  will  take,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  we  will  not  venture  to  predict  ;  but  the 
choice  will  determine  their  whole  future  destiny. 


HONG-KONG. 

THE  passengers  on  either  of  those  fine  steamers,  the  Coptic  and 
the  Arabic,  or  on  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  after  rolling  about  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  a  tempes- 
tuous ocean — for  the  mild  Pacific  frequently  belies  its  name — 
experience  a  delightful  change  when  their  vessel  has  ploughed 
her  way  through  the  smooth,  muddy  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea ; 
"  Golden  Sea  "  the  Chinese  call  it,  but  that's  a  little  euphemism 
they  have  to  beguile  you  into  believing  that  these  unsightly 
waters,  discolored  with  the  mud  that  the  great  Yang-Tsze  River 
empties  into  them,  are  beautiful.  They  enter  the  placid  Formosa 
Channel,  and,  steaming  close  into  the  mainland,  see,  perhaps,  on 
the  one  hand  the  lofty  peaks  of  Formosa  jutting  above  the  banks 
of  white  clouds,  outlined  in  a  deeper  blue  against  the  blue  sky  ; 
on  the  other  the  hills  rising  cold  and  red  abruptly  from  the  water 
and  cut  by  deep  gorges  made  by  torrents  that  in  time  of  rain 
rush  down  their  sides  ;  see,  partly  hidden  within  the  indentations 
of  the  coast,  the  fishermen's  villages,  whose  thousands  of  boats 
ride  the  calm  waters  of  the  bays  and  dot  the  expanse  of  the  ocean 
for  miles  around;  now  and  again  see  rambling  walled  towns, 
white  with  whitewash,  climbing  the  bleak  hillsides,  the  peculiar 
omega-shaped  sepulchres  of  the  Chinese  scattered  over  the 
slopes  outside  the  walls,  and  through  the  gaps  in  the  mountains 
may  possibly  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  propitiatory  pagoda  sharply 
rising  from  a  deserted  plain,  and  fancy  they  hear  the  endless 
tintinnabulation  of  its  swaying  bells.  And  now  steaming  across 
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the  innocent-looking  China  Sea,  passing  between  bold  islands 
that  seem  to  be  covered  merely  with  moss,  sharply  rounding 
others,  the  vessel  leaving  a  tortuous  wake  whose  comparatively 
turbulent  waters  set  a  little  junk — a  junk  probably  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  halt"  long,  made  of  straw  and  decorated  with 
red  and  golden  papers,  that  some  Chinaman  has  set  adrift 
to  propitiate  a  god — violently  bobbing  in  what  to  it  is  an  awful 
sea,  they  enter  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Hong- Kong  and  won- 
der why  it  is  that  these  seas,  now  so  peaceful  and  having  such 
varied  scenery,  have  such  a  bad  reputation.  In  disposition  they 
are  womanish  seas — now  all  sunshine  and  smiles,  soon  to  be  all 
clouds  and  tears ;  and,  as  with  women,  one  wants  never  to  see 
them  in  clouds  and  tears. 

This  is  the  approach  to  the  Isle  of  Sweet  Waters,  and,  barely 
before  the  steamer  has  had  time  to  drop  anchor,  she  is  sur- 
rounded with  hundreds  of  sampans,  her  decks  filled  with  China- 
men eager  to  do  a  stroke  of  business,  thrusting  their  cards  into 
one's  hand  whether  he  wants  them  or  not.  If  the  passenger  looks 
these  bits  of  pasteboard  over  he  will  find  they  tell  him  a  little 
story.  He  has  shoemakers'  cards,  stating  where  he  can  get  the 
best  calf-skin  and  the  best  patent-leather  boots  of  the  latest  Euro- 
pean styles ;  he  has  hatters'  cards,  and  cards  of  tailors  who  will 
make  him  a  whole  suit — navy  blue,  fast  color — for  five  dollars ; 
and  of  painters  who  will  paint  his  portrait  for  two  dollars  or  sup- 
ply him  with  a  painting  of  the  good  ship  he  has  just  sailed  in  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half ;  he  has  wine-merchants'  cards,  and  the  paste- 
boards of  general  ship-chandlers  and  sail-makers  who  are  ready 
to  fit  him  out  with  a  yacht.  He  knows  where  to  hire  the  best 
steam-launch  ;  he  knows  where  to  buy  a  good  umbrella,  and 
he  knows  who  has  the  cheapest  and  best  cigars.  He  realizes 
at  once  that  the  Chinaman  can  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
and  that,  in  the  few  years  he  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  European,  he  has  learned  how  to  supply  him  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  his  life  ;  and,  if  the 
admiring  passenger's  stateroom  port  be  not  closed,  he  may  pos- 
sibly further  realize  that  some  of  his  wardrobe  is  missing,  having 
been  dexterously  lifted  through  the  port  whilst  he  was  acquiring 
his  diverse  information,  the  thief  failing  to  leave  his  card. 

Round  about  the  ship  is  the  land-locked  harbor.  On  all 
sides  rise  the  bare  mountains.  Hong-Kong  itself  rises  with 
sides  so  steep  as  to  appear  almost  vertical.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  harbor  thus  shut  in  with  high  mountains  would  show 
very  deep  soundings.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise :  in  all  parts  of 
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it  there  is  good  anchorage  in  eight  fathoms  of  water.     Ships  of 
all  maritime  countries  ride  safely  upon  its  bosom,  and  men-of-war 
of   all    nations    lie  side    by  side   in    the   utmost  good-will  and 
friendship.     Many  noisy  little  steam-launches  cut  its  blue  water. 
No  large  junks  nor  lorchas  are  to  be  seen,  but  hakka-boats  with 
two  or  with  three  masts,  carrying  yellow    bamboo  sails,   move 
lazily  along  ;  huge  iron  lighters,  heavily  laden,  are  laboriously 
rowed  to  the  docks ;  hundreds  of  sampans  continually  pass  to 
and  fro,  and  at  intervals,  falling  softly  on  the  ear,  is  the  mea- 
sured stroke  of  the  man-of-war's  men  as  they  lustily  pull  off  to 
their  ship.     Beyond  this  scene,  beginning  towards  the  west  in 
godowns,  mills,  and   foundries,  from   whose   tall  chimneys  the 
black  smoke  curls  and  rolls  up  the  mountain,  the    town  skirts 
along  the  water's  edge,  a  solid  mass  of  buildings,  growing  more 
scattered  and  half  hidden  by  trees  the  higher  they  creep  up  the 
hills,  and  rounding  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  in  a  few  strag- 
gling buildings  close  down  by  the  water.     Above  the  town  the 
mountain  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
fiv.e  feet,  ending  in  Victoria  Peak,  the    highest  of   many  such 
peaks,  which    is   supplied  with  a  pole   having    cross-trees  and 
ropes,  whereon  are  displayed  the  signal-flags  of  vessels  entering 
the  harbor  to  the  town  spread  out  below.     In  front  of  the  town 
a  smooth  granite  wall  rises  vertically  from  the  water  to  the  level 
of  the  roadway,  which,  as  there  are  no  docks  but  such  as  are  of 
a  temporary  character,  is  unbroken  throughout  the  three  or  four 
miles  of  its  length.     The  road  above  is  the  great  business  street 
of  the  city,  the  Praya — taking  its  name,  most  likely,  from  that  of 
the  quaint  old  Portuguese  town  of  Macao.     In  it  are  all  the  great 
hongs,  steamship-offices,  ship-chandlers'  shops,  sail-makers'  lofts 
— in  short,  all  places  whose  business  has  to  do  with  foreign  traffic. 
All  day  long  there  is  a  handling  of  bales  and  boxes  as  the  lading 
and  unlading  of   ships  go  on  ;  coolies  are  groaning  under   the 
weight  of  great  chests  of  opium,  marking  time  as  they  step  with 
a  curious  low,  guttural  click  in  the  throat ;  jinrikshas  are  drawn 
rapidly  thitherward  and    hitherward  ;  above    the  heads  of  the 
busy  throng  of  humanity  sedan-chairs  are  seen  worming  their 
solemn  course  along,  and  here  and  there  in  the  moving  mass 
gleam  the  crimson  turbans  of  the  Sikh  policemen  ;  swinging  from 
davits  that  spring  from  the  coping  of  the  granite  wall,  a  line  of 
row-boats  adds  further  strangeness  to  the  strange  scene. 

We  observe  all  this  from  a  small  wooden  pier  known  as  Ped- 
dar's  Wharf,  the  only  landing-place  for  all  comers  into  the  city, 
save  those  arriving  by  the  P.  and  O.  boats,  these  steamers  having 
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a  dock  some  distance  down  the  Praya.  Directly  in  front  is  the 
main  cross-street  of  the  city,  Wyndham  Street,  which  from  its 
very  commencement  begins  to  rise  as  it  runs  its  zigzag-  course  to 
the  "  peak."  At  its  foot  a  number  of  Chinamen  are  playing  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  with  their  feet.  Every  day  this  game  is 
so  played,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  at  this  place  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  places  in  Hong-Kong. 

A  block  beyond  the  Praya,  running  parallel  with  it,  is  the 
Queen's  Road,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  At  its  intersec- 
tion with  Wyndham  Street  stands  a  tall  clock-tower  of  granite  and 
wood.  It  is  the  central  and  most  prominent  figure  of  the  town. 
For  the  new-arrival,  and  for  many  of  the  residents,  it  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  all  expeditions  either  over  the  island  itself  or  on 
the  bosom  of  its  beautiful  harbor.  The  corners  of  the  streets  are 
occupied  by  the  club-house,  lawyers'  offices,  the  Hong-Kong 
Hotel,  and  the  post-office.  Graven  deep  into  the  stone  over  an 
archway  of  the  latter  is  this  sentence :  "  As  cold  water  is  to  a 
thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country" — the  infallible 
truth  of  which  statement  is  proved  by  a  few  months'  residence 
within  the  community.  The  Government-House,  the  different 
consulates  (save  the  American  and  the  Italian,  which  are  in  the 
Praya),  the  barracks,  the  City-Hall  with  its  Theatre  Royal,  the 
hotels,  banks,  brokers'  offices,  telegraph-office,  and  the  stores  for 
general  supplies  are  in  the  Queen's  Road,  which  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  town.  Its  eastern  portion  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  Chinese,  who  have  been  gradually  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  properties  and  crowding  out  the  foreigners,  until  now 
they  have,  in  almost  an  unbroken  line,  stores  extending  on  either 
side  of  the  street  to  within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  the  club-house. 
The  club-house  itself  was  bought  in  1881  by  a  Chinaman,  a  Mr. 
Hing  Kee,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — 
quite  a  little  sum  to  pay  for  such  an  unpretentious  building  ;  but 
as  the  mountain  has  to  be  cut  away,  the  rock  blasted,  and  the 
foundations  levelled  for  almost  every  house  that  is  built,  the  cost 
of  buildings  becomes  enormous. 

To  write  of  Hong-Kong  and  not  speak  of  Hing  Kee  were  to 
neglect  a  prominent  figure  of  the  community.  Associated  with 
a  Parsee,  he  is  proprietor  of  the  Hong-Kong  Hotel,  the  princi- 
pal and  best  hotel  in  %the  city — though  "  best  "  is  but  a  relative 
term,  the  hotel  not  having  reached  the  acme  of  excellence.  He 
is  commissariat  for  the  government  barracks,  owner  of  nearly 
every  steam-launch  in  the  harbor,  and  excels  "  Mr.  Isaacs "  in 
that  he  has  six  wives  and  doesn't  want  the  seventh.  Has  six 
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wives  by  report,  for  few  foreigners  know  any  thing  for  a  certainty 
regarding  his  domestic  affairs.  Among  his  own  people  he  is 
known  as  the  Compradore,  and  he  is  the  compradore  of  Hong- 
Kong.  In  disposition  he  is  genial  and  free,  always  ready  for 
business,  and  always  greeting  those  of  his  acquaintance  with  a 
smile  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  social  intercourse  between  him  and  the  foreigners.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  social  intercourse  between  the  foreigners  and 
any  Chinaman.  Perhaps  each  race  looks  more  or  less  disdainfully 
upon  the  other ;  in  the  eyes  of  either  the  other  is  a  barbarian 
worthy  of  little  consideration  ;  but  such  intercourse  as  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  has  tended  to  soften  these  prejudices,  so  that 
now  the  Chinaman  that  one  meets  at  the  treaty-ports  of  his  coun- 
try is  probably  not  the  typical  Chinaman,  or  the  Chinaman  that 
walked  those  streets,  say,  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  less  supersti- 
tious, more  liberal  in  his  ideas,  less  actuated  by  hate  for  the 
usurping  foreigner  than  he  was  in  days  gone  by,  or  than  those  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  are  at  this  day ;  and,  meeting  him  day 
after  day,  conversing  with  him — for  many  speak  English  fluently 
and  write  it  in  such  hand  as  to  strike  the  foreigner  with  admira- 
tion— doing  business  with  him,  one  grows  to  like  him  and  comes 
soon  to  recognize  that  the  facetious  descriptions  of  him  with 
which  current  literature  is  familiar  are  for  the  most  part  libels. 
Some  faces  there  are  among  the  Chinese  that  glow  with  the  light 
of  intelligence.  Some  faces?  There  are  many  such.  Let  once 
the  type  become  familiar  and  the  power  of  the  intellect  is  fully 
recognized.  For  the  most  part  it  is  among  the  coolie  class  only 
that  faces  appear  dull  and  wooden.  In  many  respects  they  are  a 
highly-educated  people,  having  out  of  their  hundreds  of  millions 
of  population  few,  if  any,  above  a  certain  age  unable  to  read  and 
to  write  their  language.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  although 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  in  China,  it  is  the  only  country 
of  its  dignity  without  a  daily  newspaper.  This  notwithstanding, 
one  is  constrained  to  admit  that  they  are  decidedly  a  reading  peo- 
ple. It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  coolie  loung- 
ing in  his  chair  reading  with  a  monotonous  sing-song  the  pro- 
found pages  of  Confucius,  or  starting  into  a  romance  from  what 
should  be  the  end,  and,  reading  in  lines  running  lengthwise  of  the 
page,  ending  at  what  should  be  the  beginning.  Many  of  the 
Chinamen  in  Hong-Kong  have  been  abroad,  either  in  England  or 
America.  Some  have  been  educated  at  foreign  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  so  have  come  to  learn  foreign  ways  and  to  use  foreign 
slang  with  an  astonishing  readiness  and  vigor.  A  friend  one 
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day,  passing  into  the  Canton  club-house,  which  at  the  time  was 
deserted  of  foreigners,  was  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  the  words, 
"  How  is  that  for  high  ?  "  Stopping  in  doubt  whether  such  an 
expression  could  come  from  a  Chinaman  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Canton,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  such  was  the  case,  for  di- 
rectly came  the  voice  again,  saying :  "  Way  up,  an't  it  ?  "  Ap- 
proaching the  speaker,  he  said :  "  You  must  have  been  in  Ame- 
rica lately  ?  "  "  You  bet !  "  was  the  response ;  "  I'm  a  Yale  boy, 
I  am." 

One  does  not  long  dwell  in  Hong-Kong  without  conceiving 
a  great  admiration  for  this  people.  He  finds  them  a  singularly 
sober  and  industrious  race.  They  have  a  reputation  for  smok- 
ing opium,  but  the  idea  that  men  outside  the  country  have  of 
this  vice  is  much  exaggerated.  Among  the  coolie  class  and  the 
sampan  people  one  will  smell  the  fumes  of  opium,  but  the  habit 
of  smoking  it  is  by  no  means  general.  Drunkenness,  too,  is  so 
rare  among  them  that  one  is  safe  in  saying  a  Chinaman  does  not 
drink.  He  has  samshoo,  but  one  may  dwell  for  years  among  them 
and  in  the  time  not  see  one  man  intoxicated  by  its  use.  He  is  a 
miracle  of  thrift.  He  has  no  Sunday,  no  holiday  ;  there  is  no  day 
of  rest  for  him  ;  but  throughout  all  the  year,  day  after  day,  from 
sunrise  till  dark,  he  is  at  work  till  a  certain  period  in  February 
brings  him  his  new  year.  This  he  makes  a  festive  time  of  three 
days'  duration ;  celebrates  it  with  explosive  crackers  and  noise, 
attractively  displays  his  wares  in  his  shop,  but  neither  for  love 
nor  money  will  he  sell  anything  until  his  holiday  is  over.  He 
pays  all  his  debts  at  this  time  and  starts  the  new  year  afresh. 
Herein  is  where  the  European,  it  is  said,  could  copy  to  his  ad- 
vantage. But  only  too  often  is  the  Chinese  new  year  an  awk- 
ward period  to  the  foreigner,  for  if  he  owes  a  Chinaman  money 
that  Chinaman  will  haunt  his  doors  twenty  times  a  day  until  he 
is  paid.  He  is  not  to  be  put  off  by  saying  "  No  got,"  for  the 
Chinaman  is  a  "  fellow  of  no  delicacy,"  and  will  spread  out  his 
hands  in  the  true  Oriental  fashion  and  say :  "  Must  catchee ;  you 
no  sabe  China  New  Year." 

There  is  a  class  of  women  about  the  streets  of  Hong-Kong — 
and  presumably  about  the  streets  of  all  Chinese  towns — that,  if  I 
understand  the  case  rightly,  have  had  some  misfortune  happen 
to  their  feet,  which  are  neither  large  nor  small.  Something  has 
gone  wrong  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  small-footed.  This 
failure — for  which  they  were  in  no  way  responsible,  of  course, 
and  which  still  leaves  them  with  feet  about  six  inches  long  (small 
enough  in  all  conscience) — places  them  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
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without  the  pale  of  society.  They  cannot  be  married  ;  inheriting 
nothing,  they  have  no  money,  so  they  wander  about  the  streets 
carrying  a  small  stool  on  which  to  sit  whilst  they  sew  for  the 
coolies.  This  is  one  of  the  hideousnesses  of  the  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. 

From  the  Queen's  Road  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of 
Wyndham  Street,  lead  up  the  hill  by  long  flights  of  granite 
steps  extending  for  several  blocks,  after  which  they  become  fine 
roads,  lined  with  trees,  ferns,  and  flowers,  back  from  which  are 
the  residences,  built  far  apart  and  facing  the  harbor,  with  finely- 
cultivated  lawns  and  gardens.  From  these  streets  with  steps 
others  spring  at  almost  any  angle,  and,  having  a  general  direction 
eastward,  ramify  through  a  large  Chinese  town  called.  Tai-ping- 
shan,  which,  like  all  Chinese  towns,  is  hung  with  red  and  with 
gilt  signs,  hundreds  of  paper  lanterns,  and  has  the  proverbial 
filthiness  and  the  aromatic  smell  of  the  burning  joss-sticks  for 
ever  present  to  the  nostrils. 

Above  this  Chinese  town,  running  parallel  with  the  Queen's 
Road,  though  taking  a  long  curve  as  it  winds  about  the  moun- 
tain, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  in  Hong-Kong.  On  it 
are  situated  an  Italian  and  a  French  convent,  many  fine  and 
costly  residences,  together  with  the  estates  of  some  few  land- 
scape-gardeners, whose  well-kept,  sloping  lawns  with  their  pro- 
fusion of  rare  tropical  flowers,  and  the  fine  views  that  in  place?  can 
be  had  of  the  harbor  with  its  ships  and  junks,  give  great  beauty 
to  this  level  road,  one  of  the  few  level  roads  in  Hong-Kong. 

Behind  this  road,  on  the  outskirts  of  Tai-ping-shan,  is  an  open 
lot  that  the  authorities  have  set  apart  as  a  recreation-ground 
for  the  Chinese.  Here  on  any  day  of  the  week  are  to  be  found 
disreputable-looking  story-tellers  haranguing  a  crowd ;  here  are 
itinerant  doctors  with  their  prescriptions  and  charms ;  here  are 
jugglers — in  short,  here  are  anybody  and  everybody  having  a 
trick  to  show  or  a  sword  to  swallow,  a  story  to  tell  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  pick  pockets.  Here  occasionally  scenes  take  place 
that  could  happen  in  no  other  country  but  China.  Once  while 
listening  to  a  story-teller  spin  a  yarn  of  which  I  understood 
nothing,  but  drew  my  enjoyment  of  the  tale  from  the  grave  or 
merry  faces  of  those  around  me,  I  observed  a  fellow  tying  to- 
gether the  queues  of  a  couple  of  Chinamen  whose  backs  were 
towards  him.  Having  tied  them  to  bis  satisfaction,  he  quickly 
•snatched  the  hat  from  off  the  head  of  one  of  them  and  made 
away  with  it.  Then  there  arose  a  yell,  and  the  man  that  was 
robbed  flew  in  pursuit  of  the  thief,  but  was  suddenly  brought 
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back  when  he  had  reached  the  length  of  the  pigtails.  Then 
there  was  another  yell  from  the  other  poor  fellow  who  was  al- 
most scalped  by  the  violence  of  the  pull  on  his  pigtail,  and  they 
both  fell  to  the  ground — "  two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought," 
etc.  The  hat  was  never  recovered  by  its  owner.  It  was  a  good 
hat,  too — one  of  those  big  bamboo  things  that  serve  at  once  as  a 
hat,  an  umbrella,  and  a  market-basket. 

The  various  captains  of  the  merchant  fleet  in  port  congregate 
in  Hing  Kee's  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  the  Queen's  Road  and 
Wyndham  Street.  Here  the  Englishman's  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  Americans  speak  is  realized  to  the  full.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  so-called  American  language  that  is  heard,  but  the 
conventional  Yankee's  nasal  drawl,  and  "tan't"  and  "  an't,"  in 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  creep  constantly  into  the  con- 
versations. The  dining-room  of  the  hotel  is  for  the  foreigners' 
use  only.  Pendent  from  its  ceiling,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
room,  are  four  or  five  large  punkahs  that  are  kept  moving  to  and 
fro  during  meals  by  coolies  on  the  balconies.  Cards  placed 
about  the  walls  state  that  no  guest  will  be  allowed  to  entertain 
his  Chinese  friends  at  the  tables  in  this  room,  the  hotel  having 
other  rooms  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hing  Kee  himself  entertains 
his  friends  at  the  tables  in  the  other  rooms. 

Westward  on  the  Queen's  Road,  passing  foreign  and  some 
native  shops — in  this  instance  I  mean  by  "foreign  "  Indian  and 
Japanese  as  well  as  European — we  come  to  the  City-Hall  with 
its  museum  of  curios  and  its  Theatre  Royal.  The  area  in 
front  of  the  building  is  embellished  with  a  fine  large  fountain 
with  couchant  lions  at  its  four  corners.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  stage  in  the  theatre  the  balcony  swells  into  a  small  semi- 
circle forming  the  governor's  box.  The  lower  floor  is  the  pit 
and  is  not  a  fashionable  part  of  the  house.  In  this  theatre  are 
witnessed  the  amateur  performances  of  certain  members  of  the 
regiment  and  the  performances  of  itinerant  opera-troupes,  that 
are  generally  so  short-handed  that  one  man  is  obliged  to  sing  the 
parts  of  three  or  four  characters  ;  a  piano  is  the  sole  instrument 
in  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus  is  made  up  of  any  outside  people 
that  can  and  are  willing  to  sing.  Eight  o'clock  being  the  din- 
ner-hour of  the  community,  the  performances  always  begin  at 
nine.  Carriages  are  never  ordered,  but  as  the  audience  emerge 
from  the  building  they  find  about  its  doors  numerous  chairs 
(each  with  a  lantern),  into  which  they  step  and  are  lifted  up  and 
borne  homeward  on  the  shoulders  of  the  coolies  like  so  many 
conquering  heroes. 
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Hard  by  the  City-Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  is  the 
Government-House.  The  governor  annually  gives  a  ball,  to 
which  are  invited  all  those  residents  that  have  called  at  the 
house  during  the  year.  As  the  time  for  the  ball  approaches 
there  is  quite  a  little  shower  of  cards  about  the  house.  The 
regiment  also  annually  gives  a  ball.  These  balls,  with  the  an- 
nual races,  in  which  everybody  takes  an  interest,  and  the  fitful 
performances  at  the  theatre,  constitute  about  all  the  amusements 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a  strange  community,  this  of  Hong-Kong,  by  no  means 
stable  even  as  to  its  residents.  No  white  man  calls  it  "home." 
One  is  here  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  accepting  the 
decree  of  Fate  merely  that  he  may  make  money,  return  to  his 
native  land,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  spending  it.  But  to  many 
the  opportunity  to  return  has  not  yet  come ;  they  have  been 
here  now  many  years.  The  wife  has  come  out  from  home  and 
joined  the  husband  in  his  exile.  Children  have  been  born  to 
them,  and  have  grown  to  manhood  and  to  womanhood  .seeing  no 
place  in  the  outside  world  save  the  strange  country  of  China 
round  about  them.  And  to  the  children  this  city  is  not  home  ; 
they  never  speak  of  it  as  such.  London  is  their  home,  or  New 
York  City,  and  shortly  they  mean  to  cross  the  wide  stretch  of 
their  country  on  a  train  drawn  by  that  stupendous  engine,  the 
locomotive,  an  idea  of  which  they  have  gathered  from  illustra- 
tions in  books  and  their  parents'  talk.  It  is  a  community  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  each  bent  on  one  object,  and  the  object 
not  pleasure.  When  a  new  face  is  seen  on  the  streets  the  ques- 
tion goes  around  :  "  Who's  he  ?  "  with  perhaps  its  answer  :  "  Oh  ! 
he's  So-and-So's  new  manager,  just  out  from  home."  Again,  an  old 
and  familiar  face  is  suddenly  missed  from  its  accustomed  haunts, 
and  one  will  ask :  "  Why,  what  has  become  of  Brown  ?  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  a  month."  "  Oh  !  he's  gone  home."  "  Gone  home  ! 
Happy  man,  Brown."  Everybody  here  lives  to  go  home. 
Whether  he  be  the  child  that  is  born  here,  the  comer  of  yes- 
terday, or  the  resident  whose  years  of  stay  upon  the  island  have 
begun  to  whiten  his  hair  and  to  set  deep  wrinkles  in  his  face, 
it  is  the  one  object  of  his  life.  And  here  in  this  valley,  be- 
neath the  cedars  and  the  willows,  many  little  mounds  with 
granite  stones  and  marble  shafts  mark  the  final  resting-place 
of  those  poor,  hopeful  souls  who,  after  years  of  exile,  have,  in 
one  sense  anyway,  at  last  "  gone  home."  It  is  a  sorrowful  place 
to  visit,  and  the  writings  .upon  the  stones  tell  pathetic  stories. 
.Many  of  those  that  here  find  graves  have  lost  their  lives  by 
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wreck  on  the  coast  or  have  been  killed  in  engagements  with 
the  Chinese,  and  the  monuments  have  been  raised  to  their 
memories  by  brother  officers  and  shipmates.  But  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all  these  monuments  are  the  wooden  crosses  and 
ships'  wheels  that  the  skilful  ship's  carpenter  has  deftly  and  lov- 
ingly carved,  the  crew  being  too  poor  to  provide  other  memen- 
toes. 

Though  many  nationalities  are  represented  in  the  city,  its 
society  is  eminently  English.  There  are  few  American  residents, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  but  one  Ame- 
rican house — this  a  large  one,  however.  There  are  possibly  a 
thousand  Englishmen,  many  Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
some  few  Japanese  and  Armenians,  many  Parsees  and  Indians,  in 
addition  to  a  great  Chinese  community. 

If  one  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  ethnological  science  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  members  of  one  Indian  race  from 
those  of  another,  he  can  always  pick  out  a  Parsee  by  the  style  of 
hat  he  wears.  It  starts  vertically  from  the  head  for  an  inch 
or  so,  then  turns  abruptly  back  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees, 
and  so  runs  on  the  anterior  portion  for  seven  or  eight  inches, 
when  it  is  suddenly  cut  off  at  right  angles,  which  makes  the  pos- 
terior portion,  which  is  parallel  with  the  face,  only  about  three 
or  four  inches  long-.  The  top  is  left  open,  save  that  inside  and 
directly  upon  the  head  rest  several  folds  of  silk.  Were  not  the 
hat  itself  made  of  purple  silk  it  would  look  for  all  the  world  like 
an  old-time  coal-scuttle. 

A  Parsee  never  smokes — this  is  a  matter  of  religion  with  him 
—but  he  enjoys  a  long  glass  of  brandy-and-soda.  As  the  Jews 
have  come  to  be  regarded,  so  the  Parsees,  one  and  all,  are  re- 
puted rich.  Let  one  dress  as  meanly  as  he  may,  still  he  is  re- 
puted to  have  money.  They  are  the  Jews  of  the  East.  Their 
native  home  is  Persia,  though  for  a  thousand  years  but  few  have 
lived  there.  They  have  made  a  home  for  themselves  in  and 
about  Bombay,  but  many  are  scattered  in  towns  throughout  the 
whole  coast  from  Corea  to  Arabia.  Their  religion  is  not  the  re- 
ligion of  India — neither  Brahmanism  nor  Buddhism — but  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Persia  as  given  to  the  Persians  by  that  highly 
mythical  personage,  Zoroaster,  and  set  forth  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 

Men  of  three  distinct  nationalities  perform  the  police  duty. 
Some  few  are  Englishmen,  many  are  Chinese,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  Sikhs.  These  latter  make  the  best  policemen 
in  the  world.  Tall,  agile,  graceful,  athletic,  the  Sikh  is  not 
afraid  of  a  fight,  but  on  occasion  will  arrest  an}7  man,  be  he  the 
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biggest,  burliest,  roughest  kind  of  a  sailor.  The  general  calm 
repose  of  his  face,  his  noble  carriage,  the  military  air  with  which 
he  paces  his  beat  with  shouldered  musket,  seem  to  show  that  he 
has  a  soul  worthy  of  more  exalted  duty ;  yet  there  are  none  in 
Hong-Kong  that  are  not  policemen.  It  is  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence the  Sikh  leads  a  Chinaman  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed — some  petty  larceny — sets  him  in  the  stocks,  hangs  a 
board  about  his  neck  whereon  the  story  of  his  crime  is  set  forth 
in  the  Chinese  character,  and,  never  exchanging  a  word  with  his 
prisoner,  paces  before  him  from  six  o'clock  to  six  o'clock.  It  is 
a  severe  punishment  to  the  Chinaman  to  be  thus  held  up  and  the 
tale  of  his  offence  told  to  a  gaping,  curious  crowd,  many  of  whom 
he  knows  to  be  no  better,  and  some  few  he  recognizes  far  worse 
than  himself. 

As  the  roads,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  run  either  up  or 
down  hill,  there  are  few  horses  and  carriages,  probably  not  a 
dozen  in  the  whole  place.  The  ordinary  means  of  conveyance 
are  jinrikshas  and  sedan-chairs.  The  jinriksha  looks  very  much 
like  an  overgrown  baby-coach,  or  an  undergrown  two-wheeled 
doctor's  carriage  with  a  man  instead  of  a  horse  in  the  shafts.  In 
many  Chinese  towns,  and  in  Shanghai  also,  a  curious  sort  of 
wheelbarrow  having  a  squealing,  whistling  wheel — for  it  is  rarely 
lubricated — is  in  ordinary  use  as  a  conveyance ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  barrow-man  prides  himself  on  his  social  posi- 
tion, holding  the  jinriksha  coolie  in  contempt,  because  in  his 
eyes  the  latter  placed  himself  on  the  level  of  the  brute  in  that  he 
pulls  a  carriage  like  a  horse.  There  are  not  many  of  these  jin- 
rikshas in  the  island,  the  hilly  roads  making  them  a  dangerous 
'sort  of  vehicle,  and  the  few  there  are,  barring  private  ones,  are 
quite  mean-looking.  The  coolies  that  draw  them,  and  the  chair- 
coolies  also,  finding  an  intoxicated  sailor  wandering  about,  will 
follow  him  for  hours  through  the  streets,  and  in  the  end  have 
him  arrested,  laying  a  claim  to  so  many  hours'  fare. 

The  sedan-chairs,  at  least  those  in  use  by  the  Chinese — the 
foreigners  having  made  several  alterations  for  the  better  in 
those  they  use — are  much  like  the  ancient  sedans  of  Europe,  save 
that  they  are  carried  directly  upon  the  shoulders,  thus  giving  the 
occupants  rather  an  exalted  position  and  a  broad  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  If  the  poles  are  long  and  springy,  and  the 
coolies  know  how  to  walk  in  unison,  as  they  generally  do,  the 
motion  is  pleasant ;  but  if  the  coolies  fail  to  keep  step  the  motion 
becomes  jerky  and  not  agreeable.  The  chair  in  use  by  the  for- 
eigner— the  private  chair — is  supplied  with  a  movable  top  having 
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both  bamboo  shades  and  oil-cloth  curtains  to  shield  the  occupant 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  ward  off  the  rain.  The  seat  and 
the  foot-rest  swing-  upon  straps  from  the  poles ;  the  back  is  also 
movable,  so  that  when  the  occupant  stretches  out  the  chair  fits 
him  in  every  part.  The  coolies  are  provided  with  uniforms, 
generally  white  trimmed  with  rows  of  colored  braids,  the  style 
of  decoration  showing  by  whom  the  coolies  are  employed. 
Often  the  wide,  flowing  sleeves  are  embellished  with  the  name  of 
the  master,  or  as  near  as  his  name  can  be  got  in  the  Chinese 
character. 

Perhaps  the  most  grotesque,  and,  were  it  not  for  its  solemnity, 
I  might  say  the  most  amusing  sight  also,  is  a  foreign  funeral.  A 
hearse  leads  the  van  ;  then,  if  the  route  be  a  level  way,  a  carriage 
or  so,  followed  by  a  line  of  jinrikshas  and  chairs — all  sorts  of 
jinrikshas,  all  sorts  of  chairs  :  private  jinrikshas,  private  chairs ; 
outside  jinrikshas,  painted  in  green,  having  large  numbers  on  the 
sides ;  outside  chairs  with  green  oil-cloth  tops,  having  large 
numbers  on  their  sides ;  high  chairs,  low  chairs ;  chairs  with 
tops,  chairs  without  tops ;  bamboo  chairs  ;  chairs  with  swinging 
seats — followed  by  a  few  walking  friends  of  the  deceased,  make 
up  this  procession  on  its  way  to  Happy  Valley. 

A  Chinese  funeral  is  altogether  a  different  affair.  If  the 
Chinaman  was  poor,  four  coolies  carry  upon  their  shoulders  the 
cumbrous  coffin,  made  of  four  heavy  slabs  of  wood  five  or  six 
inches  thick — each  slab  having  a  half-round  side, -thus  a  cross 
section  of  the  coffin  would  show  a  quarter-foil.  Preceding  this 
a  band  of  barefoot  coolies  with  screeching  fifes,  tom-toms,  and 
crashing  cymbals ;  following  it  the  chair  (empty)  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  used  when  he  travelled  in  the  Middle  Flowery 
Kingdom.  I  say  "supposed,"  because  the  chair  is  generally  a 
hired  one.  On  either  side  of  the  coffin  and  the  chair  the  family 
and  the  mourners — the  latter  also  hired — dressed  in  sackcloth 
(white  muslin,  which,  to  avoid  expense,  is  often  in  a  single  piece 
and  by  some  mysterious  process  is  wrapped  about  each  and 
every  one  of  them)  and  with  wildly  dishevelled  hair,  giving  vent 
to  the  most  lugubrious  sobs  and  howls,  each  supported  by  two 
coolies,  who  seem  to  be  making  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them 
from  falling  flat  upon  their  faces  and  easing  themselves  of  their 
superabundant  sorrow  by  kicking. 

The  club  is  almost  exclusively  composed  pf  the  English  and 
American  part  of  the  community.  There  is  also  a  German  club, 
whose  building  of  brown-stone  and  fancy  brick  is  much  hand- 
somer than  that  of  the  English,. and  contains  a  fine  little  theatre 
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in  which  good  music  is  often  heard.  But  it  is  at  the  English 
club-house  most  of  the  men  of  the  community  meet,  pass  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  do  a  big  business  transaction 
outside  of  regular  business  hours.  It  has  a  large  and  good 
library,  and  the  tables  of  its  reading-room  are  supplied  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  world,  the  pictorial  weeklies,  and  the  English 
magazines — none  of  the  American. 

Meeting  here  so  frequently  members  of  the  community,  one 
comes  to  know  many  of  them  more  or  less  intimately  and  learns 
the  little  pursuits  they  take  pleasure  in  following.  Almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  a  large  number  are  eager  hunters  of  Chinese 
old  china,  much  money  being  in.  this  way  given  for  old  cracked 
blue-and-white  ware.  Some  are  interested  in  bric-a-brac  of  all 
kinds  having  the  least  Japanese  or  Chinese  flavor — "  gods," 
bronzes,  brasses,  old  armor,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  curious 
silk  robes,  etc.  The  collecting  of  shells  is  prosecuted  with  in- 
terest, and  many  new  species  are  found  in  Hong-Kong  and  the 
islands  near  by.  Shells  curiously  carved  with  Chinese  figures 
of  men  and  women  are  displayed  for  sale  in  the  shops.  Often 
while  the  bivalve  still  occupies  it  the  Chinese  place  little  brass 
"  gods  "  of  about  an  inch  in  length  within  the  shell,  which,  act- 
ing as  an  irritant,  causes  the  occupant  to  pour  out  a  liquid,  which 
in  time,  hardening,  fastens  the  gods  to  the  shell,  showing  them  in 
bas-relief  in  natural  pearl.  Nature  also  at  times  performs  curi- 
ous freaks  with  the  shell.  A  fish  is  caught  by  the  bivalve,  the 
nacre  is  poured  about  it,  and,  hardening,  the  fish  shows  in  relief, 
held  to  the  shell  by  a  mass  of  covering  pearl.  These  latter  shells 
are  rare  and  valuable.  Those  beautiful  pieces  of  amber  that  we 
sometimes  see,  in  which  a  fly  or  other  insect  has  unluckily  and 
suddenly  been  imprisoned  and  so  has  remained  for  years  in  per- 
fect preservation,  are  made  artificially  by  the  artful  Chinaman. 
Not  knowing  this,  one  is  readily  deceived  when  he  goes  to  buy, 
and  is  more  likely  to  get  the  artificially  made  specimens  than  the 
natural,  though  the  artificial  is  true  amber  and  the  insect  a  per- 
fect fly  or  spider,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  placed  within  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  told  from  nature's  own  handiwork. 

The  climate  of  Hong-Kong  is  tropical,  but  the  thermometer 
shows  neither  extreme  heat  nor  extreme  cold.  In  summer  the 
mercury  rarely  rises  above  85°  and  in  winter  rarely  falls  below 
45° ;  but  as  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  moisture,  it  feels  as 
though  the  mercury  ranged  from  150°  in  mid-summer  to  o°  in 
mid-winter — at  any  rate,  it  is  hot  in  August,  and  an  overcoat  or 
a  cheerful  grate-fire  of  Nagasaki  soft  coal  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
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have  in  December.  I  am  not  sure  this  climate  is  as  enervating 
as  that  of  some  of  own  cities,  yet  one  will  have  to  live  in  it  a 
long  time  before  he  feels  fully  acclimatized.  The  people  dress 
for  it,  wearing  white  in  the  summer  months,  with  a  coat  that 
buttons  to  the  throat,  broad-brimmed  sun-hats,  and  umbrellas. 
The  glare  of  the  sunlight  on  the  yellow  roads  has  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  eyes,  and  many  people  suffer  from  cataract.  Al- 
though affection  of  the  eyes  is  common  in  Asia  (principally 
ophthalmia  among  the  natives,  caused  by  flies  that  fringe  the 
eyelids  while  the  person  is  asleep),  cataract  may  be  no  more 
prevalent  in  Hong-Kong  than  in  other  cities  of  the  world,  but 
in  the  limited  community  the  attention  is  attracted  to  it,  and 
as  a  preventive  almost  all  wear  darkened  glasses.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  August  heat,  and  although  brandy-and-water  is  taken 
almost  continually  and  is  considered  a  cooling  drink,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "  sun-stroke."  Hong-Kong  is  the  Island  of 
Sweet  Waters,  and  its  water  is  of  the  best  in  the  world,  clear  as 
crystal  and  as  cold  and  sparkling ;  yet  there  is  many  a  man  in  the 
city  that  has  never  tasted  the  water  without  its  being  largely 
diluted  with  Lafitte  or  good  old  Glenlivet.  There  is  a  supersti- 
tion, held  even  by  the  intelligent  classes,  that  death  is  somewhere 
hidden  away  in  it  unless  exorcised  by  the  "  spirits  of  Bordeaux." 
But  it  is  not  the  thermometer  that  interests  the  people  :  the 
barometer  is  the  instrument  they  keep  their  eye  on.  They 
glance  at  the  barometer  as  people  elsewhere  glance  at  the  clock, 
merely  through  force  of  habit.  The  island  of  Luzon  is  the  hot- 
bed of  typhoons,  and  in  the  summer  of  1881  probably  no  less 
than  ten  telegrams  came  to  Hong-Kong  from  Manila,  each  stat- 
ing that  a  typhoon  was  raging  about  Luzon.  Of  these  ten 
typhoons  Hong-Kong  got  the  "  tail  end  "  of  no  less  than  three. 
When  these  telegrams  arrive  the  weather-wise  keep  a  strict 
watch  upon  the  signs  and  portents ;  and  as  the  wind  rises,  the 
sky  changing  to  a  leaden  hue  and  taking  on  a  greasy  look,  the 
barometer  rapidly  falling,  the  typhoon-gun  at  the  harbor-mas- 
ter's office  is  discharged.  Then  the  steamers  in  harbor  get 
under  full  steam,  the  sailing  ships  place  but  extra  anchors  fore 
and  aft,  the  small  boats  and  sampans  hurry  away  to  safe  bays 
beyond  the  hills  of  the  mainland.  Ashore  the  flag-poles  are 
lowered,  typhoon-bars  are  placed  at  the  closed  windows,  and 
everything  got  in  readiness  for  a  gale  that  frequently  fails  to 
come  with  much  force — not  with  such  force  as  "  the  stranger 
within  the  gates  "  expects  and  wants  to  see,  and,  seeing  once, 
never  wants  to  see  again. 
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Wyndham  Street  is  the  only  road  leading  to  the  "  peak,"  all 
other  roads  running  up  the  hill  either  swerving  after  a  short  dis- 
tance and  winding  about  the  mountain,  or  converging  into  this 
one  and  so  continuing  on  up.  There  is  some  talk  of  building  a 
tramway  from  the  city  to  the  mountain-top,  but  as  yet  it  is  only 
a  possibility  of  the  future.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  such  a 
road  would  pay,  since  it  is  more  novel  to  go  up  a  mountain  seated 
in  a  sedan-chair  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  coolies  than 
to  take  a  tramcar  and  be  hauled  up  by  a  stationary  engine.  It 
requires  four  coolies  to  carry  one  up,  good  walkers  making  the 
highest  point  in  thirty-five  minutes  ;  but  if  the  coolies  are  hired 
and  the  occupant  of  the  chair  be  a  stranger  there  is  much  more 
hard  breathing  on  the  part  of  the  coolies  than  is  necessary,  which 
is  a  strong  hint  to  an  impressionable  heart  to  order  to  be  set 
down  while  they  rest  a  little. 

If  one  does  not  mind  exertion  it  is  well  to  walk,  for  then  he 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  the  varied  scenery  and  can 
loiter  on  the  way  as  much  as  he  pleases.  And  it  is  well  worth 
the  loitering,  for  the  whole  mountain-side  for  a  third  of  its  height 
is  laid  out  into  a  beautiful  garden  where  bloom  all  the  rich  and 
rare  flora  of  the  tropics.  The  road  for  some  distance  is  paved 
with  concrete  and  on  either  side  lined  with  curious  trees,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  bastard  banyans,  a  common  tree  in  the 
country.  Between  the  trees,  growing  from  the  dank  grass^  and 
hanging  from  the  crevices  in  the  gray  rocks  forming  the  sides 
of  the  way,  are  ferns  of  a  thousand  kinds.  Peeping  out  from 
among  these  ferns,  struggling  for  a  share  of  the  almost  hidden 
sunlight,  are  flowers  innumerable.  The  pathway  has  many  turns 
and  angles,  every  turn  disclosing  new  and  unexpected  beauties. 
Beyond  the  rocks  and  ferns  on  either  side  of  the  road  low  walls 
topped  with  iron  railings  enclose  the  most  beautiful  botanical 
garden  in  the  East,  containing  many  strange  and  rare  trees  and 
a  banyan  so  truly  magnificent  as  to  be  at  once  the  pride  of  Hong- 
Kong  and  the  envy  of  all  the  world  beside.  In  more  than  one 
respect  is  it  a  curious  tree ;  there  never  yet  was  a  stranger  pass- 
ing under  its  shade  that  did  not  mentally  ask  why  its  boughs 
were  so  propped  with  poles.  Everybody  knows  what  a  banyan- 
tree  is,  and  expects  to  see  many  limbs  hanging  from  its  branches, 
entering  the  ground ;  yet,  when  people  do  see  those  of  this  tree, 
for  a  moment  or  so  they  take  them  for  props.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  when  the  root  first  reaches  the  ground  it  is  encased  in 
bamboos,  so  that  when  it  is  strong  and  hardy  and  the  casings  re- 
moved it  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Of  a  dozen  or  more  roots 
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that  the  tree  has,  but  one  is  crooked  and  gnarled.  These  gar- 
dens are  delightful  places  for  walks  in  the  summer's  twilight, 
when  the  band  of  the  Royal  Enniskillen  Fusiliers  is  playing  soft 
music.  Beyond  the  gardens  the  road  reaches  a  point  from  which 
the  harbor  with  its  ships  and  the  black-tiled  houses  of  all  Hong- 
Kong  lay  spread  out  below  one.  From  this  point  onward  to  the 
peak  this  grand  picture,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  is  ever  pre- 
sent. Over  towards  the  left  a  large  part  of  the  hillside  is  so 
dotted  with  white  that  it  looks  like  a  great  cemetery  ;  but  the 
white  objects,  that  in  the  distance  appear  so  like  marble  slabs  and 
tombstones,  are  but  the  linen  garments  of  the  people  the  wash- 
men  have  spread  out  to  whiten  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  not  a  tem- 
porary feature  of  the  landscape  ;  the  linen  is  always  there,  giving 
to  the  hillside  the  appearance  of  a  graveyard,  and  far  beyond 
hangs  suspended  in  the  quiet  air  the  black  smoke  from  the  foun- 
dries at  Wanchai.  A  sinuous  road  winding  in  and  about  the 
hills,  and  running  on  a  level  for  some  three  or  four  miles,  is  the 
justly-celebrated  Kennedy  Road,  built  a  third  of  the  way  up  the 
mountain  and  named  after  a  former  governor  at  whose  instance 
it  was  built.  It  is  the  promenade  of  the  community,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  it  is  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  children 
with  their  ahmas,  and  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  gaudily-clothed 
Chinese.  Afar  on  the  glistening  water  a  great  steamer  may  be 
seen  slowly  moving  into  the  harbor,  and  here,  running  close  into 
the  shore,  is  a  white  bark  with  all  sail  set  and  bellying  to  the 
breeze,  forming  a  delightful  picture  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  water; 
and  as  her  helm  is  put  hard  down,  her  snow-white  sails  idly  flap 
and  chafe  against  the  masts  as  she  comes  round  for  the  opposite 
tack,  and  for  an  instant  the  rays  of  the  powerful  sun  are  re- 
flected far  up  the  mountain  from  her  polished  guns.  As  we 
turn  from  this  charming  scene  from  around  the  hill  come  the 
hurried  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  a  line  of  chairs,  each  carried  by 
four  coolies,  suddenly  swings  by  and  vanishes  down  the  hill.  It 
is  then  we  realize  that  the  way  is  steep  and  that  it  is  a  far  easier 
matter  to  get  down  from,  than  to  get  up  to,  the  peak  ;  but  when 
at  length  the  peak  is  reached  it  fully  pays  one  for  his  unwonted 
exertions. 

It  is  a  green  island,  this  of  Hong-Kong;,  filled  with  many  rare 
trees  and  shrubs.  Yet  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  it  was  as 
barren  as  the  other  islands  about  it ;  but  since  then  they  have  been 
planting  it  with  trees,  till  now  it  is  a  mass  of  gorgeous  tropical 
flora.  There  is  no  autumn  on  this  island  nor  winter ;  there  is 
not  that  exquisite  variety  of  color  in  the  foliage  that  autumn 
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gives,  nor  that  bleakness  that  winter  brings ;  but  all  the  year 
round  there  is  a  freshness  and  greenness  truly  enchanting.  As 
no  rude  sportsman  is  allowed  to  fire  a  gun  upon  the  island,  the 
birds  are  at  peace  for  all  time.  They  seem  to  be  conscious  that 
they  are  safe,  and  as  you  pass  along  their  melodies  are  always 
with  you.  Apparently  there  is  no  migration  among  them,  for  all 
the  year  round  the  air  is  filled  with  their  vigorous  songs.  It  is 
the  isle  of  fragrant  streams,  and  in  June,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  foliage,  many  small 
streams,  gathering  strength  and  volume  from  the  rains,  come 
tumbling  down  the  mountain,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters.  And  in  this  month  of  June,  too,  the  clouds 
seem  to  approach  nearer  the  earth,  wrapping  the  "peak  "and 
the  peaks  of  the  adjacent  mountains  in  dense  fogs  till  the  morn- 
ing sun  mounting  upward  drives  them  away,  when  they  collect 
in  the  gaps  of  the  mountains,  like  huge  rolls  of  fleecy  white  cot- 
ton, lifting  and  moving  so  gradually  that  they  seem  to  repose 
there  for  days  together.  Often  these  same  clouds  that  thus  en- 
wrap the  peak  for  a  change  of  scene  descend  upon  the  harbor, 
blotting  from  sight  all  vestige  of  the  shipping,  save  that  from  the 
hills  the  tops  of  the  masts  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  up- 
per strata  of  fog  like  so  many  stake-buoys  from  the  surface  of  a 
river.  But  for  these  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  ships  are 
within  this  slowly-moving  vapor,  save  that  as  one  looks  there  is 
perhaps  a  soft,  silvery  sound  borne  by  the  gentle  breeze  far  up 
the  mountain,  and  directly  from  all  parts  of  the  harbor,  from  the 
hoarse  bell  of  a  steamer  to  the  high  jingling  bell  of  a  bark,  "  eight 
bells  "  chimes  from  out  the  fog. 

Yet  with  all  its  beauty  one  soon  grows  tired  of  Hong-Kong. 
In  a  week  or  so  one  has  seen  all  there  is  to  see,  the  novelty  has 
worn  off,  and  a  sense  of  being  in  a  manner  imprisoned  begins  to 
grow  upon  him.  He  feels  that  he  is  on  an  island  from  which 
without  much  effort  there  is  no  getting  away.  He  can  make  a 
short  run  over  to  Macao  or  go  off  to  Canton,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  one,  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  other,  soon  pall  upon 
him  and  fail  to  bring  any  sensation  other  than  weariness.  He 
cannot  travel  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  he  must  stay  by 
that  great  highway  of  China,  the  water  ;  and  at  night,  as  he  lies 
thinking  of  this  state  of  things,  most  likely,  a  whistle  in  the  harbor 
changes  his  whole  current  of  thought.  He  know  it  is  but  a 
steamer's  whistle,  yet  its  sound  transports  him  to  home  ;  he  sees 
the  green  fields,  the  waving  corn,  the  luscious  fruit  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  near  by  the  fleeing  train  rattling  o'er  the  track  and 
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vanishing  in  the  long  perspective  of  the  rails.  In  the  morning 
he  is  suffering  from  "  homesickness,"  which  in  a  few  weeks  passes 
away,  and  he  settles  down  for  a  secluded  life  in  Hong-Kong,  but 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  go  home. 


KATHARINE. 

A   NEW   ENGLAND   STORY. 

FORTY  years  ago  there  was  still  remaining  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  our  Eastern  cities  an  old  family  graveyard,  a  relic  of  colonial 
times.  Originally  it  had  been  a  long  way  out  of  town,  but  the 
city,  which  in  its  infancy  clustered  all  in  a  heap  about  what  are 
at  present  busy  and  bustling  wharves  lined  with  the  steamboats 
that  have  replaced  the  sloops  and  other  primitive  river  craft,  had 
climbed  up  the  hills,  cut  away  the  woods,  and  laid  out  streets 
through  what  were  once  open  meadows  or  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  country-seats  of  the  old  colonial  aristocracy.  The 
general  burying-grounds,  belonging  to  the  various  religious  de- 
n.ominations,  lay  beside  each  other  on  one  of  the  many  hills  on 
which  the  town  was  built,  and  were  still  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  proper,  yet  so  little  beyond  that  already  there  was  talk  of 
buying  cemetery  grounds  some  miles  farther  off  and  removing 
them  altogether.  But  this  private  burial-place,  the  property  of 
an  old  Dutch  family  now  nearly  extinct,  still  held  its  own,  though 
for  many  years  no  interment  had  taken  place  there.  Its  owners, 
two  maiden  sisters,  Katharine  and  Elizabeth  Overbeck — Aunt 
Katy  and -Aunt  Leespat  the  generation  next  younger  than  them- 
selves called  them — had  turned  deaf  ears  to  all  proposals  to  buy 
and  alter  the  disposition  of  the  grounds.  Reasoning  with  them 
having  proved  useless,  the  affair  was  by  general  consent  allowed 
to  wait  the  limit  of  their  lives  for  its  final  settlement,  when  the 
next  heir  promised  himself  to  turn  an  honest  penny  and  oblige 
his  neighbors.  N 

Meanwhile  the  town  had  grown  up  all  about  it.  Streets  ran 
past  two  sides  of  its  time-stained  wooden  palings ;  at  one  end  was 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  with  its  resounding  anvil  and  its  heart  of 
glowing  coals ;  on  a  fourth  side  a  long,  rambling  brick  house, 
two  of  whose  lower  windows  gave  directly  on  the  untrimmed 
grass  and  rank  burdocks  of  the  graveyard.  Another  small  and 
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high  window  looked  into  it  from  the  kitchen,  built  on  at  the  back 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  main  structure. 

When  she  climbed  up  on  the  table  which  stood  under  this 
window  Kitty  Danforth  could  just  see  the  fence  which  enclosed, 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  burying-ground,  two  graves,  set  apart 
from  the  others  for  some  reason  which  she  could  not  divine. 
The  long,  grassy  space  with  its  defaced  and  darkened  grave- 
stones, on  many  of  which  the  names  were  half  obliterated,  the 
weeds  growing  high  and  rank  about  them,  the  few  trees  near 
the  street,  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  her  which  was  quite  un- 
mixed with  fear  or  with  any  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
More  than  once  she  had  escaped  out  of  the  low  windows  of  the 
long  dining  and  sitting  room,  when  they  stood  open  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  enjoyed  a  good  romp  in  and  out  among  the  tombs 
before  she  was  discovered  and  brought  back.  "  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  be  racing  like  that  over  dead  people,"  was  said 
to  her  at  such  times,  to  which  Kitty  answered  :  "  Do  you  think 
they  care  ?  "  And  when,  after  her  school-days  began,  her  play- 
mates, coming  down  the  hill  with  her  in  the  late  afternoons, 
would  sometimes  say,  "  I  should  not  like  to  live  so  close  beside 
a  graveyard ;  don't  it  make  you  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
dark?"  Kitty  would  open  wondering  eyes.  "I  am  never  afraid 
of  anything,"  she  said.  "  And  after  people  are  dead  what  can 
they  do  to  you  ?  " 

Kitty  was  now  seven  years  old,  and  already  her  great  plea- 
sures were  to  read  and  to  romp,  as  her  mother  and  Aunt  Re- 
becca Forrest  declared,  the  one  in  a  prophetic  spirit  and  a  some- 
what querulous,  old-maidish  tone,  and  the  other  with  a  sense  that 
although  little  girls  should  not  be  quite  so  much  like  boys,  yet 
there  was  still  abundant  time  for  better  things. 

"  That  child  is  a  perfect  tomboy,  Eliza,"  Aunt  Rebecca  said 
one  day  when  she  saw  her  flying  headlong  down  the  hill  on  her 
way  from  school,  leading  a  shouting  troop  behind  her.  "  She 
ought  be  made  to  behave  herself." 

"  Kitty,"  said  Mrs.  Danforth,  turning  to  the  child  as  she  came 
in  with  her  cheeks  red,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  and  her  hair  in  a 
tumble  under  her  loosened  hood,' "how  often  have  I  told  you  not 
to  run  so  in  the  street  ?  Little  girls  should  walk  and  act  like 
ladies." 

"  And  not  scream  like  hawks,"  added  Aunt  Rebecca,  "  nor 
turn  in  their  toes  like  parrots.  Just  see  how  she  stands  !  " 

"  I  had  to  run,"  said  Kitty,  between  explanation  and  indig- 
nation. "  We  were  all  Indians,  and  my  name  is  Thayandanagea, 
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and  I  was  running  the  gauntlet.  And  I  had  to  turn  my  toes 
in,  too,  for  all  Indians  do.  The  book  I  read  last  night  said 
so." 

"  Well,  Thayandanagea,"  answered  her  mother,  smiling, 
"  when  you  come  into  the  wigwam  you  must  remember  to  turn 
them  out  again  and  to  knock  the  snow  off  out  on  the  stoop. 
Go  back  into  the  hall  and  take  off  your  hood  and  your  rubbers, 
and  come  and  sit  down  to  your  patchwork.  You  have  hardly 
time  to  make  your  block  before  tea." 

To  make  a  block  every  afternoon  had  been  Kitty's  daily  ob- 
ligation for  more  than  two  years ;  there  was  always  one  lying 
ready  for  her  on  the  top  of  mother's  work-basket,  neatly  turned 
down  and  basted  for  her  overhand  seam,  when  she  came  in  from 
school.  She  had  a  great  pile  of  them  in  the  under-drawer  of 
the  high  red  bureau  with  brass  handles  which  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  sitting-room,  beside  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  hall.  Sometimes  she  spread  them  all  out  on  the  rag  carpet, 
with  empty  spaces  as  big  as  themselves  between  them,  to  see 
how  many  quilts  they  would  make  when  they  were  joined,  and 
also  in  the  hope  of  beguiling  from  mother  those  stories  of  the 
past  in  which  Kitty  delighted,  and  which  the  sight  of  the  bright 
bits  of  chintz  was  always  likely  to  evoke.  Her  patchwork  was 
a  sort  of  family  history  to  Kitty,  and  much  more  interesting  in 
that  light  than  in  the  plodding  business  of  making  the  separate 
blocks.  That  one  with  the  turkey-red  ground,  spotted  with 
tiny  green  and  yellow  roses,  which  she  always  put  in  the  centre, 
was  made  of  a  scrap  of  the  dress  mother  wore  when  she  was 
taken,  at  six  months  old,  to  assist  at  Aunt  Jane  Richards'  wed- 
ding.  Aunt  Jane  was  father's  aunt,  having  been  grandfather 
Danforth's  sister,  but  she  was  mother's  godmother  as  well — a 
degree  of  relationship  which  it  puzzled  Kitty  mightily  to  un- 
derstand. 

"  What  made  her  your  godmother  ?  "  she  asked  one  day. 

"  Oh  !  she  stood  for  me  when  I  was  baptized,"  replied  her 
mother. 

11  But  I  haven't  any  godmother.  Why  don't  everybody  have 
one?  And  what  is  it  to  be  baptized ?  Have  I  been?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother;  "and  a  fine  squalling  you  made 
about  it,  too.  I  had  to  take  you  out  of  church  directly  it  was 
over." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Kitty,  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  "  I  suppose 
this  is  the  mark  of  it."     And  she  turned  up  her  sleeve  to  look  at 
a  round  white  scar  above  her  elbow.     "  I  thought  the  doctor  did 
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that  in  the  house  for  fear  of  small-pox.    And  why  hadn't  I  a 
godmother  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Danforth,  laughing,  "  it  wasn't  your  bap- 
tism that  made  that  scar.  And  you  have  no  godmother  because 
we  are  Methodists." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  one  ?  Isn't  Aunt  Jane  a  Methodist 
too?" 

"  Now  she  is,  but  when  I  was  a  baby  all  our  folks  were  Epis- 
copalians, and  Aunt  Jane  too." 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all,"  said  Kitty,  "  What  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  why  do  they  have  them  ?  Do  Episcopalian  little 
girls  have  them  now  ?  I  never  heard  of  anybody's  godmother 
except  yours." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  their  nonsense,"  said  her  mother,  "and  their  hold- 
ing on  to  old  Catholic  mummeries  and  superstitions." 

Kitty  had  never  yet  got  beyond  that  point  in  the  solution  of 
the  mystery,  and  had  many  speculations  about  it  in  her  small 
head  whenever  Aunt  Jane  came  down  the  hill  to  pay  her  fort- 
nightly visit,  arrayed  in  black  silk,  laid  across  her  thin  and  nar- 
row chest  in  a  multiplicity  of  folds,  at  the  meeting  of  which 
showed,  ever  since  her  widowhood,  her  chemisette  of  crinkly 
white  crtpe.  Kitty's  memory  did  not  recall  Aunt  Jane  before 
her  widowhood,  although  one  of  the  ineffaceable  recollections  of 
her  own  short  past  was  of  a  walk  up  the  long  Hawk  Street  hill — 
which  still  looked  endless  and  dangerously  steep  to  her  childish 
eyes — holding  on  to  father's  forefinger,  and  of  seeing  in  the  par- 
lor at  Aunt  Jane's,  after  that  walk  was  ended,  a  long  red  box 
in  which  Uncle  Richard  Richards  was  lying  with  a  silver 
dollar  over  each  eye. 

Nowadays  she  sometimes  climbed  the  same  hill  when  she 
went  with  her  mother  on  alternate  Fridays  to  see  Aunt  Jane. 
Mrs.  Danforth  was  a  home-keeping  body  and  seldom  went  out 
of  her  own  door  on  week-days  except  to  pay  these  visits,  and  to 
go  to  class-meeting  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 
Kitty  had  once  accompanied  her  to  class  in  a  little  room  which 
adjoined  the  larger  one  where  Sunday-school  was  held,  and  into 
which  a  narrow  flight  of  uncarpeted  stairs  led  down  from  the 
church  above.  The  minister  was  sitting  at  a  small  table  with 
his  back  to  these  stairs  when  Mrs.  Danforth  and  Kitty  entered, 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  women  sat  with  sober,  unsmiling  faces  on 
the  narrow  bench  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  room. 
The  minister  started  a  hymn,  which  the  class-members  took  up  in 
more  or  less  musical  voices.  Kitty  for  the  first  time  heard  her 
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mother  try  to  sing,  in  a  thin,  weak  voice  which  did  not  keep  the 
tune  at  all,  but  went  off  in  little,  unexpected  squeaks  where  the 
lines  ended.  Then  the  minister  prayed,  and  afterwards  the 
women  rose,  one  after  the  other,  beginning  at  his  left  hand,  and 
made  speeches  of  varying  lengths  which  were  both  unintelli- 
gible and  uninteresting  to  Kitty,  whose  mind,  ever  since  she  be- 
gan to  see  what  was  going  on,  had  been  filled  with  the  thought 
that  mother's  turn  would  soon  come,  and  with  wondering  what 
she  would  say  and  how  she  would  say  it,  and  whether  the  minis- 
ter would  call  her  sister,  as  he  did  the  others.  When  at  last  she 
felt  her  mother  rising  from  her  place,  and  looked  up  under  her 
bonnet,  she  saw  a  faint  flush  on  the  cheeks  usually  so  colorless 
and  yet  so  bright,  and  heard  her  say  in  a  tone  not  much  above 
her  breath  that  she  "  felt  to  bless  the  Lord  for  what  he  had  done 
for  her  soul."  Kitty  suddenly  felt  herself  grow  hot  from  head 
to  foot  with  an  unaccountable  shame,  and  a  burning  wish  that 
mother  wouldn't  talk  out  so  before  all  those  people.  And,  al- 
most before  her  wish  was  fully  formed,  Mrs.  Danforth  sat  down 
again,  having  made  the  shortest  and  lowest-toned  recital  of  her 
"experience  "  of  any  person  present.  Class,  Kitty  learned  after- 
wards, was  the  most  disagreeable  to  her  mother  of  all  her  re- 
ligious duties,  and  the  only  one  which  she  recognized  as  impos- 
ing on  her  any  obligation  to  speak  in  meeting.  She  never  again 
took  her  little  daughter  with  her,  nor,  indeed,  would  the  child 
have  been  willing  to  go.  Her  curiosity  had  been  fully  and  un- 
pleasantly satisfied  the  first  time. 

Going  to  Aunt  Jane's  was  quite  another  matter.  It  was  a 
pleasure  she  did  not  always  share  with  her  mother,  chiefly  be- 
cause she  had  to  miss  afternoon  school  whenever  she  did  so — a 
circumstance  which  made  it  all  the  pleasanter  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened. Friday-afternoon  school  was  a  weariness  to  Kitty.  It 
always  ended  in  a  mysterious  exercise  in  which  all  the  boys  and 
girls  were  kept  standing  for  an  hour  in  front  of  their  benches, 
repeating  certain  strange  formulas  which  Kitty  knew,  years 
after,  must  have  belonged  to  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. She  never  succeeded  in  retaining  any  of  it  in  her  me- 
mory, but  had  to  be  prompted  every  time  to  each  word  by  little 
Miss  Merrifield,  who  complained  much  of  her  stupidity  in-  this 
regard.  "  It  is  no  great  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Danforth  once  in 
Kitty's  hearing,  after  the  usual  complaint  had  been  made  at  the 
time  of  paying  the  quarterly  bill ;  "  I  am  not  anxious  to  have 
her  learn  the  Presbyterian  catechism."  Perhaps  she  took  Kitty 
with  her  all  the  more  frequently  after  that.  At  least  the  child 
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thought  so,  and  felt  in  consequence  a  certain  disrespectful  grati- 
tude to  the  catechism. 

Aunt  Jane  Richards  lived  in  a  white  two-story,  clap-boarded 
house  with  solid  green  shutters,  a  low  stoop  painted  yellow,  and 
a  green  door  with  a  brass  knocker.  Since  her  husband's  death 
another  old  lady  had  come  to  live  with  her,  and  the  two  kept 
house  all  alone,  without  a  servant,  although  Aunt  Jane  owned 
this  house  and  others  besides  it  and  had  money  in  the  bank.  She 
had  it  also  in  a  box  in  the  mahogany  bureau  which  stood  in  the 
passage  between  her  bed-room  and  the  parlor.  Kitty  knew  that, 
because  she  had  seen  her  go  there  to  get  out  the  silver  dollar 
she  gave  her  last  New  Year's  day.  She  had  wondered  at  the 
time  if  it  were  one  of  those  she  had  seen  on  Uncle  Richard's 
dead  eyes,  but  had  concluded  that  those  were  in  all  probability 
buried  with  him.  Kitty  liked  old  Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  her 
square,  mild,  wrinkled  face  enclosed  in  a  frilled  cap  tied  under 
her  chin,  better  than  she  liked  Aunt  Jane,  whose  face  was  thin, 
her  forehead  puckered,  her  nose  sharp,  and  her  eyes  small  and 
bright.  But  she  liked  her  pretty  well,  too,  and  delighted  in  go- 
ing down-stairs  with  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  sitting  perched  up 
in  the  high  window-seat  beside  the  cat  to  watch  the  process  of 
putting  the  pan  of  raised  biscuits  into  the  oven  and  waiting  for 
them  to  come  out  again,  high  and  brown  and  hot,  ready  to  be 
eaten  with  butter,  and  smoked  beef,  and  cheese,  and  quince  pre- 
serves. The  warm  milk  and  water  which  Kitty  called  tea  never 
looked  so  nice  as  when  she  drank  it  out  of  Aunt  Jane's  thin,  pink 
china  cups,  though  it  often  tasted  better.  And  she  liked  better 
than  all  to  sit  on  her  carpeted  stool  on  the  rug  behind  the  high, 
polished  wood  stove,  reading,  while  mother,  with  blue  ribbons  in 
her  lace  cap,  stitched  a  wristband,  by  the  window,  and  the  two 
old  ladies  in  their  black  haircloth  rockers,  knitting  in  hand, 
talked  with  her  about  the  next  conference,  or  the  visit  of  the 
presiding  elder,  or  the  new  minister's  family,  and  other  things  of 
the  sort  that  Kitty's  ear  was  familiar  with,  though  her  mind  was 
indifferent  to  them. 

There  were  not  many  books  at  Aunt  Jane's,  and  not  very  in- 
teresting ones  as  a  rule  ;  but  all  books  were  agreeable  to  Kitty, 
though  some  were  undeniably  more  agreeable  than  others. 
What  she  read  there  oftenest  was  an  old  copy  of  Fox's  Martyrs 
with  leather  covers  and  woodcuts  and  queer  f's,  and  some  of  the 
pages  discolored  with  water  and  others  entirely  missing.  The 
horrors  described  in  it  made  Kitty  tremble,  although  she  had 
said  truly  that  she  was  never  afraid  of  anything.  She  asked  her 
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mother  once  why  people  did  such  wicked  things  to  other  peo- 
ple, though  how  they  could  bear  to  do  it  was  more  puzzling  to 
her  still.  She  was  told  in  answer  that  it  was  done  by  Catholics 
to  punish  Protestants,  "  people  who  believe  as  we  do,"  for  not 
believing  otherwise.  "Believing  what?"  asked  Kitty.  "No- 
body could  make  me  say  I  believed  a  thing  if  I  didn't — no,  not 
if  they  made  me  drink  water  until  I  burst."  That  was  the 
torture  which  had  struck  most  forcibly  her  young  imagina- 
tion. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
Danforth  household.  The  maid-of-all-work  whom  Kitty  remem- 
bered from  her  infancy,  who  had,  indeed,  come  to  Mrs.  Danforth 
in  the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  and  rocked  the  cradles  and 
wept  beside  the  coffins  of  the  two  children  who  preceded  Kitty, 
had  at  last  gone  away  to  a  home  of  her  own,  having  married  a 
Scotch  baker  with  three  grown-up  sons.  The  history  of  this 
maid,  partly  known  and  partly  fancied,  was  also  one  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  little  girl's  memory.  Her  thoughts  often  went  back, 
in  her  solitary  playtimes  in  the  garret  on  rainy  days,  to  the  time 
when  Margaret,  then  a  child  not  much  older  than  herself,  was 
left  fatherless  and  motherless  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  old  Mrs. 
Daniel,  down  on  the  Nazareth  road  below  the  city,  by  whom  she 
had  been  cruelly  ill-used  and  despoiled  of  the  little  that  had  been 
left  her  by  her  parents.  In  Kitty's  fancy  Mrs.  Daniel  was  a  sort 
of  fabulous  monster,  an  ogress  tempered  by  the  Biblical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  her  name.  "  Only,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  it  was  Margaret  who  was  in  the  den,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  fed  her 
to  the  lions."  • 

"  After  my  mother's  death,"  the  girl  had  once  said  to  her,  "  I 
never  had  a  friend  nor  heard  a  kind  word  until  I  came  into  this 
house." 

And  now,  although  she  had  gone  out  of  it,  she  was  still  not 
far  away.  From  the  parlor  windows  Kitty  could  look  straight 
down  Hubbell's  Alley,  at  the  end  of  which,  behind  a  grass-plot 
and  one  or  two  young  trees,  was  the  one-story  double  wooden 
house,  painted  yellow,  in  one  half  of  which  Margaret  now  worked 
harder  than  ever  for  her  new  master.  Sometimes,  but  not  often, 
Kitty  was  allowed  to  pay  her  a  visit  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
enjoyed  herself  much,  curled  up  on  the  chintz-covered  lounge 
reading  Dombey  and  Son,  of  which  the  successive  numbers,  in  yel- 
low paper  covers,  lay  on  the  little  table  where  Margaret's  ready- 
made  sons  had  left  them.  But  she  ran  home  when  John  came 
in  to  his  supper — the  big,  burly  man  with  red  whiskers  dusty 
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with  flour,  a  general  mealiness,  indeed,  pervading  him  from  head 
to  foot. 

"I  think  he  is  cross  to  Margaret,"  Kitty  told  her  mother,  who 
sighed  and  said  she  feared  there  was  trouble  in  store  for  the  poor 
wife. 

"She  certainly  won't  have  much  difficulty  now  in  keeping 
her  vow,"  she  added,  "  nor  much  merit  either." 

Margaret's  vow  !  That  also  belonged  to  Kitty's  bits  of  know- 
ledge. The  girl  had  been  converted  and  joined  the  church  a 
year  or  two  after  coming  to  Mrs.  Danforth,  at  the  same  time,  in 
fact,  with  her  mistress  ;  and  when  the  new  down-town  church  had 
been  started,  with  Kitty's  father  as  chief  contributor  and  most 
zealous  promoter,  Margaret  had  determined  to  give  all  she  could 
save  from  her  wages  into  the  sinking-fund,  and  vowed  that  she 
would  never  again  buy  a  silk  dress  until  the  building  was  out  of 
debt.  She  had  a  stiff  black  silk  at  the  time,  and  a  watch  with  a 
thin  gold  chain  which  had  been  her  father's,  and  which  old  Mrs. 
Daniel  had  surrendered  to  her  when,  before  her  death,  conscience 
made  her  send  for  the  girl  and  ask  pardon  for  the  worse  than 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  her  in  her  youth.  She  looked  very  nice, 
Kitty  thought,  when  she  sat  in  the  pew  on  Sundays. 

"Now  she  will  earn  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Danforth,  "and 
John  Marshall  will  drink  up  all  that  might  be  saved.  If  she 
manages  to  get  a  clean  calico  to  wear  to  church  after  what"  she 
has  are  worn  out  she  will  be  lucky.  What  possessed  her  to 
marry  that  drunken  old  Scotchman  is  beyond  me  !  " 

Her  place  had  been  taken  by  another  Margaret — Mag  Ban- 
na^ Kitty  called  her — the  first  Irish  girl  she  had  ever  seen. 
What  rosy  cheeks  she  had,  and  what  shining  rows  of  teeth;  what 
curling  lashes  fringed  her  gray  eyes,  and  what  waves  of  black 
hair  rolled  behind  her  ears !  Kitty  liked  to  look  at  her,  and  to  hear 
her  sing  as  she  went  about  her  work.  Once,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  folks  had  gone  to  evening  prayer-meeting,  the  girl  had  sung 
her  a  long  ballad  about  "  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  fair  Imogen," 
which  went  far  towards  altering  the  child's  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  living  so  near  to  graves.  When 
she  was  alone  at  night  afterwards  she  sometimes  thought  of  it 
and  kept  her  sleepy  eyes  fixed  on  the  lamp,  lest  it  should  burn 
blue  and  betray  the  presence  of  a  ghost.  But  still  she  was  more 
curious  than  afraid. 

It  was  now  the  eve  of  Christmas — a  day  to  which  Kitty  had 
never  been  taught  to  attach  any  special  importance.  For  her 
there  were  but  three  great  days  in  all  the  year  :  Fourth  of  July, 
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when  the  ringing  of  bells  wakened  her  at  dawn,  and  cannons 
roared,  drums  beat,  soldiers  passed,  and  father  took  her  at  night 
to  see  the  fireworks  in  the  Capitol  Park  ;  Thanksgiving,  with  its 
turkey  and  pumpkin-pies  and  company  to  dinner;  and  New 
Year's,  when  she  hung  up  her  stocking  and  found  it  in  the  morn- 
ing full  of  candies,  with  one  of  Aunt  Anne's  olekoeks  in  the  toe, 
and  when  there  were  callers  until  bed-time,  and  a  table  spread 
with  fruit-cake  and  nuts  and  oranges  in  a  corner  of  the  parlor. 
But  with  Christmas  she  had,  as  yet,  no  associations.  To-night 
Margaret  was  putting  her  to  bed — a  task  usually  performed  by 
her  mother  or  Aunt  Rebecca  Forrest.  But  mother  was  busy  this 
evening,  and  Aunt  Rebecca  was  away  on  a  visit. 

"  She  has  gone  to  Orange  County,"  explained  Kitty  to  the 
maid,  as  she  sat  on  grandmother's  chest  behind  the  dumb-stove 
which  brought  up  a  little  heat  from  the  fire  down-stairs — "  to 
Orange  County,  to  visit  our  relations.  I  don't  know  if  that  is 
where  oranges  come  from,  but  I  suppose  so.  We  have  a  great 
many  relations  there,  for  mother's  grandfather  was  brought 
there  when  he  was  a  little  boy  no  bigger  than  me.  His  father 
and  mother  had  come  away  from  France  because  they  were 
Huguenots."  Kitty  made  three  syllables  of  the  word  and  sound- 
ed both  of  the  final  letters. 

"And  what  are  Huguenots?"  asked  Margaret,  all  attention. 

"  Protestants,  don't  you  know  ?  Just  as  we  are.  The  Catho- 
lics were  very  wicked  and  wouldn't  let  them  stay  at  home." 

"  Sure,  you  come  honestly  by  the  black  drop,"  said  Mar- 
garet, pulling  off  Kitty's  shoe,  "  if  it's  been  in  the  family  all  that 
time." 

"  The  black  drop  !     What  is  that  ?  " 

"  It's  only  a  way  I  have  of  speaking,  honey,"  replied  the  girl, 
bethinking  herself.  "  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  Just  what  we  did  to-day,  I  suppose.     Why  ?  " 

"  And  won't  you  go  to  church  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  be  Tuesday,"  said  Kitty.  "  People  don't 
go  to  church  on  Tuesdays." 

"  Not  on  Christmas  ?  Troth,  then,  it's  haythens  ye  are,  and 
not  Christians  at  all." 

"  Why,"  said  Kitty,  "  do  Irish  people  go  to  church  on  Christ- 
mas ?  Are  you  going  ?  How  can  you,  when  it's  ironing-day  ?  " 

"  'Deed  I  am,  then,  before  daylight.  I  hope  there'll  be  a 
moon,  for  it's  dark  the  streets  will  be  at  four  o'clock  ! " 

"  Mag,"  said   Kitty,  "  you  have  to  sleep  in  this  room  while 
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Aunt  Rebecca's  gone.  Mother  said  so.  Wake  me  up  and  take 
me  with  you  to-morrow  morning.  I  don't  know  how  the  moon 
looks  on  the  snow  ;  I  always  have  to  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  The  mistress  'ud  be  angry,"  said  Margaret. 

"  No,  she  wouldn't,"  protested  Kitty.  "  You  could  wrap  me 
up  and  put  on  my  rubbers." 

"  I'd  be  afraid,  then,"  said  the  girl ;  "  and  besides,  you'd  be 
too  sleepy.  It's  hard  enough  to  get  you  up  at  seven  o'clock,  let 
alone  four."  And  she  lifted  Kitty  up  and  deposited  her  in  the 
high  bed  as  she  spoke. 

"  Mag,"  the  child  went  on,  as  the  blankets  were  tucked  about 
her,  "  what  is  Christmas,  anyway?  " 

"  Sure,  it's  our  Lord's  birthday.  Didn't  you  know  that?  Go 
to  sleep  now ;  the  mistress'll  think  I'm  never  coming  down  to  the 
dishes ! " 

"  The  Lord's  birthday  !  "  thought  Kitty,  as  she  lay  awake  in 
the  dark.  She  had  had  a  birthday  herself  last  Friday,  when  mo- 
ther had  given  her  seven  little  slaps  and  a  new  red  merino  dress, 
and  father  seven  great  kisses  and  seven  new  copper  cents.  Pen- 
nies Kitty  called  them,  just  as  she  called  twenty-five  of  them 
two  shillings,  and  the  little  silver  piece  which  mother  had  offered 
to  exchange  for  six  of  them,  if  she  would  put  it  in  her  tin  sav- 
ings-bank, a  sixpence.  Kitty  had  declined  the  silver,  for  she  sel- 
dom had  money  to  spend,  and  her  soul  had  for  days  past  been 
hungering  for  Goody  Twoshoes  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  of  which 
she  had  read  and  re-read  the  first  pages  as  they  lay  displayed  in 
the  toy-shop  window.  Four  of  her  pennies  went  for  them,  and 
one  for  one  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  red  and  white  striped  Jackson  balls, 
so  that  her  savings-bank  was  only  two  cents  richer  by  reason  of 
her  birthday.  That  the  Lord  had  a  birthday  also  was  an  idea 
unfamiliar  to  her,  although  she  remembered  now  that  father 
had  read  that  chapter  about  the  stable  in  Bethlehem,  and  the 
angels  singing  in  the  sky  that  very  evening,  as  they  sat  around 
the  table  after  tea  for  night  prayers.  Her  mind  went  back  and 
dwelt  upon  it  until  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  there  was  a  light  burning  on  the  bureau 
and  Margaret  sat  on  the  floor  pulling  on  her  stockings.  Kitty 
awoke  as  healthy  children  do,  with  her  wits  all  about  her,  and 
her  thoughts  went  back  at  once  to  her  wish  the  night  before. 
Slipping  out  of  bed,  she  went  up  in  her  bare  feet  behind  the 
girl. 

"  Do  dress  me  and  take  me  along,"  she  begged.  "  I  will  put 
on  my  own  shoes  and  stockings." 
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"  Sure,  I  suppose  it  can't  hurt  you,  for  once,"  said  good-na- 
tured Margaret.  "  But  you  must  be  quiet  and  make  haste.  I 
heard  three  o'clock  strike  before  I  got  up,  and  it's  a  long  walk 
we'll  have." 

The  moon  was  not  down  yet,  and  the  stars  were  shining  in 
the  clear  December  sky,  when  they  came  softly  out  of  the  hall- 
door.  But  the  street-lamps  were  all  out,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
be  stirring  in  the  neighborhood  except  themselves.  When  they 
got  down  by  Kane's  Walk,  and  Kitty  saw  the  shadows 'of  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  untrodden  snow  behind  the 
palings  of  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  great  house,  and  the  icicles 
sparkling  in  the  pale  light,  she  said  nothing,  but  she  drew  a  long 
breath  ot  pleasure  and  reflected  that  people  lost  a  great  deal  by 
.sleeping  at  night  instead  of  in  the  daytime. 

At  last  they  reached  the  church,  a  large  one  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  building  where  Kitty  was 
taken  every  Sunday,  and  as  yet  almost  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  entire  city.  The  vestibule  was  dark,  and  there  was  a  close 
smell  which  the  child  found  unpleasant.  The  church  was  al- 
ready nearly  filled,  and  they  took  seats  far  back  toward  the  en- 
trance, under  a  side  gallery.  Those  were  the  days  of  whale-oil 
lamps,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  ill-lighted  and  gloomy. 
But  up  at  the  farther  end  there  was  such  a  blaze  of  sparkling 
candles  as  Kitty  had  never  seen  before.  Everything  was  strange 
to  her — the  queer,  monotonous  singing,  of  which  she  could  not 
understand  a  word ;  the  odor  and  smoke  of  the  incense ;  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the  incessant  shuffling  of  feet  and  cough- 
ing inseparable  from  a  large  crowd  of  people  of  all  ages  collected 
in  the  cold  of  an  early  winter  morning.  But  at  last,  at  the  sound 
of  one  of  the  bells,  a  perfect  silence  fell  and  every  head  was  bent 
except  that  of  Kitty,  who  still  sat  on  the  bench  and  looked 
straight  before  her.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Then  a  sudden, 
strange  emotion  of  awe  possessed  her,  and  she,  too,  sank  down  on 
her  knees  by  Margaret's  side  and  dropped  her  head  in  her  hands. 
Nor  did  she  lift  it — although  she  had  a  vague  consciousness  that 
people  were  moving  all  about  her,  and  that  even  Margaret  had 
left  the  pew — until  at  last  the  girl  touched  her  and  said  it  was 
time  to  go  back  home. 

"  What  ails  you,  Kitty  dear  ?  "  she  asked  as  they  came  out  of 
the  porch.  "  Have  you  been  asleep,  that  your  eyes  look  so 
wild  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Kitty,  clinging  fast  to  her  hand.  "  But  what  was 
it,  Mag  ? " 
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"  What  was  what  ?  " 

"  What  the  man  in  the  gold  cloak  was  doing  ?  What  was 
that  he  held  up  in  his  hands  when  the  bell  rang  and  all  the  peo- 
ple kept  so  still  ?  " 

11  It  was  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  said  Margaret. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  The  Lord  himself,"  said  the  girl  slowly,  adding  presently, 
in  a  lower  and  much  quicker  tone,  "  Sure.  Protestants  are  hay- 
thens." 

"  You  said  that  last  night,"  said  Kitty.  "  But  heathens  live  a 
long  way  off,  and  we  send  missionaries  to  them.  I  belong  to  the 
missionary  society,  and  I  put  a  penny  in  the  box  the  first  Sunday 
of  every  month.  And  you  are  a  Protestant  yourself,  aren't 
you?" 

"  The  Lord  be  praised,  I'm  not ! "  said  Margaret  promptly. 

"  What  then  ?  I  thought  everybody  was  Protestant  in  this 
country." 

"  Faith,  it's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 
"  I'm  a  Catholic,  and  so  were  all  the  people  in  the  church  this 
morning." 

Kitty  was  amazed.  She  said,  with  some  hesitation  and  after 
a  pause : 

"  But  they  are  all  very  wicked.  They  burn  up  Protestants, 
and  put  them  on  racks,  and  break  all  their  bones.  I  read  about 
them  at  Aunt  Jane's.  And  we  send  missionaries  to  them,  too." 

"  'Deed  you  do,"  said  Margaret  bitterly.  "  There  was  one 
of  the  black  lot  came  to  me  fathfcr,  and  he  dyin'  o'  famine,  and 
offered  him  a  tract  and  a  piece  o'  mate  on  Friday,  and  nothin'  at 
all  the  rest  o'  the  week  because  he  wouldn't  ate  that.  Don't 
you  believe  all  you  hear,  Kitty  darlint.  'Tisn't  Catholics  only 
that  know  how  to  burn  folks  up  an'  tear  'em  in  pieces.  Many's 
the  wan  of  me  own  blood  that's  had  that  same  sauce  served  to 
'em  by  Protestants,  bad  cess  to  them  !  " 

Kitty  was  silent,  as  she  usually  was  when  an  entirely  new 
idea  came  to  her.  It  was  only  after  it  had  lain  in  the  young 
darkness  of  her  mind,  and  been  turned  over  and  over,  that 
it  fructified  into  speech.  And,  moreover,  what  she  had  felt  in 
the  church  was  yet  stranger  to  her  than  the  new  thoughts  in- 
spired by  what  her  companion  was  saying  as  they  walked  quickly 
through  the  still  dark  and  silent  streets.  Margaret  undressed  and 
put  her  back  in  bed  again'when  they  reached  home,  and  she  slept 
soundly  until  daylight.  But  when  her  parents  learned  of  her 
night  adventure  Margaret  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  sent  away. 
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And  gradually  the  remembrance  of  it  faded  in  the  mind  of  the 
little  girl,  leaving  only  a  vague  impression,  which  lay  there  like 
a  late-germinating  seed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  the  summer  following  Kitty's  seventh  birthday  her  father 
had  a  fall  as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  buggy  in  which  he  usually 
drove  himself  to  and  from  his  place  of  business,  and  broke  one  of 
the  bones  of  his  right  leg.  The  surgeon  who  was  summoned, 
being  momentarily  engaged,  sent  a  callow  student  to  make  ready 
for  his  impending  visit,  and  the  young  fellow  practised  surgery 
according  to  his  lights — which  were,  indeed,  not  special,  but 
common  to  his  time — by  binding  up  the  injured  member  in  cold 
compresses  and  applying  pounded  ice.  The  circulation,  so  effec- 
tually interfered  with  at  the  start,  avenged  itself  by  retarding  the 
healing  process,  and  the  patient  was  kept  in-doors  for  many  un- 
necessary weeks.  Yet,  despite  her  pity  for  her  father,  Kitty  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  at  the  time,  and  ever  after  remembered. with 
pleasure,  the  period  of  his  confinement  in  the  sick-chair  which 
was  nightly  extended  into  a  couch.  A  revolving  and  removable 
desk  which  had  been  fitted  on  to  one  of  the  arms  held  the  books 
and  writing  materials  with  which  he  solaced  himself  for  this  sud- 
den interruption  of  the  course  of  a  busy  life.  Kitty  had  come 
honestly  by  her  love  of  books,  having  inherited  it  from  both  fa- 
ther and  mother.  But  whereas  the  latter  of  late  years  read  little 
except  denominational  religious  publications  and  an  occasional 
novel,  protesting  always  that  Ivanhoe  and  The  Spy  were  vastly 
preferable  to  Pickwick  and  Oliver  Twist,  and  that  none  of  them 
were  to  be  compared  in  the  matter  of  entertainment  to  the  Scot- 
tish Chiefs  or  The  Children  of  the  Abbey ;  while  she  studied  Pol- 
lok's  Course  of  Time  with  great  diligence  and  thought  it  a  sub- 
lime poem,  superior  in  some  respects  to  Paradise  Lost — with 
which,  notwithstanding,  she  had  an  acquaintance  capable,  on  oc- 
casion, of  extended  and  apposite  quotation — her  husband's  tastes 
were  of  a  wider  and  more  critical  sort.  As  ardently  religious 
as  his  wife,  his  devotion  burned  with  a  more  variable  and  im- 
pulsive flame,  kindled  rather  by  his  emotional  than  his  intel- 
lectual nature.  He  had  "  experienced  religion,"  as  the  phrase 
went,  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  subjected  to  his  keenest  sor- 
row— the  loss  of  a  passionately-loved  and  only  son.  His  Method- 
ism was  the  accident  of  his  surroundings,  but  by  temperament 
he  was  devout.  By  temperament,  also,  he  was  pleasure-loving 
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aud  artistic  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  in  his  youth, 
when,  after  having  been  driven  from  home  by  a  harsh  father  for 
some  trifling  rebellion,  he  had  for  a  time  become  a  strolling 
player,  this  part  of  his  nature  had  been  granted  small  scope. 
The  actor's  life  had  soon  disgusted  him,  and  he  had  settled  down, 
some  years  before  his  marriage,  to  hard  labor  at  a  mechanical 
trade,  abandoning  it  for  a  partnership  in  manufacturing  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  about  the  time  of  Kitty's  birth.  He  held  a  tight  hand 
over  himself,  and  was,  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  principle,  as  hon- 
est as  the  day,  but  he  was  not,  like  his  wife,  ascetic  and  reserved 
by  natural  predisposition.  Now,  in  his  enforced  leisure,  he  found 
that  the  prolonged  study  of  Scott's  and  Clark's  commentaries, 
and  the.  perusal  of  Wesley's  sermons,  the  Ladies  Repository,  and 
the  weekly  Advocate  and  Journal,  left  him  many  hours  in  which 
he  was  keenly  conscious  of  a  mental  weariness,  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  this  sort  of  reading.  He  turned  once  more, 
then,  to  the  chief  favorite  of  his  youth,  and,  finding  in  his  little 
daughter  a  never-wearied  auditor,  he  read  her  the  plays  of 
Shakspere.  For  the  evening  readings  which  were  inevitable, 
and  took  place,  indeed,  after  the  child  was  in  bed,  his  wife, 
the  choice  being  left  to  her,  always  demanded  "  anything  but 
Shakspere  ";  but  Kitty  was  enchanted.  An  admirable  reader,  a 
good  mimic,  he  made  the  dramas  real  to  her  in  a  way  which 
solitary  perusal  at  her  age  could  never  have  done ;  but  the  heavy 
volume  was,  nevertheless,  pored  over  by  her  afterwards  until  she 
knew  it  half  by  heart,  and  numbered  her  favorite  characters 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  dream-world  in  which  she  lived  as 
she  sat  hemming  her  sheets  or  learning  painfully  to  knit  and 
darn  when  the  days  of  her  father's  imprisonment  were  ended. 

When  the  holidays  came  round  this  year  they  brought  an- 
other notable  increase  to  Kitty's  stock  of  mental  furniture,  and 
one  which  led  directly  to  a  still  further  enlargement  of  her 
spiritual  experience.  Among  her  gifts  on  New  Year's  day  was 
ai>  illustrated  copy  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress,  in  which  the 
child  took  an  immense  but  bewildering  pleasure.  She  sat  read- 
ing it  one  night  when  bedtime  came,  but,  repeated  summons 
failing  to  rouse  her  attention,  her  mother  finally  came  behind  her 
and  bent  over  her  shoulder  to  see  what  she  was  about  before 
leading  her  up-stairs. 

"  So  you  like  Christian,  do  you?"  she  said,  chatting  while  the 
undressing  and  hair-brushing  were  going  on. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Kitty,  "  but  I  don't  understand  it  all. 
What  burden  was  that  he  had  on  his  back  ? " 
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"  The  book  is  an  allegory,"  explained  her  mother.  "  It  de- 
scribes what  goes  on  in  the  soul  as  if  it  took  place  outwardly  in 
daily  life.  Christian  is  man  himself — all  men.  His  burden  was 
his  sins,  which  he  got  rid  of,  as  we  all  get  rid  of  ours,  by  repent- 
ing and  beginning  a  new  life." 

Kitty  opened  wide  eyes.  "  All  men  ?  That  means  women 
too,  and  children.  Have  I  got  a  burden  on  my  back?  Have 
you?" 

"  I  had,"  said  her  mother.  "  And  you  have,  because  you  are 
not  yet  a  Christian." 

"  I  never  felt  it,"  said  Kitty.     "  How  can  I  get  it  off  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  converted,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  then  you 
must  join  the  church." 

"  But  I  don't  know  how." 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  "  next  week  the  protracted  meeting 
begins.  When  people  are  anxious  about  their  sins  and  want  to 
be  converted  they  go  to  the  revival  meetings,  and  when  the  in- 
vitation is  given  for  sinners  to  come  forward  they  go  up  to  the 
altar  to  be  prayed  for.  And  usually  they  are  converted  then. 
I  wasn't,  but  father  and  Becky  were.  I  think  you  are  hardly  old 
enough  to  try  it  yet  awhile." 

"  But  I  am,"  said  Kitty,  whose  fancy  was  already  busy  with 
the  pack  on  her  back,  "  and  I  shall." 

"  Father,"  she  said  the  next  Monday  night,  when  he  got  up 
at  the  stroke  of  seven  o'clock  to  put  on  his  long  round  cloak  ; 
Kitty  had  run  under  it  as  usual  to  feel  the  dark  and  have  her 
usual  romp — "father,  can't  I  go  to  meeting  to-night?'" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  "  if  mother  is  willing. 
But  it  will  be  rather  late  to  keep  your  eyes  open." 

So  Kitty  went  to  her  first  revival  meeting — the  only  one  to 
which  her  own  good  pleasure  ever  led  her.  The  memory  of  the 
long,  low  basement  room,  lighted  by  ill-smelling  lamps  fastened 
to  the  square  wooden  posts  which  supported  the  ceiling,  and 
filled  with  people  standing  in  the  aisles  and  sitting  on  the  benches, 
remained  with  her  long  afterwards  like  a  bad  dream.  Her  fa- 
ther left  her  with  Aunt  Rebecca  in  a  seat  near  the  enclosed 
platform  one  step  higher  than  the  floor,  which  it  was  customary 
to  call  the  altar,  and  which  he  himself  entered  to  join  the  minis- 
ter, the  trustees,  and  other  exhorters  who  were  already  there. 
To  the  preliminary  sermon  Kitty  paid  small  attention,  her  mind 
being  bent,  according  to  its  usual  fashion,  upon  her  own  thoughts. 
Her  burden — her  sins — she  must  rid  herself  of  them.  As  sins 
they  troubled  her  but  little,  perhaps  because  they  were  not  in 
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reality  very  heinous.  As  she  reviewed  her  past  she  had  said  to 
herself :  "  I  told  mother  a  story  the  day  I  was  late  from  school, 
because  I  went  home  with  Sue  Thomas  when  she  pretended  she 
had  a  doll  that  talked.  But  I  took  it  back  the  next  morning. 
And  I  don't  get  up  when  I  am  called  ;  but  I  don't  think  of  any- 
thing else,  unless  it's  a  sin  to  be  a  tomboy  and  race  so  in  the 
street." 

As  a  burden,  however,  they  appealed  strongly  to  her  ima- 
gination, and,  with  the  straightforward  simplicity  which  was 
natural  to  her,  she  had  resolved  to  act  without  delay  on  her 
mother's  instructions.  The  sermon  ended  and  a  hymn  was  sung 
— it  was  "  Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy  " — and  Kitty's  father 
started  it  in  his  full,  pleasant  baritone  voice.  Then  the  usual 
call  was  made  for  sinners  to  come  forward  to  the  altar  and  the 
"  anxious-seat."  Now  was  Kitty's  time.  To  the  lively  surprise 
of  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  was  not  in  her  confidence,  the  little  girl 
got  up,  and,  slipping  out  of  the  seat,  joined  the  kneeling  "  mourn- 
ers "  at  the  railing.  Her  father  did  not  see  her  at  first,  and 
when  he  did  he  also  experienced  an  astonishment  which,  if  it 
was  on  the  whole  pleasant,  was  not,  at  least  in  its  earliest  mo- 
ments, entirely  unmixed.  The  child  was,  in  effect,  too  small  fry 
to  get  much  attention  where  there  were  so  many  of  her  elders 
bent  on  the  same  errand  with  more  emotional  seriousness,  if  with 
no  more  unquestioning  faith.  She  knelt  beside  a  weeping  wo- 
man and  listened  attentively  to  the  advice  and  the  exhortations 
addressed  her  by  Moses  Hicks,  the  fat  grocer,  from  whose  close 
proximity  Kitty  involuntarily  recoiled.  But  she  got  up  at  last 
when  the  meeting  was  over,  not  only  without  any  interior  satis- 
faction, but  with  an  ill-defined  dissatisfaction  which  deepened 
into  positive  self-disgust  when,  after  walking  home  in  silence  be- 
tween her  silent  companions,  she  heard  her  father  say  to  her 
mother,  sitting  by  the  lamp  with  the  evening  paper : 

"  Katharine  went  forward  to-night." 

Her  father  seldom  called  her  Katharine,  except  when  she  had 
been  naughty  and  he  was  about  to  reprove  her ;  and  now,  though 
she  felt  the  absence  of  all  minatory  intention,  the  sound  of  the 
unfamiliar  name  only  increased  her  disagreeable  self-conscious- 
ness. She  would  not  meet  the  inquiring  eye  turned  upon  her, 
and  when  later  her  mother  asked  in  a  softer  tone  than  usual,  as 
she  tucked  her  between  the  blankets,  "  Well,  Kitty,  are  you  a 
Christian  now?"  the  little  girl  answered  shortly,  "Don't  talk 
about  it,  mother!  I'll  tell  you  another  time." 

The  question  was  repeated   the  next  afternoon  as  they  sat 
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alone  at  their  sewing,  Kitty  in  her  little  arm-chair  at  her  mo- 
ther's side. 

"  Mother,"  she  answered,  "  there  was  a  woman  beside  me, 
and  Moses  Hicks  came  to  talk  to  her.  He  asked  her  if  she  was 
sorry  for  her  sins,  and  she  said  she  was.  ;  Then  he  told  her  that 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  her — '  lay 
right  hold  of  it  by  faith '  was  what  he  said — and  they  would  be 
pardoned.  And  she  cried  and  groaned,  and  he  talked  and 
prayed,  and  by  and  by  she  shouted  and  said  she  '  saw  the  bright 
spot '  and  fe.lt  happy  and  was  saved.  And  so  did  other  people. 
But  why  did  they  ?  I  believed  all  that  and  I  felt  just  the  same 
as  ever.  I  didn't  want  to  cry  or  to  shout  or  anything.  So  they 
said  I  wasn't  converted  and  would  have  to  try  once  more.  But 
I  will  never  do  that  again." 

"  I  tried  that  way  a  good  many  times,"  replied  her  mother, 
"but  it  wouldn't  answer.  I  thought  you  were  too  much  like 
me  for  that,  but  there's  no  knowing  beforehand." 

"  How  too  much  like  you  ? "  asked  Kitty.  "  You  have  got 
your  burden  off,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  "  said  her  mother,  "  it  was  never  easy  for  me  to  believe 
what  I  could  not  see.  When  I  was  young  the  other  girls  used 
to  call  me  Thomas  Didymus,  because  I  would  never  take  any- 
thing on  trust." 

"  How  was  it,  then,  that  you  were  converted  ? "  persisted 
Kitty. 

"  Well,  it  was  "after  the  first  baby  died.  Grandmother  Dan- 
forth"was  a  Methodist,  and  after  we  were  married  father  and  I 
used  to  go  to  church  to  please  her.  I  didn't  care  much  where  I 
went.  My  father  had  been  an  Episcopalian,  but  after  his  death 
mother  went  back  to  the  Presbyterians.  Ail  our  folks  down  in 
Orange  County  have  always  been  the  bluest  sort  of  Calvinists. 
But  I  never  could  accept  that  doctrine  of  election.  I  don't  want 
any  salvation  that  isn't  free  to  everybody  on  the  same  terms. 
Well,  after  Johnny  died  your  father  was  in  despair,  and  one  of 
the  members  told  him  it  was  a  judgment  on  him  because  he  had 
begun  to  stay  home  Sundays  to  play  with  the  baby  instead  of 
going  to  church.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  the  next 
revival  meeting,  and  he  was  converted  the  first  time  he  went 
forward.  So  was  Becky ;  but  she  isn't  like  me,  and  she  had 
always  a  very  tender  conscience.  I  went  and  went,  but  it  was 
no  use.  I  was  like  you.  I  said,  '  I  believe  all  that  already,'  and 
I  felt  no  change  at  all.  But  one  night  when  they  had  all  been 
praying  for  me,  and  I  had  been  thinking  of  it  until  I  fell  asleep, 
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I  woke  up  and  found  the  room  all  bright  with  the  light  that 
came  from  the  word  '  Unbelief,'  written  on  the  wall  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  letters  of  fire.  Then  I  saw  that  really  I  had  never 
believed  at  all.  And  at  once  belief  came  to  me  and  I  was  con- 
verted." 

"  Mother,"  asked  Kitty  after  a  long  pause,  "  do  you  think 
the  word  was  really  there,  or  did  you  dream  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  her  mother.  "  Perhaps  I  was  only 
half-awake  at  first,  and  mixed  up  a  ray  of  moonlight  with  my 
dream.  But  there  was  a  new  light  in  my  mind,  at  all  events, 
and  the  next  morning  the  very  sun  seemed  to  shine  brighter,  the 
grass  was  greener,  and  all  things  looked  new.  And  since  then  I 
have  really  from  my  heart  believed." 

"  Believed  what  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  The  creed  I  learned  when  I  was 
little — '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son/  and  the  rest  of  it." 

"  I  never  learned  that,"  said  Kitty.     "  But  I  believe  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "just  as  you  would  believe  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  if  you  had  always  been  told  so. 
That  isn't  saving  faith." 

"  What  is?  "  asked  Kitty. 

"  I  don't  know — at  least  I  cannot  describe  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  people  have  to  wait  until  their  time  comes  fof  it, 
and  then  God  sends  it,  if  they  ask  it,  in  the  way  that  suits  each 
one  best." 

"  Well,"  said  Kitty,  after  a  long  silence,  "  I  know  one  thing. 
What  you  just  told  me  made  me  think  of  it.  When  I  went  to 
church  with  Mag  Bannan  last  Christmas  she  told  me,  when  we 
came  out,  that  what  I  saw  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  was 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  I  believed  her,  I  felt  so  strange — as  if 
God  were  not  away  off  in  heaven,  btut  right  there." 

"  He  is  everywhere,"  said  her  mother.  "  But  don't  talk 
about  Mag  Bannan  and  her  church.  Church  indeed  !  A  nest  of 
papists!  I  wish  you  had  never  set  your  foot  inside  it." 

"  Papists !  "  said  Kitty,  pondering.  "  That  wasn't  the  name. 
Mag  said  they  were  Catholics.  Yes,  and  she  said  we  were 
heathens  because  we  don't  keep  Christmas.  Why  don't  we? 
I  should  think  folks  would  like  to  keep  the  Lord's  birthday." 

"So  they  would,  if  they  knew  when  it  was.  But  the  Bible 
doesn't  tell,  and  nobody  is  going  to  take  the  word  of  that  cor- 
rupt church  about  it.  And,  Kitty,  we  won't  talk  about  that  at 
all.  You  must  wait  until  you  are  older." 
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"  Very  well,"  acquiesced  the  child.  "  But  go  on  and  tell  me 
something-  else.  What  did  you  mean  about  Aunt  Rebecca? 
What  is  it  to  have  a  tender  conscience  ?" 

"  Kitty,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  are  like  the  fool  to-day. 
You  ask  questions  that  the  wise  man  cannot  answer.  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  story.  When  Becky  and  I  were  children  mother 
lived  away  down  near  the  river,  and  the  sloops  landed  just  in 
front  of  our  door.  One  day  when  they  were  unlading  one  a  box 
of  lemons  broke  open  and  some  of  the  lemons  rolled  about  in 
the  dirt.  Your  Uncle  Tony  and  Becky  and  I  each  picked  up  one. 
Tony  and  I  ate  up  ours,  but  Becky  put  on  a  long  face  as  soon  as 
she  had  hers  in  her  hand,  and  went  back  indoors  and  sat  down, 
thinking.  Then  she  came  out  and  put  her  lemon  back  just 
where  she  found  it." 

"  She  was  afraid  of  stealing,"  said  Kitty.  "  And  you  were 
not?" 

"  They  were  dirty,"  answered  her  mother,  "  and  I  suppose  I 
thought  nobody  would  care  about  picking  them  up.  And  I 
don't  even  remember  thinking  about  it  until  I  saw  what  Becky 
did.  That  is  a  tender  conscience — to  be  quick  to  know  what 
is  wrong,  and  not  wait  for  some  one  else  to  show  you." 

"  But  I  wish  she  had  got  her  lemon,"  said  Kitty.  "  She 
looks  so  sober  always — as  if  she  never  had  anything  she  wanted. 
It  would  have  been  nicer  if  you  had  put  yours  back,  too,  and 
then  somebody  had  come  and  given  you  each  an  orange  instead. 
That's  the  way  it  is  in  the  stories.  I  suppose  Aunt  Rebecca 
always  feels  sorry  because  she  hasn't  any  little  boy  or  girl. 
When  I  am  big  I  mean  to  have  a  house  of  my  own,  and  I  hope 
none  of  my  children  will  die.  I  should  like  a  whole  lot  of 
them." 

"  Remember  the  maid  with  the  milkrpail,"  said  her  mother, 
laughing.  "  Perhaps  you'll  change  your  mind  when  you  are 
older.  And,  any  way,  it  takes  two  to  make  bargains  of  that  sort." 
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EVOLUTION    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    RECENT    RE- 
SEARCHES. 

THE  doctrine  of  evolution,  such  as  we  now  understand  it,  has 
stood  before  the  gaze  of  men  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  exact  value  of  its  conclusions,  the  amount  of  truth 
they  embody,  and  the  admixture  of  error  which  obscures  them. 
From  a  mere  attempt  to  solve  a  biological  problem  it  has  shot 
its  branches  into  every  department  of  science,  it  has  sought  to 
unravel  difficulties  which  had  puzzled  the  wisest  of  men  in  the 
past,  and  it  holds  up  to  our  eye  the  alluring  hope  that  the  tan- 
gled skein  of  truth  will  at  last  run  into  parallel  and  separable 
strands  at  its  bidding.  Little  did  Malpighi,  Bonnet,  and  Haller 
dream,  when  they  first  adopted  the  term  evolution  in  opposition 
to  the  epigenetic  doctrine  of  Harvey,  that  they  had  struck  the 
keynote  of  a  conjecture  which  was  to  leave  an  indelible  impress  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  yet  it  is  claimed 
to  be  the  unifying  generalization  which  marks  the  correlation  of 
mental  and  physical  phenomena  and  supplies  the  light  by  which 
we  can  discern  their  common  source  and  tendency.  Not  only  is 
the  progress  of  the  individual  from  a  homogeneous  cell  into  the 
most  complex  condition  of  heterogeneity  the  goal  of  its  inquiries, 
but  it  aims  at  explaining  the  manifold  steps  by  which  society  has 
emerged  from  its  primitive  conditions,  and  the  devious  changes 
through  which  state-craft  and  morality  have  developed  into  their 
present  complex  attitude.  Thus,  there  is  no  problem  affecting 
human  life  and  human  interests  which  has  escaped  the  searching 
influence  of  this  principle,  so  that  it  is  always  worth  while  not 
only  to  keep  well  in  view  its  tendency  and  activity,  but  to  note 
the  counter  influence  which  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  va- 
rious fields  of  human  inquiry  exert  upon  it  as  modifying,  con- 
firming, or  diminishing  its  power.  Passing  over  what  evolution 
has  accomplished  at  the  hands  of  Spencer  and  Darwin,  we  will 
view  it  now  as  a  logical  whole — viz.,  as  having  a  necessary  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end.  English  evolutionism  exhibits  a  disposi- 
tion to  halt ;  it  is,  so  to  say,  illogically  conservative.  This  dispo- 
sition is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  English  philosophic  mind, 
for  no  English  philosopher,  from  Locke  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  has 
accepted  the  entire  consequences  of  his  principles.  Once  the 
road  to  radical  and  revolutionary  doctrines  had  been  reached,  the 
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signal  to  halt  was  given ;  and  so  English  philosophy,  to  my  mind, 
exhibits  the  curious  spectacle  of  magnificent  links  powerfully 
welded  together,  but  sustaining  nothing  at  the  end,  giving  to  the 
eye  the  promise  of  that  hope  which  it  breaks  to  the  ear.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  history  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  If  ever  a  principle  implicitly  contained 
within  itself  the  necessary  identity  of  organic  life  and  inorganic 
existence,  that  was  the  underlying  principle  of  evolution.  The 
most  simple  cells  consist  of  well-known  chemical  elements  to 
which  they  may  be  readily  reduced.  Wherein,  therefore,  do  they 
differ  from  their  component  parts  ?  The  conservative  evolution- 
ists tell  us  that  they  possess  a  potential  vitality  of  which  the  ele- 
ments are  devoid.  But  why  may  not  these  elements  be  lifted  up 
to  the  plane  of  that  potential  vitality  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
cell  ?  If  we  disallow  the  operation  of  every  other  force  except 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  evolution,  we  cannot  logi- 
cally deny  the  possibility,  nay,  even  the  entire  probability,  of 
such  a  transition  of  inorganic  elements  into  cells  endowed  with 
a  vitality  we  call  potential.  Many  German  disciples  of  the  En- 
glish school,  having  overcome  the  hesitancy  which  marked  the 
conclusions  of  their  masters,  have  boldly  avowed  the  logical  neces- 
sity of  admitting  a  continuous  and  unbroken  evolution  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  inorganic  matter  into  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plex phases  of  organic  existence.  Of  course  the  position  thus 
assumed  by  the  German  evolutionist  materially  increased  his 
difficulties,  but  it  at  least  filled  him  with  the  gratifying  sense  of 
consistency.  This  is  the  view  of  evolution,  regarded  in  its 
totality,  which  is  held  by  Czolbe,  G.  T.  Fechner,  Lotze,  and  es- 
pecially Lange,  who  recognizes,  indeed,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
determine  "  where  and  how  the  transition  is  effected  from  the 
manifoldness  of  the  collisions  of  the  atoms  to  the  unity  of  sensa- 
tion." Another  German  exponent  of  what  may  be  call&d  me- 
chanical evolution — Radenhausen — has  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  solar  system  and  all  the  organic  life 
found'  therein  by  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  implicit  powers 
of  chemical  elements.  Thus  the  German  mind,  true  to  its 
known  characteristics,  rushes  to  conclusions  heedless  of  accom- 
panying consequences,  not  caring  what  interests  may  be  marred 
or  overborne  on  the  way.  This  legitimate  outcome  of  evolu- 
tionism is  not  by  any  means  a  new  factor  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. It  enters  into  the  mystic  pantheism  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  number-theory  of  Pythagoras.  Its  feeble 
echoes  resound  in  the  teachings  of  the  Eleatics.  It  was  virtually 
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the  system  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  Even  Aristotle  is 
claimed  as  an  evolutionist  by  Zeller  and  Lange,  though  his 
theory  of  first  matter  and  substantial  form  does  not  seem  to 
share  much  in  common  with  the  views  of  Huxley  and  Spencer. 
Yet  it  was  Aristotle  who  supplied  to  Harvey  the  suggestion  of 
his  theory  of  epigenesis,  wherein  he  supports  the  theory  of 
"  equivocal  generation."  Though  he  has  often  been  credited 
with  the  dictum,  "  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo,"  he  in  reality  held  to  the 
transition  of  non-living,  inorganic  matter  to  the  highest  types  of 
organized,  living  substances.  It  is  not  my  object  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  stages  by  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
reached  its  present  status,  but  to  show  that  its  doctrinal  con- 
geners in  the  early  history  of  philosophy  as  well  as  its  latest  de- 
velopments, of  which  recent  German  philosophy  has  been  the 
mouthpiece,  have  not  halted  at  the  point  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  transition  of  inorganic  into  organic  existence  becomes  a 
logical  necessity. 

When  Professor  Tyndall  rejected  this  doctrine  on  the  ground 
that  all  attempts  at  spontaneous  generation  had  failed,  he  failed 
to  realize  that  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  was  thereby  im- 
perilled. He  had  already  by  his  writings  and  experiments  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  erection  of  the  structure  that  he  did 
not  deem  that  danger  could  frown  upon  the  edifice,  and  so  he 
left  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Islamite's  coffin,  suspended,  in 
the  air.  Evolution  must  rest  incomplete,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
most  important  point,  till  it  accounts  for  the  bond  of  union  which 
allies  organic  to  inorganic  substances.  Helmholtz  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson  felt  this  necessity  and  sought  to  account  for  it 
by  means  of  a  theory  which  few  now  accept.  We  therefore 
have  here  a  hiatus  which  evolution  cannot  cross,  a  gap  it  has 
failed  to  fill  up ;  and  whatever  facts  which  science  reveals  tend- 
ing to  widen  the  chasm  between  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter must  of  necessity  detract  from  the  claims  of  evolution  as  a 
scientific  doctrine.  Early  in  the  century  Schwann  pointed  out 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  usual  products  of  the  fermen- 
tative process  under  conditions  wherein  the  living  germ  was  ex- 
cluded ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning 
he  employed  and  the  apparent  completeness  of  his  experiments, 
contemporary  chemists,  among  them  the  illustrious  Liebig,  re- 
fused to  accept  his  conclusions.  Their  spirit  was  opposed  to  the 
views  of  even  those  early  German  evolutionists  such  as  Scho- 
penhauer and  Von  Baer,  and  Schwann  experienced  the  sadness, 
often  the  portion  of  bold  innovation,  of  beholding  his  laborious 
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and  truly  scientific  researches  go  down  into  the  sea  of  neglect 
where  lie  swallowed  up  the  fruits  of  many  and  toilsome  vigils. 
Hoffmann,  Schroder,  and  Dusch  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Schwann  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  the  results 
proved  in  each  case  identical.  Thus  it  was  established  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  no  change  from  purely  inorganic  surroundings  to 
any  condition  of  organic  existence  could  take  place  in  the  absence 
of  germinal,  or,  in  other  words,  of  already  organized,  materials. 
But  the  still  more  careful  investigations  of  Pasteur  were  needed 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  and  in  many  ways  to  demonstrate 
at  least  the  actual  non-transition  from  inorganic  existence  to  or- 
ganic life.  Pursuing  the  labors  of  Schwann  and  the  successors 
of  that  investigator  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  Pasteur  speedily 
reached  and  thoroughly  confirmed  the  same  important  conclu- 
sions. But  pushing  beyond  the  pale  of  their  inquiries,  he  put 
together  what  they  had  taken  apart,  and  proved  that  each  species 
of  fermentation  can  proceed  only  in  accordance  with  special 
rules  governing  special  cases.  With  wonderful  painstaking  and 
closest  observation,  he  showed  us  that  throughout  the  chang- 
ing steps  which  characterize  vinous  fermentation  none  but  a 
vinous  result  can  be  obtained  ;  that,  provided  effective  measures 
be  adopted  for  the  exclusion  of  all  other  fermentative  elements, 
no  progressive  metamorphosis  can  take  place  except  that  for 
which  the  elements  seem  per  se  to  be  adapted.  So  strict  is  this 
intransibility  that  no  two  germinal  elements  of  the  same  genus 
but  of  different  species  can  cross  over  from  their  natural  me- 
dium. This  interesting  fact  foreshadows  for  us  in  the  realms 
•of  microcosmic  existence  what  naturalists  like  Quatrefages  hold 
to  be  the  truth  in  the  species  and  genera  of  zoology.  Thus  we 
find  that  not  only  is  the  transition  of  inorganic  into  organic 
life  experimentally  impossible,  but  that  organic  elements  are 
so  determined  by  their  primitive  constitution  that  they  can  de- 
velop only  into  one  form  of  organized  being,  and  are  as  in- 
capable of  passing  over  into  other  forms  as  though  they  were 
wholly  inorganic.  The  most  interesting  experiments  of  Pasteur 
have  been  conducted  with  the  view  of  establishing  this  essentially 
distinct  character  between  the  various  fermentescible  elements, 
and  their  success  has  been  attended  with  most  important  prac- 
tical results.  The  distinction  which  is  made  between  fermen- 
tations known  as  chemical  and  those  which  possess  a  purely 
physiological  character  lends  additional  weight  to  the  objection 
which  is  urged  against  the  transition  of  inorganic  into  organic 
substances ;  for  though  the  former  begin  with  organized  germs, 
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they  pass  up  into  higher  forms  only  through  the  agency  of 
chemical  force,  and  it  is  thus  we  obtain  "diastase,"  "emulsine," 
and  "  pepsine."  No  strictly  physiological  process  is  discernible 
in  this  species  of  fermentation  ;  and  no  matter  how  we  may 
change  the  conditions,  the  results  remain  the  same,  which  shows 
that  Nature  surrounds  the  processes  taking  place  in  her  vast  la- 
boratory with  lines  of  limitations  which  cannot  be  passed,  and 
which  consequently  stand  in  the  way  of  an  indefinitely  progres- 
sive metamorphosis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  that  species  of  fer- 
mentation known  as  physiological  the  chemical  force  remains  in- 
operative, and  throughout  the  gradual  changes  which  occur  in  it 
a  vital  function  alone  can  be  observed.  All  attempts  so  far  made 
to  modify  the  normal  process  of  vinous  fermentation  have  not 
changed  its  essential  character,  but  merely  reduced  its  intensity 
of  action  and  exhibited  it  in  a  pathological  condition.  Thus,  a 
German  brewer  named  Oskar  Brefeld  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing saccharomyces  in  brewer's  wort  without  a  trace  of  alcohol. 
The  same  statements  hold  good  in  regard  to  lactic  and  butyric 
fermentation,  and  the  conclusion  is  again  forced  upon  us  that 
Nature  constantly  conducts  her  processes  within  well-marked 
lines,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  gradations  take  place 
by  which  one  process  may  merge  into  another,  as  is  claimed 
theoretically  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  There  is  another  re- 
sult of  Pasteur's  labors  which,  though  never  contemplated  t>y 
that  savant  as  calculated  to  exert  any  influence  on  any  other  line 
of  thought,  yet  possesses  a  decided  and  interesting  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  indefinite  evolution.  Up  to  his  time  two  views  were 
held  regarding  the  nature  of  fermentation,  which,  though  ex- 
tremely ingenious  and  sustained  by  a  deal  of  speculative  ar- 
gument, constantly  failed  to  account  for  the  facts.  One  view  was 
that  this  change  was  effected  by  the  gases  of  the  air,  and  particu- 
larly oxygen,  and  consequently  that  every  kind  of  fermentation 
was  a  chemical  transformation.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  Jules 
Gu6rin,  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  fermentative  process  of  putrefaction,  adopted  every  possible 
means  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air  from  contact  with  wounded 
surfaces.  He  even  devised  a  special  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  air  was  pumped  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  wound. 
But  all  to  no  effect :  putrefaction  set  in  as  actively  as  ever.  Le- 
conte  and  Demarquay  even  substituted  other  gases  in  the  place 
of  oxygen,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  result  remained 
as  before.  The  other  doctrine  which  fought  for  supremacy  with 
the  atmospheric  one  was  that  a  spontaneous  alteration  occur- 
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ring  in  organic  fluids  after  their  issue  from  the  body  made  the 
change  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vital  power.  The  experi- 
ments made  to  arrest  putrefactive  change  fared  no  better  when 
conducted  in  the  light  which  this  view  was  supposed  to  throw 
upon  the  process.  The  mere  empirical  treatment  of  wounds  by 
the  various  preparations  of  coal-tar  was  found  far  more  effica- 
cious than  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  based  upon  scien- 
tific theories.  This  fact  strongly  impressed  Mr.  Lister,  an  emi- 
nent English  surgeon  ;  and  though  he  could  not  at  first  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  results  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  an- 
tiseptic treatment,  enough  was  perceived  and  understood  by  him 
to  convince  him  that  a  thoroughly  scientific  explanation  lay 
behind  the  highly  interesting  accumulation  of  facts  with  which 
hospital  records  teemed,  and  at  last  the  investigations  of 
Pasteur  furnished  him  the  key  to  the  difficulty.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  putrefaction  was  only  a  species  of  fermentation 
agreeing  in  its  main  features  with  the  other  fermentative  pro- 
cesses, and  differing  from  them  only  in  the  different  character  of 
the  micro-organism  which  gave  it  birth.  The  question  then  arose, 
Whence  came  the  germs  which  gave  rise  to  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation ?  The  blood  itself  was  but  the  pabulum,  the  congenial 
nidus  or  habitat  wherein  a  suitable  germ  'could  take  up  its  abode 
and  thrive  and  multiply.  The  germ  must,  therefore,  reside  out- 
side of  the  blood  ;  and  as  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  majority  of 
cases  was  the  only  medium  with  which  wounds  come  in  contact, 
it  was  shrewdly  conjectured  that,  if  the  airitsejf  was  not  the  fer- 
mentative agent,  it  might  contain  floating  in  its  interstices  the 
germinating  elements  in  question.  A  number  of  experiments 
were  instituted  with  the  view  of  determining  the  correctness  of 
the  surmise.  The  air  was  in  one  case  heated  to  700°  Fahrenheit, 
so  that  it  could  not  possibly  hold  any  germinating  elements  under 
the  conditions  of  potential  vitality.  A  highly  fermentescible 
substance,  one  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  undergoes  pu- 
trefactive change  in  six  hours,  was  brought  into  contact  with  this 
degerminated  air,  and  after  an  indefinite  period  of  time  no  change 
was  seen  to  have  taken  place.  Two  conclusions,  both  highly 
interesting,  followed  from  this  experiment.  In  the  first  place, 
it  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  nearly  exploded  doctrine 
that  the  putrefactive  change  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  gases  of 
the  air ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  followed  by  the  logical  process  of 
exclusion  that  the  true  germinating  material  was  of  an  organic 
nature,  which  was  held  suspended  in  the  air  and  perished  by  ex- 
posure to  an  unusually  high  temperature.  Surgery,  that  human- 
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est  of  arts,  was  the  first  to  profit  by  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  and  the  very  discovery  which  set  back  indefinitely  the 
claims  of  radical  evolution  has  made  us  indebted  to  it  for  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  innovations  in  the  most  exact  and  progres- 
sive branch  of  modern  medicine.  The  schizomycetes,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  special  micro-organism  which  induces  fermentation 
in  putrefying  wounds,  not  only  float  in  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
air,  but  cling  to  every  material  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Had  M.  Jules  Guerin  been  aware  of  this  fact  he  would  not  have 
contented  himself  merely  with  excluding  the  air  from  wounded 
surfaces  in  order  to  prevent  putrefaction,  but  he  would  shut  off 
all  substances  in  which  the  noxious  germs  could  have  found  a 
congenial  medium^  To  accomplish  this  became  the  problem  to 
the  solution  of  which  Mr.  Lister  at  once  addressed  himself.  The 
treatment  of  wounds  with  the  different  preparations  of  coal-oil, 
and  especially  carbolic  acid,  had  long  been  tried  with  pronounced 
success,  and  their  beneficial  agency  was  deemed  to  be  of  a  directly 
curative  character.  This  supposition  led  to  their  use  in  more 
concentrated  solutions,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  so  far  from 
contributing  to  healing  of  wounds,  they  proved  to  be  highly  irri- 
tating. This  fact  puzzled  the  advocates  of  carbolic  acid  and  led 
even  to  its  partial  abandonment,  till  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Lister  that 
the  possible  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  carbolic  acid  was 
due  to  its  toxic  effect  upon  the  schizomycetes  with  which  it  came 
in  contact.  This  thought  inspired  the  Listerian  treatment  of 
wounds,  and  each  day's  experience  lends  its  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  discovery.  Of  course  the  antiseptic  idea  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  principle,  but  it  lay  there  in  the  dark,  groping  for 
the  light.  Men  felt  that  the  fermentation  of  putrefaction  had 
to  be  arrested  ere  sloughing  of  wounds,  pyaemia,  and  the  trau- 
matic inflammation  of  internal  organs  could  be  prevented.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  however,  stood  in  the  way  ;  for,  they  asked, 
how  could  it  come  to  pass  that  a  biological  process  should  be 
arrested,  since  this  would  imply  a  halt  in  the  onward  course  of 
beings  constantly  struggling  to  emerge  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  scale  of  organized  existence  ?  But  the  fetters  had 
been  partially  broken,  and  the  truth  was  soon  fully  established. 
The  supposition  that  a  progressive  development  from  a  lower 
order  of  being  must  necessarily  continue  was  finally  abandoned, 
and  the  triumph  of  Listerism  was  complete.  These  results  of 
Pasteur's  investigations  possess  a  pregnancy  of  meaning  that 
may  not  be  appreciated  at  once,  but  their  significance,  so  far  as 
they  are  going  to  affect  the  future  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
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will  be  better  understood  when  their  relation  to  that  theory  will 
be  more  clearly  perceived.  The  French  experimentalist  never 
had  in  view  any  possible  or  probable  consequences  which  his 
researches  might  exert  upon  any  system,  nor  did  this  enter  into 
the  scope  of  his  inquiries  ;  but  as  a  fact  the  result  of  his  explora- 
tions will  most  surely  make  itself  felt  upon  the  future  fortunes  of 
evolutionism.  They  will  especially  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  of 
many  eminent  naturalists  that  zoological  species  and  genera  are 
immutable,  and  will  check  the  disposition  to  theorize  over  and 
beyond  what  the  actual  facts  justify.  If  each  species  of  fermen- 
tation is  rigorously  confined  within  its  own  limits,  and  has  been 
proved,  under  every  conceivable  variety  of  experiment,  as  in- 
capable of  passing  over  into  any  other  form,  why  may  we  not 
consider  fair  and  rational  the  claim  of  such  zoologists  as  Quatre- 
fages,  who  maintains  that  animal  forms  can  undergo  only  definite 
and  specific  changes  ? 

Here  is  a  theme  whose  vastness  grows  as  we  contemplate  it — 
a  theme  which  might  spread  itself  indefinitely,  and  which  will 
repay  the  minutest  treatment.  I  feel  I  have  but  suggested  its 
bare  outlines. 
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POETRY. 

PART  III. 

IV.  We  will  next  proceed  to  consider  the  Wisdom  and  the 
Truth  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  in  its  appreciation  of  Nature. 

Our  theme  is  not  alone  its  wisdom,  but  its  wisdom  and 
truth.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  poet  in  whose  writings  the 
relation  between  these  two  things  is  so  strong ;  and  it  is  in 
their  joint  dealings  with  Nature  that  it  becomes  most  appa- 
rent. That  relation  is  one  of  constantly  reciprocal  aid  ;  for 
it  is  an  antecedent  gift  of'  wisdom  which  opens  our  eyes  to  the 
truth,  that  is,  to  the  inner  meaning,  of  those  things  which  sur- 
round us,  whether  in  the  moral  or  the  material  world;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  habitual  perception  of  that  truth 
which  sustains  wisdom,  and  by  an  insensible  accretion  enlarges 
and  develops  it.  Modern  poetry  has  abounded  in  descrip- 
tion ;  but  that  description  has  often  been  more  striking  than 
truthful ;  while  in  other  cases  it  has  been  satisfied  with  a 
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prosaic  accuracy,  and  not  risen  to  the  significance  and  beauty 
inherent  in  Truth.  The  truthfulness  of  Wordsworth's  obser- 
vation came  from  a  faculty  higher  than  observation,  which 
ever  taught  him  what  he  was  to  observe,  and  what  he  was  to 
pass  by  as  unworthy  of  observation.  His  lines, 

"  With  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods," 

are  a  type  of  his  poetry,  which  touches  all  things  material  with 
a  spiritual  hand,  knowing  that  within  them  there  is  a  spiritual 
element.  Sometimes  the  faculty  which  directs  the  observation 
is  a  meditative  imagination,  as  in  the  poem  on  the  Butterfly 
and  the  allusion  to  his  sister  in  childhood  : 

"  But  she,  God  love  her  !  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings." 

Sometimes  it  is  philosophic  thought,  as  in  "  We  are  Seven," 
where  a  child's  expressions  confirm  his  deep  conviction  that 
Immortality  is  with  man  an  innate  idea.  In  many  a  later  poem 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  lower  by  the  higher  is  as  marked, 
as  in  the  sonnet  on  the  flowers  on  the  summit  of  the  pillars 
before  the  cave  of  Staffa : 

"  Calm  as  the  Universe  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure." 

In  his  record  of  the  world's  early  religions  ("  Excursion,"  book 
iv.)  Wordsworth  tells  us  that 

"  The  Imaginative  Faculty  was  Lord 
Of  observations  natural "  ; 

and  it  was  through  the  predominance  of  that  faculty  in  him  that 
observation  became  something  hardly  distinguishable  from  in- 
spiration. This  peculiarity  of  his  mind  was  illustrated  in  what 
it  hid  from  him  as  well  as  in  what  it  revealed  to  him.  In  his 
poem  commonly  known  as  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  the  only  object  in 
the  landscape,  so  minutely  described,  which  he  does  not  see  is 
the  great  monastic  ruin  itself.  When  he  wrote  it  Nature  was 
to  him  "a  Passion"  ;  and  his  heart  did  not  incline  either  to  the 
ecclesiastical  or  to  the  ancient  merely  as  such.  In  his  early 
days  one  of  Nature's  most  striking  effects  remained  to  him  in- 
visible : 

"  Once  I  could  hail  (howe'er  serene  the  sky) 

The  Moon  re-entering  her  monthly  round, 
No  faculty  yet  given  me  to  espy 
The  dusky  Shape  within  her  arms  imbound, 
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That  thin  memento  of  effulgence  lost 

Which  some  have  named  her  predecessor's  Ghost." 

The  experience  of  life  taught  him  at  last  to  see  it  and  more: 

"  Now,  dazzling  Stranger  !  when  thou  meet'st  my  glance 

Thy  dark  Associate  ever  I  discern  ; 
Emblem  of  thoughts  too  eager  to  advance 

While  I  salute  my  joys,  thoughts  sad  or  stern  ; 
Shades  of  past  bliss,  or  wishes  that  to  gain 
Their  fill  of  promised  lustre  wait  in  vain." 

Far  more  often  Wordsworth's  imagination  made  him  see 
what  others  failed  to  mark.  In  all  that  deeply  moves  him  he 
sees  at  once  what  exists  and  what  is  to  be,  as  in  the  lines  to 
H.  C.  (Hartley  Coleridge),  at  six  years  old.  The  first  stanza 
begins  with  a  vivid  picture  of  childhood;  the  second  shows  us 
that  childhood  bent  down  beneath  the  sorrowful  weight  of  life. 
What  the  poet  could  not  have  foreseen  was  that  in  the  child 
then  addressed  the  childhood  was  still  to  live  on  under  that 
yoke ;  that  in  him  "  the  fancies  from  afar "  would  .never  be 
driven  away  by  the  cares  near  at  hand  ;  that  gamesome  words 
would  remain  the  "  mock  apparel  "  of  "  unutterable  thought  "  ; 
and  that  "  the  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-born  carol  "  would 
be  but  the  more  striking  when  the  locks  that  they  waved  were 
of  silver,  not  of  gold. 

But  we  have  already  remarked  that  if  Wordsworth's  obser- 
vation is  ever  colored  or  shadowed  by  wisdom,  that  wisdom 
was  no  less  sustained  by  his  observation.  He  found  aid  for 
it  everywhere — now  in  an  effect  of  Nature,  as  described  in  the 
sonnet,  "  One  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul  " ;  now  in 
casual  incident,  as  in  "  Stepping  Westward  "  ;  now  in  the  land- 
scape's recurrent  changes,  as  in  the  sonnet,  "Hail,  Twilight, 
sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour."  But  it  was  yet  more  from 
what  is  permanent  and  universal  in  Nature  that  man,  according 
to  Wordsworth's  philosophy,  was  to  build  up  his  moral  being. 
To  assist  Nature  thus  to  become  man's  teacher  he  believed  to  be 
the  poet's  noblest  task. 

"  I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation  ;  and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures  ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  Individual  Mind 
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(And  the  progressive  powers,  perhaps,  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 

Is  fitted ;  and  how  exquisitely,  too 

(Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men), 

The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind ; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish  :  this  is  our  high  argument." 

Regarding  Nature  as  a  teacher  ever  pointing  out  to  him  new 
lessons,  Wordsworth  recurred  again  and  again  in  memory  to 
the  scene  that  had  touched  him  once,  and  thus  by  necessity  ideal- 
ized it.  Many  of  his  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  "  are  but  the  growth 
of  seed  sown  in  his  mind  during  the  day's  journey.  Instances  of 
this  are  found  in  his  "  Highland  Girl,"  his  "  Lines  on  Kilchurn 
Castle,"  the  third  of  his  poems  on  Burns,  and  the  sonnet  to  Hay- 
don.  Nor  was  this  an  accident.  Human  incidents  alike  and 
Nature's  changeful  aspects  needed  time  to  sink  into  his  medi- 
tative mind  and  blend  with  it.  The  slower  the  process  the 
•more  perfect  was  the  crystallization,  and  the  more  definite  the 
resultant  shape.  We  learn  this  from  himself.  The  best  com- 
ment on  his  poetry  is  that  derived  from  his  own  account  of  their 
origin  and  aim,  as  in  his  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox.  For 
hints  on  these  subjects  his  sister's  diary  is  invaluable.  Her 
moral  mind  was  a  section  of  his.  She  had  not  her  brother's 
creative  faculty,  but  she  had  that  imaginative  sympathy  and 
moral  susceptibility  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  female 
genius.  She  doubtless  often  observed  for  him  as  well  as  with 
him ;  and  in  what  she  describes  we  have  what  he  saw. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  Wordsworth's  philosophy 
respecting  the  external  world,  in  connection  with  the  inner 
world  of  thought,  if  we  would  understand  his  poetry  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Nature.  The  most  habitual  intimacy  with  her  had 
in  him  never  subdued  a  reverence  that  sometimes  amounted  to 
awe.  Near  him  as  nature  was,  she  also  remained  apart  from 
him.  She  had  for  him  something  of  the  supernatural,  and  could 
never  cease  to  be 

"  The  resplendent  Miracle." 

He  tells  us  that  in  boyhood  he  often  clasped  the  trees  to  con- 
vince himself  that  they  had  a  substantial  existence  external  to 
his  own  mind.  The  closeness  of  our  intimacy  with  nature  is  in- 
creased through  our  enjoyment  while  inhaling  her  breath — not 
alone  the  fragrance  of  her  flowers,  but  her  winds  and  rains,  the 
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smell  of  the  leaves,  the  grass,  and  the  earth  itself.  By  a  strange 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  the  great  Poet  of  Nature  was  almost 
wholly  without  the  sense  of  smell.  This  strange  "  pain  of  loss  " 
may  have  had  for  him  its  compensations.  What  was  denied  to 
the  sense  in  his  fruition  of  nature  may  possibly  have  been  added 
to  his  intellectual  appreciation  of  her.  Every  one  must  have 
observed,  when  gliding  along  the  water-streets  of  Venice,  what  a 
saliency  is  imparted  to  their  beauty  by  their  silence.  The  ear 
remaining  unchallenged,  the  eye  seems  to  have  acquired  a  two- 
fold power,  and  the  long  line  of  palace-fronts  arrests  it  like  a 
vision.  That  visionary  power  which  Nature  ever  exercised  on 
Wordsworth  may  also  have  been  thus  enhanced  by  privation. 
Renunciation  of.  the  lower,  even  when  involuntary,  intensifies 
our  enjoyment  of  the  higher.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  certain  :  that 
in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  as  in  none  beside,  the  beauty  of  nature 
becomes  a  moral  beauty,  and  her  power  a  human  power.  The 
brightness  of  a  human  face  is  by  it  descried  in  the  grove,  which, 
though  just  touched  by  autumn,  has  not  yet  lost  hold  of  its 
summer  glories  ;  and  the  gaze  that  dwells  upon  it  is  the  gaze  of 
one  who  watches  the  physiognomic  changes  in  a  face  well  loved  : 

"  Departing  summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed, 

The  gentlest  look  of  Spring, 
That  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 

A  timely  carolling." 

In  his  delineations  Nature  ever  takes  her  place  side  by  side  with 
man.  Thus  in  "  Animal  Tranquillity  and  Decay  "  : 

"  The  little  hedge-row  birds, 
That  peck  along  the  road,  regard  him  not. 
He  travels  on,  and  in  his  face,  his  step, 
His  gait,  is  one  expression ;  every  limb, 
His  look  and  bending  figure,  all  bespeak 
A  man  who  does  not  move  with  pain,  but  moves 
With  thought.     He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet :  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  effort  seems  forgotten." 

So  with  "  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar  "  : 

"  The  sauntering  horseman-traveller  does  not  throw 
With  careless  hand  his  alms  along  the  ground, 
But  stops,  that  he  may  safely  lodge  the  coin 
Within  the  old  man's  hat." 
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Who  but  must  share  the  aspiration  : 

"  Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  ! 
And,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys  ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows ; 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the  heath 
Beat  his  gray  locks  against  his  withered  face.  . 

As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die." 

The  "  Solitary  Reaper  "is  a  poem  which  Wordsworth  alone 
could  have  written,  such  is  the  sympathetic  softness  with  which 
Nature  and  human  sentiment  are  blended  in  .it.  To  see  the 
maiden  aright  you  must  see  "  the  field,"  and  see  that  she  is 
the  latest  to  remain  in  it,  but  not  too  wearied  to  be  solaced  by 
her  song.  It  lies  embosomed  among  mountains,  and 

"  The  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound." 

The  poet  cannot  hear  it  without  remembering  how  many  a 
wanderer  in  solitudes  deeper  yet  has  been  cheered  by  Nature's 
songsters — the  traveller  who  listens  beneath  Arabian  palms  to 
the  night-bird  close  by ;  the  mariner  who  sees  his  native  moor- 
lands rise  around  him  when  first  greeted  by  the  cuckoo's  call 

"  Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides." 

He  thinks  now  that  the  strain  relates  to  "old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things,"  clan-fights  of  days  gone  by,  and  now  that  it  may  lament 
but 

"  Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again." 

All  that  is  certain  is  that  this  daughter  of  the  hills  bends  above 
her  sickle  and  sings 

"  As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending." 

The  clan  has  lost  its  independence,  but  a  silver  thread  of  min- 
strelsy binds  them  still  to  the  memory  of  heroic  days.  The 
poem  is  not  an  Elegy — there  is  more  of  sweetness  than  of  sad- 
ness in  the  "  melancholy  strain  "  ;  nor  a  Pastoral — there  is  no- 
thing in  it  of  changeful  incident ;  nor  a  descriptive  poem — we 
are  not  told  whether  trees  diversify  the  field  or  a  river  engirds 
it ;  and  had  we  been  told  more  the  ideality  would  have  been 
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lost.  It  is  a  poem  of  Nature  and  of  man,  a  melody  at  once  and 
a  picture,  a  record  and  a  reverie. 

Not  less  characteristic  are  the  poems  on  Yarrow.  That  le- 
gend-haunted river  had,  while  yet  unseen,  been  so  dear  to  the 
poet  that  he  feared  to  see  it,  lest  the  dream  of  years  might 
be  dispelled  ;  and  the  charm  of  "  Yarrow  Unvisited  "  consists 
in  the  pretended  indifference  with  which  he  evades  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  companion,  who  urged  him  to  visit  it.  He  sees 
it  ten  years  later,  and  only  as  he  could  have  seen  it : 

"  Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength  ; 

Old  age  to  wear  away  in  ! 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  for  protection 
Of  tender  thoughts  that  nestle  there, 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection." 

.With  the  pathos  of  the  present  the  tragedy  of  the  past  mingles  : 

"  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ? 
His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 
On  which  the  herd  is  feeding." 

But  the  sorrow  was  transient,  the  sweetness  perennial : 

"  Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers  ; 
The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 
The  leafy  grove  that  covers- : 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 
That  unconquerable  strength  of  love  ; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  !  " 

At  first,  when  Yarrow  as  a  reality  had  superseded  Yarrow  as 
a  dream,  the  poet  felt  defrauded ;  but  by  degrees  dream  and 
vision  reclaim  each  its  own  "  divisum  imperium  "  : 

"  I  see — but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee  ! 
A  ray  of  Fancy  still  survives — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  ! 
Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure  ; 
And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe, 

Accordant  to  the  measure." 
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It  is  this  blending  of  the  inward  and  the  outward  worlds,  and 
again  the  fusion  of  intellect  with  emotion,  which  makes  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  while  anything  but  sentimental,  yet 
eminently  the  poetry  of  elevated  sentiment.  It  is  never  dry 
thought ;  it  is  never  irrational  feeling.  It  comes  from  hidden 
depths  of  the  spirit,  but  it  weds  itself  in  delighted  sympathy 
with  the  purity  and  splendor  of  the  visible  universe  ;  and  its 
Philosophy,  like  the  Socratic  Wisdom  of  old,  walks  familiarly 
amid  the  thoroughfares  and  tarries  at  the  doors  of  men.  The 
genius  of  Wordsworth  would  commonly  be  called  "  subjective," 
yet  in  its  habit  of  minute  observation  it  deserves  no  less  to  be 
called  objective.  The  union  in  him  of  those  two  qualities,  each 
in  its  highest  degree,  is  one  of  those  characteristics  which 
Wordsworth  shares  with  Shakspere  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  poetic  method  was  in  polar  opposition  to  Shakspere's,  of 
whose  dramatic  instinct  he  was  signally  destitute.  Each  is  a 
profound  thinker  and  a  large-hearted  humanist ;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  far  more  essential  resemblance  to  each  other  than 
Milton  possesses  to  either.  This  was  early  remarked  on  by  Lan- 
dor,  who,  in  his  dialogue  between  Southey  and  Person,  claims  for 
Wordsworth  a  breadth  of  human  sympathies,  and  power  of  illus- 
trating human  character,  not  put  forth  in  an  equal  degree  by  any 
other  poet  since  our  great  dramatist. 

Shakspere  learned  his  insight  chiefly  from  the  stirring  life,  of 
a  metropolis  ;  the  philosophic  bard  mainly  from  the  woods,  the 
fields,  and  the  cottages  of  humble  men.  In  the  world  of  conven- 
tion Wordsworth  had  as  little  part  as  they  had.  To  him,  as  to 
them,  Nature  remained  the  mighty  Mother;  and  wisdom  is  near 
to  those  to  whom  nature  is  dear.  That  wisdom  does  not  come 
to  those  who  can  only  declaim  about  the  picturesque,  but  to  those 
in  whom  nature  has  a  living  part,  whose  yearnings  are  those 
that  she  inspires,  whose  joys  are  those  that  she  ministers,  whose 
sorrows  are  those  which  she  consoles,  whose  daily  round  of 
dutiful  and  neighborly  life  she  approves.  The  poet  who  wrote 
"  The  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains  "  had  considered  the 
ways  of  those  laborious  men,  as  he  had  "  considered  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  He  had  marked 
how  nature,  with  her  rough  sweetness,  had  prompted  their  youth- 
ful vivacities  ;  how,  with  "  the  strong  hand  of  her  purity,"  she 
had  corrected  their  aberrations  ;  how  the  wilds  and  the  moors 
had  fostered  their  industry  and  those  hardier  virtues  which 
would  have  starved  in  luxurious  climes;  and  how  the  adversi- 
ties of  life  had  generated  on  the  one  hand  their  softer  charities, 
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and,  on  the  other,  an  ascetic  self-sacrifice  in  the  form  of  frugality. 
He  had  noted  how  that  mighty  Mother  had  spoken  to  their 
souls  of  a  mightier  Father  in  whose  law  there  was  peace,  and 
in  whose  promise  there  was  hope.  He  had  noted  that,  while 
the  rich  live  among  their  fancies,  the  poor  live  mainly  among 
the  great  verities  of  nature — health  with  its  triumphant  strength, 
or  depressing  sickness  ;  that  rest  was  a  real  joy  to  those  who 
had  labored  all  day,  and  the  prayer  for  "  daily  bread  "  a  real 
prayer  for  those  whose  daily  food  was  uncertain.  The  truthful- 
ness of  his  own  heart  made  dear  to  him  the  society  of  those  who 
lived  among  great  truths  ;  and  though  he  disclaimed  the  love  of 
"  personal  talk,"  no  one  enjoyed  it  more  when  it  was  free  from 
frivolity  and  detraction,  and  no  one  learned  from  it  wiser  lessons. 
He  was  interested  by  the  wayfarer's  tale,  by  the  babble  of  the 
child;  and  when  new  forms  of  industry  had  banished  the  spin- 
ning-wheel from  the  cottage  floor  his  ear  missed,  as  we  learn  from 
the  sonnet  which  he  alone  could  have  written,  that  soothing 
sound  every  tone  of  which  was  in  harmony  with  a  virtue,  or 
with  some  condition  of  life  proximate  to  a  virtue.  When  the 
cottage  dame  no  longer  put  on  "  fresh  raiment,"  spun  from  the 
"daintiest  fleece,"  in  honor  of  the  Easter  morn  ;  when  at  Christ- 
mas the  village  church  no  longer  drew  to  its  ivied  chancel  the 
mountain  peasant  through  the  winter  snow,  his  verse  lamented 
the  loss  of  ancient  pieties  which  long  had  won 

"  Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  sun  "; 

but  he  still  found  consolation  in  the  pure  morals  and  in  those 
ancient  manners,  their  "  viewless  fence,"  which  had  long  lived 
on,  protected  by  their  rocky  ramparts  : 

"  Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould, 
And  ye  who  guard  them,  mountains  old  !  " 

But  for  Wordsworth  external  Nature  had  offices  yet  more 
holy.  She  was  not  intended,  he  believed,  to  feed  man's  body 
only,  but  his  soul  also.  She  was  an  hourly  ministrant  of  peaceful 
gladness  to  many  an  unconscious  recipient  who  served  God  well 
by  gratefully  accepting  his  gifts.  For  him  Matter  was  but  the 
shadow  of  Spirit,  and  all  things  fair  and  good  on  earth  were 
but  types  of  things  yet  higher  subsisting  in  the  Ideas  of  the 
Divine  Creator.  The  Psalmist  had  said  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  like  the  firmament,  and  his  counsels  like  the  chambers  of 
the  deep.  The  converse  statement  must,  then,  be  equally  true  : 
the  firmament  and  the  seas  must  be  material  symbols  of  things 
VOL.  xxxix.— 14 
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spiritual  and  supernatural.  We  read  that  "as  the  mountains 
stand  around  Jerusalem,"  so  God  protects  his  people  ;  if  the 
higher  is  like  the  lower,  then  the  lower  must  have  been  so 
placed,  in  relation  with  the  human  mind,  as  to  elicit  the  idea 
of  the  higher,  otherwise  doubtless  as  inconceivable  to  man 
as  to  the  inferior  animals.  That  things  visible  actually  rep- 
resent things  invisible  is  the  confession  of  language  itself;  for 
such  words  as  sweetness,  brightness,  greatness,  harmony,  stabi- 
lity are  applied  to  both  classes  alike.  A  materialistic  philosophy 
affirms,  indeed,  that  material  things  are  the  sole  realities,  and  that 
the  terms  in  which  we  describe  them  are  but  metaphors  when 
applied  to  spiritual  things ;  but  it  is  easier  to  make  this  confident 
assumption  than  to  disprove  the  converse  assertion  made  by  a 
spiritual  philosophy — viz.,  that  things  spiritual  are  the  realities, 
and  that  the  material  world  was  created  after  their  image,  as  man 
was  created  after  the  Image  of  God.  Our  inferior  faculties  have 
an  earlier  development  than  our  nobler.  Our  dealings  with 
things  around  us  precede  our  dealings  with  the  things  above  us ; 
but  what  is  the  inference  from  this  ?  Only  that  the  lower  is  first 
in  the  field,  that  it  may  minister  to  the  higher.  Language,  which 
is  largely  formed  from  material  things,  enables  man  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  spiritual  things ;  but  it  could  never  have 
prompted  the  instinct  to  make  such  inquiry,  if  it  were  not  that 
in  the  mind  of  man  the  Ideas  of  things  spiritual  are  innate,- or 
at  least  exist  potentially.  The  sea,  though  vast,  is  finite ;  yet  its 
vastness  suffices  to  elicit  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  not,  however, 
in  an  animal,  but  in  man  in  whose  mind  that  idea  abides;  and  if 
we  stand  in  delight  looking  down  through  its  translucent  depths, 
this  is 

"  Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  the  crystalline 
Have  ever  in  them  something  of  benign  ; 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  sky, 
A  sleeping  infant's  brow,  or  wakeful  eye 
Of  some  young  maiden,  only  not  divine."  * 

.It  is  obvious  that  this  estimate  of  the  visible  universe,  if 
sound  at  all,  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  Nature,  even  to  her 
minuter  details,  though  her  significance  will  be  best  understood 
in  proportion  as  the  scene  she  offers  to  our  regard  is  charac- 
teristically beautiful,  and  as  the  beholder's  imaginative  sensi- 
bility has  been  trained  aright.  If  he  be  but  a  beginner  he  will 
have  to  spell  out  Nature's  language  letter  by  letter ;  if  he  be 

*  Wordsworth,  "  Sonnet  by  the  Sea-shore,  Isle  of  Man." 
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her  apt  scholar  he  will  be  able  to  read  sentences ;  and  his  delight 
will  not  be  the  less  because  her  meanings  are  expressed  not  dis- 
tinctly, but  vaguely.  Music  has  a  meaning,  if  it  be  true  music  ; 
and  \ve  express  that  meaning  vaguely  when  we  apply  to  it  such 
terms  as  pathetic,  mirthful,  impassioned,  warlike,  or  religious ; 
but  if  we  are  required  to  be  definite  we  reply  that  the  ideas  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  are  already  expressed  in  the  language  of 
notes  ;  that  they  cannot  be  definitely  expressed  in  words  ;  but  that 
their  presence  may  not  be  doubted,  since  in  their  absence  we 
should  have  but  that  senseless  music  which  Coleridge  compared 
to  a  school-boy's  nonsense-verses.  It  is  thus  that  the  Words- 
worthian  Philosophy  regards  a  beautiful  landscape  as  a  coherent 
whole.  Every  one  not  blind  is  struck  by  a  forcible  passage,  here 
and  there,  in  Nature's  open  book  ;  but  to  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  her  language  she  pours  forth  a  continuous  strain  ;  stanza 
after  stanza  of  her  Ode,  her  Elegy,  or  her  Pastoral  coming  out 
upon  him  in  exquisite  succession,  as  he  confronts  her  mountain 
ranges,  or  advances  along  the  glen,  or  tracks  the  stream  in  its 
windings  through  woodlands,  pasture,  and  flowery  mead. 

Now,  among  the  high  offices  of  poetry,  as  a  "  virtuous  art," 
and  consequently  as  a  truthful  art,  one  is  this  :  to  bring  out  Na- 
ture's meanings  in  their  fulness  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
but  have  caught  glimpses  of  them  occasionally — persons  who  are 
without  that  keener  insight  which  is  at  once  creation  and  percep- 
tion, but  who  are  not  without  a  responsive  sensibility.  She  has  to 
teach  them  first  Nature's  characteristics  ;  and  nothing  is  charac- 
teristic without  being  essential  Truth.  A  skilful  Dutch  picture 
gives  to  a  poultry-yard  or  the  interior  of  a  kitchen  an  interest 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  original.  There  is  no  object  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  idealized  ;  but  the  process  of  idealiza- 
tion consists  not  in  an  attempt  to  ornament,  but  to  represent 
truly  what  is  characteristic.  Objects  which  we  should  pass 
without  regard  please  us  in  a  picture  from  the  truth  of  the 
representation,  the  painter's  eye  having  discerned  that  which 
belongs  to  them  essentially,  while  an  ordinary  eye  would  have 
dwelt  as  much  on  the  irrelevant  and  the  accidental.  It  is  thus- 
that  genuine  art  is  more  true,  not  indeed  than  the  Nature  which 
it  imitates,  but  than  that  Nature  as  seen  by  an  undiscriminating 
eye.  The  true  artist  idealizes  by  a  process  the  opposite  of  the 
false  artist.  The  latter  adds  to  what  he  copies  something  which 
he  fancies  to  be  flattering,  but  which  is  simply  incongruous  and 
unmeaning  ;  the  true  artist  takes  away  what  is  incongruous,  and 
what  remains  is  the  characteristic  and  the  true.  The  bad  artist 
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thus  adds  detail  to  detail  while  he  remains  ever  within  the  limits 
of  the  merely  individual,  and  thus  makes  his  portrait  a  carica- 
ture, even  though  it  may  be  a  "beautified"  caricature;  while 
the  true  artist  brings  out  in  his  portrait  the  great  generic  type 
of  Humanity  by  subtracting  from  it  the  accidents  ever  found 
in  flesh  and  blood,  while  at  the  same  time  he  emphasizes  what  is 
generically  characteristic  in  the  countenance  copied.  In  other 
words,  he  creates  while  he  copies,  by  seeing  the  Truth  and  repre- 
senting it  stripped  of  disguise.  Such  is  the  poet's  function  in  his 
delineations  of  Nature.  He  has  to  see  its  Truth  and  express  it. 
He  expresses  it  mainly  by  eliciting  its  Beauty  ;  for  Truth  and 
Beauty  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing  as  regarded  by 
Reason  or  by  Imagination.  The  eye  of  a  dog  is  more  powerful 
than  that  of  a  man,  and  not  a  bush  or  brake  escapes  his  remark 
or  fades  from  his  memory.  But  he  has  not  the  higher  Reason 
of  man  ;  and  therefore  for  him  neither  the  Truth  nor  the  Beauty 
of  Nature  exists.  He  sees  objects,  but  does  not  see  the  land- 
scape, as  he  hears  the  sounds  but  does  not  hear  the  music. 
When  the  poet  has  fulfilled  his  mission  aright  that  Truth  of 
Nature  which  he  has  elicited  flashes  forth  into  Beauty  ;  that 
Beauty  breaks  into  life ;  and  the  voice  which  it  utters  is  Na- 
ture's hymn  of  praise  to  her  Creator.  That  voice  is  always  as- 
cending from  Nature's  lips,  but  inaudibly  to  the  many: — when 
the  true  poet  holds  up  his  shell  the  hymn  is  heard. 

It  is  heard  by  those  who  have  a  true  ear.  Though  Nature  has 
ever  a  meaning  in  her  landscape,  she  is  contented  to  adumbrate 
that  meaning,  and  does  not  always  choose  to  speak  it  plainly.  It 
is  thus  that  she  speaks  best ;  for  which  reason  her  most  striking 
scenes  are  often  not  the  most  beautiful,  not  those  which  we  re- 
member best  and  to  which  we  would  most  gladly  return.  She 
does  not  "  cry  aloud  "  ;  her  voice  is  low  and  persuasive  :  there  are 
•other  voices — those  of  Duty  and  of  Faith — which  address  the 
•soul  with  a  more  imperative  authority,  and  she  is  often  contented 
to  sustain  their  loftier  music  with  an  accompaniment  in  un- 
dertone. If  the  seer  is  forbidden  to  prophesy  "unless  he  in- 
terpret also,"  Nature  has  her  interpreter  in  the  true  poet  of 
Nature.  But  he,  too,  speaks  to  the  few,  not  the  many. 
His  function  is  to  make  her  meanings  intelligible  to  the  willing 
apprehension,  not  to  the  reluctant,  the  self-absorbed,  or  the  dull. 
He,  too,  has  to  remember  that  as  there  are  departments  of  thought 
in  which,  as  in  science,  our  knowledge  cannot  be  too  distinct,  so 
there  are  others  in  which  knowledge  comes  to  us  both  most  safely 
and  most  with  power  when  it  falls  on  us  like  mountain  out- 
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lines  seen  through  mist.  There  are  meanings  which  must  be 
felt  before  they  are  apprehended,  and  which  are  not  felt  unless  a 
certain  degree  of  mystery  clings  about  them.  A  poet  who  pro- 
fesses to  set  forth  Nature's  meanings  as  plainly  as  if  he  were 
translating  her  words  is  apt  to  read  his  own  meanings  into 
Nature.  He  makes  her  allegorize ;  and  this  is  not  her  way — even 
though  it  is  true  that  without  parables  she  does  not  open  her 
mouth. 

We  have  affirmed  that  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  Nature 
in  a  sense  special  to  him.  The  assertion  admits  of  many  tests. 
Here  is  one  of  them  :  Let  the  thoughtful  reader  compare  the 
really  Wordsworthian  descriptive  poems  with  those  two  early 
poems,  "  An  Evening  Walk  "  and  "  Descriptive  Sketches."  writ- 
ten with  ability  and  witnessing  to  an  ardent  love  of  Nature, 
but  written  also  before  his  genius  had  matured  itself  and 
thrown  off  the  recollections  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  will 
perceive  little  resemblance  between  the  authentic  and  the  un- 
authentic  inspiration.  Here  is  a  second  test:  Let  him  compare 
them  next  with  "A  Night-Piece, "  "Waterfowl,"  "View  from 
Black  Comb,"  and  "The  Haunted  Tree"  ;  these  are  poems  of  a 
purer  taste,  and  as  literal  descriptions  they  are  effective.  But 
one  feels  that  they  were  poetic  exercises,  or  records  kept  in  a 
poet's  diary.  These,  too,  are  not  in  the  higher  Wordsworthian 
spirit.  Its  power,  its  pathos,  and  its  wisdom  are  not  in  them. 
They  were  written  "sine  numine,"  though  not  without  discern- 
ment, feeling,  and  skill.  A  third  test  may  be  added  :  Take  the 
best  descriptive  passages  in  Thomson  or  Cowper,  and  com- 
pare them  with  Wordsworth.  The  difference  is  that  between 
mere  veracity  and  spiritual  truth,  or  between  eloquence  and 
great  poetry.  Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  if  we  turn  to 
such  intensely  Wordsworthian  poems  as  "Influence  of  Natural 
Objects"  and  "  Yew-Trees." 

The  two  last  poems  represent  a.  special  variety  of  Words- 
worth's descriptive  poetry,  in  which  observation  is  neither  de- 
tained by  the  beauty  of  the  object  described,  nor  works  as  a 
servant  of  memory,  but  becomes  mastered  by  the  imagination, 
seeing  Nature  with  an  eye  that  more  than  "  half  creates,"  and 
adding  to  Nature's  Truth 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Even  in  him,  however,  such  description  is  exceptional.  That  na- 
ture which  he  loves  best  to  describe  is  nature  not  when  it  re- 
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fleets  the  rapt  moods  of  an  extraordinary  mind,  but  nature  as 
she  is  loved  by  the  general  heart  of  man,  as  she  brightens  the 
dejected,  consoles  the  unhappy,  yields  its  reward  to  industry, 
gives  rest  to  the  weary — the  brook  that  has  taught  the  child  his 
first  lesson  of  hardihood  ;  the  river  on  which  rival  oarsmen  have 
measured  their  strength  ;  the  thicket  that  heard  the  youth's  first 
declaration  of  love;  the  bridge  "  crowned  with  the  minster  tow- 
ers," and  on  which  the  cripple  asked  for  alms  ;  the  churchyard 
sombre  with  the  groves  of  death.  The  nature  which  has  min- 
istered to  God's  creatures  and  mirrored  human  life  is  Words- 
worth's nature.  And  in  the  main  it  is  a  nature  as  gladsome 
as  it  is  serene,  though  it  has  nooks  which  might  well  be  called 

"  Apt  confessionals  for  one 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  eve." 

Carlyle's  view  of  human  life  was  a  gloomy  one  ;  to  him  the 
earth  presented  an  aspect  full  of  Fortune's  irony  and  the  implaca- 
bility of  fate.  It  yielded,  indeed,  even  if  with  seeming  reluc- 
tance, a  reward  to  persevering  virtue  and  a  field  for  the  labors  of 
valiant  men  ;  but  it  was  filled  with  stains  and  shams,  and  deserved 
the  tyrannous  tread  that  stamped  it  down.  Far  other  was  the 
aspect  which  the  life  of  man  bore  in  Wordsworth's  eyes.  It  had, 
indeed,  its  woes,  deeper  than  those  which  the  selfish  and  the  weak 
cannot  face  ;  but  its  sorrows,  too,  were  sanative,  and  the  sword 
of  God  that  pierced  carried  with  it  a  healing  virtue,  from  the 
hour  when  childhood  was  sufficient  to  itself, 

"  As  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth 
Not  less  if  unattended,  and  alone, 
Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered  round," 

to  the  years  when  age,  full  of  hope  because  true  to  faith, 

"  Rejoices  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave." 

All  things,  he  maintained,  are  "  full  of  blessings."  While  we  are 
in  health  every  breath  we  draw  is  a  satisfaction ;  the  humblest 
green  field  is  a  comfort  to  the  eye,  every  sound  of  Nature,  almost, 
is  pleasant  to  the  ear;  man's  laws  may  be  bad,  but  a  divine  law 
continues  to  fecundate  the  earth  with  all  the  charities  of  house 
and  home.  The  oppressor  cannot  hinder  the  violet  from  reap- 
pearing, or  restrain  the  hawthorn  from  renewing  its  snowy  bloom, 
or  reprove  hearts  as  spotless  when  they  spring  to  meet  it.  A  fair 
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picture  must  have  its  shadows  as  well  as  its  light,  and  the  un- 
guilty  sorrows  of  human  life  are  but  such  shadows.  This  is  the 
estimate  of  man's  lot  taken  by  one  whose  poetry  never  contented 
itself  with  being1  the  idle  pastime  of  a  vacant  day,  never  shunned 
the  painful  side  of  things,  and  never  railed  against  the  appointed 
trials  of  humanity.  It  was  because  he  had  faced  those  trials 
that  Wordsworth  saw  what  a  light  of  consolation  mingled  with 
them  and  spread  beyond  them.  He  had  had  personal  expe- 
rience of  bereavement,  poverty,  and  a  disappointment  perhaps 
the  deepest  which  he  could  have  known — that  of  his  political 
hopes  for  man. 

Wordsworth's  genius  was  made  strong  by  a  moral  faith,  in 
the  absence  of  which  imaginative  soarings  bequeath  but  exhaus- 
tion and  dejection.  It  was  part  of  his  Credo  that  man's  race  ad- 
vances 

"  With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main." 

He  believed  that  the  pessimist  estimate  of  things  proceeded  but 
from  the  lack  of  a  faculty  accorded  to  teach  us  truth,  not  fiction 
— the  Imagination  : 

"  'Tis  hers  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  Sufferer's  temples  bind 
Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower, 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind." 

He  bade  the  poets  and  the  artists  be  sure  that 

"  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight," 

and  that  he  who  possesses 

"  Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse  '' 
must  also 

"  Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness." 

Hope,  he  asserts,  is  "  the  paramount  duty  "  which  God  lays  on 
us  ;  he  insists  on  it  that 

"  In  all  men  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope  " ; 

and  even  in  the  churchyard  he  listens  to  the 
"  Jubilate  from  the  choirs  of  spring." 

The  cynical  poet  and  the  whining  poet  sing  as  if  nature  and 
man's  life  were  nothing  but  the  blundering  workmanship  or 
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bad  jest  of  an  evil  power;  that  is,  they  see  them  unwisely  and 
report  them  untruly.  What  Wordsworth  sees  in  them  is  pre- 
dominantly (though  he  does  not  fail  to  see  also  "  what  man 
has  made  of  man  ")  the  essential  splendor  left  on  them  by  the 
Face  of  the  Creator  when  he  looked  and  beheld  "that  they 
were  very  good."  To  see  thus  is  to  see  the  Truth  ;  and  that 
Wordsworth  thus  sees  and  thus  witnesses  is  the  "  Wisdom  and 
the  Truth  "  of  his  poetry. 


HISTORIES  AND  CATECHISMS.* 

THE  editor  of  a  popular  newspaper  once  remarked  to  us  that 
when  he  wanted  news  he  found  a  way  to  manufacture  some- 
thing. If  this  be  a  good  device  for  journalism  it  is  surely  a 
bright  idea  for  histories.  Catechisms  are  for  all  Protestant  sects 
a  matter  of  manufacture,  since  the  principle  of  private  judgment 
applies  to  all  questions  of  faith.  The  church  has  no  authority 
whatever ;  and  each  individual  being  for  himself  the  sole  judge, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  every  man  having  a  catechism  of 
his  own,  as  he  has  his  own  creed.  The  only  logical  difficulty 
here  is  the  teaching  of  one  man's  catechism  to  children,  thus 
intruding  upon  their  inexperienced  minds  and  interfering  with 
their  right  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  have  never  seen  how 
any  Protestant  sect  could  logically  teach  any  catechism.  Still, 
each  man  will  probably  be  zealous  for  his  own  opinion,  and  such 
inconsistencies  will  arise.  There  will  be  such  things  as  creeds 
which  are  open  to  the  private  interpretation  of  every  one.  But 
the  catechism  treads  upon  more  dangerous  ground  and  ventures 
to  explain  the  creed,  thus  teaching  dogmatically,  and  even  enter- 
ing upon  the  domain  of  history.  Let  it  be,  however,  understood 
that  the  whole  business  is  free  to  all,  and  that  every  mind  must 
apply  its  own  judgment  to  the  catechism  as  well  as  to  the  creed. 
If  this  be  not  good  Protestantism  we  fail  to  grasp  its  character. 

The  same  blessed  privilege  applies  to  histories.  If  there  are 
none  made  to  suit  let  them  be  supplied.  It  is  easy  to  find  almost 
anything  in  the  records  of  nineteen  centuries.  Let  the  enter- 
prising student  choose  for  himself.  He  can  perhaps  persuade 

*  Studies  on  the  English  Reformation.     By  J.  Williams,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
Instruction-Books  for  Sunday-schools.     Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  C.  Doanc,  S.T.D. 
Manuals  of  Christian  Doctrine,     By  the  Rev.  Walter  Gwynne. 
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himself  of  anything  he  chooses  to  believe,  and,  after  sufficient 
effort,  black  will  seem  white  to  his  eyes.  Since  the  days  of  what 
is  called  the  blessed  Reformation  the  grand  principle  of  private 
judgment  has  been  fully  applied  to  history,  and  the  studies  in 
this  department  have  often  been  attempts,  more  or  less  success- 
ful, to  support  private  opinions. 

Such  reflections  have  occurred  to  us  on  reading  the  volumes 
which  we  have  named  on  the  foregoing  page.  The  Studies  on 
the  English  Reformation  are  quite  curious,  and,  in  the  line  of 
special  pleading,  quite  remarkable.  The  Manuals  of  Christian 
Doctrine  may  seem  refreshing  to  the  few  friends  of  the  Anglo-Ca- 
tJiolic  school ;  and  surely  these  active  people  need  some  little  re- 
freshment amid  the  persecutions  of  their  own  great  branch  of  the 
One  Church.  We  would  not  grudge  them  this  cup  of  cold  water, 
though  it  be  not  taken  in  the  name  of  a  disciple.  But  to  all 
others,  the  great  majority  of  their  own  communion,  not  to 
mention  the  other  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  these  enter- 
prising catechisms  are  funny  beyond  all  expression.  The  Hon. 
Mark  Twain  never  accomplished  anything  so  facetious,  even 
when  his  Innocents  went  all  abroad. 

We  have  no  hope  of  converting  to  the  truth  the  authors  of 
these  bright  books.  They  are  believers  in  their  own  infallibility, 
and  wisdom  will  probably  die  with  them.  Still,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  hold  the  mirror  before  them,  and  let  them  see  what 
others  among  the  great  branches  of  the  church  think  of  their 
curious  performances.  We  will  select,  therefore,  a  few  points, 
and  seek  to  throw  upon  them  the  light  of  Protestant  authorities. 
When  doctors  disagree  who  shall  settle  the  dispute?  And  all 
we  say  shall  be  said'  in  the  interest  of  truth.  Who  can  say 
whether  the  seed  shall  fall  upon  the  wayside,  or  upon  good 
ground  where  some  fruit  may  spring  up  for  God's  glory  ? 

It  has  been  a  favorite  plan  of  apologists  for  the  Reformation 
to  confound  doctrine  with  discipline  and  morals  with  faith.  The 
Son  of  God,  who  founded  the  church,  never  promised  to  keep  all 
men,  nor  any  class  .of  men,  not  even  the  priests  and  princes  of  his 
people,  from  sin.  He  did  promise  to  keep  his  church  from  error 
in  faith.  He  did  found  it  on  Peter  and  promise  that  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it.  It  will  be  just  and  right  to 
be  severe  upon  the  sins  of  any  Catholics,  and  especially  upon  the 
offences  of  the  hierarchy  or  sacred  priesthood.  But  it  will  be  a 
false  and  dishonest  argument  to  seek  to  conclude  therefrom  the 
failure  of  the  church  in  faith.  The  moment  the  church  of  God 
teaches  falsehood  in  faith  she  ceases  to  be  the  church,  fails 
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utterly,  and  proves  her  Founder  to  be  a  liar.  Much  is  said  in 
these  Studies  on  t/ie  English  Reformation  about  the  wickedness 
and  corruption  of  the  Catholic  world.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
vices  which  at  various  times  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  the  centre 
of  Christianity.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  at  all  times  the  city 
of  Peter  has  been  distinguished  by  great  virtues,  and  that  the 
corruption  of  morals  has  been  less  there  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Everything  that  malignant  hate  could  do  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  popes  has  been  done ;  but  nothing  has  been 
really  proved  against  the  life  of  any  of  the  long  line  of  pontiffs 
while  on  the  papal  throne.  Yet  let  it  pass.  What  does  it  all 
amount  to,  but  to  show  that  men  are  men  and  that  God  keeps 
his  treasures  in  earthen  vessels?  That  the  divine  wisdom  has 
kept  the  faith  pure  and  entire  in  the  hands  of  sinful  men  is  the 
great  proof  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  church  which  he  founded.  The  author 
of  the  Studies  seeks  to  gather  from  the  admission  by  Catholic 
writers  of  the  need  of  reformation  in  morals  that  they  have  con- 
ceded the  corruption  of  faith.  This  they  could  not  do,  and  this 
they  never  did.  There  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Adrian 
VI.  in  which  this  pontiff  is  represented  as  holding  the  errancy  of 
the  popes  in  questions  of  faith.  It  is  given  in  the  text  as  if  he, 
while  pope,  had  uttered  such  an  opinion,  although  there  may  be 
no  intention  to  thus  misrepresent  him.  A  careful  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter  renders  it  at  least  doubtful  if  he  speaks  of 
the  popes  in  their  official  capacity,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  does 
not  speak  of  the  pontiff  teaching  ex  cathedra.  Moreover,  the 
language  attributed  to  him  is  simply  his  private  opinion  as  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  It  is  false  that  he  permitted 
the  republication  of  his  work  when  he  was  pope.  It  was  pub- 
lished against  his  will  and  before  his  arrival  in  Rome.  The 
church  does  not  hold  the  inerrancy  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  a 
private  individual.  But  the  words  quoted — if,  indeed,  they  are 
accurately  quoted — are  not  the  words  of  Adrian  VI.,  but  of  the 
cardinal  before  his  election  to  the  papacy.  Perrone  (De  R.  P.  In- 
fallibilitate,  p.  152)  states  that  there  is  no  utterance  of  this  kind  in 
his  works  published  at  Rome  in  1522. 

The  author  of  the  Studies  ,lays  great  weight  upon  the  words 
of  Gerson,  as  if  he  held  that  the  church  could  err,  while  in  the 
sense  intended  by  the  quotation  no  Catholic  could  for  one  mo- 
ment be  supposed  to  speak. 

The  learned  Dr.  Williams  has  not  one  glimpse  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  nor  the  least  conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Catho- 
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lie.  In  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Gerson  has 
these  words :  "  He  alone  can  compile  the  symbol  of  faith  ;  he 
alone  can  treat  of  the  causes  of  faith,  and  other  greater  ques- 
tions ;  he  alone,  as  is  actually  done,  makes  definitions,  laws,  and 
canons.  Whatever  is  defined,  decreed,  published,  or  established 
by  others  is  void  and  of  no  effect.  No  constitution  of  any  other, 
whatever  it  may  be,  binds  him.  I  am  very  much  in  error  if  this 
tradition,  even  before  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  Council  of 
Constance,  did  not  so  hold  the  minds  of  the  greater  number  that 
the  teacher  of  the  opposite  opinion  would  not  have  been  con- 
demned of  heretical  pravity  "  (De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica,  ii.  p.  247). 

The  University  of  Paris,  in  a  theological  treatise  offered  to 
Clement  VII.,  thus  speaks  :  "The  first  conclusion  is  that  it  per- 
tains to  the  holy,  Apostolic  See  to  define  by  supreme  judicial 
authority  the  things  which  are  of  faith.  And  this  is  proved,  be- 
cause to  define  judicially  belongs  to  the  authority  of  that  Supreme 
Judge  whose  faith  never  fails ;  because  of  this  Holy  See,  in  the 
person  of  Peter,  it  was  said :  '  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.'  " 

Wherefore,  says  Cyprian,  "  He  that  deserts  the  chair  of  Peter, 
upon  which  the  church  is  founded,  how  does  he  prove  that  he  is 
in  the  church? " 

And  Jerome  declares :  "  Upon  him  is  the  church  founded, 
and  he  that  gathers  not  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  scatters  "  (Maz- 
zella,  De  Religione,  p.  852). 

If  we  mistake  not  the  author  of  the  Studies,  he  charges  the 
whole  church  with  corruption  in  doctrine.  He  says :  "  Prac- 
tical evils  in  the  church  have,  as  a  rule,  their  roots  in  doctrine." 
Quoting  Bossuet,  he  declares  that  his  words  "  are  a  perversion 
of  the  truth  "  when  he  affirms  that  not  one  of  the  doctors  who 
called  for  reformation  in  morals  "  even  for  once  thought  of 
changing  the  faith  of  the  church,  or  of  correcting  her  worship, 
or  of  subverting  the  authority  of  her  prelates,  and  chiefly  that  of 
the  pope." 

His  view  is,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  become 
corrupt  in  faith,  and  so  had  ceased  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  any 
one. 

The  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  says  that  "  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  became  corrupt  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  like  most  of  the  other  churches  in  Eu- 
rope." 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  many  centuries  had  nowhere  a 
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pure  church.  In  connection  with  this  assertion  of  the  complete 
failure  of  Christianity  the  author  of  the  Studies  attacks  the  be- 
lief in  a  present  church,  and  asserts  a  successional  church  in  its 
place.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  existing  church  in  any 
age  is  not  the  teacher  of  truth,  but  the  faith  is  to  be  learned  from 
historical  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  all  ages.  Of  course  he 
does  not  refer  to  tradition  properly  so  called,  which  is  a  rule  of 
faith  to  the  Ecclesia  docens,  but  to  the  private  interpretation  of  the 
individual.  We  humbly  aver  that  a  church  which  has  lost  the 
faith  or  corrupted  it  is  no  authority  whatever  to  any  one  at  any 
time.  And  when  the  enterprising  historian  has  fixed  the  time 
when  the  church  was  corrupt,  we  insist  that  he  must  exclude  this 
time  from  his  studies.  In  honesty  those  who  are  not  believers 
in  a  present  church  are  not  believers  in  any  church  at  all,  since 
the  churches  of  preceding  centuries  are  not  now  in  existence,  and 
are  nothing. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  question  here.  We  only 
say  that  those  who  admit  that  the  church  at  any  time  has  erred 
in  faith,  have  really  destroyed  the  whole  institution  of  Christ. 
The  devil  could  not  have  a  better  instrument  than  a  church 
teaching  falsehood.  The  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  tells  us 
that  "  the  church  of  God  is  a  creation  of  God,  and  not  a  work  of 
man."  Yet  it  also  teaches  us  that  this  "  creation  of  God  "  has 
signally  failed  by  a  corruption  of  many  centuries. 

To  this  glaring  contradiction  of  common  sense  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture we  simply  add  the  following  quotations : 

"  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  "  (St.  Matthew  xxviii.  20). 

"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  "  (St.  Matthew  xvi.  18). 

"  For  this  cause  did  the  Lord  take  the  ointment  on  his  head,  that  he 
might  breathe  incorruption  upon  his  church  "  (St.  Ignatius,  Ep.  to  the  Ephe- 
stans). 

"The  Spouse  of  Christ  cannot  become  adulterate  ;  she  is  undefiled  and 
chaste.  She  owns  but  one  home ;  with  spotless  purity  she  guards  the 
sanctity  of  one  chamber  "  (St.  Cyprian,  De  Unitate}. 

•  "  The  gates  of  hel  shall  not  prevail  against  the  church.  I  consider  the 
gates  of  "hell  to  be  vices  and  sins,  or  certainly  the  doctrines  of  heretics,  by 
which  'men  are  enticed  and  led  to  hell  "  (St.  Jerome,  t.  iii.  1.  tii.  in  Matt.) 

"There  follows  in  the  Creed  the  holy  church,  .  .  .  God  and  his  temple 
have  been  shown  you.  This  is  the  holy  church,  the  one  church,  the  true 
church,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  fights  against  all  heresies.  She  may 
fight,  but  cannot  be  defeated  "  (St.  Augustine,  t.  iv.  De  Symbold). 

"  I  believe,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  that  thou  mayest  acknowledge  a 
church,  the  spouse  of  Christ  which  will  abide  in  the  uninterrupted  society 
of  Christ  "  (St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  Serin.  61). 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  of  Studies  on  tJie  Reforma- 
tion never  made,  nor  could  make,  an  act  of  faith  in  the  church. 
And  as  there  was,  according  to  his  theory,  a  time  when  the  uni- 
versal church  was  corrupt,  there  was  then  "  no  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth."  It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  private  judgment 
of  each  individual  is  the  sole  authority  to  determine  the  extent 
of  this  corruption.  The  corrupt  church  could  not  well  be  relied 
upon  ;  and  even  if  it  were  it  has  no  authority  to  speak. 

Another  point  in  this  luminous  view  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  that,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  church  was  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  vice  and  error,  the  time  came  when  a  portion  of 
this  corrupt  mass  arose  and  purified  itself.  To  use  the  exact 
language  of  the  Manual  before  us,  "  it  arose  and  washed  itself." 
This  is  the  theory  also  of  the  Studies.  The  Continental  churches 
went  too  far  and  were  guilty  of  revolution,  which  ruined  every- 
thing. The  Church  of  England  was  just  the  wise  one,  who 
washed  himself  and  did  not  wash  himself  away.  The  dirt  came 
off,  and  behold  the  spectacle  of  primitive  purity  which  the  world 
had  not  seen  since  Pentecost.  "  The  vision  of  a  national  autono- 
mous church,  holding  the  faith,  orders,  and  liturgy  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  subject  only  to  a  free  and  lawful  general 
council,  looms  up  indistinctly  but  unmistakably  in  the  petition  of 
Convocation  in  1531,  and  takes  on  shape  and  consistency  till  it 
stands  out  a  living  thing  in  1534."  *  What  a  blessed  looming  this 
is,  of  a  coming  into  life  of  a  thing  which  was  not  living  till  1534 ! 
How  like  the  phoenix  it  arose  from  its  ashes  to  spread  its  wings 
in  its  national  autonomy  !  Here,  to  cast  more  light  upon  the 
vision,  we  quote  the  catechism  :  "  By  a  vote  of  the  two  Convoca- 
tions the  Church  of  England  declared  that  the  Roman  bishop  has 
no  greater  jurisdiction  given  him  by  God  in  this  kingdom  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop.  And  she  gradually  reformed  her  doc- 
trines  and  practices."  "  At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Rome  commit- 
ted a  great  schism."  What  did  he  do?  Why,  "he  ceased  to 
hold  communion  "  with  this  national,  pure,  and  autonomous  church. 
The  more  is  the  pity  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  he 
before.  "  In  1054  he  separated  himself  from  the  Eastern^ 
churches."  Then  he  completed  his  iniquity  by  "estr 
Roman  Catholic  sect  in  England  which  is  only  thre^ 
years  old."  It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  it  "  looms  "  uport 
thing  of  beauty  which  is  a  joy  for  ever.  It  is  delightful 
children  these  fairy-tales.  The  Arabian  Nights  were  never  read  in 

*  Studies,  p.  122. 
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the  Sunday-schools  ;  but  these  catechisms  are  more  marvellous. 
And  schism  is  a  deadly  sin,  and  especially  when  the  body  commit- 
ting schism  is  so  large  and  the  true  church  is  so  very  small.  Let 
us,  however,  draw  near  and  look  at  this  spectacle  of  a  church 
washing  itself,  and  not  washing  too  much  nor  too  long.  It  was  not 
an  ordinary  wash,  for  it  washed  away  a  part  of  its  faith.  Sup- 
pose we  find  that,  after  all,  it  did  not  wash  itself,  but  that  it  was 
washed  pretty  well  against  its  will,  and  by  hands  that  were  any- 
thing but  clean ! 

We  will  proceed  to  quote  from  Protestant  historians  to  show 
that  this  washing  was  not  done  by  the  church  itself,  but  that  the 
ecclesiastical  body  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then  washed 
until  there  was  nothing  left  of  it.  This  point  is  important,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  romance  of  the  catechism,  and  opens  another 
field  of  inquiry  whether  those  who  did  this  washing  had  any 
divine  commission  to  do  it. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dixon,  vicar  of  Hayton,  in  his  history  of  the 
Church  of  England,  thus  testifies  : 

"The  Church  of  England  was  so  handled  by  the  Assembly  which  began 
to  sit  (1529)  as  she  had  never  been  handled  before.  This  was  the  Parlia- 
ment which,  by  successive  acts,  within  a  few  years  took  away  much  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  church ;  which  caused  her  to  renounce  all  depen- 
dence upon  the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  which  backed  the  king  in  his  contest 
with  the  Convocations  of  the  clergy."  "A  full  generation  at  least  of" the 
fiercest  hacking  and  hewing  followed  ere  the  ancient  system  was  spread 
upon  the  ground.  The  fury  of  a  great  revolution  fell  first,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  upon  religion  and  the  church." 

"The  church  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  be  managed 
by  the  laity.  The  king  and  the  temporal  estates  overruled  the  spirituality. 
If  the  church  had  been  left  to  her  proper  officers  to  be  reformed,  and  the 
needful  compulsion  given  to  them  which  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the 
king  and  the  temporality  to  apply,  the  state  of  the  nation  would  have  been 
better  at  this  day."  "  It  is  not  known  that  the  Parliament  condescended  to 
consult  the  Convocation  on  any  of  their  measures,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  realm." 

"The  struggle  now  actually  commencing  between  the  king  and  the 
clergy,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  consisted  of  two  great 

/'  pxkfts-  ovr  actions,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  in  which  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction, was  destroyed.  The  first  was  the  Praemunire,  which  led  to  the 
king's  new  title  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The  second  was  the 
supplication  of  the  Commons,  of  the  year  following,  which  brought  about 
the  formal  submission  of  the  clergy."  "The  papal  jurisdiction  or  authority 
in  spirituals  was  not  the  object  of  Henry's  attack,  but  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  the  pope's  jurisdiction  fell 
after  the  fall  of  these  liberties,  not  before  it.  The  pope's  jurisdiction  fell 
inconsequence  of  the  fall  of  those  liberties;  and  they  were  not  abridged 
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that  it  might  be  abrogated."  "The  Convocation  of  the  clergy  of  Canter- 
bury, when  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Commons  fell  upon  them,  was  actually 
engaged  in  making  canons.  These  laws  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  they 
had  been  enforced,  to  have  freed  the  church  from  her  worst  corruptions, 
whi-le  they  preserved  her  ancient  jurisdiction.  They  never  became  laws 
upon  her  authority.  The  power  of  making  laws  was  taken  from  her  be- 
fore they  could  pass  through  her  assemblies.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  the  clerical  reformation  was  stopped  by  violence." 

"  The  famous  submission  of  the  clergy  ran  thus  :  '  We  your  most  humble 
subjects  and  beadsmen,  of  your  clergy  of  England,  having  our  special 
^^^P  and  confidence  in  your  most  excellent  wisdom,  your  princely  good- 
ness, and  fervent  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  God's  honor  and  Christian  re- 
ligion, do  offer  and  promise  in  verbo  sacerdotii  here  unto  your  highness, 
submitting  ourselves  most  humbly  to  the  same,  that  we  will  never  from 
henceforth  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  or  constitutions 
provincial,  or  any  other  new  ordinance,  only  as  your  highness  by  your 
royal  assent  shall  license  us  to  assemble  our  convocation,  and  thereto 
give  your  royal  assent  and  authority.'  " 

The  second  part  of  this  servile  submission  agrees  to  abrogate 
any  previous  ordinances  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  royal 
prerogative.  At  this  time  we  presume  the  autonomous  Church  of 
England  began  to  loom.  We  cannot  see  it.  We  see  a  king,  but 
no  church.  Much  less  do  we  see  any  autonomy. 

"A  great  tyrant,"  says  Dixon,  speaking  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  washed 
the  English  church,  "tries  the  nature  of  men.  Under  him  all  were  dis- 
torted, all  were  made  worse  than  they  would  have  been."  "The  burden  of 
these  crimes  is  laid,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  writer  after  another,  upon 
the  clergy,  and  especially  upon  the  bishops  ;  but  the  reader  will  by  this 
time  have  perceived  that  the  clergy  had  "wonderfully  little  to  do  with  them  ; 
that  they  broke  out  whenever  the  king  desired  it,  and  ceased  at  his  com- 
mand." "  That  such  a  king  was  on  the  throne  was  the  circumstance  which, 
above  all  others,  brought  on  the  Reformation." 

We  quote  now  a  few  passages  from  the  history  of  Dr.  Short,, 
one  of  the  English  bishops  : 

"  The  existence  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  distinct  body,  and  her 
final  separation  from  Rome,  may  be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  divorce  " 
(pp.  53,  54).  "  Henry  now  suspended  all  the  bishops  from  the  use  of  their 
episcopal  authority ;  and  after  a  time  the  power  of  exercising  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  commission  which  was  granted  to  each  of  them  on  their  peti- 
tioning for  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  commission  seems  rather  to 
outstep  the  limits  of  that  authority  which  God  has  committed  to  the  civil 
magistrate  ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  opposition  raised  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops,  excepting  by  Gardiner  "  (§  201). 

"The  plan  of  reformation  pursued  by  Cranmer  was  to  entrust  the  task 
of  reforming  any  particular  branch  of  church  matters  to  a  committee  of 
divines  appointed  by  the  crown,  sometimes  on  the  ground  of  the  eccle- 
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siastical  supremacy,  and  sometimes  under  an  act  of  parliament,  and  then  to 
sanction  the  result  by  a  fresh  bill,  or  by  publishing  it  under  the  royal 
authority."  "This  method  of  proceeding  maybe  esteemed  very  uncon- 
stitutional with  regard  to  the  Convocation  j  but  if  the  supreme  authority  be 
lodged  in  the  chief  magistrate,  in  him,  too,  must  be  vested  the  power  of 
finally  approving  or  rejecting  all  regulations  with  regard  to  the  service  <vf 
the  church."  "The  Articles  of  Religion  published  in  1553  might  appear 
from  their  title  to  have  derived  their  authority  from  Convocation  ;  but  if 
they  were  ever  submitted  to  the  upper  house,  which  is  very  questionable,. 
it  is  indubitable  that  they  were  never  brought  before  the  lo\ver, -\vhile  all 
the  original  mandates  which  remain  prove  that  they  were  promulgated\jp^ 
the  royal  proclamation  alone  "  (§§  338,  484). 

The  English  bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
refers  to  the  submission  of  the  clergy  in  1532,  when,  according  to 
Dr.  Williams,  the  autonomous  church  began  to  loom.  "  By  this 
submission,"  he  says,  "  all  the  opposition  which  the  Convocations 
would  probably  have  given  to  every  step  that  was  afterwards 
made  in  the  Reformation  was  so  entirely  restrained  that  the 
quiet  progress  of  that  work  was  owing  to  the  restraints  under 
wJiich  the  clergy  put  themselves  by  their  submission  "  (vol.  iii.  120). 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  an  English  clergyman,  vicar  of  All- 
Saints',  Lambeth,  thus  writes :  "  Humanly  speaking,  the  severance 
of  England  from  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  were  brought  about  by  the  king's  divorce  of  his 
lawful  wife  and  his  alliance  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  complica- 
tions then  caused  ended  in  the  visible  separation  of  England  from 
Catholic  nations  on  the  Continent,  and  have  sealed  her  continued 
irreligious  isolation  ever  since  "  (History  of 'the  Reformation,  p.  289). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  evidently  does  not  see  the  autonomy,  nor 
does  he  admire  the  washing  of  which  the  catechism  treats.  For 
he  thus  speaks  of  the  doings  of  1534,  when,  according  to  Dr. 
Williams,  the  autonomous  church  became  a  living  thing  :  "  Grave 
and  startling  changes  were  introduced  by  which  the  traditions 
of  nine  centuries,  common  to  every  other  part  of  the  family  of 
God,  were  abolished.  That  innovation,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  amaze  and  startle  which  had  taken  away  from  the  pope  all 
such  authority  as  by  obvious  necessity  had  existed  in  England 
since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine.  For  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
universal  and  world-wide,  its  laws  being  framed  for  all  nations, 
while  the  kingdom  of  England  was,  comparatively  speaking,  new 
and  national  "  (pp.  224,  225).  Knight's  Popular  History  of  En- 
gland thus  speaks  of  the  great  epoch  1534  : 

"The   parliament  assembled    in   November,  1534,  had  some  root-and- 
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branch  work  to  do  at  the  bidding  of  its  imperious  master."  "  The  most 
arbitrary  man  that  ever  wielded  the  large  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  had 
now  united  in  his  person  the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy."  "  The 
crown  had  become  all  in  all.  The  whole  system  of  human  intercourse  in 
England  was  to  be  subordinated  to  one  head,  king  and  pope  in  one."  "No 
Amurath  of  the  Turks  could  write  more  insolently  to  his  provincial  slaves 
than  Henry  of  England  wrote  to  his  sheriffs."  "  The  higher  clergy  were 
terrified  into  the  most  abject  submission  before  this  spiritual  lord.  The 
Lords  and  the  Commons  crawled  at  his  feet."  "The  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  had  regulated  the  English  Church  for  eight  hundred  years  was 
gone  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  356,  357). 

The  Studies  on  the  Reformation,  while  not  wholly  approving 
the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,  seek  to  apologize  for  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  and  to  find  some  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tian kings  of  England  who  preceded  him.  Even  Dr.  Williams 
cannot  approve  of  Henry's  whole  conduct,  nor  of  the  acts  of  his 
lay  vicar-general.  Still,  in  all  he  sees  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  beneath  all  tyranny  and  humiliations  of  the  clergy  he  be- 
holds the  blessed  autonomy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  is  not  of  his  mind. 
He  says :  "  The  idea  of  an  English  monarch  claiming  or  owning  a 
supreme  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  of  course  implies  the  right 
and  power  of  correcting  and  redressing  heresies  and  errors,  and 
pronouncing  finally  upon  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  never 
before  entered  into  the  minds  either  of  monarch  or  people " 
(Sketches,  p.  9).  There  were  no  such  Christian  kings  as  Henry 
VIII.  before  his  time.  Mr.  Lee  says  again,  quoting  another 
English  clergyman,  whose  language  he  commends : 

"The  royal  supremacy  over  the  Church  of  England  has  been  called, 
I  think,  by  some  one  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  English  crown.  But  it  is  a 
jewel  which  has  been  stolen  from  the  crown  of  the  Incarnate  God.  Let  us 
replace  it  where  only  it  has  a  right  to  be.  On  any  other  brow,  on  any  other 
diadem,  but  that  of  Christ  it  shines  with  an  ominous  gleam,  which  is  a 
sign  of  wrath  and  vengeance  against  all  who  have  taken  part  or  are  im- 
plicated in  the  robbery  which  transferred  it  from  him  to  those  with  whom 
it  ought  not  to  be." 

And  he  adds : 

"The  ritual  conflict,  important  enough  in  itself,  is  of  slender  interest 
in  comparison  to  that  of  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  spiritual  indepen- 
dence." "  To  the  parsons  the  question  will  come,  Will  you  have  subser- 
vience, slavery,  and  spiritual  degradation  with  your  useful  and  convenient 
endowments,  or  are  you  ready  to  surrender  your  temporal  advantages  for 
the  sake  of  perfect  spiritual  freedom  ?  "  (Lee,  pp.  410,  411). 

The  Studies  on  the  Reformation  would  seem  to  evade  the  plain 
meaning  of  words  and  the  more  indubitable  language  of  facts. 
VOL.  xxxix. — 15 
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"  The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  repealed  in  1553,  and  never  revived 
in  its  original  form.  Elizabeth  refused  the  title  '  Supreme 
Head,'  and  substituted  for  it  that  of  '  Supreme  Governor '  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tem- 
poral." This  curious  view  of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  needs 
some  preparation  of  mind  to  understand  it.  The  restoration  of 
the  liberties  of  the  church  which  had  been  washed  away  took 
place  among  the  first  acts  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  in  1553.  And 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  revived.  This  took  place  in  the  parliament  of  1559,  when 
qnce  more  royalty  was  invested  with  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
We  do  not  see  the  great  difference  between  the  title  of  governor 
and  that  of  head.  The  meaning  was  entirely  the  same,  and  the 
oath  required  of  her  subjects  implied  all  that  Henry  VIII.  ever  • 
demanded.  Indeed,  the  obligation  to  take  this  oath  was  extend- 
ed to  all  the  functionaries  of  the  crown  as  well  as  to  clergymen. 
All  laymen  suing  out  the  livery  of  their  lands  were  obliged  to 
take  it.  Not  one  of  the  bishops  except  Landaff  consented  to  take 
it,  and  they  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  sees.  The  bishops 
created  then  by  the  mandate  of  the  crown  were  the  obedient 
slaves  of  Elizabeth.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  as  Dr.  Williams 
knows,  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  have  had  no  power 
whatever  to  make  laws  or  determine  questions  of  faith.  The 
bishops  are  only  ornamental,  and  the  last  appeal  in  every  con- 
troversy is  to  the  crown. 

"  The  bishops,"  says  Macaulay,  "  were  little  more  than  Eliza- 
beth's ministers.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  appointed.  By  the  royal  autho- 
rity alone  her  Convocations  were  summoned,  regulated,  pro- 
rogued, and  dissolved.  Without  the  royal  sanction  her  canons 
had  no  force.  One  of  the  articles  of  her  faith  was  that  without 
the  royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  lawfully  assem- 
ble "  (History  of  England,  i.  62).  "  Her  bishops,"  says  Froude, 
"  Elizabeth  treated  with  studied  insolence  as  creatures  of  her 
own,  whom  she  had  made,  and  could  unmake  at  her  pleasure." 
"  To  an  episcopacy  so  constituted  the  most  extreme  Presbyterian 
would  not  long  have  objected."  "  Pretensions  which  many  of 
them  would  have  gladly  abandoned  have  connected  their  office 
with  a  smile"  "  The  latest  and  most  singular  theory  about  them 
.is  that  of  the  modern  English  Neo-CatJiolic,  who  disregards  his 
bishop's  advice  and  despises  his  censures,  but  looks  upon  him 
nevertheless  as  some  high-bred,  worn-out  animal,  useless  in  him- 
self, but  infinitely  valuable  for  some  mysterious  purpose  of  spiri- 
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tual  propagation  "  (Hist,  of  England,  xi.  100,  xii.  577-579).  "The 
oath  of  homage,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  already  quoted,  "  which  the 
bishops  still  take  on  their  knees  before  the  sovereign,  asserts  that 
all  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  and  jurisdiction  come  from 
the  monarch.  This  is  a  very  wide  and  large  assertion,  and  cov- 
ers so  much.  A  recent  writer,  the  Rev.  j.  H.  Blunt  (who  is  also 
an  enterprising  student),  holds  '  that  the  courage  of  the  clergy  in 
Convocation  under  Henry  VIII.  secured  under  God's  providence 
the  future  freedom  of  the  church ';  but  those  who  use  the  term 
freedom  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  remember  the  course  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation  from  the  days  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Penzance,  will  scarcely  agree  with  him.  The  na- 
tional church  is  as  much  subject  to  the  crown  as  is  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  Admiralty  "  (Sketches,  108,  109).  Wonderful  mag- 
nifying-glasses  and  a  distorted  vision  must  be  necessary  to  see 
any  autonomy  here.  Rather,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  we  "  see  in 
the  English  Church  not  merely  no  descent  from  the  first  ages,  and 
no  relationship  to  the  church  in  other  lands,  but  we  see  no  body 
politic  of  any  kind.  We  see  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  Es- 
tablishment, a  department  of  government,  or  a  function  or  opera- 
tion of  the  state.  Its  unity  and  personality  are  gone,  and  with 
them  its  power  of  exciting  feelings  of  any  kind.  As  a  thing 
without  a  soul,  it  does  not  contemplate  itself,  define  its  intrinsic 
constitution,  or  ascertain  its  position.  It  has  no  traditions;  it 
cannot  be  said  to  think  ;  it  does  not  know  what  it  holds  nor  what 
it  does  not.  Bishop  is  not  like  bishop  any  more  than  king  is  like 
king."  "  Elizabeth  boasted  that  she  tuned  her  pulpits ;  Charles 
forbade  discussions  on  predestination,  George  on  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity ;  Victoria  allows  differences  on  holy  baptism.  Similar  dif- 
ferences have  been  lately  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  ecclesiastical  causes  with  regard  to  various  other  impor- 
tant matters,  such  as  the  eternal  reprobation  of  the  finally  impeni- 
tent, the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  Real  and  Adorable 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist  "  (Anglican  Difficulties,  p.  4). 

"  One  of  the  Articles,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  "  declares,  indeed, 
that  the  church  has  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  but  no  one  is 
able  to  say  what  and  where  this  church  is.  It  cannot  be  the  En- 
glish state  church,  for  this  has  no  organ,  and  since  the  Reforma- 
tion has  never  had  one,  unless  it  be  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being  and  his  privy  council  of 
laymen"  (The  Church  and  the  Churches,  p.  160).  Even  Arch- 
bishop Wake  said  in  1710  that  "the  English  church  was  only 
preserved  from  destruction  by  her  hands  being  bound  by  the  civil 
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power,  so  that  she  could  not  destroy  herself  "  (Calamy's  Life  of 
Baxter,  i.  405). 

The  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  have  never  been  bound  by  the  civil  power,  and  thus  they 
have  been  able  to  do  much  mischief.  They  have  rid  themselves 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  of  the  only  adequate  form  of  abso- 
lution, have  asserted  a  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  have  denied  regeneration  in  holy  baptism.  We  agree  with 
Archbishop  Wake  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  tie  their  hands 
and  keep  them  from  doing  anything. 

The  author  of  the  Studies  not  only  sees  autonomy  where  no 
one  else  can  see  it,  but  he  sees  it  from  the  beginning.  The 
Church  of  England  was  planted  on  an  island,  and  was  always 
isolated  from  the  Catholic  world,  being  all-sufficient  to  itself  and 
independent.  The  catechism  tells  us  this  also,  and  asserts  that 
Augustine,  who  came  to  England  in  597,  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  "  the  canonical  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Church  of 
Britain."  Dr.  Williams  seeks  to  prove  that  this  independence 
of  the  British  church  was  secured  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
and  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  was  forbidden  or  denied 
by  the  second  General  Council  of  Constantinople.  He  refers  to 
Hefele,  and  therefore  we  will  quote  Hefele,  with  the  desire  that 
he  may  study  the  work  a  little  more.  First,  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  were  never  received  in  th,e  West,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  council  by  the  pope  refers  only  to  its 
decrees  on  faith.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  has  had  more  than  once  to 
contend  with  jealous  and  contentious  bishops,  but  he  has  always 
maintained  his  rights,  and  the  church  universal  has  acquiesced 
in  them.  "  It  may  certainly  be  said,"  says  Hefele,  "  that  in  the 
sixth  century  the  oecumenical  character  of  this  council  had  come 
to  be  most  distinctly  acknowledged  in  the  Latin  church,  and,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  had  been  expressly  confirmed  by  the  popes 
Vigilius,  Pelagius  II.,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  But  this  ac- 
knowledgment, even  when  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  only  re- 
ferred to  the  decrees  on  faith,  and  not  to  the  canons,  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  regard  to  the 'third  and  sixth  of  them  "  (His- 
tory of  Councils,  ii.  374).  The  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
431,  which  is  said  "  to  cover  with  the  shield  of  law  the  Anglican 
position,"  is  not  given  by  Hefele  at  all.  There  was  discussion 
"  in  regard  to  the  churches  of  Cyprus,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  be  confirmed  in  their  independence,  and  in  the  right 
to  consecrate  and  elect  their  own  bishops,  and  that  the  liberties 
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of  all  ecclesiastical  provinces  generally  should  be  renewed,  and 
all  intrusions  into  foreign  provinces  forbidden  "  (Hefele,  Hi.  72). 
This  resolution  is  put  down  in  some  manuscripts  as  the  eighth 
canon,  but  it  treats  of  local  matters  and  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

What  this  third  council  thought  of  the  rights  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  may  be  gathered  from  its  language.  When 
the  letter  of  Ccelestine  was  read  commanding  the  synod  to  act, 
and  instructing  the  bishops  on  the  questions  of  faith  before  them, 
they  replied :  "  That  is  the  true  judgment,  thanks  to  Coelestine 
the  new  Paul,  to  Cyril  the  new  Paul,  to  Ccelestine  the  watchman 
of  the  faith."  "  One  of  the  papal  legates,  the  presbyter  Philip, 
now  thanked  the  synod  for  this,  that  the  holy  members  had  ad- 
hered to  the  holy  head,  knowing  well  tJtat  Peter  was  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  of  all  the  apostles,  and  asked  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  synod  might  be  laid  before  them,  so  that  the  legates 
might  confirm  them  in  accordance  with  the  commission  of  the 
pope.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  session  then  ended"  (Hefele, 
iii.  63).  The  prerogatives  of  the  pope  are  quite  fully  stated  by 
the  general  councils.  We  will  quote  still  further  from  Hefele  : 
"  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  its  synodal  letter  to  Pope  Leo,  ex- 
pressly says:  'Thou  by  thy  representatives  hast  taken  the  lead 
among  the  members  of  the  synod,  as  the  head  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body.' '  "  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Fourth  CEcumen- 
ical  Council  looked  upon  the  papal  confirmation  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  insuring  the  validity  of  its  decrees,  and  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  maintaining  that  this  was  a  new  principle,  and 
one  which  was  not  known  and  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Council."  Its  address  to  the  pope  thus  speaks  the  sense 
of  all  Christendom  :  "  We  acknowledge  the  whole  force  of  the 
things  which  have  been  done,  and  the  confirmation  of  all  that  we 
have  accomplished  to  be  dependent  upon  your  approval."  One 
sentence  like  this  is  conclusive  to  any  honest  and  unprejudiced 
mind.  "  We  see  from  these  considerations,"  says  Hefele,  "  of 
what  value  the  sanction  of  the  pope  is  to  the  decrees  of  a  coun- 
cil. Until  the  pope  has  sanctioned  the  decrees  the  assembly 
of  bishops  which  formed  them  cannot  pretend  to  the  authority 
belonging  to  an  oecumenical  council,  however  great  a  number 
of  bishops  may  compose  it ;  for  there  cannot  be  an  oecumenical 
council  without  union  with  the  pope  "  (Hefele,  i.  32,  44,  46,  52). 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  neither  the  Council  of  Ephesus  nor 
any  other  council  "  covers  the  Anglican  position  with  the  shield 
of  law." 
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The  catechism,  with  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Stiidies 
of  Dr.  Williams  are  in  accord,  asserts  that  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  country  is  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
and  that  it  has  the  marks  of  its  Catholicity  in  its  doctrine,  in  its 
ministry,  and  in  its  worship.  These  marks  are  worthy  of  study. 

For  the  first  mark  of  doctrine  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ex- 
cept that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  retains  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  latter  symbol  is,  we  believe* 
optional,  and  need  not  be  said  by  those  who  object  to  it.  We 
humbly  submit  that  the  possession  of  a  creed  is  no  mark  of  any- 
thing whatever,  since  the  veriest  heretic  may  recite  a  creed  and 
either  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  it.  And  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  in  the  Episcopal  communion  there  is  no 
proper  comprehension  of  the  creed.  We  feel  sure  that  this 
church  generally  does  not  possess  the  proper  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  we  know  that  it  cannot  have  any  idea  of  "  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  We  consider  this  point  very  puerile,  because 
it  means  just  nothing  at  all.  The  real  opinions  of  the  English 
communion  are  to  be  sought  from  the  Articles  of  Religion  which 
she  set  forth,  and  which  are  her  explanation  of  the  Creeds.  Dr. 
Williams  admits  that  these  work  both  ways  and  "  bear  a  double 
witness."  We  think  that  they  bear  a  very  decided  witness 
against  any  possible  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
were,  as  Bishop  Short  has  told  us,  set  forth  by  royal  authority, 
but  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
adopted  them  by  its  convention  of  1801.  They  assert  in  the 
plainest  terms  heresies  which  are  suicidal  to  the  Catholic  faith  or 
practice.  Among  many  of  their  errors  are  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification,  the  denial  of  inherent  righteousness  and  of  the 
merit  of  good  works,  and  an  ambiguous  profession  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  election.  The  thirteenth  article  implies  total  de- 
pravity ;  the  nineteenth  asserts  the  corruption  at  times  of  the 
whole  church  ;  the  twenty-second  condemns  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  use  of  images  or  relics ; 
while  the  twenty-fifth  denies  five  of  the  sacraments  and  declares 
that  Penance,  Confirmation,  and  Extreme  Unction  have  grown 
"  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles."  Orders  and  Matri- 
mony are  "  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,"  but  no  sac- 
raments. The  twenty-seventh  article  guardedly  denies  the  actual 
regeneration  of  the  soul  by  baptism,  and  the  twenty-eighth  in  so 
many  words  excludes  from  the  Eucharist  the  real  presence  of 
Christ,  "  as  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  the  Lord  is  received 
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is  faith"  The  thirty-first  declares  that  "  the  sacrifices  of  Masses 
in  the  which  the  priest,  as  it  was  commonly  said,  did  offer  Christ 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  We  commend 
these  plain  assertions  of  Protestant  doctrine  to  the  candid  editor 
of  the  catechisms.  And  we  would  put  another  question  to  the 
enterprising  student :  "  When  a  church  by  its  articles  teaches  a 
different  doctrine  from  the  catechism,  what  must  the  good  child 
do?  "  Would  it  be  right  for  him  to  consult  the  other  branches  of 
the  church,  or  must  he  go  after  the  "  successional  church  "  ? 

The  Eastern  churches  have  more  than  once  condemned  the 
whole  English  communion,  and  they  would  not  give  the  sacra- 
ments to  any  member  of  that  church  unless  he  first  anathematized 
the  Articles  of  his  faith  and  the  English  church  also.  Fallen  as 
are  the  Eastern  churches  from  the  vigor  of  faith,  they  have  never 
countenanced  the  Protestant  heresy  nor  communed  with  any 
who  professed  it.  We  give  the  language  of  Dr.  Overbeck,  a 
Russian  priest :  "  Are  we  to  commune  with  a  church  so  replete 
with  heresy  as  the  English  church  is?  You  have  installed  heresy 
in  your  pulpits ;  you  do  not  cast  it  out ;  you  cannot  cast  it  out, 
because  your  church  is  historically  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
Protestants  framed  your  Articles,  which  you  contrive  in  vain  to 
unprotestantize.  There  is  no  communion  with  an  heretical 
church,  no  communion  with  the  English  church.  God  forbid ! 
It  would  be  the  grave  of  orthodoxy  "  (Catholic  Orthodoxy,  Over- 
beck,  p.  97). 

When,  then,  the  catechism  teaches  the  direct  contrary  of  the 
Articles  and  thus  disputes  the  highest  authority  of  its  own 
church,  what  does  it  teach  any  intelligent  mind  but  to  forsake 
its  own  communion  as  untrustworthy?  We  would  beg  the 
children  who  are  so  happy  as  to  study  these  manuals  to  ask  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doane  if  he  signed  the  declaration  of  faith  in 
which  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  October  11,  1871, 
assert  that  "  the  word  regenerate  used  in  the  office  of  baptism 
does  not  signify  any  moral  change  wrought  in  the  sacrament  "  ? 
Then  perhaps  the  editor  of  these  manuals  will,  put  out  another 
edition  telling  us  what  the  neiv  birth  really  is.  One  thing  is  very 
certain :  the  children  taught  by  these  manuals  can  have  little  re- 
spect for  their  own  church,  and  less  for  their  bishops. 

Still,  these  bishops  are,  according  to  the  catechisms  and  the 
Studies,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
in  himself  an  independent  apostle.  The  same  blessed  autonomy 
which  belongs  to  the  body  belongs  also  to  the  members.  But 
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what  if  these  bishops  are  no  bishops  at  all,  not  even  priests?  The 
catechism  tells  the  children  that  they  may  be  "  surer  of  the 
apostolic  succession  than  they  are  of  their  Bibles."  Yet  sup- 
pose they  are  not  sure  of  their  Bibles,  which  they  cannot  be,  un- 
less they  are  all  inspired  ?  Suppose  you  ask  the  children  whom 
you  seek  to  rear  in  this  Neo-Catholicity  what  proof  they  have  of 
the  orders  of  these  bishops  ?  Ask  them  if  these  orders  have  been 
ever  recognized  for  one  moment  by  any  part  of  what  you  call 
the  Catholic  Church.  Ask  them  to  read  what  the  authorities  of 
the  Eastern  churches  which  they  so  love  say  on  the  subject. 
Tell  them  that  they  say  that  "  all  the  Catholic  world  refuses  in- 
tercommunion with  you,  re-ordains  your  priests,  and  have  con- 
tinued doing-  so  for  three  centuries/'  "  All  the  ordinations  by 
Parker  and  his  successors  in  the  whole  present  episcopate  and 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  are  considered  by  the  Eastern 
churches  invalid,  null,  and  void"  (Overbeck,  pp.  14,  70). 

Tell  them  the  honest  truth,  that  their  illustrious  fathers  from 
whom  the  Neo-Catholic  Church  descends  did  not  put  forth  any 
such  claims  as  now  the  catechism  insists  upon.  Ask  them  to  read 
the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Field,  Ussher,  Hall,  and 
Stillingfleet,  who  "  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  an  exclusive  jure 
divino  episcopacy,  and  fully  recognized  the  validity  of  presby- 
terian  ordination."  Tell  them  that  "  Bishop  Poynet  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  word  bishop  should  be  abandoned  to  the  papists; 
that  prominent  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  had  re- 
ceived only  presbyterian  ordination  on  the  Continent ;  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of  episcopacy  was 
first  intimated  in  self-defence  by  Bishop  Bancroft  in  1589,  then 
taught  and  rigidly  enforced  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1633,  then 
apparently  sanctioned  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
expelled  from  office  two  thousand  ministers,  including  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  worthy  men  in  England  "  (Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, Schaff,  i.  605,  607).  Above  all,  ask  the  enterprising  student 
to  read  the  "judicious  Hooker,"  who  in  his  last  moments  re- 
ceived absolution  and  Holy  Communion  from  Dr.  Saravia,  some- 
time a  pastor  both  in  Flanders  and  Holland. 

Then  on  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  the  church  it  would  be 
well  that  the  inquiring  child  should  know  that  there  is  no  like- 
ness whatever  between  the  liturgies  of  the  ancient  church  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  If  there  be,  why  do  not  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  make  use  of  the  Roman  Mass  and  imitate  the  cere- 
monies of  priests  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ?  Why  were  altars  pulled 
down  at  the  establishment  of  the  autonomous  Church  of  England  ? 
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And  why  was  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  death,  for  a  priest  to 
celebrate  Mass  in  England?  Why  was  the  crime  of  hearing- 
even  one  Mass  punished  by  a  year's  imprisonment? 

Let  the  ingenuous  child  study  well  all  these  points,  and 
"  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them."  If  he  can  see  any 
point  of  continuity  or  resemblance  between  the  ancient  church 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  he  will  be  as  bright 
as  the  man  who  sees  autonomy  in  the  creature  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth. 

Nevertheless,  says  the  catechism,  "  Is  there  a  true  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country?"  Answer:  "Yes;  that 
body  known  to  the  civil  law  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church." 

"What  is  its  true  name?"  Answer:  "The  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

Perhaps  the  boys  will  not  believe  this,  but  nevertheless  we 
urge  them  and  all  the  girls  of  the  Sunday-school  to  .call  them- 
selves Catholics.  We  advise  all  the  ministers  to  call  themselves 
Catholic  priests,  and  beg  all  the  bishops  to  insist  upon  being 
called  Catholic  bishops.  Let  them  not  be  deterred  from  this 
praiseworthy  effort  because  of  the  laughter  of  the  world.  Let 
them  give  this  thing  a  really  fair  trial.  It  is  hard  if  a  man  can- 
not be  called  by  his  own  name.  They  may  seem  like  "  Dream- 
land folks  ";  but  to  persevere  in  a  good  cause  is  the  fruit  of  vir- 
tue. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says:  "  If  ever  thou  art  sojourning  in 
any  city,  inquire  not  simply  where  the  Lord's  house  is  (for  the 
sects  of  the  profane  attempt  to  call  their  own  places  houses  of 
the  Lord)  nor  merely  where  the  church  is,  but  where  is  the  Ca- 
tho'lic  Church.  For  this  is  indeed  the  peculiar  name  of  this  holy 
church  and  mother  of  us  all,  which  is  indeed  the  spouse  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  "  (Catech.  xxiii.) 

St.  Ambrose  writes :  "  He  called  the  bishop  to  him,  and,  not 
accounting  any  grace  true  which  was  not  of  the  true  faith,  he 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  agreed  with  the  Catholic  bishops — that 
is,  with  the  Roman  Church  "  (t.  ii.  1.  i.  De  Excessu  Fratris). 

St.  Augustine  says :  "  The  Christian  religion  is  to  be  held  by 
us,  and  the  communion  of  that  church  which  is  Catholic  and  is 
called  Catholic  not  only  by  its  own  members,  but  also  by  all  its 
adversaries.  For,  in  spite  of  themselves,  even  the  very  heretics 
and  disciples  of  schisms,  when  speaking  not  with  their  fellows, 
but  with  strangers,  call  the  Catholic  Church  nothing  else  but 
the  Catholic  Church.  For  they  cannot  be  understood,  unless 
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they  distinguish  her  by  that  name  by  which  she  is  designated 
by  the  whole  world  "  (t.  i.  De  Vera  Religione\ 

And  again :  "  The  name  itself  of  the  Catholic  Church  keeps  me 
— a  name  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  heretics,  this  church 
alone  has,  not  without  cause,  so  held  possession  of  as  that, 
though  all  heretics  would  fain  have  themselves  called  Catholics, 
yet  to  the  inquiry  of  any  stranger,  '  Where  is  the  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Church  held  ? '  no  heretic  would  dare  to  point  to  his 
own  basilica  or  house  "  (t.  viii.  Contra  Ep.  Manichcei}. 

This  test  of  the  Christian  Fathers  has  been  well  tried  since 
their  day.  We  recommend  the  writers  and  students  of  these 
catechisms  to  try  it  now.  One  real  fact  is  worth  many  words, 
no  matter  how  enticing  these  words  may  be. 
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GRAY  clouds  trail  o'er  the  cypressed  air 

Like  nuns,  with  eyelids  down,  the  chapel  door, 
Awaiting  dawn  to  silver  heaven's  floor 

And  summon  vestal  choirs  to  matin  prayer. 

No  hunter's  boat  cleaves  stealthily  the  weeds, 
Nor  shot  resounds  from  up  the  hilly  wold, 
Nor  plaint  of  lamb  disturbs  the  sleeping  fold, 

Nor  cautious  fowl  flaps  warily  the  reeds. 

Gray  silence  reigns  along  an  ice-chained  coast : 
Heaven  and  earth  alike  benumbed  seem  ; 
The  shivering  birds  blink,  coo,  and  dream : 

A  gray  fog  wanders  like  an  aimless  ghost. 
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ARMINE. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Bertram  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her 
daughter  and  Mr.  Talford  alone  together,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  was  insensible  to  the  possibility  of  that  decla- 
ration which  Sibyl  on  her  part  feared.  But  it  did  not  strike 
Mrs.  Bertram  as  a  thing  to  be  feared,  but  rather  as  a  thing  to 
be  desired,  on  one  ground,  if  not  on  another.  Though  she 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  her  daughter  would  accept  Mr. 
Talford,  neither  had  she  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
reject  him,  .and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  surely  well 
that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  And  there  was 
at  least  no  precipitation  in  it.  Any  other  woman  than  Sibyl 
would  have  been  disappointed  that  the  offer  had  not  been 
made  long  before  this ;  and  although  it  might  readily  be 
Sibyl's  own  fault  that  it  had  not  been  made,  her  mother  was 
nevertheless  anxious  that  she  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
triumph  of  having  Mr.  Talford's  difficult  taste  and  large  for- 
tune laid  at  her  feet.  "  If  she  would  only  accept  him ! "  Mrs. 
Bertram  sighed,  with  some  faint  hope  that  she  might  do  so — 
for  that  consideration  of  manner  toward  him  which  struck 
Egerton  so  forcibly  had  not  escaped  her  observation — but,  if 
this  were  not  to  be,  it  was  none  the  less  desirable  that  he 
should  not  resign  his  suit  without  having  come  to  a  decisive 
point ;  for  Mrs.  Bertram  knew  her  world,  and  knew  what 
would  be  said  in  that  case,  since  it  was  well  understood  that 
Mr.  Talford  had  more  than  once  roused  hopes  in  fair  bosoms 
which  he  finally  walked  away  without  gratifying.  If  retribu- 
tion overtook  him  there  would  be  heartfelt  pleasure  in  many 
quarters;  but  unless  there  was  certainty  of  this  retribution 
there  would  unquestionably  also  be  strong  incredulity. 

Aware  of  this,  Mrs.  Bertram,  like  a  wise  woman  of  the 
world,  said  to  herself  that  it  would  be  no  fault  of  hers  if  Mr. 
Talford  did  not  leave  the  house  either  an  accepted  or  a  re- 
jected suitor.  Nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  efface  her- 
self in  an  obvious  manner ;  but  she  was  not  sorry  for  the  sum- 
mons which  called  her  from  the  salon,  and,  having  despatched 
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the  business  which  demanded  her  'attention — the  simple  pay- 
ment of  a  bill — she  saw  no  necessity  for  returning  to  the 
room,  where  a  steady  murmur  of  conversation  indicated  that 
her  daughter  and  Mr.  Talford  were  agreeably,  and  she  hoped 
profitably,  occupied.  She  therefore  retired  to  her  chamber 
and  awaited  the  issue  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  meditating 
the  while  upon  the  superior  excellence  of  the  French  marriage 
system,  .  which  leaves  so  little  to  the  vagaries  of  individual 
choice. 

Mr.  Talford's  departure  was  presently  audible,  but  there 
was  no  sound  or  sign  of  Sibyl.  Mrs.  Bertram  waited  for  what 
seemed  to  her  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  then  entered 
the  salon,  where  she  found  that  young  lady  seated  in  the  chair 
where  she  had  left  her,  gazing  absently  out  of  the  window  at 
the  sun-gilded  tree-tops  of  the  Pare  Monceaux.  She  did  not 
turn  her  head  as  her  mother  entered,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  Mrs.  Bertram  walked  up  and  laid  a  hand  pn  her  shoul- 
der. 

"Are  you  dreaming?"  she  said.  "I  hope  the  subject  of 
the  dream  is  pleasant." 

Sibyl  looked  around  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"  Poor  mamma ! "  she  said.  "  The  dream  is  not  what  you 
would  like  it  to  be.  It  is  sad,  is  it  not,  to  have  a  daughter 
who  is  so  impracticable  ?  I  wish  for  your  sake  that  I  had  been 
made  differently.  Though  I  cannot  say,"  she  added,  as  if  to 
herself,  "  that  I  wish  I  had  been  made  able  to  marry  Mr.  Tal- 
ford." 

"Then  you  have  refused  him!"  said  Mrs.  Bertram  in  a 
low  tone.  She  thought  that  she  had  not  indulged  in  much 
hope,  but  she  learned  by  her  disappointment  that  it  was  greater 
than  she  imagined. 

"  Did  you  think  it  possible  that  I  would  accept  him  ? " 
Sibyl  answered.  "  If  so,  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment ; 
but  there  has  never  been  a  moment  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  me." 

"  And  yet — "  said  Mrs.   Bertram,  then  paused. 

"And  yet — what?"  asked  her  daughter.  "You  cannot 
mean  to  imply  that  I  gave  you  any  reason  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  cannot  say  that  you  gave  me  any 
reason." 

"  If  not  you,  who  then  ?     Certainly  not  him." 

"  Perhaps  not — certainly  not— that  you  would  accept  him," 
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said  Mrs.  Bertram.     "  But  you  have  not  indicated  in  any  man- 
ner that  you  disliked  him." 

"  Why  should  I,  when  I  do  not  dislike  him  ?  Is  there  no 
medium  between  disliking  a  man  and  being  willing  to  marry 
him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  passive  but  an  active  feel- 
ing one  requires  for  the  last." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean — you  know  that  is  not  what  I 
mean,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram.  "  Of  course  it  is  an  active  feeling 
that  one  requires  for  such  an  important  step,  and  I  am  not  as 
worldly  as  you  think — I  should  not  wish  you  to  marry  with- 
out love.  But  you  have  seemed  to  like  Mr.  Talford — for 
you." 

"  And  you  thought  such  liking  might  be  a  substitute  for 
love — for  me?"  said  Sibyl.  "Certainly  no  one  is  accurately 
known  even  by  those  who  should  know  one  best." 

"  But  you  cannot  deny,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram,  a  little  obsti- 
nately, "  that  you  have  treated  him  better  than  you  treat  other 
people." 

"  If  I  have  it  was  because  I  was  too  indifferent  to  him  to 
treat  him  otherwise.  One  does  not  quarrel  with  an  absolute 
stranger — and  Mr.  Talford  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  all 
save  the  surface  of  my  life.  And  then — I  suppose  you  will 
hardly  understand — but  I  was  interested  in  him  a  little,  as  a 
study.  I  wanted  to  test  the  value  of  his  philosophy  of  life." 

Mrs.  Bertram  ejaculated,  "  Good  heavens ! "  under  her 
breath. 

"  And  so,"  Sibyl  went  on,  her  gaze  returning  again  medi- 
tatively to  the  tree-tops,  "  I  may  unintentionally  have  misled 
him  a  little.  But  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  very 
much.  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  ever  since  he 
went  away,  and  I  am  sorry  if  in  the  least  degree  I  have 
brought  on  him  a  disappointment — which  is,  however,  no 
deeper  than  his  vanity." 

"  You  cannot  possibly  tell  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram.  "  Why 
should  he  have  asked  you  to  marry  him,  if  he  were  not  at- 
tached to  you?" 

"  There  are  different  forms  of  attachment,"  said  Sibyl 
quietly.  "  Some  are  flattering  ;  others  again  are — not.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  make  you  comprehend  what  I  felt  when  Mr. 
Talford  offered  me  what  he  called  love." 

"  I  am  not  very  stupid,  yet  I  doubt  if  you  could,"  said 
Mrs.  Bertram  dryly.  "  Your  ideas  are  altogether  too  exalted 
for  my  comprehension." 
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Sibyl  gave  a  short  sigh.  "  It  is  a  pity  when  people  do  not 
understand  each  other,"  she  said,  "  but  at  least  I  do  not  ob- 
trude my  ideas,  save  in  affairs  that  concern  myself  alone." 

"  But  how  can  you  think  that  the  affair  of  your  settlement 
in  life  concerns  yourself  alone?"  said  Mrs.  Bertram  patheti- 
cally. "  What  can  concern  me  more  ?  I  would  give  anything 
to  see  you  happily  and  brilliantly  married,  for  the  end  will  be 
that  I  shall  die  and  you  will  be  left  alone — an  old  maid  with  a 
very  moderate  fortune." 

"  What  an  appalling  picture ! "  said  Sibyl,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  die  soon ;  and  as  for  the  old- 
maidenhood — I  could  not  only  support  that,  but  I  should  con- 
sider it  happiness  compared  to  marrying  a  man  who  was  un- 
congenial to  me.  It  must  be  a  struggle  to  marry  even  a  man 
whom  one  loves  and  admires — for  one  can  never  be  free  again. 
But  to  think  of  marrying  one  whose  character  one  despises, 
whose  aims  in  life  one  scorns — 'that  way  madness  lies.'  No- 
thing could  induce  me  to  do  it — nothing!'" 

She   rose   as   she   spoke,  looking  so  beautiful  and  stately  in 

her  energy  that  Mrs.  Bertram  involuntarily  clasped  her  hands. 

"  O  Sibyl!"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  will  throw  away  all  your 

attractions — and   you   have  so   many  ! — if  you   do   not  look  at 

things  more — more  practically." 

Sibyl  laughed.  "That  was  Mr.  Talford's  word,"  she  said. 
"  He,  too,  advised  me  to  look  at  things  '  practically.'  But  un- 
fortunately I  am  incapable  of  following  such  advice.  It  is  a 
pity  for  you,  mamma.  I  wish  you  had  a  different  daughter 
— one  who  would  make  a  brilliant  marriage  and  do  you 
credit." 

"  If  you  imagine  that  I  am  thinking  of  myself  you  make 
a  great  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram,  a  little  wounded— for 
her  worldliness  was  of  a  mild  order.  "  I  am  thinking  of  you, 
of  your  life,  and  of  the  position  you  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
world." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  think  of  me,"  said  her  daughter  gently. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  otherwise." 

And,  indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  what  was  the  good  of  far- 
ther words?  There  are  characters  so  essentially  different 
that,  like  parallel  lines,  they  may  run  side  by  side  during  the 
intercourse  of  a  lifetime  without  ever  approaching  near  enough 
for  comprehension.  It  had  not  been  a  mere  form  of  speech 
when  Sibyl  said  that  for  her  mother's  sake  she  wished  she  had 
been  made  differently — "  for  it  must  be  hard  when  an  only 
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child  disappoints  one!  "she  had  often  thought,  feeling  the  de- 
fective sympathy  between  them  more  on  her  mother's  account 
than  her  own.  But  wishes  on  such  a  subject  being  quite 
vain,  the  defective  sympathy  remained,  though  veiled  by  mu- 
tual affection,  and  only  coming  to  the  surface  on  a  few  occa- 
sions. 

The  present  was  such  an  occasion ;  but  when  her  first  dis- 
appointment was  over  Mrs.  Bertram  said  to  herself  that,  after 
all,  things  might  have  been  worse.  It  was  quite  possible — so 
she  acknowledged — that  Mr.  Talford  might  not  have  made  a 
perfect  husband  for  one  so  highly  strung  as  Sibyl,  and  at  any 
rate  it  was  something  to  have  rejected  that  difficult  and  fas- 
tidious personage.  No  one  would  now  be  able  to  say  that  he 
had  trifled  with  Miss  Bertram,  for  Mrs.  Bertram  determined 
that  in  a  quiet  way  the  truth  should  be  known. 

The  opportunity  for  disclosure  was  not  difficult  to  find  ;  in 
fact,  it  soon  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  Miss  Dorrance, 
who  a  day  or  two  later  made  her  appearance,  and,  finding  Sibyl 
out,  opened  her  purpose  to  Mrs.  Bertram. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  and  Sibyl  propose  to  do 
with  yourselves  this  summer,"  she  said.  "  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  go  to  the  same  place?  Mamma 
and  I  have  been  talking  of  it,  and  I  thought  I  would  inquire 
what  your  plans  are." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  formed  any  plans,"  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram answered.  "  When  Paris  becomes  too  warm  we  gen- 
erally go  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  Switzerland ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  take  us  to  any  special  place,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
if  our  plans  could  be  made  to  agree  with  yours." 

"  To  a  certain  extent  ours  are  fixed  by  the  doctors,"  said 
Laura.  "They  say  that  mamma  must  go  to  the  German  baths. 
Do  you  think  you  would  care  to  go  there?" 

Mrs.  Bertram  replied  that  for  herself  she  liked  the  German 
baths  very  much — "  though  Sibyl  does  not  fancy  them,"  she 
added.  "  But  there  is  time  enough  in  which  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. You  are  certainly  not  thinking  of  leaving  Paris  yet?" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it,"  Laura  answered,  "  but  Cousin 
Duke  is  trying  to  persuade  mamma  to  go.  He  seems  suddenly 
to  have  conceived  a  great  desire  to  get  away ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  see  after  us,  you  know.  Papa  has  laid  that  on  him  as  a  duty 
he  cannot  escape.  He  must  take  us  and  settle  us  wherever  we 
decide  to  go  ;  so  he  wants  us  to  go  at  once,  which  is  most  dis- 
agreeable of  him  ! " 
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"  Paris  will  certainly  be  very  pleasant  for  another  month," 
said  Mrs.  Bertram,  "  and  I  should  think  that  your  mother  would 
like  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  doctors." 

"  So  she  would,"  said  Laura,  "and  she  should  simply  decline 
to  go  ;  but  she  has  an  idea  that  she  ought  not  to  detain  and  in- 
convenience Cousin  Duke — though  Heaven  knows  he  has  no- 
thing to  do,  and  no  reason  why  he  should  be  in  one  place  more 
than  another !  It  is  abominably  selfish  of  him  ;  but  he  always 
was  selfish ! "  Then  the  young  lady  paused  and  turned  her 
sharp  eyes  on  Mrs.  Bertram  with  a  very  penetrating  look. 
"  His  desire  to  leave  Paris  is  so  suddenly  developed  that  I 
think  Sibyl  must  have  something  to  do  with  it,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bertram  smiled  slightly — a  lady-like  and  gently  regret- 
ful smile.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  and  Sibyl,  I  know,  will  be 
very  sorry,  if  any  disappointment  which  she  was  obliged  to  in- 
flict upon  Mr.  Talford  has  even  remotely  inconvenienced  your 
mother  and  yourself." 

"  So  she  has  rejected  him ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Dorrance. 
"  Well,  I  suspected  as  much,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  will  do 
him  good !  I  told  him  she  would  not  marry  him,  but  he  was 
so  sure  that  no  woman  would  refuse  him.  Now  he  sees  who 
was  right!  Of  course  it  was  foolish  of  Sibyl — you  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  Mrs.  Bertram,  for  he  is  very  rich  and  a  good 
fellow  on  the  whole — but  still  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  him 
to  realize  that  there  is  one  woman  who  would  not  marry 
him  ! " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing  would  have  induced  Mrs. 
Bertram  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  herself  thought  it  fool- 
ish of  Sibyl. 

"  Your  cousin  was  indeed  very  much  deceived  if  he  ima- 
gined that  Sibyl  would  marry  him,"  she  said,  with  quiet  dig- 
nity. "  A  man  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  try  his  chance,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  count  on  a  favorable  answer  when  he  has  only 
been  treated  with  ordinary  courtesy." 

"  He  is  very  much  spoiled,"  observed  Laura.  "  That  goes 
without  saying.  But'  Sibyl  did  treat  him  with  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  for  a  time.  We  all  observed  that." 

"  She  was  interested  in  his  philosophy  of  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Bertram,  standing  to  her  colors. 

Miss  Dorrance  lifted  her  eyebrows.  "That  sounds  like 
Sibyl,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder  if  Cousin  Duke  has  a  philosophy 
of  life  !  I  think  I  must  ask  him.  It  would  be  very  instructive. 
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And  he  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
study." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  implying  anything  unkind — " 
Mrs.  Bertram  began,  when  the  young  lady  interrupted : 

"  Oh !  dear,  no.  I  shall  not  mention  the  subject  to  him  un- 
less he  speaks  of  it.  One  cannot  take  liberties  with  him  beyond 
a  certain  point.  And  this  disappointment  has  really  struck 
deep :  he  is  not  like  himself  at  all.  It  is  a  pity,  for  it  may  in- 
terfere with  our  summer  plans.  It  would  not  be  pleasant,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  him  and  Sibyl  to  be  thrown  into  con- 
tact, unless  you  think  there  is  a  chance  that  she  might  change 
her  mind.  Women  do  sometimes,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Bertram  shook  her  head.  "  Sibyl  will  not  change 
hers,"  she  said  gravely. 

"  It  is  a  pity  !  "  repeated  Miss  Dorrance.  "  She  might  do  a 
great  deal  worse.  And  there  is  really  no  telling  what  she  will 
do  in  the  end  !  Clever  people  are  so — peculiar  sometimes,  and 
Sibyl  is  capable  of  going  any  lengths  for  an  enthusiasm." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  understand  Sibyl,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram, with  an  air  that  expressed  more  than  the  words.  "  She 
is  enthusiastic,  but  not  at  all  likely  to  be  carried  away  in  a  fool- 
ish manner.  And,  although  she  might  certainly  do  worse  than 
accept  Mr.  Talford,  she  might  also  do  better.  But  you  have 
not  yet  mentioned  to  what  one  of  the  German  baths  your  mo- 
ther thinks  of  going." 

In  this  way  Sibyl's  champion  gallantly  refused  to  confess 
the  misgivings  which  she  felt,  and  Miss  Dorrance  was  effec- 
tually silenced.  But  not  deceived.  "  Mrs.  Bertram  will  not 
own  that  she  is  uneasy  about  what  Sibyl  may  do,"  that  young 
lady  averred  afterwards,  "  but  I  am  sure  she  must  feel  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible  she  may  either  marry  a  Communist  or  be- 
come a  nun  any  day  !  " 

Meanwhile  when  Sibyl  heard  of  Laura's  visit  and  its  object 
she  begged  her  mother  not  to  think  of  joining  the  Dorrance 
party  anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances.  "  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  entertain  such  an  idea,"  she  said  ;  "  for  Mr. 
Talford  must  be  with  them  and  look  after  them,  in  a  degree  at 
least,  and  the  position  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  both  of 
us.  Indeed,  on  my  part  it  would  look  as  if  I  desired  him  to  re- 
peat his  offer." 

"  Yes,  it  would   not   do,"  said   Mrs.  Bertram,  with   a  slight 
sigh.     "  It   might   be   pleasant   to  spend   the  summer  with   the 
Dorrances,  but — " 
VOL.  xxxix. — 16 
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"  Do  you  think  it  might  be  pleasant  ?"  asked  Sibyl  a  little  dry- 
ly. "  I  confess  that  I  do  not.  I  am  glad  of  an  excuse  to  avoid  it." 

"  O  my  dear !  I  am  not  so  exigeante  as  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Bertram,  unable  to  resist  sending  this  small  arrow.  "  Mrs.  Dor- 
ranee  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  I  like  her 
society  very  well,  but  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  under 
the  circumstances." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  at  all  to  blame  for  the  circumstances," 
said  Sibyl. 

"  How  could  you  be  to  blame  ?  "  replied  her  mother.  "  I 
did  not  mean  that.  If  men  fall  in  love  no  one  could  expect 
you  to  prevent  it.  But  we  must  be  thinking  of  our  plans  for 
the  summer,"  the  speaker  went  on  quickly,  anxious  to  change 
the  subject.  "  I  always  like  to  know  where  I  am  going  well 
in  advance." 

"  Why  should  we  go  anywhere  ?  "  said  Sibyl  half-absently. 
"  For  once  I  should  like  to  stay  here." 

Mrs.  Bertram  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Here  ?  "  she  said. 
"Stay  in  Paris  all  summer?" 

"  Well,  not  in  Paris,  perhaps,  but  in  some  place  near  Paris. 
How  would  you  like  Fontainebleau,  for  instance  ?  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  I  should  be  glad  to  spend  a  summer  wandering 
through  that  forest." 

"  I  think  that  I  should  prefer  some  more  lively  amusement," 
said  Mrs.  Bertram.  "  And  so,  I  fancy,  would  you  before  long. 
Why  have  you  taken  an  idea  to  stay  near  Paris  ?  You  usually 
speak  of  longing  for  the  mountains  or  the  sea  when  summer 
comes." 

"Yes,"  said  Sibyl;  "but  there  are  some  things  better  than 
even  the  mountains  or  the  sea — the  companionship  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  soul,  for  example.  And  if  one  might  lose  that 
for  ever  by  going  away — I  mean  if  one  should  find  it  gone  for 
ever  when  one  returned — nothing  that  one  gained  could  com- 
pensate." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  speaking  of  M.  d'Antignac,"  said  Mrs. 
Bertram.  "  Is  he  likely — to  die  ?  " 

"  He  is  likely  to  die  at  any  time,"  was  the  reply.  "  When 
one  thinks  of  his  suffering  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it 
must  end  soon.  I  was  there  to-day,  but  I  could  not  see  him — it 
is  one  of  his  bad  days.  I  saw  Mile.  d'Antignac  for  a  few  min- 
utes only,  and  she  spoke  of  him  with  tears.  I  believe  that  she 
thinks  the  end  is  drawing  near — not  immediately,  perhaps,  but 
eertainly." 
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"It  is  very  sad,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram;  "but  since  his  recovery 
is  impossible— and  his  suffering  so  great — one  should  be  resigned 
to  his  release." 

"  It  seems  so,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  do  not  know  him," 
said  Sibyl,  with  the  slight  bitterness  that  is  excited  by  such  easy 
consolations.  "  But  the  world  could  better  spare  a  thousand 
men  who  walk  these  streets  to-day  in  health  and  strength." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  if  he  suffers  so  much,  existence  can  be 
only  a  pain  to  him." 

"  It  is  natural  to  think  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  to  him  it  is  a 
blessing,  because  he  can  still  do  so  much  for  others.  And  I, 
who  have  come  so  late  into  his  life — I  cannot  consent  to  lose 
one  day  of  what  I  shall  always  remember  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Bertram  looked  at  her  curiously  for  a  minute  ;  then 
she  said,  "  He  seems  to  have  a  great  influence  over  you." 

"  Has  he  ? "  said  Sibyl.  "  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know 
that  he  is  able  to  supply  every  need  of  my  nature — or,  at  least, 
to  point  out  how  they  may  be  supplied.  I  have  heard  of  a 
physician  for  the  soul.  He  is  one." 

"  But  why  should  your  soul  need  a  physician  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Bertram,  who  had  never  felt  the  need  of  one  for  her  own 
soul,  and  who  thought  that  the  words  had  a  suspicious 
sound.  "  O  Sibyl !  I  am  afraid  that  the  end  of  all  this  will 
be  something  very  foolish  and  visionary  !  " 

Sibyl  smiled  a  little. 

"Dear  mamma,"  she  said,  "your  fears  would  be  set  at  rest 
if  you  could  know  what  an  absolute  antidote  to  visionary  folly 
M.  d'Antignac's  influence  is.  He  leads  one  into  a  region 
where  it  can  have  no  place — a  region  of  truth  as  exact  as 
logic  and  as  clear  as  light.  And  if  he  shows  one  visions,  it  is 
only  after  he  has  taken  care  to  set  one's  feet  firmly  upon  a 
rock." 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

IT  was  indeed  a  terrible  ordeal  of  suffering  through  which 
D'Antignac  was  passing,  and  those  around  him  thought  more 
than  once  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  But  his  strong  vitality 
still  resisted  the  approach  of  dissolution ;  and  after  days  of 
agony  he  came  slowly  back  to  a  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
life,  wan,  exhausted,  shattered  from  the  onslaught  of  pain,  which 
like  a  sullen  foe  retreated  slowly,  in  preparation  for  some 
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fiercer  attack  which  the  worn  forces  of  life  could  no  longer  re- 
sist. 

During  these  days  no  one  shared  more  constantly  the  vigil 
by  his  bedside  than  the  Vicomte  de  Marigny,  and  in  this  way 
he  was  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  Armine.  It  was 
a  contact  which  both  avoided  at  first,  but  in  the  sharp  ten- 
sion of  anxiety  as  D'Antignac's  danger  increased  they  forgot 
all  save  this  anxiety  which  they  owned  in  common,  and  when 
the  worst  was  over  it  was  as  familiar  friends  that  they  con- 
gratulated each  other. 

"  And  now,"  said  De  Marigny  as  they  talked  softly  in  the 
salon,  while  deep  quiet  reigned  in  the  chamber  adjoining, 
where  Helene  kept  watch  by  him  who  lay  wrapped  in  the 
bliss  of  respite  from  agony,  "you  should  also  think  of  resting. 
So  much  watching  and  anxiety  has  told  upon  you." 

"Has  it?"  she  said.  "  But  relief  seems  rest  enough — and  it 
is  such  great  relief!" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  a  little  sadly,  "  to  us ;  but  to  him  it  is  only 
a  fresh  lease  of  suffering.  One  cannot  forget  that." 

"  No,  one  cannot  forget  it,"  said  Armine,  "  but  who  can 
say  what  it  enables  him  to  merit — for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself?  I  am  sure  there  is  comfort  in  that  for  him,  and  so 
there  should  be  for  us." 

"You  have  learned  something  of  his  way  of  looking  at 
things,"  said  the  vicomte,  with  a  smile. 

"  Everything  that  I  know  of  good  I  have  learned  from 
him,"  she  answered  simply. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and 
through  the  open  windows  floods  of  long  sunshine  came,  to- 
gether with  the  subdued  sound  of  the  city's  life — the  beating, 
as  it  were,  of  its  great  heart.  The  soft  air  was  full  of  refresh- 
ment, but  it  brought  no  touch  of  color  to  Armine's  pale 
•cheeks.  Watching  and  anxiety  had  told  ^upon  her,  as  M.  de 
Marigny  said,  but  it  had  not  lessened  the  charm  of  the  sensi- 
tive, poetic  face  with  its  deep,  beautiful  eyes.  Those  eyes 
were  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the  depths  of  blue  sky  when 
she  spoke  next,  as  if  unconsciously  uttering  a  thought  aloud : 

"  But  it  will  be  harder  than  ever  to  leave  him  after  this." 

The  vicomte  started.  "  To  leave  him ! "  he  repeated  in- 
voluntarily. "  Are  you  going — away  ? " 

She,  too,  started  a  little  ;  and  now  a  faint  tinge  of  color 
came  into  her  cheeks.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  spoken 
unconsciously. 
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"  Oh !  yes,"  she  said,  a  little  hurriedly.  "  I  thought  you 
knew.  I  go — soon — to  join  the  Sisters  of  Charity." 

The  vicomte  did  not  answer  immediately.  Indeed,  it  was 
plain'Tthat  it  cost  him  a  strong  effort  when  he  said  presently  : 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  thought  of  the  religious  life,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  order — " 

"  There  could  be  no  question  with  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
want  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose  lives  are  given  to 
the  service  of  the  suffering  and  of  the  poor.  And  where 
should  I  find  that  save  with  the  daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul?" 

She  paused  after  the  question,  and  M.  de  Marigny  forced 
himself  to  say  something  about  the  merit  of  such  a  choice. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  claim  much  merit,"  she  an- 
swered quietly,  "  for  it  is  less  a  deliberate  choice  between  the 
higher  things  of  God  and  the  lower  things  of  the  world  than 
a  passion  which  impels  me.  I  could  not  rest  in  ease  and  hap- 
piness. The  misery  of  which  the  world  is  full,  and  which  I 
know  so  well,  would  pursue  me.  I  could  not  forget  it.  For 
others  such  forgetfulness  may  be  possible.  It  would  not  be 
for  me.  The  poor  call  me.  My  place  is  with  them  and  my 
work  is  among  them." 

She  looked  at  him,  as  she  spoke,  with  eyes  full  of  wistful 
entreaty.  Her  voice,  though  .very  low,  seemed  with  every 
sentence  to  deepen  in  feeling.  He  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  pleading  with  him  to  understand  her 
now,  as  he  had  understood  her  before.  Again  the  thought 
of  the  churchyard  of  Marigny  came  to  him,  and  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  read  on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau — full  of  the 
same  entreaty.  It  was  impossible  to  withhold  the  expression 
of  his  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  The  passion 
of  which  you  speak  is  that  with  which  God  fills  the  souls 
which  he  destines  for  noble  deeds.  Before  it  all  human  pas- 
sions must  veil  their  heads.  And  you  have  this  great  happi- 
ness," he  added  in  a  tone  that  despite  himself  was  sad,  "  that 
you  offer  to  God  a  heart  and  a  life  that  will  be  his  supremely 
— a  heart  that  has  not  been  wearied  by  the  world,  a  life  that 
has  not  been  soiled  in  its  service.  You  have  chosen  '  the 
better  part.'  No  one  could  even  desire  to  take  it  from  you." 

Comprehension  was  not  on  his  side  alone.  She  under- 
stood the  sadness  under  the  self-forgetful  words,  and  a  long- 
ing filled  her  to  say  something — anything — to  lessen  the  pain 
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of  which  she  was  instinctively  conscious.  She  did  not  pause 
to  think  as  she  spoke  hurriedly : 

"  Such  words  are  like  all  that  I  have  known  of  you.  You 
have  always  understood ;  you  have  never  made  a  mistake ; 
you  have  been  kind  and  generous  from  the  first.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position  and  to 
meet  one  who  divines  all  that  you  feel  without  the  need  of 
speech,  and  who  never  fails  in  sympathy?  That  is  what  I 
have  always  found  you.  Do  not  think  that  I  have  not  felt 
it — that  I  do  not  feel  it  in  my  heart."  She  paused  for  an 
instant,  then  went  on  in  another  tone — that  tone,  at  once  proud 
and  pathetic,  which  he  had  heard  from  her  once  before — "  I 
told  you  once  that  it  mattered  little  what  name  one  bore. 
Where  I  am  going  it  matters  nothing — for  there  alone  the 
Socialists'  dream  of  equality  is  realized,  so  I  may  for  once  ac- 
knowledge the  tie  of  kindred  blood,  and  say  that  in  leaving 
the  world  I  shall  take  with  me  no  happier  memory  than  that 
I  leave  such  a  noble  kinsman  fighting  in  a  cause  for  which  I 
can  only  pray." 

Words  failed  him  with  which  to  answer  her.  She  seemed 
already  to  speak  from  a  height  which  no  prayer  of  his  could 
reach,  had  he  desired  to  make  any.  But  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  hour  when  he  resigned  his  heart's  desire  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  and  now  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  Armine,  that  be 
heard  her  words,  saw  her  spirit,  as  it  were,  unveiled,  he  felt, 
as  D'Antignac  had  felt  before  him,  that  her  resolve  was  based 
on  no  impulsive  fancy,  but  on  the  clear  and  positive  words — 
heard  now  as  of  old  by  many  a  faithful  soul — "  Leave  all  and 
follow  me." 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  "  he  asked  presently  in  a  low  tone. 
"  You  know  what  is  in  my  heart,  but  you  have  sealed  my  lips." 

"  Have  we  not  understood  each  other  almost  without 
words  from  the  first?"  she  answered  gently,  rising  as  she 
spoke  and  standing  before  him,  a  slender  figure  in  the  slanting 
sunset  glow.  "  Believe  me,  all  is  better  so ;  and  you — in  a 
little  while  you  will  feel  it.  For  this  is  God's  will — I  am  sure 
of  it — and  he  makes  no  mistakes.  See ! "  she  clasped  her 
hands  with  the  old  familiar  gesture — "  after  what  I  have 
known  could  I  turn  my  back  upon  humanity  which  suffers, 
and  upon  God  who  calls,  to  be  merely  happy  ?  Ah  !  no.  You 
must  feel — say  that  you  feel  I  could  not !  " 

He,  too,  rose,  answering  with  every  faculty  of  his  being 
to  the  sudden  passion  of  that  demand  upon  him. 
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"  I  feel  it  now,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  not  felt  it  before.  All 
that  I  have  offered  is  worthless  compared  to  what  you  choose. 
How  could  a  man  dare  to  make  himself  the  rival  of  God  ?  I 
do  not  dare.  Go,  in  God's  name!  Leave  happiness  to  those 
who  have  no  higher  good." 

"But  is  there  not  happiness  in  the  higher  good?"  she 
said.  "  The  world  may  not  know  it,  but  you  know  that  there 
is.  To  work,  to  endure,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  God's  ser- 
vice and  the  service  of  the  poor,  in  lessening  for  a  few  the 
misery  that  drives  them  to  despair — what  is  the  happiness  of 
ease  and  content  and  natural  love  to  this?  It  is  wonderful 
that  God  should  have  called  me  to  this  happiness;  but  since 
he  has — oh !  if  hereafter  you  ever  think  of  me,  let  it  be  to 
thank  him  for  .me  !  " 

She  turned  and  went  away  before  he  could  utter  a  word ; 
but,  left  alone,  he  said  to  himself  that  he  should  ever  after  re- 
member her  chiefly  as  she  had  stood  before  him  then — her 
eyes  full  of  infinite  radiance,  and  her  figure  touched  by  a  light 
that  left  the  room  with  her. 

As  D'Antignac  grew  better  one  of  the  first  visitors  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence  was  Egerton.  The  young  man  had 
been  solicitous  in  his  inquiries,  but  he  had  not  seen  D'Antignac 
until  this  occasion,  when  H6lene  admitted  him  to  the  familiar 
chamber,  warning  him,  however,  not  to  remain  long. 

It  was  an  unnecessary  caution.  For  Egerton  was  so 
shocked  when  he  saw  the  face  that  lay  motionless  on  its  pil- 
lows— as  white  and  thin  again  as  when  he  saw  it  last — that 
he  would  fain  have  escaped  almost  immediately,  fearing  to  ex- 
haust the  little  strength  which  the  sick  man  still  possessed,  had 
not  D'Antignac  detained  him. 

"  Nay,  do  not  go,"  he  said,  when,  after  his  inquiries  were 
over,  the  young  man  made  a  movement  to  depart.  "  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  what  seems  to  me  a  long  time — whether  it 
be  long  or  short  in  reality  I  do  not  know — and  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

"  I  only  fear  to  tire  you — or  to  suffer  you  to  tire  your- 
self," said  Egerton,  hesitating.  "  Mile.  D'Antignac  warned 
me — " 

"  Never  mind  Helene,"  said  D'Antignac.  "  I  don't  allow 
her  to  play  tyrant  over  me  a  moment  longer  than  I  am  able 
to  assert  myself.  Restez !  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  Armine." 

He  made  a  slight  motion  with  his  hand — a  hand  as  thin  and 
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pale  as  the  face — which  Egerton  obeyed  by  resuming  his  seat, 
wondering  as  he  did  so  over  the  marvellous  faculty  of  this  man 
for  forgetting  himself  in  others.  He  had  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  suffering — that  absorbing  subject  to  most  in- 
valids— in  the  fewest  possible  words.  But  he  was  ready  to 
talk  of  Armine,  to  throw  himself  into  the  interests  of  another 
life.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  Egerton  that  he  did  not  speak, 
and  after  a  brief  pause  D'Antignac  went  on  : 

"  Do  you  remember — but  of  course  you  remember — our 
conversation  one  day  about  the  last  charge  which  her  father 
laid  upon  you?  We  decided  then  that  she  must  be  told  of  it, 
if  the  necessity  arose.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has 
not  arisen,  and  that  it  will  never  arise." 

"  I  am  glad — very  glad — to  know  it,"  said  Egerton,  much 
surprised  ;  "  but  pardon  me  if  I  ask  how  can  you  be  sure  that 
it  will  never  arise  ?  " 

"  Because,"  answered  D'Antignac,  "  we  agreed  that  she 
need  not  be  told  unless  there  was  a  probability  of  her  marry- 
ing M.  de  Marigny.  There  is  no  such  probability." 

"  But  there  may  be,"  said  Egerton  a  little  obstinately. 

"  No,"  said  D'Antignac,  with  a  smile  in  his  dark,  serene  eyes, 
"  there  will  never  be.  For  those  who  enter  the  religious  life 
there  is  no  more  question  of  marriage  than  there  is  for  the 
dead ;  and  Armine  will  soon  enter  that  life." 

"  What !  she  will  become  a  nun  !  "  cried  Egerton,  startled 
beyond  control. 

"  Not  exactly  a  nun — that  is,  not  a  cloistered  nun,"  an- 
swered D'Antignac  calmly.  "  She  will  become  a  Sister  of 
Charit}7,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord,  to  nurse  his 
sick  and  tend  his  poor.  If  you  will  think  a  moment  you  will 
perceive  that  it  is  the  only  fitting  end  for  Armine." 

Egerton  did  not  answer ;  he  sat  still  and  thought  for  more 
than  a  moment.  And  he  said  to  himself  at  length  that  it  was 
indeed  the  only  fitting  end  for  the  girl  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  amid  the  terrible  sounds  of  the  social  revolution,  who 
had  heard  the  divine  counsels  of  perfection  perverted  into  war- 
cries  of  communism  and  robbery,  who  had  seen  face  to  face 
the  misery  that  leads  to  revolt  and  the  spiritual  ignorance  that 
leads  to  crime.  What  could  she,  with  her  passionate  soul  and 
her  clear  mind,  do  but  join  the  great  army  of  those  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  carry  light  and  comfort  into  the  dark  places  of 
earth  ?  Dimly  the  young  man  felt  as  she  had  said — that  hap- 
piness, mere  commonplace,  earthly  happiness,  was  not  for  her. 
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It  was  beneath  the  exalted  soul  that  could  not  do  less  for  God 
than  her  own  father  had  done  for  humanity.  By  a  flash  of 
inspiration  Egerton  saw  and  understood  it  all.  Even  before 
the  light  of  faith  had  shone  upon  him  he,  too,  had  felt,  as  noble 
souls  must  feel,  the  divine  necessity  of  sacrifice ;  and  though 
he  could  not  yet  in  his  ignorance  fathom  that  mystery  (which* 
must  be  ever  a  mystery  to  the  carnal  mind)  of  prayer  and  in- 
tercession for  a  guilty  world  which  the  cloister  hides,  he  had 
often  bowed  before  those  heroines  of  divine  charity  who  carry 
through  hospital  wards  and  scenes  of  infinite  wretchedness  the 
habit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  was  truly  a  fitting  end  for  the 
Socialist's  daughter  that  she  should  wear  this  habit  of  the 
devoted  servants  of  the  poor,  and  that  she,  whose  father  had 
denied  God  with  his  dying  lips,  should  go  through  life  hold- 
ing the  crucifix  before  dying  eyes. 

"  I  understand  now  why  it  was  that  I  could  never  feel  as 
if  any  worldly  destiny  within  my  power  to  imagine  would  suit 
her,"  said  the  young  man  at  length  abruptly.  "  As  I  told  you 
once,  she  always  seemed  above  the  possibility  of  love  from  me. 
That  was  not  remarkable ;  but  even  when  I  thought  of  her  in 
connection  with  M.  de  Marigny,  I  might  feel  that  it  would  be 
an  ideal  marriage,  yet  I  could  not  fancy  her  merely  a  happy 
wife  like  other  women.  She  seemed  made  for  some  higher 
destiny — to  be  a  heroine,  a  genius,  or  perhaps  a  saint." 

"She  may  be  all  three  yet,"  said  D'Antignac,  sibling. 
"  Saints  are  the  geniuses  of  the  supernatural  order  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  natural  order  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  a 
touch  of  genius  in  Armine.  But  then,  you  know,  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  enthusiast  about  her." 

"  Every  one  who  knows  her  must  be,"  said   Egerton. 

"Oh!  no,"  D'Antignac  answered.  "To  the  commonplace 
all  things  are  commonplace — and  all  persons  also.  To  appre- 
ciate even  a  genius  or  a  saint  one  must  have  a  little,  at  least, 
of  that  fine  quality  called  sympathy.  I  do  not  flatter  you,  won 
ami,  when  I  say  that  you  possess  more  than  a  little  of  it." 

"  It  proves  a  misleading   quality  sometimes,"  said    Egerton. 

"  Without  doubt.  What  is  there  of  good  which  cannot  be 
turned  to  evil  ?  But  surely  by  this  time  you  have  learned — 
or,  if  you  have  not,  you  will  learn — that  a  man  must  have  some 
certain  guide  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  evil  of 
this  life,  where  evil  so  often  wears  the  guise  of  good." 

"  I  have  learned  it,"  answered  Egerton.  "  I  have  learned 
it  by  the  bewilderment  with  which  I  have  listened  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  voices  that  tried  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  and  only 
added  to  its  mystery  and  its  sadness.  When  one  is  young  and 
rich,  and  the  sun  shines,  this  is  a  delightful  world — provided  one 
does  not  think,  and  that  one  cares  for  nothing  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  existence.  But  if  one  does  think,  and  if  one  begins  to 
question,  then  there  is  no  longer  peace  until  one  has  followed 
principles  to  their  ultimate  end,  and  reached  either  the  dreari- 
ness of  absolute  scepticism  or  the  satisfaction  of  absolute 
faith." 

"And  you  have  reached — ?"  said  D'Antignac  eagerly. 

The  door  opened  at  that  instant,  and  Egerton  rose  to  his 
feet,  glancing  around  quickly.  Then  he  smiled. 

"  I  thought  it  was  Mile.  D'Antignac  coming  to  eject  me," 
he  said,  "  but  it  is  Mile.  Armine.  She  never  appeared  at  a 
better  moment.  Come,  mademoiselle,  and  hear  the  answer  to 
a  question  which  M.  d'Antignac  has  just  asked.  I  think  it  will 
interest  you  a  little." 

Armine  advanced,  and,  laying  her  hand  in  that  which  he 
held  out,  said,  with  the  exquisite  smile  and  voice  that  charmed 
him  first :  "  Whatever  concerns  you,  M.  Egerton,  must  interest 
me." 

Egerton  did  not  release  her  hand  at  once,  but,  holding  it, 
stood  looking  from  herself  to  D'Antignac  for  an  instant.  Then 
he  lifted  his  glance  to  the  crucifix  that  hung  over  D'An- 
tign^'s  couch. 

"  After  God,"  he  said  reverently,  "  I  owe  it  to  you  two 
that  I  am  able  to  say  to-day,  '  Credo  in  unam,  sanctam,  Catho- 
licam  et  Apostolic  am  Ecclesiam.'  ' 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

"  IF  you  should  meet  Miss  Bertram,  will  you  tell  her  how 
much  better  Raoul  is,  and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  her  when- 
ever she  can  come?" 

It  was  Mile.  d'Antignac  who  said  this  to  Egerton  as  he  was 
taking  leave,  and  the  words  lingered  in  his  memory  when  he 
found  himself  again  in  the  streets.  Indeed,  as  he  crossed  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  he  said  to  himself  that  they  were  in  fact  a 
message  which  it  would  be  well  to  deliver  at  once,  since  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  and — he  remembered  it  suddenly — this 
was  the  Bertrams'  reception-day.  A  minute  later  he  had  stop- 
ped a  passing  fiacre  and  was  driving  toward  the  Pare  Mon- 
ceaux. 
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It  was  a  very  familiar  scene  on  which  he  entered  when  the 
door  of  the  Bertram  salon  opened — a  fragrance  of  flowers  filling 
the  air,  sunshine  streaming  on  the  pretty,  fantastic  appoint- 
ments of  the  room,  while  half  a  dozen  voices  were  talking,  and 
the  clatter  of  teaspoons  indicated  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
these  informal  social  occasions.  Egerton  knew  most  of  those 
present,  and  after  he  had  exchanged  several  greetings  he  found 
himself  approaching  Miss  Bertram.  She  was  standing  near  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  sa/on,  talking  to  a  man  who  turned  as  she 
said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Egerton?"  and  revealed,  to  Eger- 
ton's  great  surprise,  the  face  of  Winter. 

"Ah !  Egerton,  is  it  you  ? "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  You  are 
in  Paris  yet,  then?" 

"  So  it  appears,"  answered  Egerton.  "  Why  should  you 
imagine  that  I  was  not?" 

"  I  called  to  see  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  concierge  told 
me  you  had  left.  I  thought  it  very  natural,  considering  your 
experiences  just  at  that  time." 

"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  quite  natural,"  said  Egerton  a  lit- 
tle drily.  Then  he  turned  to  Miss  Bertram.  "  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  Red  Republican  friend  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  who  gave  me  my  first  impulse  toward  Social- 
ism. Behold  him." 

"  Mr.  Winter ! "  said  Sibyl.  "  You  surprise  me.  I  should 
never  have  fancied  him  a  Red  Republican." 

"  Now  that  Egerton  has  betrayed  me,  it  is  too  late  to  deny 
my  opinions,"  said  Winter ;  "  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
why  you  would  not  have  fancied  that  I  held  them." 

She  smiled  a  little.  "  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask,"  she 
said,  "  since  we  have  only  talked  together  for  ten  minutes,  and 
it  is  therefore  rather  strange  that  I  should  have  formed  any 
opinion  concerning  you.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  do  we  not  con- 
ceive an  idea  of  a  person  as  soon  as  we  hear  of  him  ?  If  your 
aunt" — she  glanced  across  the  room  at  an  elderly  lady  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bertram — "  had  said,  '  I  want  to  bring  my  nephew, 
who  is  a  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  to  see  you,'  I  should 
immediately  have  imagined  Red-Republicanism  of  the  most 
furious  type.  But  what  she  did  say  was,  '  I  want  to  bring  my 
nephew,  who  is  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  to  see  you,'  and  how 
could  I  imagine  anything  so  incongruous  as  Orientalism  and 
Red-Republicanism  ?  " 

Egerton  laughed  at  the  expression  of  Winter's  face.  "  The 
oldest  and  the  newest  ideas  of  the  world  brought  into  contact 
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— the  Avesta,  the  Veda,  and  the  Philosophic  Positive!  Confess, 
Winter,  that  it  is  incongruous !  "  he  said. 

But  Winter  was  far  from  confessing  anything  of  the  kind. 
"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  Miss  Bertram  should  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  I  am  *  a  great  Oriental  scholar,'  who 
am  merely  a  student  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature ;  but 
I  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  the  faintest  incongruity  in  study- 
ing the  oldest  myths  of  the  world  and  believing  in  its  latest 
creed  of  progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  naturally  leads  to 
the  other,  as  childhood  leads  to  manhood." 

"  And  so  the  Philosophic  Positive  marks  the  manhood  of  the 
human  race !  "  said  Miss  Bertram.  "  But  may'it  not — I  merely 
throw  out  the  suggestion — mark  its  second  childhood  ?  With 
the  idea  of  gradual  development  there  must  be  connected 
also  the  idea  of  decay.  And  since  we  do  not  know  the  length 
of  life  allotted  to  the  race,  how  are  we  to  tell  that  it  is  not  the 
downward  instead  of  the  upward  path  ?  " 

"  Humanity  is  immortal,"  said  the  Positivist  very  posi- 
tively. "There  is  no  downward  path  for  it.  The  race  will 
constantly  advance  in  knowledge  and  the  application  of  know- 
ledge until — " 

"Yes,  until — what?"  asked  the  young  lady  as  he  paused. 

"  Until  we  attain  social  and  political  perfection,"  said  he 
boldly. 

"And  then?"  said  Miss  Bertram.  "Excuse  me,  but  this 
is  very  interesting,  and  I  always  like  to  press  things  to  their 
ultimate  conclusion.  After  we  have  attained  social  and  poli- 
tical perfection — what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then  we — or  if  not  we,  for  I  fear  there  is  no  hope 
that  we  shall  ever  see  it,  but  those  who  do  see  it — will  enjoy 
it,"  said  Winter,  smiling. 

"  And  become  immortal  ?  "  asked  she. 

It  began  to  occur  to  him  that  this  young  lady  with  her 
grave,  attentive  face  was  covertly  laughing  at  him. 

"  You  are  surely  aware,"  he  said,  "  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  immortality  for  the  individual,  but  only  for  the  race." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  aware  of  it,  but  I  really  cannot 
understand  why  you  should  deny  what  the  world  has  believed 
for  ages  with  regard  to  the  one,  and  assert  what  it  has  denied 
with  regard  to  the  other,  unless  you  have  had  some  new  light 
upon  the  matter." 

"  We  have  had  the  light  of  positive  science,"  said  Win- 
ter. 
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"  And  has  positive  science  discovered  anything  about  im- 
mortality? I  thought  that  it  was  a  subject  which  lay  entirely 
outside  of  its  domain — that  it  refused  to  advance  one  step  be- 
yond the  grave." 

"  True ;  but  there  is  no  grave  for  humanity.  That  is  the 
point." 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  point  very  well  made,"  said  she, 
smiling.  "  If  you  will  not  recognize  any  power  outside  of 
nature,  I  am  unable  to  see  where  you  find  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  anything  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  decay  and  death 
which  governs  everything  that  we  know.  Whatever  had  a 
beginning  must  have  an  end — is  it  not  so  ?  Or  if  you  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  race,  for  which  you  have  no  war- 
rant in  nature,  why  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  in- 
dividual soul,  and  a  heaven  that  will  not  be  only  for  some 
distant  mortal  generations,  but  for  the  immortal  hosts  of  all 
ages  ?  " 

As  she  asked  the  question,  with  her  eyes  full  of  the  bril- 
liant light  that  always  came  into  them  when  anything  roused 
her  interest,  Egerton  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  beautiful,  and  the  same  fact  probably  made  Winter  hesi- 
tate before  saying: 

"Ah!  that  old  dream  of  heaven — what  a  fascination  it  exerts 
over  the  human  mind  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Egerton.  "  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  your  ideal  of  human  progress  will  ever  exert  a  like 
fascination." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Winter.  "  Yet  that  ideal  at  least  is 
tangible." 

"  So  far  from  it — but  you  and  I  have  been  over  this  ground 
before  without  appreciable  result,  so  we  will  not  inflict  a  fresh 
discussion  on  Miss  Bertram." 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  interests  me  very  much,"  said  Miss 
Bertram.  "  There  is  nothing  I  like  more — you  ought  to  know 
that,  Mr.  Egerton." 

"  I  know  how  delighted  you  always  look  at  the  D'An- 
tignacs',"  said  Egerton,  smiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  smiling  in  turn,  "  and  that  reminds  me : 
why  have  you  never  taken  Mr.  Winter  to  the  D'Antignacs'  ? 
It  would  be  just  the  place  for  him." 

"  I  really  never  thought  of  it,"  said  Egerton,  "  but  I  fear 
Winter  would  not  agree  with  you.  He  would  not  think  it  the 
place  for  him." 
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"  I  cannot  give  him  credit  for  such  bad  taste,"  said  she. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  not  enjoying  M.  d'Antignac  and 
the  atmosphere  which  he  creates.  I  wonder" — she  paused  a 
moment,  and  her  face  as  well  as  her  tone  changed — "  if  we  shall 
ever  enjoy  that  atmosphere  again!  Do  you  know,  have  you 
heard,  how  he  is?" 

"I  am  just  from  there,"  Egerton  answered,  "and  I  found 
him  very  much  better — so  much  better  that  I  talked  to  him 
for  half  an  hour — and  when  I  was  leaving  Mile.  d'Antignac 
asked  me  to  tell  you  of  his  improvement,  and  to  add  that  she 
knew  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  cared  to 
come." 

"How  good  of  her!"  said  Sibyl.  "And  how  good  of  you 
to  bring  me  the  message  at  once.  It  makes  me  happy  to  think 
of  seeing  M.  d'Antignac  again ! " 

"  You  will  be  terribly  shocked  when  you  see  him,"  said 
Egerton.  "  He  looks  more  like  a  spirit  than  a  man." 

"  He  always  looked  like  that." 

"  Oh !  he  looks  as  much  so  again  now.  He  has  evidently 
passed  through  the  most  horrible  suffering  possible ;  but  he 
puts  it  aside,  like  a  thing  of  no  importance,  and  begins  to  talk 
about  the  affairs  of  the  person  visiting  him.  It  was  a  way  he 
always  had,  you  know,  and  of  course  one's  egotism  falls  easily 
into  the  trap.  I  am  always  disgusted,  when  I  go  away,  to  re- 
member how  much  I  have  talked  about  myself." 

Miss  Bertram  laughed.  "  I  know  very  well  what  you 
mean,"  she  said,  "  but  on  such  occasions  I  am  not  disgusted 
with  myself,  because  I  am  sure  that  M.  d'Antignac's  interest 
has  not  been  pretended." 

"  This  M.  d'Antignac  must  be  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,"  said  Winter.  "  To  set  people  to  talking  of  themselves 
and  make  them  believe  that  they  are  thereby  immensely  in- 
teresting him — that  is  the  perfection  of  worldly  tact." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bertram ;  "  but  worldly  tact  is  only  the 
imitation  of  something  better — of  real  self-forgetfulness — and 
that  M.  d'Antignac  possesses.  To  put  others  before  one's  self 
— that  is  what  spiritual  perfection  and  good-breeding  both 
demand.  But  one  is  to  the  other  what  gold  is  to  paper  cur- 
rency. Somebody  long  ago  said  that." 

"  Well,  one  must  admit  that  paper  currency  is  more  con- 
venient," said  Winter,  "  but  one  likes  now  and  then  to  touch 
gold.  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  this  M.  d'Antignac.  Who 
is  he?" 
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Egerton  gave  his  history  in  few  words ;  then  he  said  :  "  You 
see  he  is  a  person  with  whom  you  have  little  in  sympathy, 
but  if  you  really  care  to  see  him  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  receive  you." 

Winter  hesitated.  A  papal  soldier,  a  passionate  Catholic — 
certainly  he  had  little  in  sympathy  with  the  man  who  was 
these  things.  He  was  about  to  say,  "  No,  thanks ;  on  the  whole 
I  do  not  care  to  know  him,"  when  Sibyl  spoke  : 

"  M.  d'Antignac  is  a  man  who  has  something  in  sympathy 
with  every  one,  and  his  friends — or  at  least  his  acquaintances 
— seem  to  belong  to  all  shades  of  opinion.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  yourself  at  all  out  of  place  in  his  salon,  Mr.  Win- 
ter ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  certainly  allow  Mr. 
Egerton  to  present  you  next  Sunday.  We  always  go  there 
on  Sunday,  if  he  is  able  to  receive." 

The  "  we  "  conquered.  The  student  of  Oriental  literature, 
who  had  been  dragged  against  his  will  out  of  his  Bohemian 
retirement  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  felt  that  he  should  like  to 
meet  again  those  brilliant  eyes  and  hear  that  charming  voice. 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice  with  pleasure,  mademoiselle," 
he  said,  "  if  Egerton  will  present  me." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Egerton,  "  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  your. kind  offices.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
I  owe  my  introduction  to  Duchesne  to  you." 

"Ah,  poor  Duchesne!"  said  Winter.  "He  was  your  en- 
thusiasm for  a  time.  But  I  never  expected  you  to  be  a  serious 
convert  to  Socialism,  and  I  was  therefore  surprised  that  you 
should  have  been  going  to  Brussels  with  him  when  he  was 
killed." 

"  It  was  curiosity,  idleness — I  hardly  know  what,  but  cer- 
tainly not  conviction — which  was  taking  me,"  said  Egerton. 
"  It  was  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  and  yet — I  am  and  al- 
ways shall  be  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  having  enabled  me 
to  know  Duchesne." 

Miss  Bertram  glanced  at  him  a  little  keenly  as  Winter 
said : 

"  He  was  a  wonderful  man  and  a  great  loss  to  his  cause. 
We  could  have  better  spared  many  who  are  more  famous. 
If  he  could  not  convert  you,  no  one  ever  will." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Egerton.  "  No  one  ever 
will — to  Socialism.  Though  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
Socialism  has  an  ideal  which  is  noble  and  generous  compared 
to  the  selfish  materialism  of  the  society  against  which  it  re- 
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volts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  reaction  against  this  materialism ;  and 
it  cannot  be  long  before  the  two  forces  come  to  open  war. 
There  is  a  terrible  judgment  approaching  for  the  world  which 
has  made  Mammon  its  god  and  prosperity  its  supreme  excel- 
lence." 

Winter  regarded  the  speaker  curiously. 

"  What  a  singular  person  you  are  !  "  he  said.  "  You  are 
neither  fish  nor  flesh.  You  acknowledge  that  materialism  is 
crushing  society,  and  yet  you  will  not  join  the  forces  that 
fight  against  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  asked  Egerton  tranquilly. 
"  There  are  other  forces  besides  Socialism  which  fight  against 
it.  It  was  not  Socialism  which  said,  '  Woe  unto  ye  rich,' 
and  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor.' ' 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  Positivist,  with  contempt,  "  the  great  Found- 
er of  Christianity  may  indeed  have  said  that,  but  you  know  as 
well  as  I  that  the  so-called  Christian  churches  have  long  since 
abandoned  such  doctrines  and  made  a  complete  and  lasting 
alliance  with  Mammon." 

"  I  grant  you  that  the  human  so-called  churches,  founded 
by  men  whose  first  act  was  to  seize  the  heritage  of  the  poor 
and  to  obliterate  from  men's  minds  the  counsels  of  perfection, 
have  done  so,"  Egerton  answered ;  "  but  we  may  put  them 
aside.  They  have  indeed  upheld  the  worship  of  material 
prosperity  which  now  curses  the  world ;  but  their  day  is 
over.  Every  man  who  thinks  recognizes  now  their  want  of 
logical  basis,  their  absolute  incapacity  to  teach  or  lead  hu- 
man society.  But  the  church — the  one,  majestic  church 
of  all  ages — which  taught  them  all  that  they  know,  repeats 
for  ever  the  words  that  I  have  uttered,  and  for  ever  proves 
her  right  to  utter  them  by  being  continually  slandered,  per- 
secuted, and  led  to  Calvary  like  her  Lord." 

Winter  stared  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said  :  "  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be  !  I  am  not  surprised  !  When  people  have  re- 
actionary sympathies  one  never  knows  where  they  will  end." 

"  Or,  rather,  one  knows  very  well  where  they  will  end,1  if 
they  have  any  logic,"  said  Egerton.  "  Unfortunately  a  great 
number  of  worthy  and  excellent  people  have  none  at  all.  And 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  the  amusement  of  setting  up 
a  man  of  straw  in  order  to  knock  him  down.  We  do  not 
care  to  investigate  doctrines  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve true.  The  history  of  the  perpetuation  of  error  lies  in 
that." 
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"  Some  things  one  scorns  too  much  to  think  them  worth 
examination,"  said  the  other. 

Egerton  shook  his  head.  "  Ah,  mon  cher"  he  said,  "  there 
is  fear  as  well  as  scorn,  else  you  would  not  forget  all  scho- 
larly and  philosophical  rules.  You  would  not  look  at  the 
most  stupendous  fact  of  human  history  solely  by  the  light  of 
partisan  testimony.  But  " — he  turned  to  Miss  Bertram — "  I 
am  afraid  I  must  apologize.  I  forgot  that  I  was  not  at  M. 
d'Antignac's.  In  a  salon  like  this  one  should  not  fall  into  such 
grave  discussions." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  with  a  slight  air  of  disdain, 
whether  for  him  or  the  salon  it  was  difficult  to  tell ;  "  we 
should  be  talking  about  the  Op6ra  Comique,  the  fashions, 
and  the  races.  To  do  us  justice,  we  were  discharging  our 
duty  in  that  line — were  we  not,  Mr.  Winter? — when  you  came 
up." 

"  Then  there  only  remains  for  me  to  take  myself  away," 
said  Egerton,  with  a  smile. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Winter.  "  My  aunt,  I  see,  is  rising, 
and  after  I  have  put  her  in  her  carriage  we  will  walk  down 
the  Boulevard  together." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  in  the  open  air,  stroll- 
ing along  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  toward  the  Madeleine. 
Both  were  silent  for  some  time,  and  it  was  presently  Winter 
who  spoke : 

"  What  a  beautiful  woman  Miss  Bertram  is ! — and  as  clever 
as  she  is  beautiful!  I  am  tempted  to  wish  that  my  aunt  had 
come  to  Paris  a  little  earlier  ;  yet  I  know  that  things  are  best 
as  they  are.  I  should  only  have  singed  my  wings — to  no 
purpose." 

"  You  cannot  tell  that,"  said   Egerton  somewhat  absently. 

The  other  glanced  at  him  quickly  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  little 
indignantly. 

"  Don't  tempt  me  to  knock  you  down  !  "  he  said.  "  As  if 
I  could  not  see  how  she  changed  color  when  you  came  up ! 
Well,  there  are  some  things  that  not  even  Socialism  can  set 
straight.  We  can  never  give  all  men  an  equal  chance  with 
a  woman." 

"  Nor  with  many  other  things,"  said  Egerton,  smiling,  yet 

effectually   startled.     "  But,    my    dear   Winter,    if   you   imagine 

that  /  have  any   chance   with    Miss  Bertram   you   are   greatly 

mistaken.     Sometimes  I   think  that  she  dislikes,    and    I    am    al- 
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ways  sure  that  she  scorns,  me — though,  honestly,  I  do  not 
know  why." 

"  Because  you  are  so  stupid,  I  presume,"  said  Winter  drily. 
"  You  must  be  uncommonly  stupid  if  you  believe  that.  If 
ever  I  saw  a  woman's  eyes  speak — but  why  should  I  enlighten 
you?  You  don't  deserve  such  luck!" 

Egerton  could  not  restrain  a  laugh. 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  imagination  was  your  strong 
point,"  he  said.  "  The  idea  of  Miss  Bertram — who  is  a  veri- 
table Lady  Disdain — regarding  me  with  favor  is  absolutely 
ludicrous,  though  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  have  never 
at  any  time  needed  more  than  a  grain  of  encouragement  to 
precipitate  me  into  a  grand  passion  for  her.  But  the  grain 
of  encouragement  has  never  come." 

"  Nor  ever  will,"  said  Winter,  with  a  scorn  equal  to  that 
of  Miss  Bertram.  "  Encouragement !  Bah !  does  one  look 
for  a  queen  to  smile  like  a  grisette  ?  The  man  who  wins  Miss 
Bertram  must  win  her  without  encouragement — he  must  win 
her  in  spite  of  herself!  And  I  only  wish" — with  an  honest 
sigh — "  that  I  were  the  man  !  " 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ON  Sunday"  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  many  days,  [his 
friends  gathered  again  around  the  couch  on  which  D'An- 
tignac  lay — pale,  worn,  but  with  tranquil  content  in  his  eyes 
and  smile.  Not  a  single  face  was  missing  of  those  most  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  he  looked  at  them  as  one  who  did  not  know 
how  long  such  sight  may  be  granted  ;  for  he  was  as  well  aware 
as  the  doctors  that  the  sharp  suffering  which  had  withdrawn 
for  a  time  might  return  at  any  hour,  and  that  the  exhausted 
forces  of  life  must  then  go  down  before  it.  Something  of 
this  thought  was  in  the  smile  with  which  he  received  con- 
gratulations on  his  improvement  and  put  aside  all  discussion 
of  his  condition.  "  I  am  comparatively  free  from  pain  to- 
day," he  said.  "  That  is  enough ;  we  jvvill  not  think  of  yes- 
terday  or  to-morrow." 

Egerton  was  one  of  the  latest  arrivals,  having  gone  to  the 
Quartier  Latin  for  Winter,  who  had  forgotten  his  promise  and 
was  only  animated  to  keep  it  by  the  thought  of  meeting  Miss 
.Bertram.  Yet  even  khe  was  touched  indescribably  by  the 
scene  upon  which  he  entered — by  the  pale,  serene,  almost  ra- 
.  diant  face  of  the  man  who  lay  helpless  on  his  couch,  and  by 
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the  joyous  cheerfulness  of  those  around  him.  D'Antignac 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  "  Miss  Bertram  has  been  tell- 
ing- me  about  you,"  he  said  to  the  young  man.  "  I  wish  you 
had  come  earlier.  Egerton  should  have  brought  you  before." 

"  I  have  seen  very  little  of  Winter  of  late,"  said  Egerton. 
"  His  life  and  mine  have  somehow  drifted  into  different 
channels." 

"  There  was  no  drifting  about  it,"  said  Winter.  "  They 
have  always  been  in  different  channels.  Life  for  me  means 
work,  and  for  you  pleasure.  There  is  a  wide  difference." 

"  A  difference  altogether  in  your  favor,"  said  D'Antignac. 
"  There  are  few  people  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  man  who 
lives  only  for  his  own  pleasure ;  though  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  Egerton  belongs  to  that  class." 

"I  have  belonged  to  it,"  said  Egerton  simply,  "and  I  can 
testify  that  you  are  right.  The  man  is  indeed  to  be  pitied 
who  has  no  better  end." 

Winter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Here  we  are  at  once  at 
our  old  point  of  disagreement,"  he  said.  "  Men  who  are 
elevated  by  fortune  above  the  need  to  work  will  always  live 
for  their  own  pleasure." 

"  You  see  the  conclusion,"  said  Egerton,  looking  at  D'An- 
tignac with  a  smile.  "  Therefore — so  runs  the  syllogism — no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  enough  of  fortune's 
goods  to  elevate  them  above  the  need  to  work." 

"  The  conclusion  is  as  false  in  logic  as  in  fact,"  said  D'An- 
tignac. "  The  man  who  is  not  restrained  by  a  sense  of  duty 
from  living  for  his  own  pleasure  as  a  millionaire  would  not 
be  restrained  as  a  laborer,  except  by  the  narrowness  of  his 
means.  But  even  in  narrow  means  there  is  scope  for  selfish- 
ness— and  the  selfishness  of  the  workman  who  leaves  his  fam- 
ily without  food  while  he  spends  his  wages  on  drink  is  more 
keenly  felt  than  the  selfishness  of  the  fine  gentleman  who 
lives  for  his  own  amusement." 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Winter,  "  living  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment is  a  luxury  which  fortune  secures  to  the  fine  gentle- 
man, and  of  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  world  desire  to 
deprive  him." 

"  In  order  that  they  may  have  greater  freedom  in  living 
for  their  amusement?"  said  D'Antignac,  with  a  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,  that  no  one  shall  possess  such  free- 
dom ;  that  every  one  shall  be  forced  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work  of  the  world." 
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"  That  sounds  very  well,"  said  D'Antignac  quietly,  "  but 
have  you  a  recipe  for  banishing  selfishness  from  the  world 
that  you  think  it  possible  to  prevent  men — most  men — from 
seeking  their  own  interest  and  pleasure?  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  tendency  of  human  nature,  there  are  not  many  drones 
in  the  human  hive,  and  democrats  like  yourself  should  re- 
member that  for  every  great  achievement  of  the  world — for 
statecraft,  for  heroism,  for  art,  for  science,  for  all  that  gives 
permanence  and  splendor  to  civilization — you  are  indebted  to 
men  who  were  elevated  by  fortune  above  the  need  of  servile 
toil." 

"  Even  Oriental  research  might  come  to  an  end  if  its  stu- 
dents were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  digging  for  their 
bread,"  said  Egerton. 

"  As  it  happens,"  said  Winter,  "  it  is  exactly  for  my  bread 
that  I  am  digging  among  Oriental  roots." 

"  Secondarily,  perhaps,  but  not  primarily,"  said  Egerton, 
"  else  I  am  sure  you  might  find  a  quicker  way  'to  make  it. 
No,  no;  in  the  ideal  republic  of  Socialism  there  will  be  no 
leisure  for  refined  pursuits  or  high  intellectual  processes. 
The  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  attainment  must  follow  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  What !  do  you  think  that  we  are  going 
to  tolerate  scholars  and  geniuses  any  more  than  dukes  and 
millionaires?  Let  us  be  consistent  and  have  equality  in  ^  all 
things.  Nature,  it  is  true,  disdains  to  recognize  it ;  but  then 
we  may  improve  upon  nature." 

"  I  can't  flatter  you,  Egerton,  that  sarcasm  is  your  forte" 
said  Winter.  "  If  there  is  anything  for  which  the  Revolution 
is  remarkable  it  is  for  the  manner  in  which  it  fosters  intellec- 
tual life." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sibyl  Bertram,  unable  longer 
to  restrain  her  impatience,  abruptly  ended  another  conversa- 
tion in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  drew  near.  The  smile 
which  the  last  assertion  had  drawn  to  D'Antignac's  lip  at 
once  attracted  her  attention. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  a  moment  sooner,"  she  said.  "  M. 
d'Antignac  looks  so  much  amused  that  something  very  enter- 
taining must  have  been  said." 

"  Something  very  entertaining  was  certainly  said,"  answer- 
ed D'Antignac,  "  though  I  acquit  Mr.  Winter  of  any  intention 
to  be  amusing.  He  has  just  informed  us  that  the  Revolution 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  fosteringt  intellectual  life." 

"  And   can   any  one   deny  it  ? "   demanded    Winter  with   as- 
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tonishment.  "  Is  not  every  fetter  removed  from  speculative 
thought?  Is  not  the  educational  question  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  every  country  in  Europe  ?•" 

The  smile  had  left  D'Antignac's  lip  now,  and  a  light  came 
into  his  eye  that  meant,  as  Sibyl  knew,  the  rousing  of  his  deep- 
est feeling.  But  his  voice  was  as  calm  and  gentle  as  ever  when 
he  answered  : 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  Every  fetter  is  certainly  removed  from 
speculative  thought,  and  the  right  to  deny  God's  truth  has 
ended  in  the  right  to  blaspheme  and  denounce  him.  It  is  also 
very  true  that  the  educational  question  is  the  burning  question 
of  the  day  in  every  country  of  Europe.  But  why  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  Revolution  is  filled  with  zeal  for  learning  ?  Every 
dispassionate  man  must  be  aware  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
simply  because  the  schools  are  the  propaganda  of  revolutionary 
and  infidel  ideas.  The  battle  is  not  for  education,  but  for  god- 
less education.  Else  why  are  the  teaching  orders  expelled  from 
France,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  every  religious  house  of  in- 
struction closed?" 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  said  Winter,  "  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  education,  in  the  proper  and  enlightened  sense  of  the 
word,  can  be  given  in  a  religious  house." 

"  And  therefore,"  said  D'Antignac,  with  unmoved  calmness, 
"  you  forbid  those  who  differ  with  you  to  send  their  children 
where  they  please.  I  will  not  pause  to  point  out  the  admir- 
able consistency  of  liberal  ideas — for  we  have  long  since  learn- 
ed that  '  freedom  of  thought '  means  freedom  to  oppress  all  who 
do  not  agree  with  you — but  I  will  venture  to  ask  when  the 
church  became  incapable  of  guiding  the  civilization  which  it 
created  ?  For  you,  a  student,  a  scholar,  you  who  have  your 
dwelling  in  the  old  Pays  Latin,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  '  there  is  not  a  man  who  talks  against  the  church  in  Europe 
to-day  who  does  not  owe  it  to  the  church  that  he  is  able  to 
talk  at  all.' " 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Winter,  "  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  but — " 

"  But  you  think  it  well  to  repay  that  debt  by  exiling  their 
descendants  and  converting  houses  of  learning  into  barracks  for 
soldiers.  Eh  bien,  do  you  ever,  in  passing  through  the  famous 
quarter  where  you  live,  try  to  recall  the  idea  of  the  great  uni- 
versity which  once  existed  there,  with  its  swarming  thousands 
of  students,  its  forty-two  colleges,  its  abbeys,  cloisters,  and 
churches,  enriched  by  an  art  that  had  been  taught  by  faith  ? 
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Then  does  it  occur  to  you  to  remember  that  every  noble 
foundation  was  laid  in  centuries  that  an  age  of  shallow  learn- 
ing ventures  to  call  '  dark,'  by  ecclesiastics  to  whom  the  modern 
world  pays  its  gratitude  in  reviling  ?  and  how  and  by  what 
it  was  destroyed?" 

Winter  colored  slightly.  "  The  Revolution,  of  course,  did 
not  spare  it,"  he  said,  and  then  paused. 

"  No,"  said  D'Antignac,  "  the  Revolution  did  not  spare  it. 
Through  those  splendid  halls,  through  the  great  libraries  and 
stately  cloisters,  swept  the  storm  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
thought,  and  those  who  now  excuse  this  storm  find  it  con- 
venient to  forget  that  it  not  only  demolished  churches  and 
violated  tombs,  but  that  it  also  suppressed  all  houses  of  learn- 
ing. Under  its  fierce  blast  the  great  University  of  Paris  per- 
ished, and  was  replaced  by  a  bureaucratic  system  of  public 
instruction  which  has  filled  even  the  chairs  of  the  Sorbonne 
with  doctors  of  infidelity,  and  degraded  such  few  of  the  an- 
cient colleges  as  remain  to  mere  lyceums,  where  the  youth  of 
France  are  trained  to  despise  all  that  their  fathers  honored, 
and  to  extol  and  imitate  the  deeds  of  men  who,  while  calling 
themselves  apostles  of  reason,  strove  to  extinguish  the  light  of 
human  intelligence  as  well  as  that  of  divine  faith." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  as  the  clear,  vibrating  tones 
ceased.  For  once  Winter  could  not  reply.  He  knew  the  stub- 
born facts  of  history,  and,  confronted  with  them,  had  no  word 
of  excuse  to  make.  Presently  D'Antignac  looked  at  him  with 
a  kindly  smile. 

"  When  next  you  enter  the  Sorbonne,"  he  said,  "  think  a 
little  of  this,  and  try  to  realize  that  the  church  which  did  such 
great  things  for  human  learning  when  she  was  queen  of  all 
nations  and  no  man  denied  her  power  is  not  likely  to  desire  to 
doom  men  to  ignorance  now.  On  the  contrary,  she  desires  to 
rescue  them  from  the  ignorance  and  the  false  learning — that 
is,  learning  resting  on  false  premises — which  are  destroying 
society  and  menacing  civilization." 

"  He  is  certainly  a  remarkable  man,"  said  Winter  to  Miss 
Bertram,  when  he  had  discreetly  withdrawn  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  couch.  "  It  is  not  so  much  what  he 
says — one  has  heard  that  before — but  the  way  in  which  he  says 
it,  and  the  look  with  which  he  accompanies  it.  I  understand 
now  the  change  that  has  come  over  Egerton.  A  month  or  two 
ago  he  was  as  near  a  Socialist — by  Jove  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  that  cannot  be  Mile.  Duchesne  yonder?." 
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"Yes,"  said  Sibyl,  smiling  at  the  amazement  of  his  tone, 
"that  is  Mile.  Duchesne.  You  know  her,  then?" 

"  I  met  her  once  at  her  father's.  But  it  is  impossible ! 
It  cannot  be  the  person  I  mean.  How  would  she  come 
here  ?  " 

"  Very  simply.  The  D'Antignacs  are  old  friends  of  hers. 
And  she  is  certainly,  I  think,  the  person  you  mean — that  is, 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Socialist  Duchesne." 

"  But  his  daughter — here  !  " 

"  It  does  seem  remarkable,  no  doubt,  especially  when  you 
knew  him.  But  I  assure  you  that  she  is  his  daughter;  and 
here  is  Mr.  Egerton  to  support  me  in  the  assertion." 

"  Yes,"  said  Egerton,  who  drew  near  at  the  moment,  "  it 
is  certainly  Mile.  Duchesne.  Should  you  like  to  renew  your 
acquaintance  with  her?" 

"Renew!  I  have  no  idea  that  she  remembers  me,"  said 
Winter.  "  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  her  father's 
daughter  comes  to  be  here." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  said  Egerton.  "  The  D'An- 
tignacs, strange  as  it .  may  seem,  were  her  oldest  friends  in 
Paris,  and  she  had  no  relatives.  Suppose  you  come  and  speak 
to  her?  I  assure  you  she  does  not  shrink  from  her  father's 
friends." 

Thus  encouraged,  Winter  consented  to  be  taken  up  to  Ar- 
mine,  and,  having  presented  him,  Egerton  returned  to  Miss 
Bertram. 

"  I  have  returned  good  for  evil  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner," he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  It  was  to  Winter  that  I  owed 
my  introduction  to  Duchesne,  and  now  I  have  repaid  the 
debt  by  presenting  him  to  Armine.  If  any  one  can  counter- 
act her  father's  work  she  can." 

"  Did  she  counteract  it  in  you  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bertram. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  think  I  owe  more  to  her  than 
even  to  M.  d'Antignac,  since  but  for  her  I  do  not  believe  I 
should  ever  have  been  roused  to  sufficient  interest  to  listen  to 
him." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then,  without  looking  at 
him,  Miss  Bertram  said : 

"  Do  you  know — have  you  heard — what  her  intentions 
are  ?  " 

"To  enter  the  religious  life?"  he  answered.  "Yes,  I 
heard  that  some  time  ago.  Did  not  you  ?  " 

"  No,"   she   answered,   lifting   her  eyes   now  and  regarding 
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him    with   a   scrutiny   so   keen   that   it   puzzled   him.     "  I    only 
heard  of  her  resolution   to-day.     It  surprised  me  very  much." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Egerton.  "It  did  not  surprise  me 
at  all.  Of  course  there  was  a  little  shock  at  first,  but  in  five 
minutes  I  agreed  with  M.  d'Antignac  that  it  is  the  only  fit 
end  for  her.  It  is  what  I  always  dimly  felt  that  she  was  in- 
tended for.  I  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  but  for  that," 
he  ended,  with  a  smile. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  do  so?"  said  Miss  Ber- 
tram— involuntarily  it  seemed. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  the  young  man  answered,  though  he 
looked  a  little  surprised.  "  My  feeling  for  her  was  not  at  all 
of  that  kind.  She  seemed  to  inspire  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent— as  if  she  had  been  a  saint  already.  I  always  thought 
her  like  Guercino's  St.  Margaret,"  he  added,  smiling  again. 

"  Saint  or  no  saint,  I  think  if  I  had  been  a  man  I  must  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her,"  said  Miss  Bertram  ;  "  so  you  see  I 
only  gave  you  credit  for  good  taste  in  suspecting  you  of  hav- 
ing done  so." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Egerton  answered,  "  but  " — he  paus- 
ed, then  added  in  a  low  tone,  "you  should  have  known  bet- 
ter." 

Miss  -Bertram  lifted  her  eyebrows.  Her  glance  said  as 
plainly  as  words,  "What  had  I  to  do  with  it?"  But  notwith- 
standing this,  there  must  have  been  some  faint  sign  of  that 
encouragement  concerning  the  lack  of  which  Egerton  had 
complained,  for  he  went  on  quickly  : 

"  I  have  long  said  to  myself  that  there  only  needed  a  word, 
a  glance,  to  make  me  passionately  in  love  with  you  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  now  that  the  word  or  glance  has  been  needed.  You 
have  always  seemed  to  regard  me  with  so  much  scorn  that 
hope  has  been  out  of  the  question  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  love  without  hope." 

Sibyl  did  not  answer — indeed,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  in  this  speech  which  required  an  answer — but  after 
an  instant  she  rose  and  moved  away,  not,  however,  toward  any 
of  the  various  groups,  but  farther  away  from  them,  to  one  of 
the  open  windows  which  overlooked  the  river.  This  embold- 
ened Egerton  to  follow  her. 

"  I  know,"  he  went  on,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  pursues  an 
argument,  "  that  my  life  has  been  deserving  of  your  scorn,  and 
that  your  vague  aspirations  at  which  I  used  to  smile  were 
more  than  my  contentment  with  lower  things.  Yet  perhaps 
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I  seemed  more  contented  than  I   was,  and  if   self-disgust  may 
lead  to  better  things- 
He  was  interrupted  here.     With  her  old  impetuosity  Sibyl 
turned  to  him. 

"  And  what  was  my  life  that  /  should  have  ventured  to 
scorn  any  one  ? "  she  said.  "  You  do  not  understand — you 
never  understood — it  was  because  I  thought  you  had  the 
power  to  do  something  better  that  I  was  impatient.  But  I 
have  grown  a  little  wiser.  I  know  now  that  one  should  not 
criticise  unless  one  has  a  better  way  to  point  out.  I  had 
none." 

"  But  there  is  a  better  way,"  said  Egerton,  "  and,  if  you 
will,  we  may  seek  it  together.  This  sounds  presumptuous, 
perhaps" — as  she  stood  still  and  did  not  answer — "and  I 
have  no  right  to  expect  you  to  believe  in  me.  But  we  have 
both  felt  that  life  is  meant  for  something  better  than  mere 
living  for  one's  own  interest  or  one's  own  pleasure ;  and  I 
think  we  both  see  that  the  nobler  existence  is  within  our 
reach.  The  question  is,  shall  we  enter  upon  it  together  or 
apart?  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  But  if — if  there  is  the  least 
hope  for  me,  I  am — willing  to  wait — to  serve — " 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-evening,  dear  M.  d'Antignac," 
said  Sibyl  half  an  hour  later. 

D'Antignac  looked  up  at  her  as  she  stood  in  her  charming 
beauty  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  extending  her  hand.  He 
took  it  with  a  smile,  and  glanced  from  her  to  Egerton,  who 
stood  by.  Did  those  kind,  dark  eyes  read  everything?  It 
seemed  so  to  the  two  who  met  them. 

"  We  have  a  better  salutation  than  that  in  French,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  forms  of  greeting.  For  brief 
or  long  parting,  for  joy  or  sorrow,  for  life  or  death — what 
better  can  we  say  than  adieu  ?  It  expresses  all  blessing  and 
it  places  those  whom  we  love  where  we  would  wish  ever  to 
leave  them.  So,  my  dear  friends " — he  held  out  his  other 
hand  to  Egerton — "  £  Dieu  !  " 

THE  END. 
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ONE  Indian  Summer's  day  in  the  year  1808  a  horseman  rode 
out  of  the  village  of  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Catochtin  Mountain,  which  was  about  two  miles  distant.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  which  come  only  in  Indian  Summer.  The 
persimmon-trees  along  the  roadside  were  loaded  with  ripe  fruit ; 
the  air  was  balmy  and  perfectly  still ;  a  slight  haze  tinged  the 
landscape,  giving  it  a  reposeful,  dreamy  look  ;  overhead,  soaring 
round  and  round  in  a  vast  circle,  were  a  number  of  turkey-buz- 
zards ;  and  as  the  eye  rested  upon  the  broad  sweep  of  primeval 
forest  which  clothed  the  beautiful  mountain — one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Blue  Ridge — you  might  almost  have  fancied  that  a  gigantic 
rainbow  had  dropped  down  from  the  sky  and  remained  to  give 
it  all  its  joyous,  glorious  autumn  tints. 

"How  do  you  like  Emmittsburg? "  spoke  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubois,  addressing  a  pale-faced  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who 
rode  behind  him  with  his  feet  thrust  deep  into  the  good  priest's 
pockets,  which  served  him  for  stirrups.  "  I  like  it  much  better 
than  Baltimore,"  answered  Jim  Taney.  "  And  if  my  sister  were 
only  here  I'd  be  perfectly  happy." 

"  Well,  be  patient,"  said  the  priest.  "  Agnes  is  now  in  the 
care  of  Mother  Seton,  who  is  coming  by  and  by  to  make  a  Home 
not  far  from  our  home."  "  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  my  sis- 
ter again !  "  continued  Jim.  "  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been 
separated  since  father  and  mother  died.  Oh  !  I  love  Agnes  very, 
very  much." 

When  they  had  reached  what  is  known  to-day  as  Featherbed 
Lane  they  entered  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  and,  after  proceeding 
a  short  distance,  came  to  another  road  which  led  straight  up  the 
mountain.  Here  young  Taney  clapped  his  hands  and  in  his  ex- 
citement almost  fell  out  of  the  saddle ;  for  he  had  discovered  an 
opossum  waddling  across  a  fallen  tree  which  spanned  a  roaring 
brook  ten  paces  to  the  left,  and  he  had  never  seen  an  opossum 
before ;  the  animal  looked  so  droll  as  it  turned  its  roguish  head 
half  round  to  wink  at  him,  and  Jim  wanted  to  run  and  catch  it. 
"  O  Father  Dubois !  "  he  exclaimed  presently,  "  do  stop  here. 
Do  build  the  college  here !"  "  This  would  not  be  a  bad  spot," 
replied  the  reverend  gentleman,  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out 
of  an  old  French  snuff-box.  "  But,  my  dear  boy,,  let  us  explore  a 
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little  further ;  let  us  go  as  far  as  yonder  log-cabin  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream."  So  saying,  the  priest  with  the  boy  forded 
the  trout-brook,  in  those  days  a  good  deal  broader  than  it  is  to- 
day. They  were  welcomed  at  the  humble  abode  by  a  widow 
named  Peggy  McEntee,  who  with  her  own  hands  hitched  the 
nag  to  a  hickory  sapling,  then  bade  Mr.  Dubois,  whom  she  knew, 
to  enter  and  take  some  refreshment.  "  And  you,  too,  little  boy," 
she  added,  "  must  be  hungry  after  your  ride.  Come  in  and  taste 
my  doughnuts." 

Taney  needed  no  urging,  and  when,  after  eating  his  fill,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Dubois  afoot  to  a  point  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated, he  declared  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  a  finer  place 
than  this.  "  For  Mrs.  McEntee  has  stuffed  my  pockets  full  of 
chestnuts,"  he  said.  "  And  she  tells  me  that  the  rabbits  and 
'possums  cannot  be  counted,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of 
squirrels.  Oh  !  look,  look  ;  there  goes  a  rabbit !  "  And  before 
Mr.  Dubois  could  stop  him  Jim  was  scampering  at  full  speed 
through  the  bushes  and  briars.  By  and  by  he  found  his  way 
back  ;  his  pretty  blue  cap  was  missing,  nor  could  he  find  it  any- 
where, although  he  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  search,  so 
dense  was  the  laurel  thicket  into  which  he  had  foolishly  plunged. 

"  That  rabbit  is  no  doubt  laughing  at  you,"  spoke  Mr.  Du- 
bois. "  Well,  I'll  set  a  trap  and  catch  him,  and  then  Til  laugh 
at  him"  returned  Jim,  with  a  grin,  who  had  thick  curly  hair  and 
looked  much  better  without  his  cap  than  with  it.  The  clergy- 
man smiled,  then,  after  climbing  a  few  steps  further,  paused  and 
exclaimed  :  "  What  a  magnificent  view  !  'Tis  here  I  will  build 
the  church ;  and  down  below,  shielded  by  the  mountain  from  the 
cold  west  winds  in  winter,  shall  stand  the  college  and  seminary." 

"When?  How  soon?  Oh!  do  let  us  come  here  at  once," 
cried  Jim.  "  For  there  are  so  many  chestnuts  here,  and  rabbits, 
and  'possums! " 

"  You  will  have  something  else  to  do  besides  trapping  rab- 
bits and  getting  nuts,"  answered  Mr.  Dubois,  patting  his  head. 
"  Oh !  to  be  sure,  I  will  study  very  hard  and  become  very  learn- 
ed," pursued  Jim.  "  Mount  St.  Mary's  College — "  said  Mr.  Du- 
bois in  a  musing  tone. 

"What!  is  that  to  be  the  name  ?"  asked  Taney,  who  had 
keen  ears.  "  Yes  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  institution  may  give 
to  our  country  many  worthy  priests  and  scholars.  Mount 
St.  Mary's  is  a  sweet-sounding  name.  Dear  Mount  St. 
Mary's  !  " 

"  And  my  sister  will  not  be  far  from  me,"  said  the  boy,  his 
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eyes  sparkling  with   delight.     "  And  when   Agnes  is  here  this 
will  be  Paradise — nothing  else  but  Paradise." 

Having  thus  decided  that  the  college  should  stand  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  between  Mrs.  McEntee's  and  another 
dwelling  occupied  by  an  aged  slave  belonging  to  her,  who  had 
been  born  in  Africa  and  was  named  Pompey,  Mr.  Dubois  jog- 
ged back  to  Emmittsburg,  reading  his  breviary  as  he  went  along, 
and  now  and  again  telling  restless  Jim  not  to  thrust  his  feet 
entirely  through  his  coat-pockets. 

The  glowing  account  which  Taney  brought  to  the  eleven 
boys  who  had  stayed  behind  made  them  all  eager  to  move  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

And  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  went  towards  noon  of 
the  following  day.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Dubois  to  keep 
his  merry  band  in  order.  Five  rabbits  crossed  the  road  within 
a  few  steps  of  them  ;  a  lazy  opossum  was  discovered  dozing  on 
top  of  a  persimmon-tree  ;  while  one  boy  declared  that  he  spied  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys.  And  turkeys,  opossums,  and  rabbits  drew 
from  the  future  collegians  a  volley  of  stones ;  while  Jim  Taney, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  restrain,  was  half-way  up  the  tree 
before  Mr.  Dubois  could  make  him  come  down.  "Wait,  wait," 
exclaimed  the  priest.  "  Time  enough  to  catch  'possums  by  and 
by." 

Being  very  hungry,  the  youngsters  were  glad  to  reach  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Elder,  about  a  mile  east  of  Peggy  McEn- 
tee's, where  they  found  a  substantial  dinner  awaiting  them — fried 
chicken,  hominy,  and  stewed  apples.  And  here  for  the  next  six 
months  they  took  their  meals  as  well  as  slept,  studying  in  an-. 
other  log  dwelling  hard  by. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  the  boys  stood  in  line  before 
Mr.  Dubois ;  there  were  James  Taney,  John  Lilly,  Frederic 
Chatard,  Jonathan  Walker,  Harry  Beelen,  Tom  Conner,  John 
and  Felix  McManus,  William  Miles,  Robert  Hickey,  Richard 
Cole,  and  James  Shorb. 

Their  reverend  master  told  them  in  a  few  earnest  words  that 
they  were  to  begin  immediately  to  fell  trees  and  clear  the 
ground  for  a  college.  "  Take  good  care,"  he  said,  "  of  the  axes 
and  hatchets  which  I  shall  give  you.  Be  not  distracted  while  at 
work  by  rabbits  and  squirrels.  We  are  about  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  institution.  Every  day  we  shall  devote  a  few 
hours  to  study  ;  but  our  chief  occupation  for  some  time  to  come 
must  be  hewing  logs,  digging  up  roots,  and  rolling  away  stones. 
Let  us  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  bless  our  undertaking." 
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This  brief  address  was  answered  by  three  cheers ;  after  which, 
led  by  Joe  Elder,  who  was  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  im- 
plements, they  proceeded  towards  the  babbling  brook,  and  there, 
between  the  cabin  of  Mrs.  McEntee  and  that  of  her  venerable 
slave — who  was  to  assist  them  in  their  labor — was  begun  the 
building  of  "  The  Mountain  "  ;  for  by  this  name  the  college  was 
known  in  after-times. 

It  greatly  edified  Mr.  Dubois  to  see  how  zealously  the  lads, 
after  a  brief  instruction  from  Mr.  Elder,  set  themselves  to  their 
task  ;  the  brambles  and  trees  were  attacked  with  an  energy  that 
was  uncommon,  and  Mrs.  McEntee  stood  at  her  door  with  hands 
outstretched  in  wonder.  At  ten  o'clock  she  was  to  bring  them 
a  supply  of  doughnuts.  "  But,  alas  !  if  they  go  on  at  this  rate," 
she  ejaculated,  "•  they'll  have  such  appetites  that  they'll  eat  me 
out  of  house  and  home." 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  chestnut-tree  which  Taney 
and  Willy  Miles  were  trying  to  lay  low  had  a  good  many  nuts 
upon  it;  and  after  hearing  them  drop  here  and  there — some- 
times they  dropped  plump  on  their  heads — they  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  but,  throwing  aside  their  axes,  made  for  the  tempting 
chestnuts.  Just  at  this  moment  a  hickory-tree  which  Pompey 
was  cutting  down  began  to  creak  and  totter ;  and  lo !  what 
should  presently  emerge  from  a  lofty  clump  of  leaves  but  a 
flying-squirrel.  At  once  arose  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  yells.  In 
vain  did  Pompey  tell  them  it  was  only  a  poor  little  squirrel  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly  catch  it ;  as  it  sailed  from  tree  to 
tree  along  the  mountain-side  the  eager  throng  followed  like 
hounds  in  full  cry.  Into  the  brook  two  of  them  tumbled — Jack 
Lilly  and  Fred  Chatard — while  the  others  continued  the  break- 
neck pursuit,  until  by  and  by  Mr.  Dubois  could  no  longer  hear 
their  voices  in  the  distance.  Then,  after  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
he  gravely  asked-  Mr.  Elder  what  was  to  be  done.  The  lat- 
ter shrugged  his  shoulders  and  advised  that  the  scapegraces 
be  given  no  doughnuts  at  ten  o'clock.  Whereupon  Pompey 
scratched  his  grizzly  wool  a  moment,  then  in  a  most  deferential 
tone  said :  "  Massa,  I'd  no  punish  'em  for  running  off.  Leave 
'em  to  me  ;  I  cure  "em."  "  What  will  you  do,  Pompey  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Dubois.  "  Wait,  raassa,  and  you'll  see.  They  no 
quit  work  again.  I  cure  'em."  "  Well,  I  shall  trust  to  your  wis- 
dom, Pompey,"  answered  Mr.  Dubois.  "  I  only  hope  they'll 
not  get  lost  in  the  forest."  After  waiting  half  an  hour  the  boys 
were  seen  strolling  back  ;  they  were  all  breathing  very  hard,  and 
some  had  their  faces  scratched  by  the  briars.  Then  Tancy, 
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looking  most  innocent,  informed  his  reverend  master  that  he 
had  found  his  lost  cap.  "  And  I  do  believe  it  was  hidden  in  a 
rabbit's  nest,"  he  said.  "  For  it  was  under  a  hazel-bush,  and  a 
rabbit  was  sitting-  upon  it."  "  And  oh !  what  fun  we  had  chas- 
ing the  rabbit,"  put  in  Miles.  "  Which  you  no  doubt  caught, 
and  the  squirrel  too,"  answered  Mr.  Dubois,  trying  to  look 
serious.  "  You  are  indeed  very  successful  hunters." 

"No,  sir,  they  both  got  away,"  said  Hickey,  which  remark 
caused  everybody  to  laugh. 

Here  Mr.  Dubois  perceived  that  Chatard  and  Lilly  were  en- 
deavoring to  screen  themselves  behind  their  comrades,  for  they 
were  wet  through  and  through — having  fallen  in  the  brook,  we 
remember — and  were  ashamed  to  be  seen.  But  instead  of  repri- 
manding them  he  merely  bade  them  repair  to  Peggy  McEntee's 
and  there  dry  their  clothes. 

"  Father  Dubois  is  the  kindest  master  I  ever  knew,"  said 
Lilly  to  his  friend  as  they  descended  the  hill.  "  Yes,  he  hardly 
ever  gets  out  of  humor,"  replied  Chatard,  who  had  known  the 
good  priest  in  Baltimore — where  from  his  likeness  to  Napoleon 
he  was  called  the  Little  Corsican — "  and  in  future  I'll  not  leave 
my  work  to  go  after — a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel."  "  Well,  if  he  had 
flogged  me  for  falling  into  the  water,"  continued  Lilly,  "  I'd 
probably  be  much  inclined  to  wade  in  it  this  very  afternoon  in 
search  of  a  bullfrog  that  I  saw  swim  under  the  bank.  But  now  I  - 
mean  to  do  just  what  will  please  Father  Dubois." 

While  they  were  talking  the  Widow  McEntee  was  discov- 
ered climbing  the  ascent,  holding  her  apron  wide  open  as  if  it 
was  filled  with  something.  "  Doughnuts  are  coming,"  whis- 
pered Pompey  to  Jim  Taney.  Jim  needed  but  this  to  rouse  his 
whole  being  into  full  activity.  He  had  scarcely  yet  got  back  his 
breath  after  his  long  run ;  but  the  word  doughnuts  sent  a  thrill 
through  his  veins,  his  lungs  filled  out  at  once,  and  down  the 
hillside  he  went,  followed  by  the  other  excited  youngsters.  So 
great  was  the  impetus  of  their  combined  rush  that  had  not  Mrs. 
McEntee  dropped  her  load  of  cakes  and  fled  for  her  life  they 
might  have  overturned  her  and  broken  her  precious  neck. 

The  scene  which  now  took  place  made  even  good-natured 
Mr.  Dubois  brandish  his  cane,  while  Mr.  Elder  exclaimed,  with 
a  rueful  shake  of  the  head :  "  'Tis  little  work  we'll  get  out  of 
these  idle  brats." 

Pompey,  however,  enjoyed  the  scramble  and  tussle  im- 
mensely ;  perhaps  he  saw  anew — through  the  mist  of  far-off 
years — a  combat  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.  His  huge  mouth 
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grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  his  eyes  well-nigh  jumped  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  his  arms  swung  round  like  two  flails,  while  Mr.  Du- 
bois  and  Joe  Elder  hastened  to  quell  the  disturbance.  But  it 
was  several  minutes  before  even  their  voices  could  be  heard. 
Jim  Taney,  although  only  thirteen  and  seemingly  a  frail  lad,  was 
as  active  as  a  cat,  and  had  grabbed  much  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  doughnuts :  his  pockets  were  crammed  full,  between 
his  gleaming  teeth  he  clinched  a  cake — which  happily  hindered 
him  from  shouting,  but  made  his  face  grow  exceedingly  red — 
while  in  each  fist  was  a  doughnut  crushed  out  of  all  shape ;  for 
his  fists  were  striking  right  and  left  at  Lilly  and  Miles,  who  were 
both  attacking  him  with  intent  to  make  him  surrender  a  part  of 
what  he  had  so  greedily  grabbed. 

Hickey  and  Shorb,  in  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  scattered  cakes,  were  trampled  upon  by  a  number 
of  heels ;  and  a  sorry  aspect  the  ravenous  scramblers  presented 
when  finally  peace  and  quiet  were  restored  by  their  master's 
hickory  stick. 

"  Golly  !  Dat  was  glorious !  "  ejaculated  Pompey  as  he  picked 
up  one  of  the  warriors,  whose  nose  was  bleeding.  But  Mr.  Du- 
bois  thought  otherwise.  After  bidding  the  slave  to  hold  his 
tongue  he  administered  a  sharp  reproof  to  these  early  students 
at  "  The  Mountain,"  and  concluded  by  allowing  them  only  one 
doughnut  apiece.  Taney,  however,  got  more  than  one,  for  he 
had  already  swallowed  a  cake  and  a  half. 

And  now  timidly  from  her  hiding-place  behind  a  stump  crept 
Peggy  McEntee,  who  could  do  nothing  but  roll  up  her  eyes  and 
clasp  her  hands ;  for  they  were  fine-looking  lads,  these  twelve 
"  Mountaineers,"  and  now  to  behold  their  dishevelled  hair  and 
torn  collars  did  deeply  move  her  loving  heart.  But  presently 
she  smiled  and  patted  Taney 's  cheek  ;  for  woman,  being  a  non- 
combatant  by  nature,  doth  eminently  admire  pluck  and  pugna- 
city in  the  other  sex. 

Having  obtained  leave  of  Mr.  Dubois,  Pompey  now  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  boys  a  few  words.  "  Young  gemmen," 
he  said,  "  you  are  young  and  inexperienced,  as  you  showed  by 
chasing  a  flying-squirrel  awhile  ago,  thinking  that  he  might  be 
caught.  Next  time  your  axes  scare  a  squirrel  out  of  his  nest 
don't  even  look  up  at  him.  Father  Dubois  wants  us  to  make  a 
big  clearing  here  for  a  college  where  your  heads  are  to  become 
chock-full  of  learning.  Therefore,  young  gemmen,  while  you 
are  at  work,  work  in  downright  earnest ;  don't  notice  squirrels 
and  rabbits.  But  there  is  a  time,  too,  for  play  ;  and  now  I  wish 
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to  say  that  I'm  going  to  teach  you  how  to  make  rabbit-traps, 
and  that  some  night  when  the  ground  is  a  little  damp  I'll  get  my 
hounds,  Bowser  and  Towser,  and  we'll  all  go  after  'possums. 
And  believe  old  Pompey :  there's  nothing  better  than  roast 
'possum  for  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper;  stuff  him  with 
chestnuts,  stick  an  ear  of  corn  in  his  mouth,  and  then — well, 
young  gemmen,  roll  up  your  eyes." 

When  Pompey  had  ended  this  brief  speech  every  boy  made 
for  his  axe,  while  Mr.  Dubois  complimented  the  aged  slave  on 
his  well-timed  remarks  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day — barring 
an  hour  for  dinner — all  labored  with  good-will,  so  that  by  the 
time  evening  arrived  not  a  little  ground  had  been  cleared.  Such 
conduct  pleased  Mr.  Dubois,  who  said  as  they  wended  their  way 
back  to  Joe  Elder's :  "  Boys,  you  have  done  well  to-day,  and  it 
shall  not  be  long  before  Pompey  takes  you  out  'possum-hunt- 
ing." "  Oh  !  do  let  him  take  us  this  very  evening,"  exclaimed 
Taney.  "  Why,  I'm  not  in  the  least  tired." 

But  Mr.  Dubois  answered :  "  This  evening,  James,  you  must 
go  to  bed  early;  you  all  need  a  good  long  sleep." 

Next  morning  Taney  awoke  an  hour  before  it  was  time  to 
rise,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  rouse  his  schoolmates,  who 
began  immediately  to  talk  about  rabbits  and  squirrels ;  no 
thought  of  a  book  entered  their  heads,  until  by  and  by  Hickey 
said  :  "  I  hate  Latin  grammar;  don't  you,  Shorb  ?" 

"  Y-yes,"  answered  Shorb,  a  fat,  good-natured  lad,  who  was 
only  half-awake.  Upon  which  Taney  jerked  the  pillow  from 
under  his  head,  and  presently  Shorb  added  with  a  yawn  :  "  En- 
glish grammar  is — is  hard  enough.  What  a — a  horrid  time  Ro- 
man boys  must  have  had  with  their  grammar! "  "  Well,  Pompey 
says  he  never  studied  any  grammar  at  all,"  spoke  Miles.  "  Yet 
see  what  a  fine  speech  he  delivered  yesterday."  "  Pompey 's  a  per- 
fect Cicero,"  said  Lilly,  flinging  his  pillow  at  Hickey.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  volley  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  pillows ;  and  the  fun 
and  uproar  only  ended  when  Mr.  Dubois  opened  the  door.  But 
then  it  ended  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic.  You  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop,  a  mouse  creep  over  the  floor;  and  wjien  Mr.  Dubois 
bade  them  get  up  and  come  to  prayers,  one  boy  after  another 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  yawned,  and  the  kind-hearted  priest, 
bending  over  Jim  Taney,  said  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  wake  you,  James, 
but  it  is  late  and  time  for  prayers." 

In  a  jiffy  all  the  youngsters  were  on  their  feet  crying  out, 
"  Oh  !  do  let's  make  haste  ;  it's  late  ;  it's  time  for  prayers." 

The  reverend  gentleman,  be  it  here  said,  had  just  returned 
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from  Emmittsburg,  whither  he  had  gone  before  sunrise  to  offer 
up  Mass  ;  and  he  had  brought  back  two  pedagogues  sent  to  him 
from  Baltimore.  The  moment  the  boys  laid  eyes  on  their  teach- 
ers, who  stood  a  little  behind  Mr.  Dubois,  a  violent  chill  crept 
over  them,  and  Hickey,  his  fevered  fancy  conjuring  up  visions  of 
rattans,  determined  to  put  on  two  pairs,  of  trousers,  which  might 
prove  useful  in  case  of  contingencies.  Mr.  Smith  was  tall  and 
lank,  with  a  sallow  complexion  and  of  a  bilious  temperament. 
Mr.  Monahan  was  a  thick-set  Irishman,  with  short-cropped  hair 
which  stood  up  like  bristles. 

"  The  tall  fellow  looks  as  if  he  had  been  feeding  on  Latin 
grammar;  doesn't  he?"  whispered  Taney.  "Yes,"  answered 
Miles  under  his  breath.  "  And  I  think  I  see  a  Greek  root  stick- 
ing out  of  his  left  ear." 

"  Well,  the  stout  one  with  red  face  looks  as  if  he  had  some  fun 
in  him,"  said  Miles. 

"  Humph  !  I  wish  they  hadn't  come,"  said  Taney,  heaving  a 
sigh — "  at  least  not  till  we  had  finished  the  big  log-house  where 
our  school  is  to  be."  Here  Mr.  Dubois  clapped  his  hands,  and 
presently  all  were  on  their  knees. 

Having  performed  their  morning  devotions,  they  breakfasted, 
and  all  ate  with  good  appetites  except  Taney.  To  him  had 
come  a  letter  from  his  sister,  and  so  deep  was  his  emotion  on 
reading  it  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  tears  from  flowing ; 
and  when  Hickey  giggled  and  called  him  a  baby  for  crying, 
Taney  gave  him  a  pretty  hard  punch  in  the  side,  which  caused 
Hickey  to  utter  a  groan  and  spill  some  hot  coffee  on  his  lap. 

This  disturbance  made  Mr.  Smith  knit  his  brow  and  lift  his 
right  hand  in  a  threatening  manner.  But  he  went  no  farther,  for 
this  was  Jim's  first  offence  ;  and  presently  Taney  and  Hickey  were 
good  friends  again.  But  still  Taney  did  not  touch  his  breakfast ; 
he  could  do  nothing  but  read  and  reread  Agnes'  letter.  And 
after  they  had  left  the  table  he  took  Mr.  Dubois'  hand  and  asked 
how  soon  his  sister  would  arrive.  "  I  have  already  told  you," 
replied  Mr.  Dubois,  "  that  she  will  be  here  next  spring  with 
Mother  Seton."  "  Next  spring !  "  sighed  Jim.  "  Oh  !  that  seems 
very,  very  far  off." 

Thanks  to  Pompey's  promise  to  take  them  soon  on  an  opos- 
sum-hunt, the  youngsters  worked  like  beavers  this  day,  as  well 
as  the  next  and  the  next ;  and  besides  the  old  slave  and  Mr. 
Elder  there  were  several  other  skilful  axemen  to  assist  them, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  ground  for  the  college 
and  college  garden  had  been  pretty  well  cleared,  and  Peggy 
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McEntee  declared  that  she  hardly  recognized  the  place,  it  was 
so  changed. 

At  ten  o'clock  every  forenoon  she  treated  the  boys  to  fresh 
doughnuts;  nor  had  the  boys  ever  tasted  more  delicious  water 
than  the  water  which  flowed  in  the  brook  close  by,  and  which  in 
years  to  come  was  to  give  delight  to  so  many  thirsty  students 
as  it  bubbled  out  of  the  fountains  on  the  college  terrace. 

Saturday  evening  after  supper  they  were  allowed  to  go  with 
Pompey  to  the  mountain  in  quest  of  opossums.  Mr.  Smith 
shook  his  head  and  hinted  to  Mr.  Dubois  that  they  might  get 
into  mischief.  But  Mr.  Dubois  was  not  afraid  to  trust  to  their 
honor;  and  so  off  went  the  frolicsome  band,  Pompey  leading  and 
carrying  a  big  bag  in  which  to  put  the  game,  while  at  his  heels 
trotted  Bowser  and  Towser — dogs  seemingly  of  no  particular 
breed,  and  which  he  aptly  styled  meat-hounds. 

No  sooner  had  the  boys  departed  than  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
nothing  to  do,  set  out  for  Emmittsburg  to  get  whatever  letters  or 
parcels  he  might  find  addressed  to  the  care  of  his  superior.  It 
was  a  dark  night,  the  air  a  little  moist,  and  just  the  kind  of  wea- 
ther for  scent  to  lie  well.  When  the  youngsters  heard  this  they 
rubbed  their  hands  in  glee  and  began  to  count  their  opossums  in 
advance,  while  Shorb  exclaimed :  "  I  do  wish  my  whole  life 
could  be  a  'possum-hunt.'' 

"  Well,  I  reckon  these  be  your  happiest  days,"  observed  Pom- 
pey, as  they  entered  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"  They  would  be  the  happiest  days  for  me  if  my  sister  were 
here,"  said  Taney,  who  was  constantly  thinking  of  Agnes — his 
dear  Agnes. 

"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  studying  Latin  grammar,"  put  in 
Miles.  "  Do  you,  Pompey  ?"  "  Can't  answer  that,"  replied  the 
venerable  African.  "  'Twouldn't,  of  course,  be  no  good  to  me. 
But  I'm  only  a  poor  nigger ;  you  may  become  an — an  archbishop 
some  day."  This  remark  was  greeted  by  a  peal  of  laughter,  and 
for  many  a  day  afterwards  Miles  was  known  among  his  school- 
fellows as  the  "Archbishop." 

The  first  opossum  was  captured  right  at  the  back  of  what  is 
to-day  the  college  God's-acre,  and  he  was  taken  alive  by  Taney, 
who,  braving  the  animal's  sharp  teeth,  climbed  the  tree,  and, 
deftly  unwinding  his  tail  from  the  branch  round  which  it  was 
coiled  like  a  snake,  let  him  drop  into  the  bag  which  Pompey  held 
open  underneath.  "  We'll  have  him  for  dinner  to-morrow,"  cried 
Shorb,  as  he  peeped  into  the  bag.  "  No,  let's  keep  him  and  tame 
him,"  said  Felix  McManus. 
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"  Let's  hide  him  in  Mr.  Smith's  bed  to-morrow  night,"  said 
mischievous  Taney. 

"  But  'possums  bite  right  hard,"  observed  Pompey  gravely. 
"  Very  glad  they  do,"  said  Hickey.  They  were  still  debating 
what  should  be  the  fate  of  their  first  opossum  when  the  dogs 
treed  another ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  third  and  a  fourth  were 
bagged. 

"  I'd  like  to  find  a  coon  afore  we  get  home,"  said  Pompey, 
"  for  then  we'd  see  a  tussle ;  'tisn't  every  dog  can  whip  a 
coon."  "  Yes,  yes — a  coon,  a  coon!"  cried  all  the  boys  atone 
breath. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Pompey  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear,  listened  intently.  His  dogs  were 
barking  furiously  down  in  the  valley.  "  What  have  they  treed 
now  ?  "  said  Miles.  "  Perhaps  a  wild-cat,"  said  Chatard.  "  Well, 
I  never  heard  that  kind  of  bark  afore,"  said  Pompey.  "  It's  a 
strange  bark  to  me  ;  let's  make  haste  and  see  what  they've  treed." 
Immediately  the  boys  armed  themselves  with  stout  sticks  ;  and 
now,  with  daring  Taney  leading  the  van,  carrying  a  stick  and  a 
stone,  down  the  mountain  they  hurried,  for  the  barking  seemed 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  Featherbed  Lane. 

But  the  youngsters  were  soon  a  long  distance  ahead  of  Pom- 
pey, whose  limbs  were  stiff  with  age,  and  he  was  far  behind 
when  by  and  by  they  reached  a  cedar-tree  up  at  which  Bowser 
and  Towser  were  barking  like.  mad. 

"  O  fellows  !  it's  a  bear !  a  bear !  "  cried  Taney,  flinging  a 
stone  at  a  big,  dark  object  dimly  visible  among  the  topmost 
branches. 

"  A  bear !  a  bear  !  "  cried  the  others  ;  and  only  one  boy  was 
afraid  to  approach  near  the  cedar.  His  name  we  do  not  give,  for 
in  after-life  he  became  a  most  holy  and  learned  bishop. 

"  Boys  !  boys ! "  shouted  Mr.  Smith  down  from  the  top  of 
the  tree,  "what  are  you  doing?  Don't  you  know  me?  I'll 
flog  every  one  of  you  !  "  "  A  bear  !  a  bear !  "  screamed  the 
youngsters  louder  and  louder  ;  so  that  poor  Mr.  Smith's  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  din,  and  he  feared  to  descend  lest  the  dogs 
might  devour  him.  The  unfortunate  man  was  obliged  to  bury 
his  head  in  a  crotch  of  the  cedar  for  fear  of  the  stones,  which 
were  whizzing  by  like  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  while  his  legs,  which  un- 
happily were  very  long,  dangled  in  full  view  of  the  hunters  and 
were  hit  more  than  once.  The  boys  were  highly  elated  at  hav- 
ing treed  such  big  game. 

"Young  gemmen,  what  in   tarnation   is  it?"   cried   Pompey, 
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arriving  almost  out  of  breath.  "  A  bear  !  a  bear  !  "  was  the  ex- 
cited response.  Then,  while  Pompey  was  stretching  out  his 
neck  and  straining  his  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  animal,  the 
boys  kept  up  a  deafening  yelling  and  shouting,  and  presently 
Taney,  seizing  the  negro's  axe,  proceeded  to  fell  the  tree,  which, 
after  a  shower  of  heavy  blows,  tumbled  with  a  crash  on  venture- 
some Hickey,  who  was  partially  stunned  ;  and  before  the  latter 
could  regain  his  feet  Mr.  Smith  had  clutched  him  by  the  collar. 
Immediately  the  other  boys  scattered  in  different  directions, 
Taney  and  Shorb  making  for  the  mountain,  up  which  they  went 
as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  them. 

"  I  wonder  where  we  are  ?  "  said  Shorb  after  they  had  run  a 
long  way  through  the  woods.  "  I  reckon  we're  lost,"  answered 
his  friend.  "  But  no — no,  we're  not.  I  see  a  light  ahead  of  us." 
In  a  few  min-utes  they  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  forest 
and  found  themselves  at  a  rock  which  stood  on  the  northeast 
<brow  of  the  Catochtin.  This  spot  was  afterwards  called  "  In- 
dian Lookout";  for  seated  by  a  fire,  which  was  not  at  all  un- 
3pleasant  this  moist,  chilly  night,  was  an  Indian.  "Don't  be 
scared,"  spoke  the  latter — for  the  boys  looked  a  little  startled  at 
the  grim,  dusky  visage  turned  upon  them.  "  You've  got  out  of 
the  trail,  have  you  ?  Don't  be  scared."  "  We  have  been  hunt- 
ing 'possums,"  replied  Taney.  "  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Elder's?"  "Some  distance.  I'll  show  you  the  trail 
which  leads  down  to  the  valley,"  said  Tobias — or  Uncle  Toby,  as 
ihe  had  been  christened  by  the  people  of  Emmittsburg,  whither 
he  went  now  and  again  to  sell  cigars,  or  "  Tobies,"  as  the  col- 
lege boys  called  them  long  after  the  old  Indian  himself  had  gone 
to  the  Happy  Hunting- Ground. 

"  Well,  is  this  your  home  ?  "  inquired  Shorb.  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered Tobias.  "  My  wigwam  is  near  by.  I  am  the  last  of  my 
tribe,  and  I  cultivate  a  patch  of  tobacco,  which  in  winter-time  I 
make  into  cigars." 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Taney. 

"Smoke?"  said  the  Indian,  offering  the  boys  a  handful  of 
"  Tobies."  "  I  have  promised  Mr.  Dubois  not  to  smoke,"  re- 
plied Taney,  "  and  I  will  not  break  my  promise."  "  Nor  I," 
said  Shorb. 

"  I  know  Mr.  Dubois,"  said  Tobias.  "  All  the  folks  about 
here  know  him.  He's  very  good,  and  very  strong  too.  He  can 
walk  'most  as  far  as  I  could  when  I  was  his  age.  But  he  isn't 
here  now  ;  he  can't  see  you.  Do  try  my  tobacco." 

Again  the  .boys  shook  their  heads,  and  the  Indian,  after  star- 
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ing  at  them  a  moment  in  wonder,  rose  to  his  feet  and  guided 
them  safely  down  the  mountain. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dubois  was  obliged  to  punish  his  school- 
boys. For  Mr.  Smith  had  told  him  what  they  had  done  in 
Featherbed  Lane:  how  they  had  wantonly  flung  stones  up  the 
tree  and  bruised  his  legs,  which  were  all  black  and  blue,  and 
called  him  a  bear,  and  then  had  hewn  the  tree  down  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  his  neck.  Whereupon  his  brother  pedagogue 
had  inwardly  laughed  and  wished  that  he  had  been  present  to 
witness  the  sport. 

"  I  say,  fellows,  it's  worth  being  obliged  to  learn  seven  pages 
of  Latin  grammar  just  to  have  such  a  jolly  hunt  as  we  had  last 
evening,"  spoke  Taney.  "  Well,  Mr.  Smith  suspects  that  I  was 
smoking,"  said  Shorb ;  "  for  he  made  me  open  my  mouth,  and  I 
came  near  biting  his  nose  off." 

"  But  Mr.  Dubois  believed  our  word  of  honor,"  said  Taney. 
"  And  it's  true  we  didn't  smoke."  Then  presently  he  added  : 
"  But,  fellows,  Shorb  and  I  discovered  a  lonely  spot  on  the 
mountain  where  lives  an  old  Indian  named  Tobias,  who  makes 
cigars."  "  Really  ?  "  ejaculated  Harry  Beelen,  who  was  fond  of 
tobacco.  "  Well,  I  must  make  Tobias'  acquaintance." 

Having  committed  to  memory  their  seven  pages  of  Latin 
grammar,  the  boys  repaired  to  the  mountain,  where,  on  a  part  of 
the  clearing  nearest  the  brook,  a  big  log-house  was  commenced — 
the  first  building  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College. 

And  here  day  after  day  they  labored  industriously  with 
Pompey,  Joe  Elder,  and  their  teachers,  while  happy  Mr.  Dubois, 
seated  on  a  stump,  read  his  breviary  and  superintended  the 
work. 

Nor  did  Peggy  McEntee  ever  forget  to  bring  them  dough- 
nuts at  ten  o'clock. 

And  often  at  noontime,  while  they  were  resting,  Mr.  Dubois 
would  tell  them  of  the  thrilling,  awful  scenes  he  had  witnessed 
in  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  how  one  morning  he 
met  his  former  schoolmate,  the  redoubtable  Robespierre,  who,  in- 
stead  of  taking  his  head  off,  had  invited  him  to  breakfast. 

One  Saturday  Mr.  Dubois  went  to  Baltimore — afoot,  too,  the 
whole  fifty  miles — and  shortly  after  his  departure  Mr.  Smith  set 
out  for  Emmittsburg,  where  he  said  he  hoped  to  find  a  letter.  At 
about  the  same  hour  Harry  Beelen  disappeared.  But,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  not  missed.  For  the  other  boys  begged  Mr.  Mona- 
han,  who  was  a  well-read  scholar,  to  tell  them  about  Hannibal's 
invasion  of  Italy.  "  Beelen  will  be  back  before  his  absence  is 
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discovered,"  whispered  Taney  to  Miles.  Then  aloud  he  said  : 
"  Oh  !  how  interesting  it  is,  Mr.  Monahan,  to  hear  you  tell  about 
Hannibal."  "  Please  go  on,  sir,"  said  Miles.  "  I  could  listen  to 
you  a  whole  week  talking  about  Hannibal." 

And,  thus  encouraged,  the  guileless  Mr.  Monahan  proceeded, 
while  the  truant  boy  made  his  way  through  the  forest  to  Indian 
Lookout. 

"  I  have  come  here,"  spoke  Beelen,  when  at  length  he  found 
himself  at  the  wigwam — "  I  have  come  here  to  get  a  supply  of 
cigars.  I  am  a  school-boy  under  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois  ;  and  I  love 
'  Tobies,'  as  I  am  going  to  call  the  cigars  you  make." 

The  Indian  made  no  response,  but  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  ; 
at  which  Beelen  wondered  not  a  little  and  threw  his  eyes  curi- 
ously about  him.  Then,  never  having  seen  a  wigwam  before,  he 
determined  to  enter  this  one.  But  Tobias  grabbed  him  by  the 
trousers  and  drew  him  back.  At  this  moment  a  moth-eaten  red 
blanket  which  hung  across  the  entrance  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
whom  should  the  dumfounded  lad  discover  within  the  narrow 
abode — which  was  full  of  tobacco-smoke — but  solemn  Mr.  Smith, 
looking  very  confused  ;  for  his  pockets  were  crammed  with  "  To- 
bies," and  his  nether  jaw  dropped  about  two  inches  when  he  saw 
Harry  Beelen,  whom  he  had  flogged  the  day  before.  But  if  Mr. 
Smith  felt  abashed  in  the  presence  of  his  pupil,  the  latter  was 
frightened,  and  Beelen's  first  impulse  was  to  run  away.  In  less 
than  a  minute,  however,  Mr.  Smith  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and,  coming  out  of  the  wigwam,  he  patted  the  boy's  head  in  a 
kindly  manner  and  said  he  would  grow  to  be  a  learned  man ; 
which  unexpected  praise  almost  took  the  boy's  breath  away.  For 
if  there  was  a  dunce  at  school  it  was  Beelen ;  and  Beelen  knew  it. 
Then  together  they  went  back  to  Mr.  Joseph  Elder's,  neither  of 
them  uttering  a  word  ;  and  when  in  Featherbed  Lane  a  "  Toby  " 
slipped  out  of  Mr.  Smith's  pocket,  Beelen  was  afraid  to  pick  it 
up,  while  the  pedagogue  lifted  his  eyes  towards  a  turkey-buz- 
zard which  was  soaring  overhead,  and  muttered  something  in 
Latin  which  the  boy  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Dubois  seemed  never  to  have  been  told  of  Beelen's  visit 
to  Tobias,  the  cigar-maker,  for  the  lad  was  not  punished  for 
having  gone  there  without  leave ;  and  albeit  mischievous  Taney 
extracted  every  one  of  the  "  Tobies  "  from  Mr.  Smith's  pockets 
at  midnight  in  the  little  dormitory,  Mr.  Smith  did  not  complain 
of  the  loss,  but  asked  Mr.  Dubois  to  give  the  boys  a  half-holiday 
on  the  following  Monday,  which  request  was  granted,  and  for 
a  while  Mr.  Smith  was  almost  as  popular  as  Mr.  .Monahan. 
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Happy  indeed  were  these  first  "  Mountaineers ";  and  when 
Agnes  Taney  heard  from  Mr.  Dubois  how  much  her  brother  was 
enjoying  himself  at  "  The  Mountain,"  she  begged  Mother  Seton 
not  to  wait  until  spring-time,  but  to  move  to  Emmittsburg  imme- 
diately. 

But,  happy  as  the  boys  were,  a  grief  came  to  them  at  last. 
Before  the  winter  was  over  Felix  McManus  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  cold.  Felix  had  caught  a  rabbit  in  his  trap  a  week  before 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  ere  he  breathed  his  last  he  asked  Taney 
to  set  his  rabbit  free  ;  which  Taney  did  with  moistened  eyes,  he 
and  Hickey  first  moving  the  dying  boy's  cot  as  near  to  the  win- 
dow as  possible,  then  rubbing  the  frost  off  the  glass,  so  that 
Felix  might  see  his  pet  escape  from  the  narrow  space  where  it 
had  been  too  long  immured,  just  as,  a  few  hours  later,  the  soul 
of  young  Felix  broke  loose  from  its  own  prison  and  flew  away. 
In  an  old  God's-acre,  about  twenty  rods  north  of  the  spot  now 
called  Clairvaux,  Felix  McManus  was  buried.  No  stone  marks 
his  grave  ;  the  little  wooden  cross  has  long  disappeared,  nor  do 
any  traces  of  the  humble  cemetery  remain. 

In  April  the  boys  moved  from  Mr.  Elder's  house  to  the  new 
building  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a  day  of  great  re- 
joicing and  kept  as  a  holidayJI^Pompey  escorted  them  thither, 
thrumming  on  a  banjo,  while  ^eggy  McEntee  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wait  on  the  youngsters  at  their  first  meal  in  the  refec- 
tory. A 

But  Mr.  Dubois  said:  ^Ipwish  the  students  to  wait  on  one 
another."  And  this  has  been  ever  since  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom at  Mount  St.  Mary's. 

But  of  all  the  boys,  whose  number  was  now  increased  to 
twenty-five,  the  most  frolicsome  was  Jim  Taney.  And  Jim  stud- 
ied, too,  with  good-will,  holding  first  place  in  English  and  arith- 
metic. "  Because,"  he  said,  "  I  promised  Agnes  that  I  would 
study  hard."  No  brother  ever  loved  sister  more  than  Jim  loved* 
his.  Twice  a  month  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  to  her.  In  glow- 
ing words  Jim  described  the  happy  life  he  was  leading ;  he  told 
of  the  sweet  echoes  which  the  college  bell  awakened  when  it 
rang  the  Angelus,  and  he  oniy  made  Agnes'  heart  flutter  when 
he  mentioned  the  battered  Revolutionary  musket  which  Hickey 
and  himself  owned  between  them,  and  which  once  in  a  dozen 
shots  might  graze  a  squirrel's  head.  Sometimes  Taney  would 
read  aloud  to  the  other  boys  what  his  sister  wrote  concerning 
Mother  Seton,  who  was  coming  soon  to  dwell  near  Emmitts- 
burg; and  all  agreed  that  the  weeks  passed  too  slowly.  Mother 
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Seton  would  not  arrive  until  June,  and  with  her  were  coming 
twelve  little  girls  whose  brothers  were  at  "  The  Mountain  " — no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  boys  were  impatient. 

At  last,  on  the  evening-  of  the  2ist  of  June,  word  was  brought 
by  Joe  Elder,  who  had  galloped  from  Emmittsburg  with  the 
glad  tidings,  that  a  couple  of  big,  canvas-covered  wagons  were, 
slowly  approaching  the  village  along  the  Westminster  road,  and 
that  the  dear  ones  so  long  expected  were  in  these  creaking, 
old-fashioned  vehicles.  Yes,  Mother  Seton  and  her  companions 
had  arrived  after  a  two  days'  journey  from  Baltimore.  And  now 
loudly,  joyously  pealed  the  college  bell ;  down  dropped  gram- 
mars and  slates,  and  forth  from  the  classroom  rushed  the  excited 
students,  Jim  Taney  at  their  head,  who  was  noted  for  fleetness  of 
foot.  Half  a  mile  south  of  Emmittsburg  Mother  Seton  was  met, 
and  the  little  girls  who  were  with  her  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
when  they  espied  their  brothers  bounding  towards  them. 

But  when  Jim  Taney  cried  out,  "  Where  is  Agnes?  "  Mother 
Seton's  countenance  fell,  and,  after  whispering  something  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Dubois,  she  drew  poor  Jim  aside,  and  taking  a  ring  from  her 
pocket — a  pretty  gold  ring — she  slipped  it  on  his  finger  and 
said  :  "Agnes  is  no  longer  with  us  ;  she  is  gone  to  live  with  the 
angels.  '  Give  this  ring  to  Jim,'  were  her  very  last  words,  '  and 
tell  Jim  to  keep  it  as  a  pledge  to  meet  me  in  heaven.'  ' 

The  boy,  when  he  heard  this,  spoke  not  a  word  ;  he  turned 
quite  white  and  presently  walked  away  into  the  fields  with  his 
head  hanging  down.  Jim's  parents  had  died  when  he  was  a 
mere  child  ;  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  love  them  and 
weep  for  them.  But  around  Agnes  his  tender  heart  had  thrown 
all  its  roots — in  nearly  every  dream  she  had  come  to  him — and 
now  to  lose  her  ! 

For  several  days  the  mourner  held  aloof  from  his  school-fel- 
lows, and  when  Hickey  asked  him  to  play  at  marbles  something 
in  Jim's  throat  rose  up  and  choked  him  so  that  he  could  not 
answer  yes  or  no  ;  nor  did  he  care  for  the  nice  apple-tarts  which 
Peggy  McEntee  made  specially  for  him. 

But  Time,  we  know,  has  broad  wings,  and  Time  gently  flew 
away  with  the  boy's  grief,  as  she  flies  away  with  all  our  griefs. 
Within  a  month  he  who  had  firmly  believed  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  smile  again  was  playing  at  marbles  and  whistling  like 
the  other  boys.  He  continued,  too,  at  the  head  of  his  class.  For 
Jim  considered  the  promise  which  he  had  once  made  to  Agnes 
as  binding  still ;  for  her  sake  he  always  studied  hard,  he  was  al- 
ways industrious. 
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And  among  the  first  "  Mountaineers  "  no  name  in  after-years 
stood  higher  than  that  of  James  Taney. 

Taney  lived  to  a  green  old  age ;  he  saw  the  fame  of  his  Alma 
Mater  spread  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other;  he  never 
took  Agnes'  ring  off  his  finger;  and  he  was  always  proud  to  tell 
of  the  Indian  summer's  day  in  1808  when  he  had  ridden  behind 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois  and  helped  him  choose  a  site  for  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College. 
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A  CATHOLIC  DICTIONARY,  Containing  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  William  E.  Addis,  Secular  Priest,  sometime 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  the  same  University.  New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.  1884. 

The  preface  to  the  American  edition  of  the  Catholic  Dictionary  states 
that  it  is  a  reprint  from  duplicates  of  the  English  stereotype  plates,  and 
that  "  such  alterations  have  been  made  as  to  fit  the  work  more  satisfac- 
torily to  American  needs."  The  editors  in  their  preface  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  American  contributors,  and  to  two  English  contri- 
butors, for  a  certain  number  of  articles.  Nearly  the  whole  work,  however, 
has  been  written  by  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  the  title- 
page — a  very  extensive  and  laborious  task  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
gives  evidence  of  great  competence  and  industry  on  their  part.  The  best 
notion  of  the  extent,  comprehensiveness,  and  value  of  the  work  can  be 
gained  by  examining  the  list  of  titles  of  articles  which  is  given  in  the  ad- 
vertisement elsewhere.  The  greater  number  of  them,  of  course,  are  short. 
Some,  however,  on  the  most  important  topics,  are  really  little  treatises, 
succinct  and  condensed,  yet  quite  thorough  and  complete. 

The  most  salient  and  characteristic  quality  of  the  principal  articles  is 
that  of  a  critical  rigor  and  severity  in  the  treatment  of  topics.  Outside  the 
limits  strictly  determined  by  authority,  or  by  a  science  and  history  which 
are  certain  and  universally  recognized,  the  editors  and  writers  have  ex- 
pressed their  own  opinions  with  great  freedom  ;  and  of  course  the  official 
sanction  of  the  prelates  who  have  given  their  Imprimatur  extends  no 
further  than  to  attest  that  they  have  not  transgressed  any  obligation  by 
which  the  church  binds  Catholic  writers.  There  can  be  no  question  con- 
cerning the  great  utility  of  a  work  like  the  Catholic  Dictionary,  whose 
merits  we  expect  to  see  universally  recognized. 

CLAVIS  RERUM.    Norwich  :  F.  A.  Robinson  &  Co.     1883. 

The  design  of  this  work  of  small  bulk  but  immense  scope  is  to  set 
forth  the  conclusions  of  its  author  in  respect  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  universe  considered  as  a  perfect  and  inseparable  whole.  In  belief  he 
is  nearer  to  the  orthodox  and  semi-Catholic  type  of  Protestantism  than 
any  other,  with  some  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own.  His  essay  shows  an 
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uncommon  capability  for  high  speculative  thought,  an  elevated  moral  sen- 
timent, and  a  clear  apprehension  of  several  of  the  principal  Christian 
dogmas.  Of  these  latter  we  specify  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Mediation  of  Christ.  On  these  and  other  topics  he  has  written  some  ad- 
mirable passages.  The  style  of  the  book  is  good  and  suited  to  its  themes. 
There  is  only  one  sure  criterion  by  which  an  absolute  and  final  judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  on  the  theory  of  the  universe  elaborated  with  so 
much  care  and  ability,  and  offered  to  lovers  of  truth  with  modesty  and  yet 
with  assurance  as  "the  key  of  things."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  theology  of  the  theory  partly  exceeds  and  partly  comes 
short  of  this  unerring  standard.  In  respect  to  its  purely  philosophical 
part,  our  standard  of  judgment  is  the  scholastic  philosophyapproved  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  church  and  the  test  of  ages.  Tried  by  this 
criterion  it  is  in  several  respects  erroneous.  Beyond  these  matters  of  es- 
tablished certainty,  there  are  some  opinions  in  physics  in  which  our  own 
personal  convictions  differ  from  those  of  the  Clavis  Rerum.  An  accurate 
discrimination  and  discussion  of  all  the  points  in  which  we  agree  with  and 
differ  from  the  conclusions  of  its  author  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  space.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  fundamental  ideas  and  essential 
structure  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  universe 
are  in  accordance  with  Catholic  theology  and  based  on  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  portions  to  which  we  must  take  exception, 
though  not  unimportant,  are  yet  not  really  the  main  supports  on  which  his 
theory  rests,  which  is  substantially  sound  in  respect  both  to  faith  and 
reason. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  KING.  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Passion.  By 
H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates.  New  York  :  The  Ca- 
tholic Publication  Society  Co.  1884. 

This  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  minor  works  of 
Father  Coleridge,  and  one  of  the  best  among  the  books  we  have  in  English 
treating  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  It  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
pathetic  tragedy  of  the  Passion,  or  appeal  directly  to  the  imagination  or 
the  emotions.  It  deals  with  general  considerations  of  a  theological  and 
moral  kind  concerning  the  causes,  reasons,  results,  and  special  signifi- 
cance and  end  of  the  sufferings  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
God  and  man,  this  world  and  the  other,  as  a  part  of  the  universal  plan  of 
the  divine  providence.  The  style  is  that  of  conferences  given  during  a 
retreat,  or  sermons  of  a  mixed  doctrinal  and  practical  character. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Henry  F.  Brownson.  Vol.  vi.  Controversy — ii.  Detroit :  Thorndike 
Nourse.  For  sale  by  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1884. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Brownson  is  getting  out  his  father's  works  with  commen- 
dable expedition.  The  present  volume  embraces  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Brownson's  writings  in  defence  of  the  church.  In  many  respects  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series.  It  contains  several  of  Dr. 
Brownson's  most  notable  articles  on  transcendentalism,  as  well  as  the 
striking  controversial  story,  "  The  Two  Brothers;  or,  Why  are  you  a  Pro- 
testant ?"  The  other  articles  in  the  volume  besides  those  on  transcen- 
dentalism are:  "  Protestantism  in  a  Nutshell,"  "The  Presbyterian  Confes- 
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sion  of  Faith  "  (two  articles),  "  Professor  Park  against  Catholicity,"  "  Thorn- 
well's  Answer  to  Dr.  Lynch "  (three  articles),  "  Literary  Policy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  "Hopkins'  British 
Reformation." 

EINSIEDELN  "  IN  THE  DARK  WOOD  ";  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.    The 
story   of    an    Alpine    sanctuary.     With    numerous   illustrations.     New 
York  :  Benziger  Bros. 
(Mrs.  Anne  R.  Bennett,  n&e  Gladstone.) 

Goethe,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes  of  Einsiedeln  :  "  The  antique  dwelling  of 
St.  Meinrad  appeared  to  me  something  extraordinary  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  the  like.  The  sight  of  the  little  building,  surrounded  by  great  pillars 
and  surmounted  by  arches,  excited  in  me  serious  reflections.  It  is  there 
that  one  single  spark  of  holiness  and  the  fear  of  God  kindled  a  flame  which 
is  always  burning,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  give  light;  aflame  to 
which  faithful  souls  make  a  pilgrimage,  often  attended  with  great  difficul- 
ties, in  order  to  kindle  their  little  taper  at  its  holy  flame.  It  is  such  a  cir- 
cumstance as  this  which  makes  us  understand  that  the  human  race  stands 
in  infinite  need  of  the  same  Light  and  the  same  heat  which  the  first  ancho- 
rite who  inhabited  this  spot  nourished  and  enjoyed  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  animated  as  it  was  by  the  most  perfect  faith."  Lists  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  pilgrims  have  been  kept  from  the  tenth  century  down. 
There  are  found  the  names  of  prelates,  from  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Bale  (A.D. 
915)  and  St.  Charles  Borromeo  to  Bishop  Dupanloup  and  Archbishop 
Spalding.  Among  the  royal  and  noble  visitors  we  read  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  the  Great  and  St.  Adelheid  (955)  ;  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
('335);  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  (1442);  Louis  XIII.  of  France  (1622); 
Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  ;  Archduke  Nicholas,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia  ; 
Queen  Horten'se  with  Louis  Napoleon  ;  Frederick  .William,  Crown  Prince, 
afterwards  King  of  Prussia;  William,  King  of  Wurtemberg;  Count  Monta- 
lembert,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  numerous  others  of  similar  rank.  The  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  yearly  communions  dur- 
ing the  last  three  hundred  years  has  been  150,000,  and  in  the  year  1861  rose 
to  210,000,  in  1749  to  226,000,  in  1710  to  260,000. 

The  monastery,  which  began  in  838  with  St.  Meinrad's  hermitage,  is  one 
of  the  few  of  the  grand  old  monastic  establishments  of  the  mediaeval  period 
which  are  still  extant  and  flourishing,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  takes 
precedence  among  these  few,  as  the  one  which  at  the  present  time  has  the 
greatest  importance.  It  seems  to  fulfil  the  purpose  which  Leibnitz  re- 
garded as  the  one  for  which  the  great  monastic  orders  are  the  best  fitted  of 
all  other  institutions  in  this  modern  age.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  learning,  of 
the  arts,  and  of  education,  as  well  as  of  religious  contemplation  and  the 
active  work  which  is  strictly  sacerdotal.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  its  venerable  walls,  there  is  the  great  publishing 
and  printing  establishment  of  the  Benzigers.  The  adjacent  village  with 
the  outlying  country  region,  under  the  parochial  care  of  the  Benedictine 
fathers,  presents  the  example  of  a  most  exemplary  and  happy  community 
where  practical  Christianity  exists  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  we  can  ever  hope 
to  see  realized  anywhere  in  this  world.  Of  all  this,  and  of  the  past  history 
of  the  place,  Mrs.  Bennett  gives  a  complete  and  most  interesting  account 
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in  the  first  part  of  her  little  book.     In  the  second  part  she  describes  a  visit 
which  she  made  to  the  sacred  spot,  with  many  pleasant  incidents. 

DARWINISM,  STATED  BY  DARWIN  HIMSELF.  Characteristic  Passages  from 
the  Life  of  Charles  Darwin.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Nathan  Shep- 
pard.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

None  but  a  bigot  would  dispute  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  a  close  and  assi- 
duous observer  in  the  domain  of  natural  history.  No  one  who  loves  truth 
will  deny  that,  though  over-fond  of  theorizing,  he  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  branch  of  science  called  natural  philosophy.  Let  him  have  cheer- 
fully sincere  sympathy  and  credit  for  what  he  really  did. 

But  he  played  a  part  for  which  he  deserves  no  credit  or  sympathy — the 
part  of  a  speculator  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  for  which  he  was 
not  equipped.  It  would  make  an  interesting  pendant  to  the  present  vol- 
ume to  draw  from  Mr.  Darwin's  writings  the  evidence  of  his  repeated  in- 
fringing upon  the  laws  of  sound  logic,  and  his  departure  from  the  dry  light 
of  science.  But  we  shall  have  to  wait  another  generation,  perhaps,  for  the 
production  of  this  volume.  The  minds  of  men  will  first  have  to  be  willing 
to  settle  down  to  solid  facts,  and  to  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  physical  sciences,  before  men  of  this  class  receive  their  just  deserts 
and  their  true  place  in  the  temple  of  fame.  However  small  may  be  his 
worth  in  other  respects,  in  these  Mr.  Darwin's  value  will  not  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

We  presume  the  volume  before  us  has  been  prepared  by  a  competent 
person  and  gives  a  fair  resume  of  the  unwearied  labors  in  the  fields  in 
which  this  celebrated  naturalist  was  at  home. 

THE  IRISH  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Selections  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Irish  men  and  women,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Arranged  by 
"  Melusine."  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  &  Rivington. 
New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1884. 

Amid  the  deluge  of  "birthday-books  "  (there  is  even  a  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper  Birthday-Book)  it  is  a  wonder  that  an  Irish  birthday-book  has  not 
made  its  appearance  before  now.  The  publishers  of  this  tasteful  little  vol- 
ume, with  its  cover  of  unbleached  Irish  linen  and  its  clear  type,  have  hit 
on  a  bright  idea  which. will  very  likely  prove  a  profitable  one;  and  as 
they  are  first  in  the  field  with  it,  they  deserve  that  it  should  prove  profita- 
ble. The  compiler  purports  to  give  a  couple  of  sentiments  by  Irish  writers 
for  every  day  of  the  year  to  go  opposite  the  blank  spaces  for  birthday  sig- 
natures. He  (or  she)  does  not  fulfil  this  laudable  purpose  ;  but  then,  on  the 
whole,  the  book  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  birthday-books,  and  perhaps 
we  have  no  right  to  criticise  it  further  than  to  say  so. 

Nevertheless  an  Irish  birthday-book,  compiled  with  proper  care  and 
understanding,  which  would  give  a  gleaming  thought  or  stirring  sentiment 
from  one  of  Ireland's  bards,  or  orators,  or  historians,  or  novelists  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  would  be  such  a  desirable  thing  that  we  are  tempted  to 
dwell  on  this  little  book  a  moment  longer.  What  a  charming  little  volume 
could  be  made  up  of  choice  bits  from  the  works  of  Ossian,  and  Moore,  and 
Mangan,  and  McCarthy,  and  Allingham,  and  Furlong,  and  Davis,  and  Wil- 
liams, and  Lover,  and  Grattan,  and  Curran,  and  Burke,  and  Mitchel,  and 
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Edgeworth,  and  Wilde,  and  Joyce,  and  Graves  !  But  why  particularize 
among  the  host  of  sweet  singers  and  golden-penned  writers  ?  Any  one  of 
them — Mangan,  or  Davis,  or  Burke — could  fill  a  volume  with  brilliant 
things  himself.  The  book  before  us,  out  of  all  that  Edmund  Burke  has  said 
or  written,  has  only  one  quotation,  and  that  an  entirely  uncharacteristic 
commonplace  that  any  man  might  have  uttered  as  well  as  Burke.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  abundant  extracts  from  the  Penny  Magazine, 
"  Speeches  from  the  Dock,"  extinct  newspaper  articles,  and  harangues  de- 
livered during  the  late  land  movement.  There  is  only  one  quotation  from 
William  Allingham,  and  none  at  all  from  Thomas  Furlong,  and  only  one  ac- 
credited to  Robert  D.  Joyce,  though  there  are  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Deirdrc,  given  as  if  the  compiler  was  not  aware  that  it  was  Dr.  Joyce  who 
wrote  that  beautiful  epic.  "  Melusine  "  (to  call  the  compiler  by  his — or  her 
— nom-de-plume)  does  not  seem  to  know  of  any  of  Arthur  Percival  Graves' 
exquisite  contributions  to  Irish  balladry,  for  he  quotes  nothing  of  them. 
And  we  never  dreamed  that  "  Junius  "  was  an  "  Irish  man  or  woman,  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant";  for  Burke  repudiated  the  identity,  and  indeed 
"  Melusine,"  with  charming  aplomb,  settles  the  vexed  controversy  by 
printing  "Sir  Philip  Francis"  in  parentheses  after  "Junius' "  name. 

"  Melusine  "  deserves  credit  for  the  idea  of  making  quotations  from 
historians.  Some  of  the  pregnant  sentences  occurring  through  the  book 
are  like  rents  in  the  veil  of  the  past ;  such  as  this  from  Lecky  :  "  The  com- 
mercial and  industrial  condition  of  the  country  was,  if  possible,  more  de- 
plorable than  its  political  condition,  and  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  En- 
glish measures  which,  for  deliberate  and  selfish  tyranny,  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed" ;  or  this  from  Mitchel :  "For  the  next  two  weeks,  awaiting  the 
result  of  this  trial,  all  things  stood  still  in  Ireland,  except  the  famine,  and 
the  ' addresses  of  confidence'  from  landlords,  and  the  typhus  fever,  and 
the  clearing  of  estates,  and  the  wail  of  the  Banshee!"  And  what  a  lu- 
minous remark  is  this  of  Lecky's  as  to  the  subject  of  English  criticisms 
of  Irish  politics  :  "  We  should  have  heard  few  eulogies  of  the  honorable 
character  of  the  Irish  policy  of.  Pitt,  if  English  writers  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  judge  Irish  politics  by  a  standard  of  honor  very  different  from 
that  which  they  would  apply  to  English  ones." 

IRISH  PEDIGREES  ;  or,  The  Origin  and  Stem  of  the  Irish  Nation.  By  John 
O'Hart,  Q.U.I.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  As- 
sociation of  Ireland,  etc.  Third  edition.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.-8o8.  Dublin  : 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1881.  (For  sale  by  the  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety Co.) 

While  our  fellow-citizens  of  English  or  of  Dutch  race  are  amusing 
themselves  by  tracing  their  ancestry  back  for  two  or  three  generations,  to 
some  industrious  kitchen-gardener,  perhaps,  some  of  them,  too,  appropriat- 
ing, without  so  much  as  "  by  your  leave,"  the  coats-  of  arms,  crests,  and 
mottoes  of  such  European  aristocrats  as  happen  to  bear  the  same  name, 
our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birth  or  origin  are  here  enabled  to  trace  their 
lineage — that  is,  if  they  can  make  a  link  with  the  pedigrees  given — up  to 
Adam,  the  father  of  us  all.  This  statement,  however,  is  too  wide,  and  must 
be  qualified.  Mr.  O'Hart,  in  this  volume  of  wonderful  research,  traces  the 
pedigrees  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Irish  clans  up  to  Adam  ;  he  does  not  take  so 
much  pains  with  the  non-Gaelic  Irish.  In  a  few  cases  he  has  been  consid 
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erate  enough  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  sea  to  show  the  connection  between 
some  of  these  chiefs  and  American  citizens.  He  finds  in  Cincinnati,  for 
instance,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  MacCarthaigh  Mor — the  "great  McCar- 
thy," as  one  would  say  in  English ;  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  another  representa- 
tive of  the  same  illustrious  line;  and  in  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  he  finds  a  lineal  descendant,  through  his  mother,  of  Amhailgaidh 
O'Feargail  (phonetically  written  "Awley  O'Farrell "),  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  chief  of  Connemara.  From  Amhailgaidh  that  gentleman,  by 
means  of  Mr.  O'Hart's  book,  can  continue  the  pedigree  to  Milidh  (or  Mile- 
sius,  whence  Milesian  as  applied  to  the  Celtic  Irish)  of  Spain,  who,  long 
centuries  before  our  era,  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
then  led  the  Milesians,  Scythians,  or  Scots  to  Ireland. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  there  is  no  civilized  country  that  has  passed 
through  such  vicissitudes  as  Ireland.  In  Cromwell's  time  entire  popula- 
tions, whole  clans  with  their  chiefs  and  families,  were  dispossessed  and  sent 
to  the  mountain  territory  of  the  West —  "  to  hell  or  Connaught  "  was  the 
phrase.  Even  now  many  hereditary  chiefs  are  recognized  by  their  people, 
and  though  "  the  O'Flaherty "  or  "  the  MacAonghus "  (Magennis)  may 
wear  a  frieze  coat,  and  his  only  arms  may  be  "a  bit  of  a  stick,"  and  as  he 
passes  along  the  road  he  may  be  set  down  by  the  ignorant  and  arrogant 
English  tourist  as  a  "  peasant,"  he  is  none  the  less  a  haughty  nobleman, 
and  has,  probably,  all  the  natural  qualities  of  a  born  leader,  if  only  he  had 
a  country  that  offered  him  a  field.  And,  by  the  way,  in  spite  of  O'Connell's 
often-quoted  remark  about  "the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world"  being  Ire- 
land's, Ireland  has  never  had  a  peasantry  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  peasantry  of  those 
countries  are  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  serfs  who  obeyed  a 
feudal  lord.  But  Ireland  never  had  feudal  lords,  or — so  far  as  the  Gaels, 
the  true  Irish,  are  concerned — lords  of  any  sort.  There  were  in  ancient 
times  a  few  slaves,  mostly  Anglo-Saxons,  taken  in  sea  expeditions,  but  the 
men  of  Ireland  were  all  equal  socially.  An  Irishman's  deference  to  a  lord 
is  always  hypocritical.  The  most  stupid  .rustic  in  Ireland  recognizes  no 
superiority  over  himself  in  the  man  who  is  powerful  through  wealth.  The 
clansman  looked  on  the  chief  as  his  kinsman,  as  the  most  direct  descendant 
of  that  far-off  hero  from  whom  he  himself  descended.  The  bard,  the 
brehon  (lawyer,  or  judge),  and  the  file  (poet)  had  privileges,  just  as  the 
chief  had,  but  the  Gaels  had  no  classes.  They  were  the  most  perfect 
democrats  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Something  of  this  spirit  of  honest 
pride  in  one's  self  is  to  be  observed  in  the  country-people  of  France, 
though  there  feudalism  stamped  out  much  of  the  old  ideas  of  their  Gaelic 
ancestors.  The  most  sturdy,  self-possessed  people  of  Spain  are  said  to  be 
the  inhabitants  of  Galicia,  also  a  Gaelic  people.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
some  Americans  complain  that  it  is  to  get  Irish  servants  to  acknowledge 
their  own  inferiority.  The  Gaelic  language  has  no  equivalent  for  the 
English  word  snob ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  language  than  English  has. 

The  first  half  of  Irish  Pedigrees  contains  three  hundred  and  two  pedi- 
grees of  Gaelic  families  traced  to  Heber,  Ir,  or  Heremon,  sons  of  Milidh, 
and  Milidh's  line  is  traced  to  Adam.  Though  we  may  smile  at  Milidh. 's 
pedigree,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Milidh's  existence  many  centuries 
before  Christ ;  and,  considering  that  bards  and  brehons  had  strong  reasons 
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for  keeping  the  line  of  inheritance  sure,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  pedigrees  as  far  back  at  least  as  Milidh.  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  carefulness  shown  in  his  time  by  the  bards  of  the  Gaels  of 
France  in  this  matter.  The  tenure  of  land  depended  on  accuracy  as  to  the 
lineage  of  the  chiefs,  who  did  not  inherit  from  father  to  son,  but  were 
elected  out  of  the  one  chief  family. 

The  part  of  the  volume  given  up  to  the  families  of  non-Gaelic  origin  is 
not  so  elaborate,  and  it  contains,  in  one  pedigree  at  least — that  of  the 
Bourkes — some  errors.  This  family  is  traced  correctly  to  Pepin  of  Landen 
(A.D.  622),  and  thence  to  Robert,  the  half-brother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  took  part  at  Hastings  in  the  rout  of  the  Saxons,  and  whose 
great-grandson,  William  Fitz-Adelm,  went  to  Ireland  in  1169.  But  why 
Mr.  O'Hart  should  trace  it  through  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  great  Crusader, 
who  lived  and  died  a  bachelor  and  was  honored  universally  for  his  chaste 
life,  is  a  mystery  past  finding  out,  perhaps.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  the 
pedigree  passed  through  Godfrey's  cousin  Eustace — not  brother,  as  he  in- 
correctly refers  to  him. 

Another  interesting  use  that  this  volume  can  be  put  to  by  those  who 
have  no  pedigree  to  trace,  or  no  inclination  to  trace  it  if  they  have  one,  is 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  corruption  of  Gaelic  surnames  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Scarcely  one  Irish  name  to-day  is  spelled  correctly  or 
pronounced  as  it  was  pronounced  by  those  whose  only  language  was 
Gaelic.  Here  are  a  few  instances  :  Mac  Giola  Mhochudha  we  now  see  as 
McGillicuddy,  MacEllicott  as  Elliott;  Mac  Amhailgaidh  as  MacAwley, 
Macaulay,  etc.;  O'Flaithbhearthaighe  as  O'Flaherty;  Gall  Chobhair  as 
Gallagher  (the  name  signifies  "  the  help-bringing  foreigner  ") ;  Mac  Uidhir  as 
McGwyre,  Maguire,  etc. ;  O'H-Aonghusaigh  as  O'Hennessy ;  and  in  like 
manner  Mac  Aonghus  as  MacGennis,  Magenniss,  Guiness,  etc.  The  old 
names  had  a  meaning ;  the  new  forms  have  none. 

In  fact,  if  Queen  Victoria's  pedigree  be  left  out— and  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  introducing  that  person,  except  historically,  into  an  Irish  book — 
Mr.  O'Hart's  volume  will  be  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  all  who  have 
Irish  blood  in  them  or  take  interest  in  Irish  matters. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  PEDIGREES.    By  Grant  Allen.    New  York  :  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  will-o'-the-wisps  that  flit  about  the  pathway 
of  scientific  study,  seducing  the  unwary  traveller  into  pleasant  by-ways 
and  leaving  him  benighted  in  a  morass.  The  student  who  would  trust 
himself  blindly  to  the  teaching  of  this  engaging  volume  would  find  him- 
self in  a  morass  of  hopeless  evolutionism. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  tracts  on  a  scientific  subject 
we  have  read,  except  perhaps  the  same  author's  Colin  Clout's  Calendar  and 
Vignettes  from  Nature.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  quite  evidently  is  a  literary  man 
before  he  is  a  scientist.  He  is  master  of  the  art  of  imparting  information- 
such  information  as  he  has  to  impart — and  he  writes  in  a  style  that  enchains 
the  reader's  attention  and  charms  it  from  the  first  sentence.  You  go  with 
him  out  into  the  buoyant  air,  by  blossoming  summer  hedge-rows,  through 
daisy  and  cowslip  speckled  meadows,  up  heathy  hillsides,  and  it  is  there  he 
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keeps  you  while  he  talks  of  the  flowers  and  plants  he  culls  by  the  way. 
What  lover  of  Nature  would  not  such  a  method  lay  under  a  spell  ? 

Mr.  Allen  in  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees  confesses  himself  a  devotee  of 
the  theory  of  evolution,  and  he  clings  to  it  with  as  content  and  ardent  a 
faith  as  an  African  devotee  to  his  fetich.  His  object  in  the  work  is  to 
trace  the  supposed  processes  which  some  half-dozen  familiar  specimens 
of  plant-life  have  undergone,  and  the  relationships  they  have  contracted 
with  other  specimens  in  their  evolution  from  their  primordial  state  to  their 
present  form.  He  promises  the  narrative  will  be  as  wonderful  and  as  in- 
teresting as  a  fairy-tale.  That  he  fulfils  his  promise  any  one  who  reads 
his  astounding  family  histories  of  the  long-pedigreed  daisy,  of  the  rose  and 
the  strawberry,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  wheat,  his  "romance  of  a  way- 
side weed  "  (the  wood- spurge,  to  wit),  or  his  story  of  the  cuckoo-pint  and 
"a  mountain  tulip,"  will  readily  confess.  But  how  these  positivists  stultify 
themselves  !  If  you  grant  any  one  certain  impossible  premises  which 
still  baffle  and  will  ever  baffle  the  scientific  speculators,  it  will  be  only 
want  of  a  vivid  imagination  that  will  hinder  him  from  weaving  an  endless 
web  of  marvellous  possibilities.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  belongs  to  the 
school  who  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  they  cannot  see  demonstrated 
with  the  eye  of  flesh,  finds  it  essential  to  the  eking-out  of  his  fairy-tale 
that  his  readers  should  renounce,  whenever  he  asks  them,  the  like  in- 
convenient anxiety  to  see  for  themselves.  In  bridging  over  the  yawning 
chasms  on  the  pathway  of  evolution  he  requires  an  effort  of  faith  some- 
thing akin  to  that  demanded  by  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  drama  when  it  in- 
formed the  audience  that  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  previous  act. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Allen's  evolutionism  is  an  appeal  to  faith  in  essentials,  and 
would  bind  the  reason  in  fetters  more  galling  than  those  which  the  ra- 
tionalists are  so  fond  of  saying  the  theologians  cast  around  it. 

Mr.  Allen  says  the  present  book  is  merely  the  first  instalment  x>f  a 
great  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  and  which  he  intends  to  be  a  "  func- 
tional companion  to  the  British  flora."  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  a  writer  so  gifted  with  the  rare  and  desirable  power  of 
rendering  attractive  to. the  many  a  stud)"-  delightful  in  itself,  but  still  over- 
laden with  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  museums,  should  be  captivated 
with  the  desire  to  make  scientific  fairy-tales  rather  than  with  the  ambition 
to  simplify  the  presentation  of  truth.  Nor  would  Mr.  Allen's  pen  find  any 
lack  of  wonderful  material  if  he  confined  himself  to  the  domain  of  truth — if 
he  contented  himself  with  ascertained  botanical  metamorphoses  instead  of 
soaring  with  waxed  wings  into  the  nebulous  region  of  Darwinian  and 
Huxleyan  evolutionism. 


,.*»  Several  notices  of  new  publications  have  been  crowded  out  this  month  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  number. 
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